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THE FREEING OF INTELLIGENCE* 


GARDNER MURPHY 
College of the City of New York 


To those who earnestly believe that psychology may serve this 
generation in its struggle for democracy and world order, no task would- 
appear more important than the wise integration of pure and applied 
Psychology. That, then, will be my theme. Not that I wish to review 
the administrative phases of this enterprise, already so long and ; 
thoughtf ully studied. Rather, I shall try to approach the problem with 
the Concreteness which the shortness of time requires, by choosing one 
Specific example of what a unified pure and applied psychology might 
achieve, i 

н The problem to which I invite you to think with me is the maximum _ 
Utilization by homo sapiens of those amazing cerebral hemispheres of his. 
He has wit enough to make for himself a happy sojourn on this planet . 
and the gradual realization of more and more of his creative powers. 
Пе has wit enough to study, to understand and to control the predatory 
Impulses of his kind, and to enrich and magnify the impulse to tender- 
ness and good will. Yet he foams and frets, exhorts and moralizes. A 
Visitor observing the Roman Empire, then joining the Litile Prince 
€ the minor planets, and returning in 1944, might note that intel- 
18епсе, as the capacity to adapt the environment to one's needs, has 

cen only very ambiguously advanced. He would wonder why man puts 
Only half his mind into the discovery of the solutions he needs for his 
Problem of community living, giving many of the critical decisions to the 


direction of blood rather than brains. Perhaps, he would conclude, 
rains are not free to act in accordance with their potential. Intelligence 
been imperfectly studied. 


К fettered by manacles whose design has 
Scientific thought, as a full-fledged device for the analysis of nature, 
as been with us but three centuries. If the Lord asked some modern 
9b, “Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose the 
E of Orion?," he might well and modestly reply, “Not yet, but I have | 
iden the distance and the magnitude of the Gr ula in 
nde meda and have weighed the invisible companion of Sirius. 
ed, wherever the task is objective and his intelligence free, he has 
eeting of the American Psycho- 
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remade the order of his world. Yet on points concerning his own nature, 
where his impulses have beclouded the process of his thinking, he still re- 
lies upon exhorting, moralizing, and argument. He has not, in fact, 
studied with any great perseverance the very process of thought itself, 
and is only dimly aware that the discrepancy between the achievement 
of science and the achievement of everyday thinking is due to failure 


ments of a Newton, a Darwin, ora Pasteur, prove incapable of ordering 
the relations of men in community, in nation, or in the world pattern 
of civilization? The towering genius of the great scientist often lapses 
into childish babblings as he turns to problems in which his personal de- 
sires give structure to his thought. When the will to believe, or the will 
to disbelieve, rather than to observe objectively and read the scroll of 
nature, is the guide, the sharpest tool of thought becomes suddenly dull, 
the greatest of creative impulses falls into the reiteration of petty preju- 
dice. " 

I would fully concede that sim 
that be, can muddy the thinking of all men 


scientists; but I would urge a much more systematic and deep-probing 


study of the less obvious constraints which we unwittingly impose upon 
the freedom of our thought. Thought, we say, is loaded by individual 


man's intellectual powers, and pry ever deeper into his affective and im- 


pulsive life, yet even today, in an era of political bitterness and inter- 
national frustration, where thinking is loaded with an unbearable freight 
of anxiety and unconscious distortion through wishes and fears, we have 
scarcely begun to lay bare and measure those impulsive dynamic rela- 
tions which lie at the heart of thought, 

We may trace for a moment the different paths w 


plied psychology have followed in their study of the 
think. Psychology disco 


centuries that the process 
to associative laws wed 


hich pure and ap- 
human capacity to 
vered during the Seventeenth and eighteenth 
of thought could be rather effectively reduced 
ded to an elementary mechanics of brain 


Agm 
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processes. The tradition of Hartley and the tradition of Descartes were 
finally fused in a nineteenth-century associationism based upon sensory 
and motor elements arranged serially or in patterns. The problem of 
active or creative thought was solved by giving some elements in the 
associative stream a more central role than that assigned to others. 
The impulsive or emotional factors guiding thought were treated as 
secondary classes of elements arranged like the pieces of a mosaic pat- 
tern. Thought was basically an ordering of experiential items; and if at 
times the deeper dynamics of living appeared to confuse or distort the 
thought process, the distorting factors were made a subsidiary class of 
elements to be dealt with as a subordinate problem, in accordance with 
associative laws. The solution was, then, solidly intellectualistic. 

Early in the present century, Gestalt psychology challenged the 
assumptions of associationism, turning to an emphasis upon the mind’s 
Structural properties. Intelligence was given a position of high impor- 
tance, creative thought assigned a central role, because the mind was 
deemed capable of grasping with a single stroke the inherent order and 
beauty of natural objects in a natural order. But Gestalt psychology was 
Still concerned, as association psychology had been, with the truth- 
Seeking and truth-realizing aspects of such intellectual conquests. There 
Was scant recognition that the mind is an evolutionary product in which 
the impulsive life gives quality and direction to the cognitive effort. 

hough many studies have been devoted by Gestalt psychologists to 
the nature of thought, such dynamic systems are conceived to arise 
directly from the structural properties of the external situation. While 
Psychiatry on the one hand, anthropology on the other, have constantly 
Stressed the bondage of thought to obscure, or even unconscious, direct- 
116 tendencies, the implications for the experimental psychology of 
thinking appear still to be very incompletely realized. 
Applied psychology has, on the other hand, been confronted к 
its existence with just those forms of thinking ica d zs 
Ustry, in clinic and in court, in school and in public opinion, whic X 
шы a matrix of needs, and consequently provide major clues | e m 
tective organization of the thought processes. Clinical psychology 


intimat i i :on of the patient's world-view by 
ely conce j distortion of the p SE 
aff, y concerned with the meh Bre auta while in 


tual resources the clinician ob- 


out 


€ctive factors in open or covert con 


© evaluation of th ient's intellec 
e patient s inte А n Н 
es the limits imposed upon the patient's intelligence by his need to 


to learn and to think in accordance with his drives, Lacinia 0 
п. Чопа] level of intelligence far removed from the measured ыш y 
„vealed by any test. Similarly, studies of industrial conflict have shown 
at injured egos and blind stubbornness can daily break the fine thread 
"Understanding which practical self-interest and human reasonable- 


See, 
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ness have tenuously spun between management's and labor's view points. 
Here, then, as I shall try to show, is a supreme opportunity for an 
integrated psychology, dealing with the whole human being, to develop 
in a direction permitting the thought patterns of mankind in their 
natural setting to contribute to the understanding of the dynamics of 
thinking, while the psychologist of the laboratory, reaching to meet him, 
strives to integrate such findings within a single systematic effort. 


AUTISM 


Let us attempt a more systematic statement of what we know today 
regarding the relation of our needs to our processes of thought, and of 
the directions in which research may prove fruitful, if intelligence is to 
be free to do its task. 

We may conceive the brain as continuously receiving afferent im- 
pulses of exteroceptive, interoceptive, and proprioceptive types, ordered 
and integrated in individual life experience. The brain has no system of 
Wratten filters by which to operate on the basis of the external factors 
alone; as an evolutionary organ, its task is integrative, not dissociative: 

This gives us Sherif's conception of perception as jointly determined 
by external and internal factors (19), an ordered result being achieved in 
which the personality disposition plays its part, in bi-polar fashion, 
jointly with the properties of the outer stimulating situation. Some of 
the interoceptive determiners are easily located by experiments showing 
that hungry subjects interpret neutral stimuli as food, while some of the 
proprioceptive determiners are suggested by experiments classified аѕ 
studies of the influence of set or of attitude. Some of the most important 
factors appear to be inner tensions of considerable complexity, involving 
needs developed under social pressure. Thus, in one of Sherif's experi 
ments in which a trained and an untrained observer worked together 
(20), it became clear that the insecurity of the untrained observer, the 


ap to see as a trained observer did, was the chief dynamic factor in* 
volved. 


The study of electroencephalography has added to the accumulating” 


evidences that the cerebral cortex is in a continuous state of dynamic 
adjustment, exemplifying a continuous process of active adaptation t° 
stimulation from the external environment and from inner activity: 
The percept, or the thought, develops as an organized response to ? 
matrix of stimulation, in which the structure of the environment and thé 
structure-giving tendencies of the perceiver converge in the determina” 
tion of a unitary response. The external pattern is sometimes so rigidly 
structured that personal factors in perception may be minimized; but 
even here the personal factor is easily detected and measured whe” 
recall is tested, and it is more salient still in the case of creative thought 
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Dow aie көн, there are no cognitive responses which are com- 
shi ыы " ne control of motivation. To be sure, the tension sys- 
P^ шы ке may be less conspicuously dependent upon visceral 
althe ghar ov а шай at another, and we must emphasize that in 
eadeni ot Mer 5 there are many needs which are relatively inde- 
MAES lan or TUS conditions, depending apparently upon neuro- 
tack ther уз systems of a complex order. But this does not alter the ~ 
fence funk d is an active and directed process, in which needs de- 
cognitive “aa of origin and the direction of trend within the 
too; ~ reus agree that cognitive processes are guided by habit, 
irrelevant boi stress under the term “habit” the naive response to 
(10), Dennis "d analogies. Piaget's studies (15), confirmed by Lerner 
Primitive ee and other workers, point to the great importance of 
Сп ратат 4 А especially thinking by analogy, a result confirmed in 
follow Pie a projective studies of childhood thinking. But I should 
ire fonnd ab = stressing that these same primitive thought patterns 
called the cn antly in normal adults. What James Harvey Robinson 
бова we of the human mind” is largely the history of the 
lees, у he socially sanctioned primitivisms. But I should be un- 
йог. Т : mit that habit can be distinguished from motivated be- 
needs, A nt emphasize that habits become ingrained by serving 
ће drive th iat they die out, become extinguished, disintegrate, when 

i uen at underlies them fades away. | 
ife of in, a set out to order the specific relation 
First pulse, we might schematize the steps as follows: 
tend to Н ЕА а sheer descriptive level, perception, recall, and thought 
1 ake a direction such as to bring to the individual a cognitive 


Sr . 
"eu satisfying to his needs. 
ае, this movement of cognitive pro 
ing à Sk iens is often unconsciously directe 
of the im u filling end by steps which do not 
pulse which he follows. This appears to be simply because one 


9f the 

In the ae is to keep himself happy regarding his own motivation. 

Temaij ases reported by psychoanalysis, the individual reaches his goal, 
ken serve an un- 


Ini : 
Conse; Ng unaware that the pseudo-logical steps ta 
Cious need. 


s of cognition to the 


cesses in the direction of 
d, the individual achiev- 
betray to him the origin 


hrased, define the custom- 


: elimi : : 2 
f ination of the frustrating aspects and the fixation of the satis- 


ing 
as : 
Pects of behavior processes. 
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Fourth, as to perceptual dynamics, it would appear that paie 
unstructured perceptual situations are given structure in terms О 
figure and ground, by virtue of the fact that those elements stand out "i 
figure which have previously been present as aspects of satisfying situa 
tions. The series of experiments from the Harvard Psychological биш 
(14) are, I think, convincing here. Thus personal needs serve to throw 
some elements of a visual or auditory pattern into the role of figure, 
so that one sees or hears what one needs to see or hear. This tendency 1s 
developed through learning; a designated aspect comes to serve as figure, 
if that aspect appears repeatedly in a satisfying situation. The Ror- 
schach test similarly shows the tendency towards one or another per 
ceptual habit, partly in terms of the sheer contents which are Satay ne 
to particular observers, partly in terms of a deeper dynamics in whic 
the impulsive or affective needs of the individual anchor upon one е. 
another aspect of a relatively unstructured field, During the processes e 
perceptual shift and during the processes of recentering which occur in 
thought, the same process appears; from a complex of experience ele- 
ments, those stand out which are aspects of a satisfying pattern, each 
phase being partially determined by the thinker's syndrome of needs. A 


little later I shall try to show how large a part is played in thought by 
those needs to which we usually ref. 


"exploratory drive." As a general p 


and from the need-patterns of the individual. 
In view of this pr 


the wish but the fear may be father to the thought. 
i ; autism derived from fear may be repeated and fixated. The 


Another suggestion, for: 


mulated and tested by Chein (11), is useful 
in explaining why the relati 


on of drive to autism is not linear. For some 
hours after partaking of food, subjects showed more and more tendency 
to perceive food as they looked at indistinct colored and uncolored 
figures presented behind a ground-glass screen. But there came a time 
with every subject when, with increasing hun 
versed and there was less and less tendency to perceivé food. With nee 
more realistic colored cards this trend set in earlier. Chein observe 

that the impulse toward reality which w 


as temporarily weakened ha 
begun to assert itself. After 


NAA : е 
some hours of food deprivation, the impuls 
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drive to face the whole reality, and to leave the situation in quest of 
actual food. Here, then, in Chein's remarks is a suggestion as to the 
quantitative study of the relative strengths of two drive-determined 
tendencies. This sort of quantitative analysis points to the temporal re- 
lations of particular types of autism; our aim might ultimately be the 
detection and quantitative study of the pattern of autistic trends within 
any individual perceiver. The first problem today, however, would ap- 
Pear to be the discovery of the specific conditions which give rise to fear 
autisms on the one hand, wish autisms on the other. 

| We have emphasized that autistic responses are learned responses. 
Since these steps in perceptual development are like the steps in motor 
learning, we shall perhaps ultimately find that the dynamics of autistic 
cognition are the same as the dynamics of the motor learning processes, 
that the perceptual world is conditioned and molded as is the behavior 
World. If research reaches such a point, it would make applicable to the 
Psychology of thought everything we know about the psychology of 
learning, Whether this would support a motor theory of consciousness, 
do not know. But it would seem likely that perception, and the cogni- 
tive life in general, arises from the same type of genetic dispositions, 1s 
Moulded in the same way by the learning process, and eventuates in a 
Огт governed by the same ultimate laws as motor behavior. 

It may be objected that all such studies have to do with thought en- 
Cumbered by complications, that despite such complications, the bare, 
Primordial form of intellect remains as a matrix or substrate. There is 
Conceived to lie, beyond all these deviations, pure intellect qua intellect. 

Ow indeed if pure intellect is to be found, we should go to the ends of 
^ the earth to find it. Pure intellect, free of all personal autistic deviations, 


Would be the pearl of great price, the discovery of which would con- 


Stitute a master stroke not only for psychology but for civilization. 
here, then, is this pure intellect, this Faustian homunculus, this little 
Sem of rationality to which we strive to gain access in our experiments 
‘hae psychology of thought and in our metrical analysis of intellectual 
"nctions? Possible approaches to its discovery might appear EAS 

"idly controlled laboratory research; but here we have found t 1 
cultural and personal variables have consistently affected not prn 
“mount but the very structure of the process of thinking. Or we might 
"eek it in early childhood; but here thought occurs as an aspect of a type 
с 9f global effortful contact with the world in which the non-rational and 
n egocentric mark the process and the product. Or we S -— 
9 Works of pure genius; but here the biographer and the his “on : 

oon iStently pointed to the impress of personality upon even the mos 
Blcal ordering of scientific relationships. There 15, we sadly conclude, 


| 
b 
to see food autistically becomes less effective in competition with the 
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no such pearl of great price, no intellect which stands apart from ar 
crete personal, drive-directed efforts at contact with reality. There is n 

"pure" intelligence at all. p ^ | -— 

When one looks at the process of thinking in this way, seeing t 

impress of personal tensions and the resulting personal ways of Fees 
at every phase in the development of the mind, many of the formal pro i 
lems relating to intellect take on a very different appearance. An ec 
ample is provided by our bitter struggle over the nature-nurture quet 
tion as it relates to intelligence quotients. Intellect has been conceive 

on the one hand to lie dormant as a potential within the germ cell, wait- 
ing only to be nursed into expression. It has, on the other hand, hex. 
conceived to be the impress of a system of social arrangements mediate 

to the growing individual. Studies undertaking to evaluate the relative 
contributions of variance in nature and nurture have yielded the am- 
biguous results likely to characterize statistical treatments when theory 


rather wide limits the essential factor deter 
motivational (affective and 


cant deviations of Psychometric Performance seems to be what the test 
situation means, ci 


onsciously or unconsciously, in terms of this particu- 
lar subject's individual patterning of complexes and desires.” In the light 


Inhibition or blockage, а5 


ase of data of the type Sa 
ported by Sears, may appear when there is a profound emotional in- 
capacity to give the mind to the Material at al], Conversely, we should 
expect that a positive love of c 


ertain stimulus materials would give 2 
better-than-average opportunit 


B А е 
ntal functions in accordance 
with conscious or unconscious drive-patterns, 


iously come that Perhaps the influence of 
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Motivation in directing the processes of thought may play a part in the 
differential rates of growth among the different kinds of intellectual 
capacities, the mind being progressively sensitized to specific aspects of 
the environment which take on meaning for the individual. Perhaps 
when the data permit us to understand the qualitative changes wrought 
in intellectual functions by various kinds of influences, and to measure 
their amounts, we might go on to ask about their gross aggregate in the 
form of intelligence quotients. We can hardly expect to understand 
mentality as a whole until its specific expressions have been accurately 
observed and measured in the growing individual. 


SOCIALLY SHARED AUTISMS 


T have not meant to imply that autistic responses necessarily sepa- 
tate a man from his fellows. On the contrary, it is characteristic of 
every social group to develop its own socially shared autisms. There are 
Very clear, consistent, and well-organized pictures of Christian Scientists 
in the minds of good Roman Catholics, and of Mormons in the minds of 
800d Presbyterians. These pictures have been built up through a great 
deal of consistent social sharing. They are far indeed from personal 
autisms. They are, on the whole, more refractory to evidence than are 
the personal autisms. They do not, however, permit commitment of 
their possessors to institutions, since none would remain outside; the 
Very collectivity of the autistic frames is regarded as evidence of in- 
dividual sanity. By and large, more cognitive distortion is achieved 
through socially shared autisms than through psychotic processes within 
the individual. By a mechanism which Stefansson (22) has described in 
the brilliant phrase "the standardization of error," it is possible for 
human beings to achieve an amazing clarity of viewpoint which springs 
Dot from contact with reality but from the need for protection from 
Surprises and ego injuries. And in accordance with Sherif's suggestion 
that the more unstructured the perceptual field given by a situation, tug 
&reater the role of autistic elements, the danger of destructive autisms m 
Peculiarly great in relation to matters of social living. The world o 
Social immediacy—frequently the world of the unstructured, a coi 

used, the rapidly changing, the world of uncertain norms and of vatu 
conflict—is a world in which autism reigns supreme. рЫ ole 

Unfortunately we ourselves have no immunity from this о 

һе socially shared autisms of Americans constitute an examp “| ч 
Sort of thing with which our peace-makers might well be concerne ^ s 
Casual study of international relations will. make clear to an English- 

Nan, a Russian or a Chinese why we are 50 certain regarding the essen- 
tia] infallibility of our institutions. We may show much tolerance and 
"^y many fine things about our allies, but the glasses through which we 
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look as members of an indoctrinated group are something to which we 
can never really be intimately introduced; for our defenses are too good. 
We are only today groping towards techniques by which the common 
autisms of conflicting or cooperating groups may be fully explored and 
measured. T 

And though we may smile at the autisms of the layman, socia 
psychology, in company with all the social sciences, suffers acutely from 
autisms. Thus it is not merely the lack of precision-measures which 
makes the social sciences fall short of the mark as full-fledged sciences. 
Thought works here with relatively unstructured material; it is likely ba 
reflect the autisms of the specialist. The possible contribution of 80018 
psychology to human life can hardly be discussed without recognizing 
the two-fold difficulty which besets us. For while obstacles stand in our 
way with regard to controlling this external Structure, we are neglecting 
the more immediate obstacles, namely the autisms of individual social 
Scientists, including social psychologists. 

Could social psychology and its kindred Social sciences discover à 
framework in which perceptual realities could be ordered with less 
autism, we might discover that it is not simply the complexity of the 
task which makes an acceptable world order so hard to organize. It 
is doubtful whether world order is really m 


powers on the basis of Problems as such. How much easier it is, like 
Luther, to nail our precious beliefs to the door as something to defend. 
But it is not simply social psychology, it is all psychology which 15 
autistically Structured. In a rationalistic era the psychologist believe 
that he had only to look With reason's eye upon the processes which de- 
termined his own conclusions. Later one might marvel at the furious 


do not fit the cultural temper. 

American psychology has developed upon this 
subtle, brittle, and dogmatic outlook as to 
beings and how their minds work. As members of the western cultural 
group, we are not only out of touch with oriental psychology, but doubt 
whether the experience of those unfamiliar with western science has any 


base a peculiarly rich, 
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thing important to offer. When Behanan (3) offered us his little book on 
Yoga, we accepted it as a tribute to the fabulous East. But how many 
American laboratories found his sober account of oriental practice useful 
in comparison with Jacobson's (9) and Max's (13) studies of muscle 
tensions and their relation to ideation? Moreover, the different psy- 
chologies which have arisen in the various countries of the western 
world differ not so much by way of contradiction as by way of imposing 
upon the data different types of figure-ground organization; and the 
provincialism of American psychology prior to the 1930's has been re- 
duced not so much by boldness in asking what psychologists of other 
lands have discovered as by the fact that the European situation dis- 
gorged upon our shores a number of psychologists with such power and 
eloquence as simply to command our attention despite our hesitation. 
Our own autisms, both positive and negative, have been responsible 
largely for the historical shape which psychology has taken. To move 
fast in an era which needs us so much will require a merciless searching 
of the autisms of today. . 
Similar to the history of the conflict of warfare between science and 
religion is the history of the struggle to resist new thought forms which 
New inquiries into nature have created. When Mesmer came to Paris he 
Presented two problems for a scientific answer, the nature of his cures, 
and the question of animal magnetism. The scientists of the day seized 
"pon the problem of magnetism, and disposed of it. They were not, 
lowever, sensitized to the psychological problem of the cures, and did 
little with it. The long struggle of Elliotson to get the phenomena of 
Ypnosis under scientific observation led to the same result; the problem 
of magnetism was handled with dispatch, while the problem of the cures, 
not fitting into the frame of reference, was evaded. When, finally, James 
raid made the classical mistake of concluding that hypnosis was largely 
че{о specific muscular fatigue, and thus found a way of phrasing 186. 
Notic phenomena so that they would not disturb the serenity of medica 
Men, the mistake had its share in leading to the acceptance of lm 
аз fact. Braid later showed that muscular fatigue did not explain "i 
results; but in the midst of his positive contributions he had pars 
p € kind of error required to make the панк assimilable to 
Tejudi A : ick was done. 
oe € eis J would venture that the 


Tf I may permit myself a small pro : 
Many Ышы кезе upon paranormal psychological к 
"es now going on in Britain (e.g« 4 6, 21) and America (e.g. 12; iie 
Prope the rigid experimental and statistical controls eripe 
ng Perly demanded, cannot be assimilated, nor even noted, ВУ 
Ychology until some generous soul, in the manner of Braid, phrases à 


cory which integrates the results with the ‘existing psychological 
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repeat the experiments, the theory, like an afterbirth, can quietly shrivel 


The physicists have discovered a superior way of handling unas. 
similable ideas, "outrageous hypotheses.” They have learned Since 
Faraday’s time, as every year brings discoveries which just don’t fit into 


, treating events of the older physics as 
one special class of events comfortably housed within the vast mansions 
of the new. The local autisms of the physicist have in large measure 
been washed away by a stream of mathematical symbols. In fact, most 
Physicists do not seem interested in defending any final world view. In 


And the odd thing is that this kind of free thinking pays the hugest 
- dividends which any scientific effort has ever yielded. 


Curiosity 


If one accepts the broad conception that thought, like everything 
else in life, reflects the dynamics of motivation, there is likely to arise à 
word of despair, concluding that if this be so, there is no truth, there 15 
NO science, there is only the realization of satisfactions. Yet this, I think, 


Ў ike 
x On. For creatures ү 
ourselves it is necessary to keep sense Organs and brain in contact wi 
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the tools of observation by which each pattern is constantly checked 
against other information. This is a way of saying that the curiosity 
Impulse is one of the most powerful, one of the most difficult to assuage, 
that man possesses. It is characteristic of primates to explore about 
rather than to stop to digest the convenient banana; and it is character- 
istic of boy and girl to pry into matters to see what makes them tick. 
I Suspect, following Holt (8), that curiosity probably arises from such 
Primordial tendencies as perseveration and the circular response. But 
Whatever its origins, the impulse increases with the development of 
Intellect. And this impulsion may lead to the structuring of socially 
Verifiable and socially shared experience, for example in the form of the 
Sciences, 

As Wertheimer so earnestly insisted, it is the nature of man to lean 
hard upon the external structure-giving aspects of reality. He needs. 
Contact with reality even more than he needs escape from it. He can 
develop such a craving for contact with reality as will sweep away 
Personal autisms and the smug sense of cultural rightness. If this analy- 
515 be sound, the curiosity motive would apparently serve, as other 
drives do, to determine the figure-ground relationships of perceptual 
Patterns. Curiosity would throw some aspects of the stimulus into 
relief, The curious mind constantly sees new figure-ground possibilities, 
and this is why, as a probe of reality, it far surpasses the petty limita-. 
“ons of ordinary autism. Е 3 

Immediately we ask: what aspects of a pattern yield the true figure? 

ау not the same pattern of phenomena lend itself to different types 
of Structuring? Yes; a composite phenomenon presented to people with 
Varying types of curiosity will lead them in varying directions. Different 
Cultures, and different individuals, dealing with the same perennial 
Phenomena, have made sense of them in different ways. The coopera- 
"ive venture of science serves in some measure to integrate the in- 
'Vidual curiosities of individual scientists. ; : 
But curiosity in this sense is not only general. It is "m RIA 
The small child shows not only the will to know, but the wil i" x 
Some things rather than others, the bending of the mind ЮЗ ed 
"а ег than that. These variations in curiosity share in the Ма е 
Чоп of intellectual limits to be achieved by the individual in t (va largely 
* ds of its application just as the cultivation of intellect se dim 
the cultivation of the thirst for contact with reality. The in m ^ 
Personality биет, gaiiera а inherited wit, how p we 
89, There is no easily definable limit to the depth to which t to th 
vidual may immerse himself in material which he loves, no limit fi le 
Power of the mind to saturate itself with that which satisfies it. | his 
5 no plea against the recognition of constitutional inadequacies, and no 
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, 
plea against the biological improvement of the human stock. Rather, 
beginning with whatever the stock permits, it is a plea for recognition 
that not only accidentally acquired tastes, but the mind as a whole 15 
moulded by that with which it makes contact; for every sensitization 
of the creative life is quite literally a gain in intelligence. 

Now such curiosity is highly contagious, and civilization has been 
built largely by socially transmitted demands for specific kinds of under- 
standing. Modern students of the Greek City State stand amazed at 
the profundity reached by the run of leisure-time inquirers, who sought 
from their teachers the answer to ultimate philosophical questions. 
Crude though their science was, limited as was their awareness of the 
place of man in Nature, they had an amazing capacity to perceive and 
attack problems of great subtlety and complexity. Just as the mind of 
the artist was moulded by a Phidias, the mind of the dramatist by а 
Sophocles, the mind of the young philosopher was moulded by a Pro- 
tagoras or a Socrates. 

This fine whetting of the intellectual blade is a socially continuous 
process, not simply an individual achievement. In the same fashion, 
the student of experimental science goes today to a laboratory where 4 


mould of those who have built the tradition, just as the ambitious 
violinist goes to study with those who stand in direct descent from the 


RELAXATION 


Thus far, I have praised the active life of curiosity, and have not 
hesitated to speak of the struggle for contact with reality, But there i$ 
another approach. We of the West are Prone to forget that water 
quietly freezing can burst a granite that no sledge hammer can crack: 
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There are latent creative powers which wait to move forward to their 
work when freed from the restless downward pressures of the alert mind; 
creative powers which spring into being when once the narrow, nervous, 
Preoccupied world of waking activity steps aside in favor of a quiet 
integration of all that one has experienced; when one is willing to let the 
mind leave harbor and travel fearlessly over an ocean of new experience. 
Under profound relaxation there are some impulsions which wield a 
benevolent despotism over thought which the whip of concentrated 
attention cannot control; thinking is still motivated, but motivated 
With less immediacy in relation to the tasks of the surrounding world. 
The historical record of creative thought and the laboratory report of 
its appearance today are equally clear that creative intelligence can 
Spring from the mind which is not strained to its highest pitch, but is 
utterly at ease. 
_ Indeed, as Hollingworth (7) showed us twenty years ago, the finer 
instruments in intellectual analysis are better understood when their 
Counterparts are discovered in the humble occurrences of the dream. 
'I5 conception of a system of cues redintegrating old patterns, or pre- 
isposing towards one rather than another new pattern, has facilitated 
the application of all the resources of association psychology to the 
Study of thought. Particularly important was his insistence upon the 
world of reverie as possessing a richness and a complexity in the light 
9f Which the ordered processes of realistic thought become simply a 
Special case. 

On one point, I think we may t 
sage Deu to ins ep 
1 an ical thou 1 | 
Into the ту pre pie by many needs; in the same way 
the dreams of the night, starting from a complexity of individual deter- 
Minants, achieve not simply a bizarre but in many respects a mod 
Creative end-result. There is a tendency to overlook the real imp гей 
tions of the psychology of the dream, particularly if one is G 
Solely with the therapeutic problem of the unconscious wishes sao 
E the individual case. More important for psychology а e 

reative character of the dream itself, realizing, va ape ne 
VAN, a power and an intensity to which waking Coleridge's 
alien, This is not because the dream revealed fewer of oer ^ 
'Nterests or needs: rather, because more of them were free tage - 
па Bles, to integrate their contributions. The dream са aie 
Consequently a richer permutation of en A { t 
dia more суеп renret study of the dream p i we 
der view of its creative potentialities, oriented to more asp 


ty than waking life can afford to recog” 


oday go further than Hollingworth. 
characteristic of fantasy to be more 
he sense that more cues are woven 


a wi 


reali ize. 
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One aspect of our practical Americanism, our surviving frontiers- 
men’s psychology, with its emphasis on wide-awake alertness and with 
a touch of Calvinistic devotion to immediate duty, is a suspicion of all 
these mental states which seem, according to the standard, not to “get 
us anywhere"; a general disvaluation of the relaxed, the casual, and the 
exploratory. The dreamer awakes from an extraordinarily vivid, real- 
istic, intriguing dream, an experience which, if encountered in a novel 
or a play, he would cherish as a new avenue to the meaning of life. 
“A funny dream,” he yawns, and by the time he has his nose in the 
morning newspaper he has forgotten it. To disvalue the dream is to 
prove oneself a sensible man. 

One state is perhaps still more important, because it can be better 
controlled, namely the hypnotic state, in which there has recently been 
a marked increase in interest. The great utility of hypnosis lies, I believe, 
in discovering that imaginative richness, that creative power, that 
capacity to knock down and reassemble the ingredients of life which 
constitutes independent, unconventional, non-routinized, original 
thought. The hypnotic thought may indeed be trivial if the individual 
experimenter so expects. But because we live under a profound cultural 
disvaluation of all mental states but that of rapt alertness, the fact that 

e have here a markedly less constrained and more creative type of 
intellect has infrequently attracted our attention. Perhaps the experi- 
mental use of hypnosis may lay bare the impediments, the blind spots 
the personal autisms which encumber the intellectual powers of the 
subject, may lead to a more focussed integration of the associative re- 
Sources which lie in the background of his mind. Robert White and his 
collaborators (23) have made this point with surpassing skill. In sum- 


they remark: “Relaxation itself, nevertheless, has something to do with 
the betterment of recall. Most people are accustomed to regard alert; 
volitionally sustained attention as the best of all possible mental states; 


so that they are surprised to think that the mind sometimes works 
better when left a little to itself.” 

I believe, then, in summary, that there is evidence that functional 
intelligence can be enormously enhanced, first by the systematic study 
and removal of individual and socially shared autisms, second, by the 


pressures of immediate external tasks, to let the mind work at its ow? 
pace and in its own congenial way. 

There are probably other important principles which I have over” 
looked. But the time is favorable for a thorough study, by every mean? 
and through every approach, of the processes by which intelligence 
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eae me end that its potential be no longer stifled and frustrated, 

сари | y liberated. Perhaps the major contribution which psychology 

С Кы: to this generation is to show how intelligence may be freed 

EL aa which sits upon its chest, and to enable a free intellect 
rough the hideous confusion of today. 


THE NEED FoR HELP FROM APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Tir iis attempted in this hour to give one example of a problem in 
pe academic psychologists have dire need of help from their col- 
ty tes in all the applied fields, a problem in which we can expect only 
Ping progress as long as we remain apart. 
Ns 15 е universal experience of clinical psychologists, of industrial 
of ш ologists, and of public opinion analysts that the thought processes 
livin eir clients or subjects are loaded with the personal autisms of daily 
dence It is not thought of an Aristotelian type, but thought asa ten- 
на: mechanism that appears іп domestic conflict and in 
tain controversy. Tragically, the storehouse of material here ob- 
to ay though daily written up or discussed in conference, remains 
abo his day almost completely opaque to the pencil of light which 
Же ratory studies of the thought process may introduce, while labora- 
cet а must often look pitifully about to find controversial 
the iei which may be mimeographed and presented to students in 
hope of getting something real enough, hot enough, to evoke the 
ганы. outline of a true autism. Perhaps this is because the experi- 
UN psychologists were in the first place taught that science Ms 
‘ic only with those things which happened ina guae inp 
to ‘ation, As Mark May suggested, laboratory subjects were Aes 
unh Park their culture outside." Our predicament 18 like m t pis 
in "ed geologist who, though trained in the аиса is eral 
at is Physics of erosion, might in the badlands of South Dako hn p : 
; € prodigality with which nature has thrown about her € 2 
ie unconcern for the precision approach Mo ien amd 
eld Foi to use. It is assumed ri н ak of their effort. 
or аы =з экен" haan psychology suffers from 
а sense of fort to inquiry, aS well as from a limita- 
tion remoteness from laboratory Nd" ^^ іу of sciences and 
Z Prestige. For him field inquiries lack the dignity 


u : ik e how 
less he can improvise the methods himself, he 1$ unlikely to se 
i 
Dtegrate them in a scientific peces — 
ere i hat within the e 
h remains the danger t к " des, like 
logy the various divisions will maintain their mse e ҮЕ е 
quo; ny independent apartments within the “long fo stituting the 
ois Indian, or of the Manhattan Islander, instead of con g 


structure of psy- 
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various aspects of one substantial mansion, all rooms of which con- 
tribute to the adequate housing of a unified scientific enterprise. The 
danger is that the psychology of thought remain in one room, protected 
by the aegis of experimental and theoretical psychology, that the psy- 
chology of autism as observed in public opinion polls be kept in chaste 
isolation in another room, that the vagaries of human thinking as they 
occur in clinical practice serve as museum pieces in a third apartment. 
The actual unity of the human thought process would be lost. Only 
that type of unification of pure and applied psychology which would 
fractionate the administrative tasks to be performed, but not the organic 
unity of the human being, would serve to the advancement of psy- 
chology. That type of fractionation which would cleave and sunder the 
human being into pure and applied functions, or pure and applied areas 
of activity, could easily prove retrogressive. If the clinical or business 
psychologist or the public-opinion investigator can discover problems of 
broad and profound significance, these must be presented where people 
with laboratory facilities can see and understand them; and if the 
laboratory psychologist discovers new principles which he believes 
should have social usefulness, he needs an audience 
attuned to such a presentation. 


This has implications as regards the programs which may be set up 
by the new divisions. But it has d 


training of psychologists. For if psychologists in training conceive 
themselves to be laborator 


sympathetically 


e discipline, and to get a complete 
mature both in the laboratory and 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS’ PREFERENCES FOR DIVISIONS 
UNDER THE PROPOSED APA BY-LAWS 


ERNEST R. HILGARD 


at this time, because, by action of the two societies at their meetings 
in September 1944, the Joint Constitutional Committee is charged bea 
proposing to the membership suggested modifications of the divisiona 
structure which appeared in the edition of the by-laws prepared ү 
June 1944 апа adopted at the September meetings. It was the sense o 
the meeting that the number of divisions be reduced through паии 
those showing the greatest amount of overlap. The material presente 

here will be used by the committee in its further deliberations. 


who replied checked a number of divisions, it is possible to aee 
ive frequency of choices indica 


as follows: А 
5 ] ju od h 
Indicate by a single check all the divisions you might wish to join if P 
divisions were established, and by a double check the division of your pel | 
choice. Write the names of Possible additional divisions in the blank spaces а 
check in the same way. . 


k 
There followed the following 19 divisions, and three additional bla? 
spaces: 


1. Division of Abnormal Psychology 
2. Division of Animal (Comparative 


) Psychology 
3. Division of Business Psychology 


£ 
* A copy of the ballot is to be found in the Psychological Bulletin, 1943, 40, 646 
20 : 
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4. Division of Child (Developmental) Psyc A 
> pivi aa of Clinical e Lau ges BS 
^ nm of Consulting Psychology 
5 Сзан of Educational Psychology 
S не ad of General Psychology* 
10, роп of Industrial Psychology 
Т руин оѓ Measurements and Statistics 
c Maca of Military Psychology 
€ pum of Personnel Psychology 
js e uh of Physiological Psychology 
n ра of Public Service 
in nem of Social Psychology 
- Division on the Teaching of Psychology 


17. Divis: : A 

18, Шенон of Theoretical, Systematic and Historical Psychology 

ociety for the Psychological Study of Social Issues (if a Division of the 

19. p APA) 
- Psychometric Society (if a Division of the APA) 


T 3 
he names as they appeared on the ballot are reproduced here, 


e 

pe wording of the titles undoubtedly influenced choices in 
adjective : In the tables which follow, divisions are identified by the 
and by iac in alphabetizing them, in the case of the first 17 divisions, 
Some me initials or abbreviated names in the case of the last two. 
Not а а a 9 радова were mailed out. These went to many persons 
e Roste S with the major societies, whose names were obtained from 
The 3 68 r of Scientific and Professional Personnel 
‚680 usable ballots returned represen 


Stanti : 
Can cw Proportion of active psychologists. 


and other sources. 
t the preferences of a sub- 
Membership in the Ameri- 


Sychological Association in 1944 totalled 3,806; the American 


SSOCia*: : 
9ciation for Applied Psychology included but 80 more who did not 


nted in 


elon 1 
Tar the APA. A summary of ballots returned is prese 
TABLE I 
ToraL VorEs TALLIED 
B Number Per cent 
allots wish o 
Ballots bind Single primary choices among listed divisions gl if 
pallots with write-in divisions as primary choices a: б, 
allots vi multiple primary choices 19 Їй. 
Tot, | out primary choice (single checks only) GE 
P. completed returns 3680* 100 
ns. These were 


* 
“7 chie here меге ў т = сано 
in additi turned without votes tor ^ 
"eturned Gh respondents Н ae йч er themselves eligible to vote, but a few were 

A ank by those disapproving of the reorganization. 

berg о ttention was called to the provision of ће proposed by-laws which stated: “Mem- 
Members e Association not expressing a preference for any special division- Ш be 
of a Division of General Psychology.” This definition of y PME 


“at-large affected the number of preferences expressed for it. ( SYD 2 


Vision 
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A general summary of divisional preferences is given in Table II. 
That the center of gravity of interest of psychologists has shifted toward 


TABLE II 
SuMMARY OF PRIMARY AND OTHER CHOICES For DIVISIONS 


Primary Choices 
(double-checked) Secondary 


ent 
—————— M am Pera 
Proposed Divisions А Опе оѓ (single- hoices 680 
pun Multiple Total checked) : 
ee Choice 
1. Abnormal 112 54 166 1,314 1,480 40 
2. Animal 35 6 41 304 345 9 
3. Business 22 23 45 529 574 16 
4. Child 227 84 311 — 1,308 1,619 44 
5. Clinical 618 150 768 1,183 1,951 53 
6. Consulting 152 94 246 1,166 1,412 38 
7. Educational 210 73 283 1,029 1,312 36 
8. General 212 33 245 632 877 24 
9. Industrial 136 56 192 771 963 26 
10. Measurement 104 48 152 959 1,111 30 
11. Military 36 32 68 825 893 24 
12. Personnel 316 101 417 1,316 1,733 47 
13. Physiological 125 20 145 393 538 15 
14. Public Service 17 11 28 297 325 9 
15. Social 104 55 159 888 1,047 28 
16. Teaching 71 41 112 791 903 25 
17. Theoretical 73 23 96 497 593 16 
18. SPSSI 61 40 101 784 885 24 
19. Psychometric Soc, 46 24 70 590 660 18 
20. Other (specified) 114 38 152 243 395 11 
Total choices by 3,680 
respondents 2,791 1,006 3,797 15,819 19,616 


applied fields is evident in 
pressed primary preferences 
personnel, and child. Apart 


antage, even though encouragement J? 
of additional divisions, Relatively (6% 
of those replying (about 10%) took advantage of the opportunity for 
writing in other divisions, and only 114 of 3,680 (3%) double-check*' 


: я J a 
ir one primary choice, That several div 
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si ; ; 

коли these circumstances received an appreciable number 

tes E f nat they would have received a much larger number had 

med vri ten on the ballot. The most frequently mentioned addi- 
ivisions are listed in Table III. The replies have been coded 


" TABLE III 
REFERENCES Ex E 
FERENCES EXPRESSED FoR DIVISIONS Nor NAMED ON THE BALLOT 


Primary Choices 


И (double-checked) Secondary 
visions Written-In m t Дош 
n single- ^ Choices 


Single ОЙ 
C Haa poo Total checked) 
oice 


Experim 
Personality > » — 4$ 35 31  - 66 
E) т з б dia 

па i 
Est etis Guidance ? 5 14 15 29 
Medical 4 12 18 30 
School 6 1 7 9 16 
Religious 5 0 5 0 5 
не 4 1 $ i7 22 
Ment’ В Delinquency 3 1 4 11 15 
Others Bene 3 2 5 15 20 

1 13 31 87 118 

Total 

Choi 

hoices 114 38 152 243 395 


* 
N 
9t more than 2 preferences for any one additional division. 
ignored in grouping the votes. 
cluded under experimental psy- 


under medical psychology. Es- 
nd literature. Educational 
1 guidance, and 


50 ы 
еши verbal differences were 
бру v and psychophysics were in 

- thetics į; лара cl жаз included ш 
Buidance , udes all mentions of art, music, a : 
еу аг Was in some cases mentioned with vocationa 

Tem not separately tabulated. a 

as ен interests not provided for i 
Mental ed from the additional suggestions 
vig, ба pect personality in its genera 
B esthetics, The other special interests are 


in al 
p closely related to propose 
any attempt to simplify the divisional structure through the 


со а А 
іе of divisions, it is important to know the overlap among 
ing to D. preferences. "Therefore the replies have been classified accord- 
er e division of primary preference, and all other choices tabulated. 
otes esults are given in Table IV, in terms of the absolute number of 
enti The last column of this table gives the number of divisions 
hea per reply, for each of the primary choices. 
€ data of Table IV have been expressed as percentages in Table V. 


n the list of named divisions 
are those of general experi- 
1 rather than clinical mean- 
distinctive, but are 


d divisions. 
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In this table the secondary choices are expressed as a per cent of those 
with a given primary choice. This mode of presentation makes possible 
an interpretation by inspection of those divisional choices which lead 
to secondary choices different from the population as a whole. 

Tables IV and V show the wide spread of secondary choices for all 
primary choices, with an average of something over 5 divisions being 
checked per reply. Some clusters of interest are evident, such as ab- 
normal-clinical-consulting, business-industrial-personnel, measurement- 
Psychometric Society, social-.SPSSI. Some logically overlapping in- 
terests do not in fact overlap, such as animal and child psychology. 

The manner in which Table V can be used may be illustrated by 
animal and child psychology. From the table, the following assertions 
are possible: 

4% of thgse whose primary preference was child also checked animal, which 

is less than the 

8% of all those whose primary preference was other than animal who 


checked animal 
Similarly, 
29% of those whose Primary preference was animal also checked child, 
which is less than the 


39% of all those whose primary preference was other than child who checked 
child. 


These results mean that the overlap between child and animal is 
less, on the average, than the overlap between either of these divisions 
and other listed divisions, This is an empirical argument against thelf 
combination. 

By making use of the absolute numbers found in Table IV, it is pos 
sible to test the interrelationships of several divisions at once. For 
example, of the 882 whose primary choices were abnormal, clinical, 0f 
consulting, 815 or 92% checked clinical, 582 or 66% checked abnormal: 
and 550 or 62% checked consulting i i 
these together as clinical wo 
group with a common preference. 

Tabulations by society membership have not been made for tht 
Whole sample, but the ballots have been preserved, and supplementary 
analyses are possible. It is expected that the ballots will prove usefu 
to the Division Organization Committee in obtaining lists of thos? 
interested in divisions but not represented by existing organized grouP? 
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IMPROVEMENT IN ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 
AS RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE* 


H. B. CARLSON, R. P. FISCHER, Ахр P. T. YOUNG 
University of Illinois 


This study of improvement in elementary psychology as it is related 
to intelligence is an outgrowth of an attempt to devise a fair test of pro- 
ficiency in elementary psychology and to set a reasonable standard for 
Passing the test. The need for such a test arose when the University of 
Illinois established the policy of giving proficiency examinations each 
Semester, similar to the regular semester examinations, in courses nor- 
mally open to freshmen and sophomores. These examinations are con- 
Sidered to give sufficient evidence of mastery of a subject when a stu- 
dent gets a grade of at least C on the examination; this grade is recorded 
as pass, and it enables the student to go ahead with more advanced 
Courses, 

Most of the students who apply for proficiency examinations wish 
to accelerate their educational process through independent self-study. 
Occasionally a student applies for a proficiency examination when he 

as already completed a course in educational psychology or an intro- 
ductory psychology course in some institution not accredited for college 
Work by the University of Illinois. 

Students frequently seek advi 
е examination. То answer these 

meographed sheet which contains this statement: 


Proficiency examinations in psychology are not based upon any single text- 


К е esta acts and princip s oi psy ol- 
upo fac ch 
p of books, but n th t blished t d iples of 


Ss bi i dent wis 
ch may be found in standard texts. If a student Wi 
ho ficiency examination through independent study, it 1s recominga e 
is аке use of several standard textbooks rather than a single роо : o! 
а list of standard textbooks and books for supplementary rea ing: 


ks of psychology (latest edi- 


ce regarding preparation for a pro- 
hese inquiries we have prepared a 


Then f М 
i ollows a list of six standard textboo i à 
TO). These are the texts by: Boring, Langfeld, and Weld; Cole; 


Dashiell; Guilford; Ruch; Woodworth. Seven supplementary ee 
nsed in the elementary course in psychology at the University © 


is, are also recommended. : : 
bviously, with this advice to students and with applicants кз а 
Proficiency examination having varying backgrounds of Di ai 
Proficien Seeds be based upon a particular tex 
c В Id not be ba pe 
b y examination shou the examination 


о + 
i". 9r elementary course in psychology. P indie of psy- 


9uld be based upon 'the established facts 


llino 


* Е —-— 
read Professor Woodrow suggested the equations which we have used in this study and 
the manuscript. 
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chology.” We could, of course, require the study of a specific content 
as the prerequisite for taking a proficiency examination and, in the end, 
this may prove to be the best plan. But we assumed that there is а 
general body of fact and principle which can be designated psychology 
and that a proficiency examination must be a test of the degree of 
mastery of this body of fact and principle. 

To secure simplicity and objectivity in scoring the proposed pro- 
ficiency examination, a new-type examination with short-answer ques- 
tions upon the main topics of elementary psychology was prepared.* 

The list of topics includes: definition and scientific method, develop- 
ment, motivation, conflict and adjustment, emotion, attention, reaction, 
perception, learning, problem solving, memory, intelligence and apti- 
tude, personality, individual differences, and the bodily basis oi be- 
havior. While this list of topics is arbitrary, the examination was agreed 
upon by the persons writing it as giving a fair balance and emphasis to 
the subject matter of elementary psychology. When completed, the 
examination had a total of 302 points, the multiple choice questions 
carrying double weight and the true-false statements carrying single 
weight. 

The examination was first used as a final examination in two divi- 
sions of the elementary course in January, 1943, a total of 288 students 
taking it. Following this, the examination was revised to eliminate 
ambiguous items and those based too specifically upon the textbook 0 
the course. 

The revised examination was used as a pre-test in psychology ОП the 
first two class hours of a course in elementary psychology commencing 
in the fall of 1943. The students were told that their scores would not 
affect their semester grades but they were urged, nonetheless, to do 
their best. They were told that this examination had been used as 4 
final examination in the previous course and that we wished to compare 
their performance at the start with that of students at the close of the 
previous course. We stressed the value of the examination as an edu- 
cational exercise which would acquaint them with the kind of examin?" 
tion to be used in the course, with the content of the course, and wit 
the kind of information and skill we expected them to attain, etc. Ther? 
were many observable indications that the students coóperated an 
were serious about the examination, and none to the contrary. Ther? 
was no hint that the identical examination would be used as 2 fina 
examination at the close of the course. 


* The examination was prepared and revised by members of the staff teaching e 
mentary psychology at the University of Illinois in the divisions of Dr. P. T. Young a 
include Drs. I. A. Berg, H. B. Carlson, J. W. Gebhard, M. J. Kientzle, F. McGehee, wi 
J. M. Rich, Miss D. Simrall, and Dr. S. M. Watson. 
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The exami 
examination, how 
close of n, however, W 1 
асо В , was used as а final examinati 
index of the sete т warning ог comment in cine dies s a 
of inter xtent of improvement in k Aang. tee 
как oA | in knowledge of psych Te; 
tween ote that no stud d ology: ip 
he: predi udent commented upon th imilari 
ре est and the posttest i e similarity be- 
ved the examinati . may be that some stud 
Some of the i xamination as that previ "bar 
iris | j p eviously taken, or г i 
other hand with but simply did not comment upon the dis eon 
, H t 
et and Ped on Aii semester of study intervening between : 
Was not baste ан is quite possible that the examination as a male 
During the cere a though specific items were somewhat familia : 
+ amma test: and we administered the Otis test of mental ability 
о salud brin to illustrate intelligence testing. In this = 
т се test " 
Pe aire and ы а " deii pe iow made 
ough there w н 
Present wudy es 201 students in the course, we have limited the 
he на з О took the pre-test, the post-test, and the Otis 
“ented rine det een the two figures is due mainly to an unprece- 
гүісез and other : students during the semester to enter the military 
ч Course к wars of war work. A few students who completed 
1 : a rom = 
e Ditis hes wan sa the pre-test and others were absent on the 
error $ 
e Sco 
= are given meni of these 118 students in the pre-test and in the post- 
s added the phically in Figure 1. Also, as a matter of interest, we 
ak as a profici error scores of the twenty individuals who took this 
сз Магсһ as examination in psychology during the year be- 
is re undergradu 943 and March 1, 1944, These twenty individuals 
ICM ыра students at the University of Illinois who attempted 
in elementary psychology without attending the regular 


Classes. 
3.. The median error 


f 55 points between 
g improvement in 
increase 
d motiva- 


The medi 
Te for mit error score for the pre-test is 11 
ele; medians "spes is 58. There is thus а gain о 
mentary "€ К, pre-test and post-test representing 1™ 
Чо lliarity А ychology as a consequence of instruction, 
ith this type of examination, perhaps increase 


; and : 
With ie — other factors. 
ù the foll Presented above were analy 
th е erro Owing results. 
Tela Post-test е on the pre-test were с 
Who lon, The y means of the Pearson product-moment method of cor- 
di oo of r thus obtained is .504. In general, then, students 
do he on well on the pre-test also tended to do relatively well 
ооу o est, while those who did poorly 01 the pre-test tended to 
n the post-test. The pre-test could be used, therefore, to 


Sco. 


zed by correlation techniques 


orrelated with the scores on 
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PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 


100 (20 140 


FIGURE I. DISTRIBUTION OF ERROR SCORES 


H jon 
The upper distribution presents error scores of 118 students who took the rama: 
as a pre-test in psychology; the median score (M) is 113. The central distribution gi 


Е is 58. 
the error scores for the same students at the close of the course; the median (M) is 
The lower distribution show: 


1 

ficiency examination in psychology during the year between March 1, 1943 and March £ 
1944; the median (M) for this group is 68. 
shown along the base line o 


for the letter grades (A, B, C, D, E) on the post-test. 


predict aptitude for elementary psychology about as well as most sch 
lastic aptitude tests Predict college grades. 


n s Я е 
It is possible to check this conclusion by correlating the scores mad 
on the Otis test with the s 


the scores on the pre-test 
of the coefficient of correl 


to the conclusion just made. —- 
While the scores on both pre-test and post-test correlate ponti 

with scores on the Otis, the magnitude of the correlation is greater E 

the case of the pre-test than in the case of the post-test. It would th 


А А í » У +4 the 
appear that intelligence is more involved as a determiner of scores in 
pre-test than it is in the post-test, 
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Woodrow | 
ponas е о аа 1 de the effect of practice upon a test which 
ofr m i igence 1s enerall T 
is ne aa indicated by the Sean mahe benes bn c 
buone fnis at Woodrow's conclusion in so far as the learning end 
learning id et course of the sort here considered is analogous to the 
the present rud with practice under laboratory conditions. In 
these may he Foie other factors than practice are involved. Some of 
opportunity i ira in motivation, in efficiency of study habits, in 
Sitonmental rab. udy as dependent upon health, financial status, en- 
sonality neuf mend ср under control of the student, as well as per- 
Post-test which E an emotional strain while under pressure of the 

| Ls. possible sms he final examination for these students. 
gains in сатаа emonstrate that intelligence is not correlated with 
е scores on tl Ee in psychology. One way to do this is to correlate 
Post-test. Th ne vu test with difference scores between pre-test and 
Tent in Pape ifference scores give objective evidence of improve- 
Provement is ology, but not unambiguously so. This measure of im- 
more Tc deae qe to the objection that a gain of n points is relatively 
at the high er to achieve at the low error end of the distribution than 
ian io ы епа of the distribution, t.e., a change of 10 points from 
3 shift from YE cer is probably much more difficult to achieve than is 
Of zero err 50 errors to 140 errors. Further, since there is a ceiling 
mum of va score of 10 errors on the pre-test can improve a maxi- 
Possibility I whereas a score of 150 errors on the pre-test has the 
any oth improving a total of 150 points. However, in the absence 
Psychology w objective evidence of improvement in achievement in 

Nstead р decided to use difference scores. ——— P 
etermine calculating the difference scores as indicated, it is possible 
More simp] = correlation between gains and the intelligence scores 
Equation i y means of an equation suggested by Woodrow. This 


oporrp2 — OPAIPI 


i тт = 
In c Ig 
Which Vor + ср? — 2r pip20 P10P2 
] 
]ligence with gains 


ть = correlation of inte 
lligence with pre-test 


тр = correlation of inte і 
715 =correlation of intelligence with post-test 


rpm =correlation of pre-test with post-test 

op, =standard deviation of pre-test 

op, =standard deviation of post-test 

which very definitely indi- 
n between gain scores and 
m, it is consistent with the 


Th 

ec Р 

ae iere thus obtained is —.039, 

65 Scores gd any significant correlatio 
"ding of Surprising as this result may see 
: Other investigators. 
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Drake (1), for example, found a correlation of —.14 between scores 
on the A. C. E. scholastic aptitude test and gain in knowledge of biola 
as measured by two forms of the Coöperative Test Service Biology Peri 
with 217 students. His measure of gain was the difference beme 
initial and final standard scores. He believed that the explanation “4 
his results necessitated the postulation of a growth factor not relate 
to intelligence which he called the "Iota Function." b 

Do students who come to the course best prepared (as measured y 
their scores on the pre-test) gain more through practice and pane 
the materials covered by the test (as measured by the difference К 
tween post-test and pre-test scores) than those who come less well ve 
pared? The answer to this question can be found by correlating 
gain scores with the pre-test scores. М ET. 

In studying the problem we made use of an equation suggeste 
Woodrow, as follows: 


Opt pip. — СР] 


Рід = 


Vary? + op? — 2грурәтрүтрә 
in which, ‘ 


Trig =Correlation of pre-test with gain 
"1Р2 =Correlation of pre-test with post-test 
or =standard deviation of pre-test 

op: =standard deviation of post-test. 


The correlation thus obtained is —.359, This coefficient of corre 
tion is exaggerated because chance errors in the pre-test scores are neg 
tively correlated with the same chance errors in the gain scores. ity 
eliminate this spurious effect it is necessary to correct for unreliab!!^ 


c Win а R : uU 
each statistical element in the equation. This can be done by subs 


tuting the coefficient of correlation betwee 


ter 
n pre-test and post-test af 
its correction for attenuation, and the true 


th 
standard deviations for € 
pre-test and post-test. The corrected coefficient of correlation betW 


pre-test and gain is —.010. This shows that there is no relation between 
initial knowledge of the content of th ie 
as measured by this proficienc р 
students. 

The correlation between post- 
following equation: 


e introductory course in psycho 
y examination and the gains made by 


З the 
test and gain may be obtained by 


i 


Spo — Opi pip. 
Tpog = 


Vor? F om? — 2r pipe pis p 


in which, 


"род =correlation of post-test with gain 


Trip? = correlation of pre-test with post-test 
om =standard deviation of pre-test 


7r2=standard deviation of post-test. 


"9 
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This coefficient of correlation is .625. However, since this coefficient 
of correlation is influenced by chance errors in the post-test which are 
Positively correlated with the same errors in the gain scores, the value 
must be corrected in the same manner as that used above in correcting 
the correlation between pre-test and gain scores. The corrected co- 
efficient is .712, which indicates that those students who gained most 
from the course also had the highest post-test scores and that those 
who gained least had the lowest post-test scores. 

Since we have shown that gain scores (post-test minus pre-test) for 
Our group of students do not correlate with intelligence nor with initial 
knowledge of elementary psychology, other factors than intelligence and 
Prior knowledge must account for the improvement in achievement. 
We do not have specific evidence to indicate what these factors are, but 
We would expect that among the more important ones are interest and 
Motivation, opportunity to study, effective study habits, traits of per- 
Sonality, and emotional conflicts both at the time of study and at the 
time of taking the examination. At any rate, it is apparent that non- 
intellectual factors must be assumed to account for differential improve- 
Ment in achievement in the introductory course in psychology so far as 
that improvement is measured by our test- 

, In summary, the examination which we prepared to measure pro- 
ciency in elementary psychology is to some extent a measure of in- 
telligence, When the proficiency examination in psychology is taken 
Prior to formal study of psychology the correlation coefficient of the 
Scores on this test with the scores ОП the Otis Gamma test of intelligence 
15.556. However, when the same psychology examination is taken 
after formal uer the correlation with the same test of intelligence 
TOps to .429. The correlation between gain in score on the same test 
fo lowing practice and tuition in the material covered by the test with 
Scores on the Otis test is found to be —.039. This coefficient npa 
“early the lack of any significant correlation between gain in score er 
intelligence, The correlation between gain in score and et neil 
o Шо, indicating that the pre-test cannot bg = A eco The cor- 
тера a student might be expected to achieve in The 5. that the 
‘lation between gain in score and post-test 18 Ji ern 


E in in achievement. 

"dna lated to gain 1n a 

sit panel rpretations of these results. One of 
hich we used was largely a memory 
understanding of prin- 


erhaps the ceiling or 


iple re are several possible inte 
test is that the proficiency test У Є. m 
ы ул did not messi er. en : 
task bonds aren i Era peit students with good rae 8м on 
* pre-test to show their progress to the fullest degree. A үш ег мг 
*etation is that improvement following tuition 18 largely dependen 
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upon non-intellectual factors. Among the more important of these we 
. would expect to find interest and motivation, opportunity to study, 
study habits, personality traits, and emotional conflicts at the time of 
‘study and at the time of taking the examination. These factors call 
attention to the importance of non-intellectual processes in accountin: 
for differential improvement in achievement. j 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN THE TRAINING OF 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 


FRANCES McGEHEE 
University of Illinois 


rupe training in occupational therapy. approved by the 
and i. Medical Association is now being offered in fourteen colleges 
ae in the United States and Canada. Recently nine addi- 
tlie г colleges and universities have organized courses designed to meet 
Hos equirements set forth by the Council on Medical Education and 
ae of the American Medical Association which regulates the 
Spe by which schools are accredited. Graduation from an ac- 
patio ed course leads to eligibility for the Directory of Registered Occu- 

io nal Therapists maintained by the American Occupational Therapy 
Das: Clation, В To meet the demands for occupational therapists in army, 
Ка and civilian hospitals, many colleges and universities have pro- 

ded instruction and clinical training to enable students to fulfill the 


або requirements of a registered therapist. | , 
em August of 1943 the University of Illinois established a nine- 
ка curriculum leading to а Bachelor of Science degree in occupa- 
Offers therapy in the College of Medicine. Theoretical epe is 
of жы i the biological and social sciences, clinical subjects, an theory 
геа therapy. Technical training is © 
^om and crafts, educationa 
and 5 includes practice in general, orthope 
vildren's hospitals. 

“ы ды ә ms science epus 
is inchides at least two course i 
*. y general introductory course- The second course d WE 
of oe in the occupational therapy curriculum at the е. 
ing SÉ is the topic of this paper- There were two pane и 
theory ane (1) the application of the principles of psychology "' 

St and practice of occu ational therapy and c : 

E for lectures in sychiatry at the Medical School in Chicago. 
Velo ology Applied to Occupational Therapy 18 

olo in an attempt to bridge the вар between 
: us and psychiatry in the professional 
NH I es The content of the course a$ offered 2 
Зара ^ in the fall of 1943 is presented in the outline $ 


d by the American Medical 
psychology; one of which 


non the next 


Я А : 1 t 
are Individual differences in intelligence; motivate an а 
Вац, Phasized throughout the course to enable the em d a 
®nal therapy to understand and appreciate the problem 
35 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


(Psychology 36) 
I. Analysis of Behavior 
Stimulus and response 
Emotion 
Intelligence 
Learning 
Motivation 
Adjustment 
II. Methods of Appraising Personality 
Psychological tests 
Rating scales 
Case history 
Interview 
Observation on life situations 
' Questionnaire 
Play techniques with children 
Projective and apperceptive tests 
TIL Understanding the Abnormal Personality 
General criteria of abnormal personality 
Psychopathological symptoms 
Pathogenic and psychogenic factors 
Case material 
The normal individual 
The mentally deficient. 
The psychotic 
The neurotic 
The psychopathic personality 
ZW Psychology of the Physically Handicapped 
The crippled 
The blind 
The hard of hearing 
Speech defectives 
V. Mental Hygiene 
For the Occupational therapist 
For the hospitalized and convalescent patient. 
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Ch is article is the seventh in a series describing the Aviation Psy- 


olo; 
45, A Program of the Army Air Forces. In previous articles (2, 3, 
Я і “dividual units have been described. The 


bed the organization and general 
y 1943. The present report treats 
am in the AAF 
he period covered by the first 
ivities of the Psycho- 
AAF Training Com- 
r the psychological 
ees since the summer of 1942, 


sion of psychological research 
re the close of 1943. 


r the general super- 
Office of the 


ичде 
gical 
Ma 
ating 
vad 
Ш ее responsible for the superv! 
Th od Training Command 
Vision aoe Psychology Program W 
Air Sut the Psychological Branch, 
Мац а, now has units in the AAF Personne 
hese оде Continental Air Forces and in some 
time D. activities will be referred to only incidenta 
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quarters, 
agency fo 
;hich is unde 


overseas Air Forces. 
lly in the present 
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I. Misston 


The Psychological Section, Medical Division, Army Air Forces 
Training Command was established on 21 April 1942 and was assigned 
primary responsibility for the “application and correlation of the 
various tests used in the classification of aircrew members.” In addition 
to directing routine testing activities throughout the Training Com- 
mand, this implied also the collection of test results and training criteria 
and the performance of various statistical analyses in the determination 
of the validities of the individual tests and of the classification test 
battery as a whole. Subsequently, the mission of this Section was ex- 
panded to include the supervision and coordination of psychological 
research activities, including test development, the preparation 0 
recommendations to Headquarters, Army Air Forces for changes in the 
nature of the classification test battery, and the publication and dis- 
tribution of technical and non-technical reports of psychological re- 
search and classification testing. 


II. ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


In order to achieve a certain degree of specialization of responsi- 
bility and function, this Section was subdivided into four units: Ad- 
ministrative, Statistical, Field Studies, and Research. The Adminis- 
trative Unit is responsible for determination of policy, matters 0 
budget and supply, personnel management and records, and the inte- 
gration of the activities of the other units. The Statistical Unit 18 
responsible for the flow and maintenance of records, and the perform- 
ance of the various statistical analyses demanded by the routine testing 
and research activities of the program. The Field Studies Unit was еп" 
trusted with the task of securing and studying criterion data, perform- 
ing job analyses, and maintaining liaison with various training agencies 
in the field. The Research Unit's functions and achievements have bee” 
reported in a previous article (6). 


As indicated in the original article of this series (1) applicants for Аміна? 
Cadet training who passed the Aviation Cadet Qualifying Examination ge 
the end of October 1943 entered a Period of basic military training which mi 
followed by five months of instruction in a college or university. Applican 
were then sent to a classification center where they were given the psychologia, 
classification tests and were assigned to a specific type of training dependin 
upon the aptitude scores which they obtained, the preferences which they state E 
and the quota requirements of the Army Air Forces. This system had some “a 
vious defects, notably that of retaining throughout a lengthy period men W 
would eventually be disqualified on the basis of their test performance. 

When, on 7 July 1943, the Army Air Forces Training Command was аС 
vated as a combination of the Army Air Forces Flying Training Command e 
the Army Air Forces Technical Training Command, and all agencies concern A 
came within a single jurisdiction, it was decided to perform the psychologic 


ti- 
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Classification testing at Basic Training Centers before the applicant was ad- 
Mitted to the college course. Since a large number of applicants who were al- 
Teady in college had to be tested upon termination of their college course, while 
at the same time new trainees were to be tested prior to their college training, 
an immediate expansion of the testing program became necessary. 
In order to accomplish this expansion, Medical & Psychological Examining 
nits were set up at seven Army Air Force Basic Training Centers. These units 
Sere. responsible for precollege testing while the Psychological Research Units 
Continued to test those men who had completed their college course. The 
€xpansion necessitated the testing of approximately four times as many men 
Per unit time and raised a number of problems with respect to psychological 
Personnel procurement and training and maintenance of standardized classifica- 
tion procedures. И : 
Elo cope with these problems, a new unit, the Test Dorre fionni uoi ed 
EX ce to the organization of the Training Command Headquarters 'sychologi- 
~ section and entrusted with the planning of all aptitude testing activities and 
Psychological processing in the field units. At the same time the Field Studies 
Ut, whose mission was believed to have been substantially accomplished, was 
Isbanded and a Field Research Unit was formed which had the major function 
р! Coordinating psychological research activities. The need for such coordina- 


‘On had become more and more pressing as personnel were dispersed into many 


eld units and as the areas of study became more varied. The former Research 


"it was moved at this time to Santa Ana Army Air Base, Santa Ana, Cali- 
tnia, became specialized in its function, and was designated the Psychological 
st Film Unit (6). 
Fo PY 1 November 1943 the Psychologica 
mos Training Command consisted of an A 
one (now Colonel) F. A. Geldard, ws 
apisin (now Мы B. F. Kraffert, Jr.; a ^ S A 
ү Lt. Cale Jt BS os 497 Captain (now Major) R. L. Ex 9 rede 
pv Major) R. T. Sollenberger, Captain (оү aie a Test Operations 
w j f Vist Le | 
Y Major) S. R. Wallace, Jr. and сарењ Lt. (now Captain) В. von Н. 


Nt com а | ‹ 
| posed of Ma E. E. Ghiselli an р Le 
emer; a coeur ына and Records Ша pe ee ee Benoit 
and Me’ 1st Lt. (now Captain) L. Berwick, 1st Lt. 


^r. A. G. Whitney. 


fo 


1 Section, Headquarters Army Air 
dministrative Unit composed of Lt. 
now Lt. Colonel) A. P. Horst, 
Field Research Unit composed 


ROCESSING 
IIL. Suprrviston or CLASSIFICATION TESTING AND P 


inues to be the 
| su The Major function of this Section has been sind ңа prepa 
Pervision of psychological classification testing an (iw upon ps- 
or commendations for aircrew training pue procedures em- 
: орі bie @ ge 
Plo &ical procedures. A description of the g 


: Е ver, it 

m Yed may be found in the first article of this а L^ eani 5 

the, be of interest to indicate some of the changes W д Mead these 
tas Procedures and some of the problems which a 

i. hological 

\ i Psychologica! 

Ex necessity for the activation af the E Mun eo tns change 

may eek Units has been р above. ison between ilie знатен э 

е appreciated in terms of a © 
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tested before and after the establishment of these units. For example, slightly 
more than 4,000 trainees were tested nationally per week in October 1943, and 
this may be regarded as a representative rate for the preceding year. In the 
week ending 18 December 1943, however, less than two months after the estab- 
lishment of the Medical & Psychological Examining Units, approximately 
15,000 trainees were tested. In the period between 1 July 1943 and 30 June 
1944, approximately 338,000 men were completely tested with the psychological 
classification battery. In order to accomplish testing in such large numbers, it 
was of course necessary to obtain the services of many individuals with psy- 
chological training. This problem of personnel procurement, never an easy one, 
became particularly acute when the Medical & Psychological Examining Units 
were established and the flow of men to be tested increased. A basic nucleus for 
each of the Medical & Psychological Examining Units was provided by transfer 
of experienced officers and enlisted men from the three Psychological Research 
Units. These cadres were supplemented with men who had previously serve 
as enlisted men at Psychological Research Units and subsequently graduated 
from Officer Candidate Schools, and with officers with psychological training 
who had been assigned to other duties within the Training Command. Some 200 
enlisted men were obtained from the Army Specialized Training Program in 
which they had received training in psychological testing. These were supple- 
mented by other enlisted men without psychological training who were believed 
capable of learning to carry out satisfactorily the more routine testing duties. 


As the usefulness of the Classification Test Battery for the prediction 
of graduation or elimination from flying training became apparent and 
as changes in procurement policies increased the number of aircrew 
applicants, minimum qualifying aptitude scores have been raised by 
the action of Headquarters, Army Air Forces. At the present time, 
in order to qualify for pilot training, an applicant must obtain a pilot 
aptitude score of 6. The minimum qualifying bombardier aptitude score 
is also 6, while qualification for navigator training depends on a navi- 
gator aptitude score of 7.* The determination of these qualifying scores 
is a complex matter which involves many considerations. Not the least 
of these springs from the fact that the qualifying scores must be 80 
balanced as to qualify a sufficient number of trainees for each air-creW 
specialty. The general trend of changes in minimum qualifying score? 
has been one of progressively cutting off more and more individuals: 
until only about half of the applicants who are tested now qualify for 
one or more of the Aircrew Officer specialties, 


* The method of obtaining these aptitude scores is described in the first article of this 
series (1). The scores are expressed on a nine-point scale based on half standard deviatio” 
units for a normally distributed group. A pilot aptitude score of 6 therefore extends fro? 
one-quarter to three-quarter standard deviations above the mean in а normalize 
distribution of scores of all men who take the tests, having previously passed the Army 
Air Forces Qualifying Examination. It is of interest to note that the term "stanine" has 
been coined for these scores and has found wide acceptance. It seems highly probable 
that the term is destined to become good psychological jargon, as it has already attaine 

' widespread military usage. 
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IV. Basic DATA 


Ж, ce upon which the Training Command Psychological Pro- 
fins nia € largely based in both its operational and research func- 
in obtained from the field units and the training schools. The 
This U ange of these records is the responsibility of the Statistical Unit. 
A pni has faced and solved a number of knotty problems resulting 
M rom the magnitude of the testing program and the new methods 
Ben i in preparing data for use with IBM machines. Data on all 
a ested with the classification battery are reported by the field units 
cards and rosters. 


vidual's name, date and place of 


A * m 
name card for each man tested gives theindi 
marital status, education, and 


m 
ion. аа number, army serial number, age a 
Quali 15 flying experience. Other non-test data, reported by roster, are: medical 
TOR ii sat military and training status, strength of interest for each type of 
vidual HI first preference for type of training, and preference waiver (the indi- 
ed f is given an opportunity to indicate his degree of willingness to be classi- 
is or the form of training for which his aptitude score 18 highest regardless of 
оо еве), Test and classification data, also reported by roster, include 
E $ on each of the tests in the battery, aptitude scores for each aircrew spe- 
аы y, the classification recommended by the Psychological Unit, and the actual 
“Ssignment made by the Assignment Board. The data received from the train- 


in Е А : 
Ng schools are in rosters which give the name army serial number, and disposi- 
etc.) of each man 


in p eraduation, elimination and cause, holdover and cause, 
ning. 
E processing of the records, maintenance of the files, and ш 
їз ysis of these data аге performed primarily on IBM machines. The 
o а are entered on punch cards which are filed in various ways in order 
„реше collation and to facilitate the many searches which e- 
S in connection with special studies. At the ran е 
в са Unit maintains ten such files arranged ree a уш, 
numb number before graduation, by officer serial number, S i at 
id п, by class, and alphabetically, by name. Rs ee ШЕ 
асг, the psychological data and training 1n s we be 
ge Unit disseminates these data 11 the form О s nm 
t ned cards to the field units and psychological detachments 


* Training Command | 

rien indication of the magnitude and extent of the irn e ke 

i „tained may be obtained from the following facts. ver о : 
s on individuals are represented. Approximately six million punc 

m $ are at present in active files, and an additional two million are 1n 

Рогагу and inactive files. . 

and research with these 


n the course of the basic record keeping 
tds on IBM cards a number of unusual applications of IBM ma- 


pus have been employed and several new techniques have been de- 
Oped. Without going into technical detail, it may be of interest to 


Teco 
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: — he 
note some of the applications of IBM machines to the problems of t 
Psychological Program. 


. rge 
1. Procedure for Alphabetic Collating. Normally the collator [o e 
` alphabetically. By coding the alphabetic zone punches, the co i. In this 
made to recognize alphabetic punching and thus merge alphabetica y ott y 
way, newly alphabetized cards can be economically merged in the pri 
alphabetized cards to keep a current alphabetic file. in Inter 
2. Procedure for Obtaining Frequency Distributions on the Tabulator distri 
vals of Between 1 and 10. Ordinarily by controlling on the tens position — А 
bution in intervals of ten is obtained and by controlling on the units post "s 
distribution in intervals of one is obtained. With the aid of specially prep a 
interval heading cards—distributions in intervals of any number between 
10 may be obtained. | on 
3 eaters fur Converting Three Strengths of Interests to First е on 
the Collator. The problem of converting the expressed Strength of an inte eed 
à 1 to 9 scale for Bombardier, Navigator, and for Pilot training to a 1 st m 19 
ence: i.e., picking the highest rating, including all combinations of ties, d de: 
be solved. Although ordinarily the collator compares only two things S devel 
cides whether they are equal or one is higher or lower, a method has been of 
oped for making this 3-way comparison, picking the highest of the three 
ties. ‚2 $ed 
4. Correlation Methods. Several different methods for obtaining the E nts 
data (ХХ, ХҮ, XY, EX? ЖҮ?) necessary for computing correlation coeficie 
are used. The typical correlation problem encountered is one involving VIS 
2-digit variables for about 5,000 cases. The most useful method is one invo ary 
digiting and progressive totals with the cutting and tabulating of ee 2- 
cards. Elaborate check techniques are used. When this method is applied 
digit-and 3-digit variables, it is 
that the tabulation of sum 
squares and cross products. 


5. Biserial Distributions and Sums of Squares. 


tion, progressive totals, and total transfer, pass-fail 
yielding the sums of sq 


butions are obtained. 


“ns Y if 50 

Possible to select and position ооч af 
mary cards will yield a single total for the sum 

"E ес“ 

Using digiting, class a 

distributions are obta! er 
uares for the total group at the same time as the dis 


V. DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION oF DEVICES FOR 
PREDICTING AIRCREW Success 

The general procedures follo 

and validation of the Class 


in the initial article of this Series. Job analyses, test construction, 4 


d "аі 
оп Test Battery and of experimen 


the 
y brought home to members of | 


| 
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o CHEN Validity estimates even when obtained on very large 
ami = hays fluctuated to a substantial degree. However, by cumu- 
E g data from many large samples and by using a large number of 
ests in the Classification Battery it has been possible to obtain a 
gradual, consistent improvement in the validity of the composite apti- 
tude scores in successive revisions of the battery. 

The battery employed throughout the greater part of the current 
Year includes 18 tests, of which 12 are of the paper and pencil variety 
and 6 are individual apparatus tests. Some of these tests are chiefly 
peas in the prediction of one particular specialty, others are weighted 
it ‚лаң or in some cases for all of the various aircrew specialties. 
б of interest to note that the best weighting of the 12 printed tests 

r predicting success in primary pilot training schools gives an esti- 
жы multiple validity coefficient equal to the best weighting of the 
Psychomotor tests (.51). The best weighting of all tests combined 
уез a multiple validity coefficient of .60. These figures are based on 
Validity coefficients and intercorrelations obtained from several thou- 
Sand cases. The data appear to justify the increased expenditure en- 


tailed by the use of apparatus tests. 

E From the outset it has been recognize 
Пу system of selection and classification of personnel for the various 
aircrew specialties is proficiency in combat. However, at the time the 


r Е 
search program was started this country was not at war. Further- 


More, it was believed that as а tentative criterion of the suitability of 


'ndividuals selected, the judgments of instructors and AAF officers 
Serving as check pilots and supervisors would provide the most useful 
nd valid evaluations of the men selected which could be obtained 


Within. а reasonable period following their selection and classification. 
imer and fall of 1941 it was de- 


d that the only valid basis for 


In 
es is whether to send him on to the next stage an 
to eliminate him from further consideration and trai 


15 decision i te judgments о 
n is usually based on the separa e judg 5 e 
ave flown with the individual to check the original estimate of the instructor. 


instances where it is believed another instructor might regard the student as 


thet i ini ‘ith a new instructor. 
$ is gi rtunity for training W! ew ins c 
| рер иаш pede in standards not only of individual in- 


ough it is i variation 1 
vanstors and De pa e also of schools and classes, will апей, m 
fro “ity coefficients obtained, the general comparability of йе obtaine 
Sureq p ples with quite different proportions of graduates and e iminees is in- 

У using biserial correlation coefficients. 


Before a test is included in the Classification Battery, therefore, it 


i Validated upon a number of samples. When possible, it is validated 


a 5 З 
Sainst the graduation-elimination criterion in elementary, basic, and 
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advanced pilot training and in specialized navigator and bugie 
training. However, a test may be considered for inclusion s me 
posite pilot aptitude score upon the basis of its validity for incid 
pilot training alone since by far the largest proportion of e pos pee 
occurs during that phase. This procedure is also justified on the таг 
of data which demonstrate that the validity of a test for наман 
training does not differ very greatly from its validity for elemen e. 
basic, and advanced training combined. Validation of eiim 
tests for bombardier or navigator training presents a more di d 
problem because only a small proportion of aircrew applicants n 
such training, and a very large group of unclassified applicants hal 
be tested in order to provide an acceptable sample. This problem m 
been met by giving, at a later stage, experimental test batteries c i 
posed of tests specifically designed for these forms of training to apP 
cants who have already been classified for them. . sal 
Periodically, data obtained from the validation of experimen E 
tests and from the routine validation of the Classification Battery iud 
evaluated, and indicated adjustments in the composition and weight! in 
of the battery are made. The multiple regression technique is used i 
determining the weight of each test for each of the three perils 
aptitude scores. The estimates of test validities obtained from vali ж 
tion studies are employed. These are occasionally regressed, rm 
when in the judgment of the Aviation Psychologists they can be "^ 
proved by utilizing additional information. For example, when. h 
experimental test, on the basis of a few samples, shows unusually oe 
validity, a somewhat lower validity estimate is assigned to it in ОГ 
to take account of the expected shrinkage in subsequent samples wt 
to avoid placing too much confidence in the stability of a single e 
Occasionally, too, when a test is believed to be very promising on e 
basis of observation, reports, and analyses of combat requiremen sí 
and insufficient data are available for an estimate of validity, the "t 
is weighted by judgment and included in the battery. A new weight! 
is then made when validity data mature. tely 
The determination of test weights has been accomplished separa н? 
for each aircrew specialty. That is, a set of weights for pilot has a 
determined by combining tests in such a way as to give the maxim pe 
prediction of the pilot criterion, a second s 2 ree 
same way for navigator, chive 
resulting composite aptitude scores have shown substantial port je 
intercorrelations—usually between .50 and .70 but in certain batt г 
as low as .20 and as high as .90. Since minimum qualifying scores , of 
been set so as to disqualify a large number of individuals from gramm 
the three aircrew specialties, and a substantial number from all t 


et has been prepared i 
and a third set for bombardier. The 
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it is apparent that the test results have served in part a selection func- 
tion. Classification—the determination of the one of several categories 
to which each man can most profitably be assigned—has been achieved 
somewhat indirectly by this multiple cut-off procedure. In addition, 
the psychological processing units have considered the stanine scores, 
Preferences and strengths of preferences for each individual for a spe- 
cific type of training. 

The statistic employed as the estimate of validity of each test has 
been the biserial coefficient of correlation. In the use of this coefficient 
there have arisen some problems of which the most difficult is concerned 
With the application of corrections for the restriction of range. Since 
the group which enters aircrew training is first screened on the basis 
of the Aviation Cadet Qualifying Examination (now designated as the 
AAF Qualifying Examination) there is little doubt that the range of 
Scores on each of the tests is restricted to varying degrees. Further 
restriction occurs as a result of the use of minimum qualifying aptitude 
Scores (stanines). Correction for the restriction resulting from the 
Qualifying Examination has, thus far, not been made. Formulas for 
the correction of the second type of restriction have been employed, 
although it is not believed that this problem has been solved to a com- 
Pletely satisfactory degree because it appears that not all of the as- 
Sumptions on which the known formulas are based are valid. More 
information in this regard should be available as data mature for an 
€xperimental group of approximately 1,500 candidates admitted to 
Pilot training without regard to scores on the Qualifying Examination 


Ог the classification tests. 

In any case, it has been recognized that seft З i 
Coefficient is primarily that of a tool for the statistical manipulation of 
data rather than a true statement of the contribution of the test battery 
to effective selection and classification. Furthermore, military authori- 
ties are not inclined to interest in esoteric statistical devices. The 

asic data employed in evaluating the effectiveness of the test battery 
and in coordinating the results of psychological testing with the estab- 
'shment of minimum qualifying scores are, therefore, presented in the 
form of tables of elimination rates by stanine. Thus, an igna e 

Figure I will show that, while less than 5% of the ор UE 

i € highest pilot aptitude score were eliminated from elemen ышк d 

ng, almost 80% of those receiving the lowest score were elu » 

i € individuals with very low stanines Were sent into чеш сш 

1 the war, before minimum stanine requirements were establis к E 

jor Current minimum qualifying score of 6 for pilot training had been 
огсе for the entire group shown in Figure I an 


d the same elimination- 
gr: е ша 
aduation policy had been maintaine 


the usefulness of the biserial 


d, 70% of the potential eliminees 
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FIGURE I. Рев CENT ELIMINATED FROM PRIMARY Pitot TRAINING. 


This includes those eliminated for flying deficiency, fear or own request, and physical 
or administrative reasons for each pilot stanine in fifteen consecutive pilot classes totaling 
153,000 cases. The overall elimination rate is 25 90. 


would have been disqualified but only 37% of the potential graduate? 
Actually, of course, these data suffer from the effect of range restriction 
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The study of various measures which might be employed for un 
Purposes continues. In general, the results have not been encouras? 
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FIGURE II. Per CENT ELIMINATED FROM ADVANCED BOMBARDIER TRAINING. 


fear or own request for 


This includes those eliminated for unsatisfactory progress, 
totaling 4,500 cases. The 
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55 bombardier stanine in four consecutive bombardier classes 
*rall elimination rate is 19%. 
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This ; ey ; 
А sa taroen een чу classes totaling 3,900 cases. The over- 


all e Navigator stanine in six consecutive navigator 
mination rate is 17%. 
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since, as might be expected, the reliability of most of the cm 
mains unsatisfactory despite efforts to improve it. Some of the po a 
bilities explored have been grades given in ground courses алй Шш 
work, performance on various ground trainers, phase checks = ^ 
jective" scales, average circular error in bombing, scores in fixe AM 

nery training, rankings made by superior officers during opera dol 
training (e., training in operational training units after pa 
from the Training Command), and ratings made by superior О k, 
in combat. Early in 1944, three Psychological Research Projects ^. 
at the appropriate Central Instructors Schools were established. а 
Psychological Research Project (Pilot) is under the direction of ? Jer 
N. E. Miller, while the Bombardier and Navigator Projects are un Е. 
the direction of Major Е. Н. Kemp and Captain L. F. Carter, resp 7 
tively. These projects are also conducting research in the selection 
instructors and in methods of training. The relevance of the prob 

of criteria of proficiency to these topics is obvious. 


VI. APPLICATION OF THE CLASSIFICATION TEST BATTERY 
TO OTHER Groups 


While the Classification Battery was designed for the selection ай 
classification of applicants for pilot, bombardier, 
it has also been applied, experimentally, 
Forces and to nationals of our Allies. At tl 
of the Women's Air Force Service Pilot tr. 
was administered to a group of women tr. 
the graduation-elimination criterion. 
performance of the women differed sig 
that of the men, the validity of the 
mately equal in the two groups. Thi 
offering itself, in the course of the 
in aviation aptitude test performan 


or navigator trainine' 
to other groups in the 3 
he request of those in chat 
aining program, the Ha 
ainees and validated aga" 
It was found that, although 

nificantly in many respects о 
pilot aptitude score was pant, 
5 constitutes the only opportu g 
war, to investigate sex differe” 

ce. А 
experimentally to aircrew trainees y 


nc 
et 


the selection of career gunners a 
gunners, air mechanic gunners, and 
tests for graduation-eliminatio 
formly low and the criterion it: 
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radio operator gunners. The validity ° pi 
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tio: . . H . H 
cetus elimination. Other criteria have been and continue to be investigated 
us far the results have been disappointing. 


E as the Classification Test Battery has been applied to numerous 
E ou ie its possibilities for the prediction of other than success in 
weg € have been explored. One of the major problems at- 
de has been the effort to detect those individuals who are possessed 
e е qualities of leadership to make it possible for them to 
ES heir responsibilities as officers as well as members of the aircrew. 
a = present time the AAF commissions some aircrew trainees as 
E s. upon their graduation from advanced training while others 
E issued warrants as Flight Officers. The basis for differential ap- 
pu is provided by a Flight Officer Composite Score. This score 
: eveloped at the request of the Personnel Division and is a com- 
Ee obtained from scores on certain of the classification tests, the 
E re on a Flight Officer Final Examination which is composed mainly 
judgment items, and a series of ratings obtained from a rating scale 
ES which each trainee is rated by instructors at various stages of 
bos e with respect to qualities of leadership, judgment, responsi- 
y, military bearing, initiative, self-confidence, force of character, 


alert ; : Е 
lertness, comprehension, cooperativeness, attention to duty, and pro- 


lessional proficiency. The validation of the Flight Officer Composite 
mplished because of the absence 


Eire has never been successfully acco 

reliable and valid criteria of officer quality. Attempts are now being 
made to discover and develop such criteria, particularly from investi- 
gations at the Officer Candidate School and from the voluminous records 
and ratings in this connection available at the United States Military 
Academy. It is believed, for example, that some useful information 
May be obtained as a result of the recent experimental administration 
9f the Classification Battery to some 900 West Point Cadets. 


Another problem which has recently received a great deal of atten- 


tion is that of the selection of men who are qualified for the duties of 


Mstructing in pilot, bombardier, navigator, and gunnery training. 
number of experimental tests have been develope 


d and validated 
along with the Classification Battery against various indirect and, in 
om ral, unsatisfactory criteria of teaching proficiency. The investi- 
gation of such criteria and further research upon this ge 


neral problem, 
Particularly as it applies to the disposition of personnel returned from 
Ombat, is continuing. Most of the work 
Ommand on this project has been carried 


done in the AAF Training 
out at the three Psychologi- 
Cal Research Projects which have worked in coóperation with the 
Nes min Division, Office of the Surgeon, 
ommand. 


AAF Personnel Distribu- 
When a pilot trainee completes basic flying training, he is assigned 
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either to single engine or twin engine advanced training. The sei 
majority of those who receive single engine training become fig » 
pilots while most of those who are trained in twin engine ois sob 
subsequently transitioned to medium or heavy bombers. Although ү 
analyses indicate that the skills demanded of the bomber pilot are re 
different from those which are necessary for the successful fighter p! ү 
men have been classified for these specialties almost entirely on M 
basis of their expressed preferences and their physical characteris 
Since trainees themselves know little about the two specialties, шм 
expressed preferences are highly erratic and based on somewhat penia 
eral considerations. With a view to differentiating success in оре 
fighter and bomber planes, studies have been made of the кипы 
of test scores to various measures of proficiency in specialized an 
training. Much work remains to be done in this area and the new ir 
activated psychological research programs in the four continental а" 
forces are studying this problem intensively, b 
Recently, combat observation has brought attention to the m 
lems of selecting personnel for lead crews. Since on some mission 
n theater of operations, the success or failu 
depend upon the effectiveness of a single lea 


wife х PS tes 

conditions, to validate EREHE, are 
elop and validate new tests whic i 

ombat performance. Similar rese 
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ever, been somewhat slower than might have been predicted partly be- 
cause of the exigencies of the military situation and partly because of the 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory proficiency measures. One problem 
to which a contribution could be made was concerned with the improve- 
ment of grading procedures in ground courses. Here the principles of 
educational psychology were immediately applicable. The Armed 
Forces has for some time employed rating scales of various kinds, and 
the experience of psychologists in this respect has been useful. One of 
the most promising of the training research projects is that of work on 
various types of ground trainers. Not only do such trainers provide the 
Dossibilities for obtaining data on the course of learning, but they also 
give promise of providing valid and reliable proficiency standards. The 
activities of psychologists in investigating the problems of training in 
aircraft recognition have been reported in a previous article by the 
Psychological Test Film Unit (6). 


VIII. SPECIAL STUDIES 


Many special research projects which do not fall naturally under the 
headings thus far discussed have been carried out. To give some indica- 
tion of their scope, a few of the individual projects may be mentioned. 
A number of studies have been made and will continue to be made on 
aircraft accidents, particularly on their relationship to the pilot aptitude 
Score and to various experimental tests. The analysis and interpretation 
Of results is difficult because of the complexity of the situation and most 
Studies have failed to yield clear-cut results. There is evidence indicat- 
ing that trainees with high pilot stanines have fewer accidents per 100,- 
000 hours of flying in elementary training than do those with low ЫТ 
Stanines, Special studies are now in progress on groups of cases for whic 
the pilot stanine and training evaluation did not agree. Special шош 
9f high stanine eliminees and low stanine graduates at various pubs € 
training have been selected and compared to each other вт а 
Stanine graduates and low stanine eliminees. Studies have a e 
made of individuals who are held over in training for one or pains 
and of those who are eliminated for training for fear А тера n 
°F at their own request. These cases have, as а group, ‘OW «ў вит 
nes, but it is proposed to attempt to discover what, if any * i gd 
Istics are peculiar to them. A number of studies have been ma eofn ^s 
Stanines, graduation rates, and validity coefficients for various training 
“lasses and schools. Until recently schools have not Hun E 
UR respect to pilot aptitude scores represented in ar роршач on 
and, as might be expected, this has been associated with a heterogeneity 
= elimination rate from school to school. The relati 


onship between the 
Pilot stanine and elimination rate by school is very significant, as 1s the 
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relationship between mean pilot stanine and elimination rate by train: 
ing class. Despite differences in mean pilot stanine and in elimination 
rate from school to school and from class to class, however, validi 
coefficients for schools and classes usually varied only to an extent tha 
would be expected by change. 


IX. PUBLICATIONS 


It has been recognized that in a program of such magnitude it 15 
primary importance to insure that the personnel, no matter how vite 
dispersed, will be kept cognizant of the work of their colleagues. д 
that reason the Field Research Unit has routinely published and а 
tributed a number of publication series. A series of Research Bulletin? 
of which 49 were published in the fiscal year 1943-1944, have repor 
significant findings of various research projects and the routine vali ins 
tions obtained from various training classes. Nine Technical Bullet 


technical and methodological que 
е, were discussed. Three Analys!5 e 
he results of job analyses, while "i. 
d Research Notes have reported pr ^ 
or research studies. Each of the PSY 


H . i 1 
shes its own Research Bulletin St 
e throughout the psyc i g , 


rainees for Success 
good combat off 
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the results of the classification test battery and of further testing. Each 
of these units will undertake research in a specified area, such as prob- 
lems of leadership and motivation, aptitudes required for fighter pilot 
duty, and accident proneness. 

In a further attempt to relate the classification test battery to the 
combat situation, a revision of the battery has been made which will 
provide a fighter pilot and a bomber pilot stanine in place of the undif- 
ferentiated pilot aptitude score. These scores are approximately equiv- 
alent in their validity in elementary pilot training, but the weights for 
the fighter pilot score place greater emphasis upon speed of reaction and 
coordination, while the weights for the bomber pilot score place greater 
emphasis upon maturity of judgment, personal background, and intelli- 
gence, These modified weights for the two specialties incorporate, in 
addition to available coefficients from training sources, validity esti- 
Mates based on qualitative data arising from observations in the com- 
bat theaters and interviews with more than 300 officers in immediate 
Supervision of active combat units in the European and Mediterranean 
Theaters. Since it is possible to change the weights in accordance with 
these estimates without materially affecting the validity of predictions 
With respect to training, it is believed that this procedure is a very de- 
Sirable one. At the same time, and more or less on the basis of the same 
type of information, weights have now been established for other com- 
bat crew specialties and aptitude scores for various types of gunnery 
training are being assigned. These gunnery stanines will be made avail- 
able to personnel officers for use in assigning men to the various special- 
ized types of training but no minimum requirements have been estab- 


ished at the : 

q present time. - | КК: 

Тһе iency criteria in training will undoubtedly gain 
search for proficiency а. 


Sreater impetus as it progresses. Encouraging results have 
obtained by the te iet Research Project (Pilot) in an anoa 
tory study of an objective scale of flying proficiency, based on "- ^ 
With which certain maneuvers are performed at various stages © the 
training process. Similarly, the phase check and the ground mtra 
Proach to standards of proficiency in navigator, bombardier, and ес 
ible gunnery training are believed to show considerable gurr BR 
Such reliable and valid criteria have been established, a И п we 
‘raining problems will become susceptible of investigation and soi 
In short, while it is not proposed to discontinue attempts by improve 
the validity of the classification battery for the prediction о er in 
Ying training, it is believed that the solution to this problem has been 
@pproximated so nearly that much of the emphasis of the program may 


shifted to the advanced problems of combat on the one hand, and the 
asic problems of training and proficiency measurement on the other. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WAR: NOTES 


Walter V. Bingham Receives Exceptional Civilian Service Award. WALTER V. 
BINGHAM, Chief Psychologist, Classification and Replacement Branch, Ad- 
Jutant General's Office, and Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Classifica- 
tion of Military Personnel since 1940, received the Emblem for Exceptional 
Civilian Service at a presentation ceremony Oct. 25 in the office of Major Gen- 
eral J. A. Ulio, The Adjutant General. General Ulio made the presentation and 
Colonel George R. Evans, Chief, Classification and Replacement Branch, AGO, 


read the following citation: 


4 For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of outstanding service. As 
chief Psychologist of The Adjutant General's Office during the early days of the organiza- 
tion of the Personnel Classification and Replacement Branch, his ability to formulate 
PSychological tests which have become standard in the selection of personnel for initial 
and specific assignments and his keen foresight and knowledge of psychological problems 
aS applied to the military Personnel Classification System, made him an invaluable aid. : 

he thorough and efficient manner in which he performed his duties gained recognition 
throughout the entire War Department and the Army, and is reflected in the establish- 
Ment and acceptance of the Army General Classification Tests and Aptitude Tests as a 
Standard military personne! procedure. He has made a substantial contribution to the 


mili "W Жы” 3 
ilitary service in time of national emergency. 


This highest civilian award conferred by the War Department is recognition 
Of the outstanding service rendered by Dr. Bingham for his work in developing 
2 organizing the personnel system of the Army. Dr. Bingham's interest in 
lis matter has continued since the World War, when he was a lieutenant col- 
9nel in the Personnel Branch of the General Staff, and did pioneer work in de- 
Cloping a personnel program for the Army. He was largely responsible for 
Writing the Personnel System of the United States Army, published in 1919, which 
аз been of inv ervice in the present war. Р 
George hee p ie Leonard Carmichael as Director of the National 
Roster, The appointment of GEORGE A. Works, of the University of E 
© succeed LEONARD CARMICHAEL as Director of the National Roster ol н 
‘he and Specialized Personnel, was announced Oct. 31 by Paul V. McNutt, 


Nairman of the War Manpower Commission. Dr. Carmichael үре т 
"àirman of the Committee on Scientific Research Personnel an aN ies E = 
9 the Roster. In accepting Dr. Carmichael's resignation, Mr. Mc n “toms z 
!d so in order to permit him to devote more time to his duties a pee ei i 
Ufts College. Before going to Chicago as Dean of Students а A os 
Xaminer, Dr, Works had served as President of the University of Con 


nd on the faculties of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and cmm 


ince it was created 
i r. Carmichael has been Director of the National Roster ahos it po E 
2 1940, The Roster has been responsible for placing more ойл (08 = 
inq onally-trained men and women in the Army, Navy, Mg r oer 
ae etry, In addition, the Roster has provided deta E ш De dam 
Ded forces and Selective Service concerning the quali catio Кы 
:900 of its registrants. The information was used in p тошо 
tren in positions where their specialized training would be 
(Service in the war program. "Mm m 


"ie Carmichael's work," said Mr. McNutt, ‘lized personnel has been 
Intaining a roster of the nation's scientific and specialized p 
ч 


1 ; ] 
Qvaluable service to the war program. 
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J. McV. Hunt, (Ed.). Personality and the behavior disorders. A handbags 
based on experimental and clinical research. New York: Ronald Press, 
1944. Pp. у +1242, 2 vols. 


Psychologists interested in the abnormal and pathological domain v 
claim this Handbook as evidence of the enormous development of that PT adt 
A glance at the elaborate coverage of topics with ample bibliographies, at EU. 
one running to well over 500 items, reveals a growing concern with деч ш 
persons and their actions. Even though the editor intended that the M. 
should deal with personality and its development as well as with abnorma’ aa 
the primary emphasis is placed on pathology—a telling evidence of the exp! 
sion of the abnormal field. А пег 

That this work is important follows at once from the comprehensive mong is 
in which it treats facts, research developments, and theoretical issues. Ther! G 
warrant, accordingly, for a full indication of its general organization, conten 
and authorship. The following chapter-listing by parts may also serve as a ге 
ence point for evaluating the enterprise as a whole. ; Mac 

I. Theories of Personality: (1) The Structure of Personality (D. W. ( 
Kinnon), (2) Personality in Terms of Associative Learning (E. R. Guthrie), 
Dynamic Theory of Personality (O. H. Mowrer and C. Kluckhohn). m 

II. Cross-Sectional Methods of Assessing Personality: (4) Subjective Eva In 
tions of Personality (E. S. Jones), (5) Personality Tests (J. B. Maller), (6) 
terpretation of Imaginative Productions (R. W. White). ism 

III. Behavior Dynamics, Experimental Behavior Problems, and Hypnolt 10° 
(7) Clinical Approach to the Dynamics of Behavior (T. M. French), (8) PR of 
logical Effects of Emotional Tension (L. J. Saul), (9) Experimental Analys 
Psychoanalytic Phenomena (R. R. Sears), (10) Level of Aspiration (K. LETA 
T. Dembo, L. Festinger, P. S. Sears), (11) Outline of Frustration Theon 
(S. Rosenzweig), (12) Conditioned Reflex Method and Experimental Меш 
(Н. 5. Liddell), (13) Experimental Behavior Disorders in the Rat (Е. W- tis™ 
ger), (14) Experimental Studies of Conflict (N. E. Miller). (15) Hyp? 
(A. Jenness). di 

IV. Determinants of Personality— Biological and Organic: (16) Ме ой! 
(L. S. Penrose), (17) Constitutional Factors in Personality (W. H. She! Jogi“ 
of the Brain (S. Cobb), (19) Physio | 
; tile 
V. Determinants of Personality—Experiential and Sociological: (20) Infa iid 
Experience in Relation to Personality Development (M. A. Ribble) 21) (22) 


tors in Human Behavior (R. БУТ. Faris). ` ' 


‚огде! 
í ө of Behavior Disorder: (25) Behavior The ‚Се 
in Childhood (L. Kanner), (26) Delinquent and аб, шө E 28) 
Lowrey), (27) Unfit Personalities i 
The Psychoneuroses (W. Malamud) (29) The F 
ron), (30) The Concept of Psych i 
States (W. G. Lennox). 


VII. Some Investigated Correlates of Behavior Disorder: (32) psycholog, p 
Deficit (J. McV. Hunt and C. N. Cofer), (33) ElectroencephalographY 5 1 
Lindsley). | 
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Er Пану u gas of Behavior Disorders: (34) Psychiatric 
tevenson). . Appel), (35) The Prevention of Personality Disorders (G. S. 
М. ee are psychologists, 1 psychiatrists, 3 anthropologists, 2 
two Heading E hy siologist; and 1 sociologist, though several are listed under 
chiatry. , for example, psychology and physiology or psychology and psy- 
Biss he outline indicates, the mass of content makes it impossible to sum- 
Psychology on ae treated. It ranges from the extreme of practical child 
on Есейип T uding suggestions for infant training, through many variations 
articles; stand i en important summaries of literature in the style of Bulletin 
Special сетти textbook descriptions of psychiatric materials, summaries of 
isorders in a findings as in the chapters on encephalography, behavior 
i. Psychiatric theo s s aspiration level, and conflict, to basic psychological and 
many indicati east n quality of writing the contributions vary considerably, 
treated, he ng a deep understanding and judicious presentation of the subject 
too pleasia a few resemble elementary textbook chapters. Another not 
much of d eature of the work as a whole is the excess of repetition. While 
Who fead i ae not be avoided under the general plan of the work, those 
and verlag, chapters consecutively can not escape the impression of overload 


Since j 
Producis in ШЕ preface the editor has offere 
term 5 this work, a reviewer can do no 
In of those aims. 
n the first place, the editor has not achieved his desire for a Handbook so 
verage of theory and fact per- 
ccounted for by his belief that 


d a detailed statement of his aims in 
better than to assay the results in 


IB i. 
| т аз с A 
i oncerns Personality. The inadequate co 


ainin So 
e ш nal individuals may perhaps be а 
alysis has been one of the dominant influences in personality study. 


i A 
уеп too, is basic to the fact that the aim to include contributions from 
nalyt; s life sciences has resulted mostly in varying statements of the psycho- 
ytic story. 
the n it was the editor's intention to bring together scientific illustrations of 
Material sine whole character of organisms or persons; yet a large share of the 
resses only their partial character. Of the divergent points of view 


Te ri 
basi, ated some emphasize psychic powers and principles; others argue for the 
at the soe of nerves and muscles. Not lacking, of course, is the protestation 
field Stee is the whole. Perhaps in this instance the inclusion of an objective 
zu nt of personality would have supplied a corrective. : 
Orders to in the title the editor uses the term Behavior instead of Mental Dis- 
Senteq avoid implying dualism. Nevertheless we find prominently repre- 
к ег Such doctrines as ‘Consciousness is а function of the brain” (270) and 
e € are normal psychic influences upon the gastrointestinal tract" (273). 
“Psych есе physiological activities. This 
of the other contribu- 
the disarming title 
th strong convic- 


) —€— doctrine is vigorously cr 
Personalit till another author, whose co 
‘On that pee Affected by Lesions of the 

The brain is the organ of mind” (554), AM QS) Un 
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1еуег 

personality doctrines. The lead which Cameron (868) ascribes to Adolf wes 
of treating functional psychoses as reactions of an individual to social env 
ment has not been followed by many who work with behavior disorders. 3 

Once more, though the editor intended his work to assemble the major Ре 
tion of theory, investigative fact, and clinical practice, it is after all a ps gem 
enterprise. Itis true that many phases and sub-fields arc included, but t "book 
eral blueprint of the work was borrowed mainly from a psychoanalytic tex M 
of psychiatry. Hence the limited mention of personality theories and ae 
city of a general naturalistic treatment of behavioral variants. T here 1s we 
paucity of discussion concerning numerous items of behavioral disorders, time 
bly those of a perceptual or performative type. When perception, enr its in 
and other performance disorders are mentioned, they are treated as aie st 
persons suffering from the traditionally named psychoses. Here pd 
a basis for distinguishing between the holistic philosophy of the work an 
tual view concerning maladjustments. jth the 

And finally it is unfortunate that the volume does not correspond wi dil- 
editor's entirely correct conviction that normal and abnormal personalities rp 
fer only in degree. Unquestionably, the work as a whole is colored by too th or 
a differentiation between the two; especially is this true of the writers т the 
ganic or neural predilection, On the other hand, the chapter concerned with ine 
concept of psychopathic personality (30) leaves no doubt how thin is the 
separating the normal from the pathological. mit 

The critical reader may conclude that these volumes do not adequately cel- 
ror the psychological situation in the abnormal field and that despite their a : 
lent features they do not satisfy the basic Personality Handbook requiremer er 
Nevertheless he cannot escape the conviction that this is a worth-while an 
ful work. 


J. R. Kantor 
Indiana University 


Р ical 
Winn, RALPH В. Encyclopedia of child guidance. New York: The Philosoph! 
Library, 1943, Pp. xvi +456 (14 


. This volume, printed in small type, two columns to a page, is the work e i. 
listed authors representing a wide variety of backg e ‚о! 


Acceleration, Acceptance, through Mooseheart System, Motivation, MA he 
Vocational Guidance, War Effects, and Wishful Thinking. It is reassuring 4 


sed 
. H sist 

by different persons, the editor and the contri 

ency in point of view beyond one's reasonable expectation. 50 


s е: 
_ The publisher's announcement states, "The book deals with all phason 


psychiatry, psychology, res and 
ide for physicians, psychiatris e tar 
ause of its simple and clear pre arc 
as well.—The librarian and pt f 
worker will find it an up-to-date reference book.” No one reads all of ап thin’ 
clopedia; workers in each of the above fields can find in this volume som 
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A librarian or a research worker, expecting an up-to-date reference book, 
Would be at a loss to find five pages devoted to Dreams and one reference, which 
States merely “Freud, S.: Interpretation of Dreams" (127); or, two pages dis- 
cussing Masturbation, followed by the single, simple reference "Freud, S.: Three 
Contributions to the Theory of Sex" (236). Each of these difficult topics merits 
more than one reference. Some topics have excellent lists of references. Thirty- 

Ve references are given for the four and one-half page article on Nursery 
Schools. Throughout the volume, however, there is no consistency of style in 
reporting the references, a matter which might have been subject to better edi- 
torial control. 

An example of unevenness of treatment will be discovered by the reader who 
looks for a discussion of Growth. On page 179 he is referred to Development, 
Maturation, and Organismic Age. In an excellent discussion of Development the 
reader finds, among other things, the statement, “The present writer thus de- 
Spairs of a consistent use of such a term as 'maturation'." (107). Neither the 
editor nor the author of the discussion of Maturation appear thus to despair. 

ut after reading several times the article on Maturation (236-238), this re- 
viewer still fails to find a consistent use of the term. . 5 А 

The reviewer regards as distinctly unsound the advice given in an unsigned 
Paragraph under the heading Question-Asking (347). When a two-year-old child 
asks why? what? or who? 


It is easier to satisfy his curiosity or interest by reference to the world of fairy tales 
and familiar mythology, till a certain level of intellectual maturity is reached, than by 
reference to science. A scientific explanation may be as much out of place for the child as 
à mythological one is for the educated adult. The young child will not comprehend the 
Physiological truth of birth or death; there may be no other way than to tell him the 
Stork tale or “a long trip" story till a more factual explanation can be given (347). 


In answering the questions of a small child what legitimate substitute is 
there for truth? Why should not simplicity and directness in the answer be in 
Proportion to the simplicity and directness of the question? : 

The inclusion of the discussion of Heredity (184-186) represents an almost n- 
SXcusable editorial oversight. The article contains two columns of evidence 
9n the influence of heredity that was discredited twenty years ago. The iier 
of the studies of the Jukes and the Kallikaks should not be offered uncritica y 
11 1943 as evidence of “the inheritance of traits and tendencies toward crimina я 
ity and degeneracy ” or of “the heredity trend with regard to mental and mpa 

efect,” This article also contains a table of coefficients of correlation to Eres 
trate “trait resemblances," and fails to indicate the nature of the "traits" whi 


Were used in the correlations. 
In all probability the book will be of most use 


ical ori i 
entation, Нлко1р H. ANDERSON 


to undergraduate students for 
top; 


University of Illinois 
d Com- 

Mrasogg. Kart. Love against hate. New York: Harcourt, Brace an 
Pany, 1942. Pp.ix+311 

D * À : d ift with- 
o Por many years Sigmund Freud stubbornly persisted is ne 
ae Tecognizing the autonomy of aggressive impulses 1n eg nis At another 
fe he conceived of love and hate as but two pols o Be f Adler's theory of 
‘me he saw in his doctrine of narcissism a way to dispose of A E г "— 
aggression. The frustrated love-impulse was regarded as turning e g 
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from a heterosexual or social direction to fixate upon one's self as love-objec* 
(ego-libido). Only during the horrors of the First World War did it dawn E 
Freud that perhaps hate (aggression or hostility) was a second золе 
tendency as strong as, if not stronger than love. Finally came his formal ceca 
ration of the actual existence of two separate and antagonistic instincts 1n ne 
man nature: the love-instinct and the death-instinct (Eros and Thanatos). Th Ё 
death-instinct conceived аз directed against oneself he called the aggression | 
stinct when directed against others. The repressant to the love-instinct 18 no 
conceived as one’s own or others’ hostility. Here at last the possibility was ҮЧ 
of bringing Adlerian psychology back into the psychoanalytic fold. The © A 
tailed elaboration of this new manifesto and much theoretical reconstrug e 
rendered necessary by this belated insight Freud left largely to others. In A M. 
Against Himself and in the present volume, Love Against Hate, Karl Menninge* } 
has taken upon himself in excellent wise just these tasks. "ЮЕ: 

It is the thesis of Love Against Hate to show how the aggression-instinc E. 
commonly fostered through frustration of the love-instinct and to indice 
measures for counteracting the luxuriant growth of hatred in the world. КОА 
trated parents frustrate the love-impulses of their children in mostly ило 
scious ways, thereby making for later frustrated adult men who in turn frusto 
their wives and for later frustrated adult women who in turn frustrate Be 
husbands, their children and other women. The very first step towards breakin’ 
of this vicious circle of aggression begetting aggression is in becoming EUG 
to ourselves of our aggression of which we are all too often unconscious. T zi 
step is the sine qua non of gaining the mastery of our hostility either throug 
neutralizing it with the love-energies i.e. through eroticizing the aggressive ШУ 
ergies or else through а sublimation of hostility т.е. through substituting socia 
sanctioned objects for our aggression. 

“А chapter apiece is then devoted to work, play, faith and hope as meat c 
absorbing or subduing our aggressive energies. To be valuable in this conma 
tion work must not bea neurotic compulsion either in aggressive competit! 


3 З 2 o pulsic 1а be 
with one's father or in an aggressive rejection of parental hopes but shoulc. 
rather "a pleasure in itself," 
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Bonn, Gu 
‚ Guy L., & Bon ; ; " A 
1943. Pp. wer, Eva. Teaching the child to read. New York: Macmillan, 


The clini 2 Я 

of the E ру itam € works with children, often meets the problem 

Which ha slow or bac ¿ward in reading. Few, if any, of th , S 

Eom н Ке written оп the teaching of reading, a de bc ide 

needs абан izes the results of research and recognizes and а зел iiie 

барла, teacher rus this new book by the Bonds. Although written for the class- 

dhente ja an s he apta of presentation is so simple and concise and the se- 

clinician, gical, that it lends itself readily for use as a handbook by the 

. Part I.T, 

нај ват Goes to School, depicts the complicated nature of the child's 
nt to school, establishes a need for reading, describes the kind 


the vie 
w tha 
t no one method suffices alone, and that a good teacher will select 
i hod and will 


Part I й 
V. The Child Becomes an Independent, Extensive Reader, contains five 
truction and appraisal throughout 


the elem . 

ding erties 4 school period. Attention is directed toward the new types of 
Ples: readin ience which confront the child after mastery 
Charts, ma б for comprehension in content subjects; th 
tastes Pits Е eben the use of reference materials; the enlargement of reading 
rather than a erests; and finally the continuation of reading as an incidental 
School pupils specific subject. A useful directory of reading tests for elementary 
forms, time e tabulated by name, grade level, abilities measured, number of 
13 presented quired to administer, name of publisher, and year of publication 


Sele 
CIN HE енш through the year 1 
erences, an da and measurements, curricu 
hisrevi are oriented from the viewpoint 
Sa ae Viewer isor thiejopinidiythe t the aut! < 
Includin g a concrete and definite program for teaching the child to read and 
g, without confusing the reader, many understandings about child na- 


ture a 
r i 2 \ 
nd child behavior which, though not technically а part of the reading act, 
become an able reader. Para- 


Must be 4 
Otay не and directed if the child is to 
Chief critici is concreteness and definiteness of program also provokes the book's 
ism. In providing what amounts to à step-by-step recipe for teaching 


Teading. it invi 
g, it invites abuse or misuse by the non-professional who would attempt 


e interpretation of 


942 relate to pedagogy, experimental 
Jum development, and individual dif- 


of reading instruction. 
hors have succeeded admirably in 
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to teach reading without a real understanding of underlying physical, mental, 

social, and emotional processes. ып 
It would have been helpful if the authors had also included suggestio. тей 

methods of meeting the impatience of parents and supervisors who bring pe 

sure for immediate and tangible results, a problem in human relations for 

the teacher and clinician. 


ELIZABETH MECHEM FULLER 
University of Minnesota 


y . iv 
Lawton, GEoRGE (Ed.). New goals for old age. New York: Columbia Un 
Press, 1943. Pp. 201. 


owe 
A collection of lectures seldom, almost never, makes an easy book to rev l 
The lectures are likely to be divergent in aim and uneven in execution. 
book is no exception. ў dealing 
The lectures originally formed part of a course for social workers ters 
with the aged. Perhaps this accounts for a strong impression in some chan g 
that only the indigent (or in one chapter by a psychiatrist, the wealthy) 8 the 
old. As is perhaps natural, several chapters are essentially a pep talk Ы, the 
theme that it isn’t too bad to be old. Frankly here I prefer the writings 0 
belle lettrist from Cicero on down to Santayana. uit? 
Lawton's own chapter on the aging of mental abilitiés is eclectic and 4 


K 
comprehensive. It is the only chapter making extensive use of factual data- L 


es А : n be 
Frank shows that his view of the way personality develops in our culture са”, 
made to yield new insights on 


;sl$ 
old age. Ollie Randall gives us a sensitive analy® 
of the problems of the older person in the family. 

But even for this chapter and still more for most of the others one echoes 
Alice Bryan says in her chapter on bibliotherapy: we must pass beyon 
anecdotal stage in formulating principles. 

The 14 page bibliography sh 
à more scientific formulation of 
flected in the lectures. 


what 


d 
war _ 
ows that much progress has been made ay re 


gerontology; but this fact is inadequatel 


| Horace В. ENGLISH 
Ohio State University 


NOTES AND NEWS 


W. Н. Cow ey, who recently resigned as president of Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), has been appointed professor of education, Stanford Univer- 
sity. He will take over his new duties at the beginning of the Spring quarter. 

н Leo M. HaurrMAN, director of secondary education and psychologist for 
he public schools of La Porte (Ind.), has been appointed registrar and director 
of student personnel, Kalamazoo (Mich.) College. 
Р Рнплр Е. Asuron, director of guidance and personnel and teacher of psy- 
ology and sociology, has returned to Seattle Pacific College as executive vice- 
Presiden, after having spent one year on the staff of Houghton (N. Y.) College 
nd one at Wheaton (Ш). College. і 
Ho С. \\п.вох Suarrer, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at the Johns 
i dua University, is visiting professor of psychology at Goucher College dur- 
Y he first term of the present college year. К 
ViLLIAM D. Onnisox, former instructor in psychology, Connecticut College 
er a London), has been appointed instructor in psychology at the University 
Onnecticut. 
& Donat L. Quinsey has been promoted from instructor to an associate pro- 
ssor in psychology at the University of Maine (Orono). E 

SAMUEL B. Kurasu, psychologist, Woodbourne Institution for Defective 
аше іа (Woodbourne, №. Y.), has been appointed chief psychologist at 
5 € Harlem Valley State Hospital (Wingdale, N. Y.) to take charge of the new 
Psychology department. z 
ч к WHITTENBERG has been appointed assistant professor of education 

E psychology at Westminster College (New Wilmington, Pa.). 
шы ‚ E. DANNER has been added to the staff of Oberlin (Ohio) College, as lec- 
er in psychology. s ae 
? C. A. Масе, university reader in psychology at Bedford College, University 
London, has been appointed to a professorship at the Birbeck College of the 
lversity, 
ho ДЕЕР L. Ноглмозуоктн, professor of psychology at = "i memory of 
А i. has given $51,000 to establish a fellowship at the university п a 
wh vife, Leta Stetter Hollingworth, professor of education at Teac hers ze 
s о died in 1939, ‘The fellowship will be awarded annually toa Mom Ы пей 
€ of the University of Nebraska who “їз most likely to emulate the ¢ Hara 


and career of the late Mrs. Hollingworth.” 
entl Wing to an unprecedented ierat due in part to war vp pnr 
in ена of the Biographical Directory of American Men of Scien d ыс 
tee 1944, was exhausted immediately and many orders co pesado 
*d. A second printing has just appeared and the Science Press, Lan j 


Pa, i i 1 

1S again taking orders. > 

e Georgia School of Technology Establishes a Department of SE ову 
orgia School of Technology has established a department of P 


Which į i m of 
tc is charged initially with four functions: 1, Developing a t ia 
en 1180 offerings in general and applied psychology suitable ppc tem ns 

Sineering training offered by the School. 2. Planning à is puse 


rn 1. . nu 
Sshman testing schedule designed to assist 1n sectioning classes, 


sre Enostic data, and to yield measures predictive of probable success a eem 
8 dents. 3. Investigating and reporting on а counselling and ан тк La 
"table to the School. 4. Participating in the work of the Veterans' Center now 

Sing organized on the campus. The appointment of a department head is 
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y at Columbia Univer- 
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BILINGUALISM 

Bilingualism, or the use of two languages by the same person, is а5 
old as the first occurrence in human history of mutually understood 
traffic between two peoples speaking different languages. The proximity 
or coexistence of two or more languages in the same political or 90" 
graphical area has resulted in bilingualism. Bilingualism in its more 
inclusive sense is to be found in almost every country in the world today: 
It occurs in the families resulting from mixed marriages; among govern- 
ment officials, business men and missionaries in foreign lands; and 
among educated people who learn a second language for use. In a muc 
more definite form it is present in all countries where there are language 
minorities; in political units like Switzerland, Belgium, and the Union 
of South Africa which are constituted of equally recognized language 
groups; in countries of immigration and colonization; and in geographi- 
cal areas where two languages or political units meet each other. 

Bilingualism is a widespread phenomenon. In Europe today 120 
languages are spoken (19), and the people speaking these languages are 
not enclosed in neatly drawn political or geographical boundaries. Out- 
side of Portugal, Iceland, Lichtenstein, Monaco, and St. Marin there 
is no country or principality in Europe that does not have one or more 
language minority groups. In the United States it is estimated (1) that 
25% of the population is bilingual because of the fact that the imm! 
grants continue at least a partial use of their vernaculars for two gen 
erations of their residence in the adopted country. Canada is coni 
fronted with the problem of bilingualism by virtue of the presence in 
that country of a large number of recent immigrants and the Frene E 
speaking population in the province of Quebec. The increasingly larg? 
number of immigrants in recent decades in the South American coun” 
tries has augmented the number of bilinguals in those territories. Into 
the African and the Asiatic continents with their teeming nations Өш 
languages have come during the past several centuries of political en 
pansion and imperialism the European languages of English, French 
Danish, German, Portuguese, and Spanish. An illustration of uus 
linguistic kaleidoscope is the Magh in India, “The Magh” writes V E 
(38, p. 14), "has Maghi as his home language; he needs Bengali 1 
local commerce, English for higher education and administratio?" 
Burmese for his ancient traditions and literature." 

The monoglot, especially the one from a small language 810ЧР' 
at a tremendous disadvantage: he must either share in the preset 
civilization and therefore become a bilingual, or forego the benefits he 
it for the sake of his monoglotism. H. G. Wells (37, p. 248) stated t 
matter succinctly at the beginning of this century: 


The inducements to an Englishman, Frenchman or German to become bi 
are great enough nowadays, but the inducements to a speaker of the § 
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~ langua; 
es a idly i 
g re rapidly approaching compulsion. He must do it in self-defense 


9 be an 
edu EB 
le must ree um in his ye vernacular has become an impossibility: 
sink t E me a mental subject of one of : 
0 the intellectual status of a aieo the greater languages or 


Sin ; 

Drs rone of Wells’ statement the compulsions to become bi- 
hak and Lee very greatly. The dimensions of the world have 
Working, fi те to shrink daily; men, large numbers of them, are 
lands or ing, and will be living or travelling tomorrow in foreign 
language [os of miles removed from their country and their home 
Anticipation mum the beginning of the century when Wells wrote his 
shifts of = gis world wars have been fought, each causing large 
each acis ations, each obliterating earlier political boundaries, and 
Progress ur be greater interspersion of language populations. The 
sea айй athe he beginning of the century in means of travel on land, 
Printed word e and the channels of communication by means of the 
o К сы. : radio-and the sound-pictures have been nothing short 
commercial m nd the use of television is not far off. The number of 
ees oo spanning several countries and even continents 
organizations ne number of international conferences, of international 
Mendously RS and operations of one kind or another has been tre- 
1 these гне and will continue to be so in the post-war world. 

: e Interdenénd, will enhance and emphasize even more than heretofore 
ommunicatio ence of men and nations; they will necessitate media for 
urther red n surpassing narrow ethnic boundaries; and they will 
uce the opportunities for a monoglot, especially if he belongs 


as 
mall language group. 


A WoRLD LANGUAGE 


In the 1; 
x Well 2 we of the trends described above, and foreseen by scholars 
ave b y philanthropists long ago, several proposals and attempts. 


sen -j H H 
au An to create an international medium of communication— 
les * iary language. These proposals may be classified into three 


a Worl 
Categor 


1 A 

Ge, Wid А 

rman, er extension of an existing national language—English, French, 

lang, Ба Bengali, etc. 

Oot Rges—Vy of an artificial language 
identa] olapük, Esperanto, Ido, Romanal, 


3 et 
hes si fi * "^ E 
wu PUR form of fan existing Janguage— Basic English Basic Chi- 


ments of some existing 


based on the ele 1 
flexione, Novial, 


Latino sine 


Of 
{1 Кы various schemes Basic English recently received a tre- 
sm i oost from a highly influential source. Winston Churchill, the 
Dte oe of England, in his speech at Harvard University on 
r 6, 1943 expressed himself thus: 
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guage. Others have decried the evil effects of bilingualism en E 
believe results in mental confusion, in inadequate mastery o Ww 
language, and in cultural uprootedness (déracinement). One Sid or 
(15, p. 18) goes so far as to declare: “If it were possible for E word 
boy to live in two languages at once equally well, so much the M 
for him. His intellectual and spiritual growth would not thereby 
doubled, but halved.” "m. 
During the current century, and particularly after 1920, -— 
mental methods were applied to the investigation of this baffling P 


1 inani: ЖЕР и problélll 
lem, And, as usual, careful scientific inquiry by breaking the em. 
into its many parts, disclosed bilingualism to be not a simple S put 
about the effects of which sweeping generalizations could be mé | ' dé 
à complex problem with many aspects about each of Me оса 
Scientist's-guarded and carefully limited generalizations wou 
missible. 


4. Measurement of Bilingualism 


e 
Bilingualism is not a uniform phenomenon; not all bilinguals 15 
their two languages with equal degree of efficiency, and the degre a 
efficiency will vary in the life of the very same individual. For puros ; 
of scientific study the term “bilingualism” must be defined, A: pi 
and, if possible, measured. The attempts at the measurement 0 
lingualism may be classified into three categories: sation 
1. Background Questionnaires. Prescott’s report to the conven bie 
of the New Education Fellowship in Nice, 1932 (4) described а ?', 
lingual questionnaire of 20 items, some of which follow: 


1. What is the first language which you spoke? 

2. What language does your father Speak to your mother usually? 

6. In what language does your father speak to you usually? 

7. In what language do you usually speak to your father? i 

15. Are there in your home newspapers and magazines which are not 
English language? 

16. Do you read them? eak іл 

20. Have you been in a school where the teachers did not always SP 
English with the pupils? What language did they use? 


n the 


child. Not only the "expres 


: ; : : n 
or hearing and reading, aspects of the child's language situatio 
taken into account. The 


ar 
Je: 
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Question i 
English? 1. Do the following speak to you in any language other than 
(a) Е F 
(b) un Eon Sometimes Often Mostly Always 
r Never Sometimes Often Mostly Always 


the ig 

© Items sete 

ined by с ely of Never, Sometimes, Often, Mostly, and Always as under- 
spondent. The numerical total thus received is then divided by 


* questionnaire i bass 
onnaire is scored by assigning numerical values of 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 to 
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9) thes р Techniques and Knowledge Tests. M. Gali of Spain 
nnt n two methods for the measuremént of degree of bi- 
memory, T he first of these methods is a test of immediate verbal 
Catalan, Е: parallel series of 10 words—10 in Spanish, and 10 in 
times with " a to the child, each series being read three 
Presentation de time interval in between the words. At the end of the 
he words vido children are requested to reproduce on a piece of paper 
amiliarity wit! А they are able to recall. In this manner the degree of 

eon. 1 either language is measured. 
mm. iie proposed by Gali (3) uses the chain association 
Bauh kiero words, consisting of four nouns and four adjectives 
in in Catalan are given alternately and the child is asked 
a fixed time any words in either of the two languages that 


ва 15 тіпа. 

; s 

genious ywella Saer (3) has used a slig 

с е he ci method to measure t 

tuations anguages of the bilingual child. 
» persons, objects, and actions th 


techni 
In Sp. 
ick 

Co Sive with 
\ Me to his 


htly different and quite an 
he affective value of words 

Fifty words representing 
at normally are part of a 


Chilq: 

n » World at th 4 

lish e age of three are selected. These fifty words in 
a total of one hundred 


| cit a г 
| words) "nh their equivalents in Welsh (making 
[| 1 hout any definite order of presentation as to the English or 


р ев 
ЧТИ . з. Ж i 
fo “ther me are given to the child individually. The responses given 
A r nguage are noted. Account is taken of the association time 
time for 


Sàch à 
js pom 1а. each of the two languages- The association 1 
ut in Eg ея is divided by the time of the association for its equiva- 
е Gr Es ish. This quotient is equal to 100 when the association 
li ic e two responses are equal. A score less or more than 100 
ate the greater or smaller affective value of the situation, ob- 
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a. On the whole, the older the bilingual child and the higher the үң 
of his educational attainment, the smaller is the discrepancy between Б 
verbal intelligence test performance and the performance of a monogl0 
of the same age or educational attainment. Á d 

b. The verbal intelligence tests show that the apparent retardation 
bilingual children varies from place to place and from group to group: 
Bilingual children in urban areas, like the Welsh children in the cities 229 
the Jewish children in London or New York, show either no retardation о. 
slight superiority to the norms of monoglot children, while in rural ШЕ | 
the Welsh children, and in the southwest of the United States the É- 
Speaking children according to these verbal intelligence tests show a serio 
handicap. 


This summary points to the conclusion that bilingualism neither r°- 
tards nor accelerates mental development, and that language hand р 
is most likely the factor responsible for the discrepancy between t^ 
performances of bilingual and monoglot children on verbal tests 0 
intelligence. | 


С. Bilingualism and Language Development 


Several individual studies of language development of bilingual 
children have been made by parents. The classical study in this fiel ү 
and the most careful, is that of Jules Ronjat (24). In 1913 Dr. Roni? 
reported in great detail on the linguistic development of his biling¥ 
son, Louis. From the time of Louis’ birth, his father spoke French M. 
his mother spoke German invariably in the presence of the child or о 
speaking to him after he was able to talk. According to Ronjat, E. 
accent, pronunciation, and knowledge of the two languages were E: 
retarded in any way because of his bilingualism. In 1923, ten ye? t 

` after the publication of his monograph 
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guages of his son, Louis, by 
Several other developmental studies of this type summarized v 
Spoerl (30) seem to indicate that whenever the sources of the | 
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consistently use the language of the old country, with no permanent ill 
effects on the child's language development. 

Two studies of the language development of preschool children give 
Somewhat divergent results. McCarthy studying children from foreign 
language homes in the United States concludes (18, p. 66): '... the 
hearing of a foreign language in the home does not seem to be a handicap 
in linguistic development as it is measured by the mean length of 
Fesponse, which when applied to larger groups has proved a very re- 


j liable index.” 


Smith studying an extensive sampling of children in Hawaii from 
Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiian, Japanese, Korean, and Portuguese-speak- 
ing homes finds serious language handicap in children from two to six 
Ycars of age. Two of her conclusions are pertinent: 


The children in Hawaii were compared with a monolingual white American 
Soup previously studied. They are found to use more exclamatory and slightly 
ewer interrogative sentences, and to make much less frequent use of complex 
and compound sentences. Sentences that serve merely to name an object or 
Person continue to a later age than with monoglot children. However, age 
trends are found to be similar, for exclamatory and naming sentences decrease; 


Questions, answers, and complex and compound sentences increase with age 


suggests that pidgin En- 
alism for the overuse 
when classed as to 


gu And again.) The evidence, although ips digit 

о p More responsible for incorrect English and bi Тав 

me, erjections, short sentences, immature type of questio 
“ning, and lack of complex sentences (29, p. 272). 


While the difficulties encountered by the bilingual child in his early 
Period of language development are of interest, and must be provided 
E an educational program, it is of greater interest to know whether 

г . 
m nos these difficulties are permanent. As Braunshausen (5) ы. 
Оп veut définitivement établir le bilan du bilinguisme, il fau 
iser des enquêtes et des expériences, non pas si le bilinguisme 
atu nascendi, mai ilingui a l'état achevé. 

а ais le bilinguisme i : 
te tis necessary, therefore, to canvass the studies of the e oen ч 

ортеп of bilingual children on successively higher educationa 


‘vels, ost such studies cover the elementary school pude меу 7 

а few on high-school level, and very few indeed lente: Б 
Ore adult levels. The usual method in these studies has been to 
Te the vocabulary size of the bilingual child with that ond Rc 
Smig, Рогагу. A few investigators, notably се ано bilingual 
Der h in Wales, have analyzed letters and, Me. dp ys ian (1) and 
pons, These studits have been summarized by Arsenian 

Oer] (30) and will not be presented here in any detail. s а 

€ results of these studies are not uniform. Certain of t ds ten 
Y those in Puerto Rico, in the southwest of the United States, 


Organ 
en s, 


Motah] 
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and in rural Wales show rather serious vocabulary handicap for the 
bilingual child in both languages. Other studies, notably those in и | 
centers of the eastern part of the United States, show equality M. 
monoglots, or in a few instances even a larger size of vocabulary in E 
English language by bilinguals as compared with monoglots. The E 
planation of these apparently contradictory findings is to be soug 

in the following: 


1. The higher we go on the educational level the more opportunity a E. 
bilingual child have to catch up with the monoglot in his knowledge о eat 
vocabulary of the dominant language. Terman’s finding is of great inte 
in this connection. He discovered (34) that for the bilingual student, vocabu jve 
is lower than mental age up to the third or fourth grade, but that after |. 
years of age vocabulary is equal to mental age. This result receives зоте) ? 
roboration in the findings of Decroly in Belgium (8), and Saer in Wales d 

2. The higher we go on the educational level the greater the select’ d 
bilingual students, since, as the New York Regents inquiry shows, а la i 
percentage of bilingual children leave school than of monoglots (9). Intellige 
and language facility are probably two of the factors in this selective proces ted 

3. There is truth also in the statement of the Canadian committee appoln ü- 
to inquire into the conditions of the schools attended by French-speaking br 
pils, namely, that proficiency in the use of one language is assuredly no baria 

to securing equal proficiency in the other if proper methods of organization 
instruction are followed." (42, p. 220) (italics by the writer) 


On the whole, these studies show a language deficiency for the ү 
lingual child. However, the extent and period of such deficiency i 
to depend on certain factors, such as, the extent of educational орру 
tunities, the intelligence of the bilingual children, and the methods 
organization and instruction in schools. 


D. Bilingualism and School Achievement 


р 
The bilingual’s deficiency in language reflects in his school P 
formance, especially on the elementary school level. Studies repo" | 
from Belgium [Toussaint (35)], Czechoslovakia [Couka (40)], Can? 
(42), the Philippine Islands (43), Puerto Rico (44), and a numbe i 
this country [summarized by Spoerl (30)] are almost unanimous А 
showing lower performance by the bilingual child. This deficiencY ig 
the bilingual is most apparent in verbal subjects, such as reading: 


: sect’! 
tory, and geography; and is much less apparent in non-verbal subje wW i 
such as arithmetic an | 


{2 
d science. On the high school level—there a lege i 
satisfactory studies—the differences seem very slight, and on the 6 2 tio? 
level they apparently disappear. The most satisfactory investiga he 
on the college level is that of Spoerl, who equated two groups О иё 
men—bilingual and monoglot—as to age, sex, socio-economic ues | 
and intelligence, and compared their performances on the е tion 
Denny Reading and the Purdue English Placement tests, in add! Р 


= 
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to examini Р 
€ E ning their school grades and progress. Dr. Spoerl (32) concludes 
y with the following statement: 
S а 
ind Hine the conclusions based on the various tests which were ad- 
continuing effe Ае clear that at least at the college level, there are no 
selves in the € which stem from a bilingual childhood and which show them- 
Students, Neith emic records, vocational choices or English ability of bilingual 
ormance of c ix does bilinguality seem to have a significant effect on the per- 
a bilingual h ollege age students on a verbal test of intelligence. If there were 
andicap in their childhood, it has certainly become stabilized by 


€ first year of college. 


I 

E be borne in mind that in the studies regarding school 
Situation is hes л those made in the United States, the language 
Anis. verna, 1 that the student is in the process of losing one language 
A truly bili cular, and of learning another—the dominant language. 
is not нна situation where the two languages are on equal footing 
essor Tem Fortunately one study exists, that reported by Pro- 
P ы. eh where the latter situation obtains. M. E. T. Logie, 
ission ony ha school in the Union of South Africa, by special per- 

às follows tee government, conducted an experiment 1n his school | 
ч e pupils in his school were given bilingual instruction, 


es 
Or к лоп being taught in Afrikaans, and then recited in English, 
Without Acme the same teacher taught the subject in both languages 
favoring either one or the other. It was also seen to that the 
ixed rather than divided into linguistic 
g factors 


m 


to their knowledge of the 
both, also in arithmetic 


is sub: 
raphy, “se being selected as a test for logical thinking), and in geog- 
Same test е results of these tests were compared with the results of the 
n none уан by pupils in unilingual English and Afrikaans schools. 
ni ingua] the tests were the bilinguals shown to be inferior to their 
Others contemporaries. This experiment, more crucial than any 
» Shows that bilingualism per se need not be a cause for school 


Tetarq 
ati 3 
ion even in the elementary school. 


Mot! e 
9 
(thi tongue and of the second language 


E. Bilingualism in Relation to Speech and 
Bla Other Motor Functions 
9f st nton and Blanton (2) have had experience with many bad cases 


Utter; : 
Чакы ering which involved bilinguality- They do not claim, however, 
johnson, and Shover 


ilinguality ; 
Go) c Pr ered is the cause of stuttering. n $ с 
tutter ii that the chances are 98 to 100 that al child will 
ore than the monoglot. However the percent of stuttering in 


. "a-ing" test the monoglots were superior at each age from 7 to 12. 
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it 
the population they examined was only 2.895 so the occurrence of i 
among the bilinguals could not have been very frequent. е, 
Henss (40) reports the case of his own son, who grew up in "tiens 
and used both of his hands equally well up to the fourth year, ^ We. 
was sent to a German school. His language development in we 
was rapid. At this time he started a preference for the use of € 
hand. Later, entering the German school again, he became D 
handed. During this period he spoke an equal amount of cero à 
Dutch, and began to stutter. This continued until he left Hollan 
ot the Dutch language. - 
ни Smith, and Hughes (26) in Wales examined 679 bilingual 
281 monoglot children as to dextrality. The children were A" bandi 
show their right hand, left ear, or in a picture to show the rig a 
ear and foot. In both urban and rural districts, reversals, confusio 
hesitations were more frequent among the bilinguals than amo 
monoglots. Also 339 unselected children in an urban school were ag 
as to their sense of rhythm. The children were asked to tap an the 
“la.” . The results were inconclusive for the tapping test, but 10 


and 


and 


0 
This entire field of the relation of bilingualism to speech or het 
disorders remains unsatisfactorily investigated. The few ms 
ported seem to indicate certain difficulties, probably of an T 0 
nature, which may or may not be due to bilingualism. Howeve" 
definite conclusions can at present be deduced. 


F. Bilingualism in Relation to Personal 
and Social Adjustment 

In most bilingual situations the tw 
carry equal social prestige; one of the la 
nant, carries greater social approval, is t 
rior" culture. This situation obtains e 
gration and colonization. The question 
the bilingual person does not suffer fr 
adequacy, whether or not he is sociall 
to accept himself and his social group 
the two cultures represented by the 
There are many speculative claim pi 
A:study by Darsie (7) using teachers' ratings as measures of os the 
justment finds the Japanese children more stable emotionally t Тед 
American children іп the same schools. Pintner and Агѕепіап red р) 
Port zero correlation between degree of bilingualism as --— up" 
the Hoffman Scale and school adjustment as measured by D pata 

Portraits Test. The population in this study consisted of 469 


0 
д do 2", 
о languages involved dor 


nguages is usually more каш 
he representative of pe imm 
specially in countries 9 atio 
arises whether in such наа in 
om a sense of inferiority Je 
y frustrated, how well ће. jn 
; how securely anchore 

two languages. 

s but little experimenta 


+ once" 
1 evide" g- 


a 
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born Jewish bilingual pupils of the 6th and 7th grades in a New York 
City public school. 

The most noteworthy study in this field is that of Dr. Spoerl (31). 
She equated two groups of college freshmen on mental ability, age, sex 
ahd socio-economic status and then studied intensively the personal 
and social adjustments of the bilingual and the monoglot groups using 
à number of good measuring and analytical devices of adjustment. 

hese were: the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, the Bogardus Test of 
Social Distance (modified), the Kent-Rosanoff Association Test (modi- 
fied), the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the Morgan-Murray The- 
Matic Apperception Test. Her conclusion of this study (31, pp. 56-57) 


'S Worth quoting at length: 


st Our conclusion, then, is that the emotional maladjustment of the bilingual 
a "dent, insofar as it expresses itself in terms of reactions to social frustration, 
M Particularly in terms of family disharmony, is the result of the culture con- 


'Ct to which the native-born children of immigrants are subjected. But this 


С t B H . 
"ture conflict is complicated by the bilingual environment. Thus it is that 
s intra-personal aspects, but 


ran gualism enters into the situation, not in it : put 
Seco r as a symbol of one of the environmental factors converging npon 
oa generation. Most of the emotional maladjustment of the bilingua sti 
enge is environmentally determined, and is not the result of mental ig 
is tr ndered by the complexities of thinking or speaking in two languages. [his 
and ue of the social maladjustment, the lack of harmony in the home «шапа, 
reje the lack of identification with the present environment (coupled y a 
acti ction of the cultural background of the parents), all of which tend to char- 
crize college students who are bilingual. ] à Ж. 
Com ne finding remains, however, which does not fit into this аши а ү 
Een That is the finding, primarily from the Association Test, of a signi ; 
the y larger number of reactions on the part of bilingual students їп тшо 
to he of speech to the word language; and in terms of the act of un JB ee 
guali word understand. These suggest that, although at the college eei Д 
‘sm, as such, is not affecting the students’ expressive power (as evidence 


d his control of English, his almost equal vocabulary, and his асайе gen 
t mance) there is in his mental organization a residual effect of the emotiona 
is sent in the early days of 


S sch iental effort which must have been pre 
h ool 
On, eer when English was not, for him, a facile medium of expres- 


ae social psychology of bilingualism is most interesting as та я 
Ost important because of the following facts. Languse" is the me d 
in culture; in addition to being a code it is also a Saloni a = T 
eer the sufferings as well as the aspirations of a n^ 5 nS d à 
co ents one of the most potent forces of national existence, е 
Unter and struggle with another language calls forth an interplay o 


Emot; * 
Hep Опа! forces which result in the pathos and drama of "e life. 
"n © we are dealing not merely with the acquisition of two anguages 

ace of one, but with the complex psychological and sociological 
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phenomena of a culture conflict. The protagonists of a neutral in 
national auxiliary language have here a strong argument in favor 0 
their scheme. A neutral language, if such can be found, is devoid of 
tradition; it is а code, and imposes itself equally on all languages ап 
cultures without invidious distinction. A living language, no matter 
which, necessarily brings with it a tradition foreign to other language 
and cultures, unavoidably insinuates privilege and superiority of 016 
group as against others, and creates social-psychological conflicts ай 
barriers. , 
С. Learning a Second Language 

The problem of bilingualism raises the old question of the optimu™ 
time and method for the successful learning of a second languag® | 
Practice with regard to both time and method varies greatly from 
place to place. р 

Prior to the World War II, in the French possessions of Alger? 
Cameroon and Togo, Morocco, Equatorial and West Africa, Syn 
Lebanon, and Tunisia, French was the sole medium of instruction fron 
the earliest grade on, and the vernaculars were disregarded, or in som 
places prohibited. In Indo-China the vernacular was used as the p. 
dium of instruction in the primary schools (ages 7 to 10) and Frene 
was offered as an optional subject. In Madagascar both French А 
Malagasy, the vernacular, were used interchangeably as media О " 
struction in all schools. lo 

In the British possessions the practice is variable. In general, $ 
vernaculars are used as the medium of instruction in the earlier 812 
and English is introduced gradually, first as a subject of study АЛ 
later as a medium of instruction, on the secondary school level, 25 ist 
India. In the Union of South Africa and in Ceylon one finds three ed 
tinct sets of schools: vernacular medium, English medium, an 


A PT ne 

lingual. Further variations are to be found in the Belgian Congo 5 

Dutch East Indies, in Palestine, Egypt, some European countries Ms 
s 


large language minorities, and in the Soviet Union. In the we coe 
European countties and in the United States so-called foreign languag | 
are included as subjects of study in the secondary school curriculum s. Tl 
This great variation in the time as well as in the method (pe тар | 
the more variable) of instruction is itself an indication of a lac 
knowledge as to the optimum time and method for the study thea \ 
second language. Here is a challenge to educators and psycholos!? 
On the whole, our practices in the teaching of a second lang 
seem to be based on the assumption that language-learning is 4 5 
scious reasoning process—an assumption that probably comes from d 
logicians and grammarians. It is time to question this assumptio? 
to test its validation experimentally. 


age 
ae 
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There i 
1S ge 
second faena aen agreement that the earlier the acquisition of a 
the more мн ie stronger its impression upon the individual and 
The perso E its use by him. Judd (13, p. 137) says: E 
: nw i à 
pandicapped, He pi acquires a second language late in life always finds hi 
N this is that the , in the first place, defective in pronunciation. The ш 
Son. E son ‘the — gs native tongue monopolize his habits of ге тете 
nd make а г hand, a child сап acqui n i Й 
c quire two languages 1 
omplete success of both. The child is plastic in his pe vou 


Palmer. 
ae , Whose contributions to t i 
yell known, nate Б oe he method of language teaching 
evi i 
anguages «mers a ааны by bilingual children who have learned two 
2 Been Enftusted r^ a children of mixed parentage, children whose care 
parents? lo гау att d oreign nurses, children who live abroad with their 
et the two bins oe cases of which we have any record it would appear 
octriment; iee e-— have been acquired simultaneously without mutual 
has had little i iei practically no confusion between the two, and the 
influence on the other. Both have been acquired by the 


Natural 
language—teaching forces. 


In thi 
MS C Fi . 
onnection mention should be made of the experimental 


Schoo] of 

Panish, He ag iig in Madrid. Here children are taught the 

n е deca E erman, and French languages from kindergarten on. 

{© рр. 9-10) геро е ехрецепсе of four years of this school Castillejo 

Sn ment to н sa So far, the children of ten and eleven years have 
ake examinations in other schools, and this test has 


€nabl 
3bled us to А 
verify that they аге not in the least retarded compared 


With chi 
childre 
n of t 
of the same age, who have received twice the number of 


Ours of 
t i Н 
eaching іп the mother tongue.” 


he evi 
vide ‚ 8 
псе from the studies of bilingualism points in the same 


dir 
ection, Bili 
поп. Bil : Spr 
; = infancy ш; that is, simultaneous learning of two languages 
r ; has no detrimental effect on a child's mental development 


vided 
tł ; > 
he following conditions аге observed: 
nt a con- 


hat a 
t i 
the earliest stages of the child's language developme 
is observed, 


m 

j ne personne une an and presentation of the two languages 15 © 

fe. c. Tha , ngue. 

anon "d Beni ы barriers or negative affective conditi 
es eee of the languages involved, or nationa 

ods hat the la s associated with language are absent, and 
and not by fi nguages are learned by spontaneous, informal or 
Be it a» ormal and task methods. 

У our i that we simply don’t know 
уу » acne appropriate methods of learning are practiced. It is 
With anguages ae lous advantage to any person, young or old, to know 
bey, Sion hich make it possible for him to be in facile contact 

nd the ci mediate environment or cultural group, and also to go 
ircumscribed boundaries of his native tongue and lay hold 


Sist, 
h e 
le nt 


ons, such as in- 
1 and religious 


Ositi 
play meth- 


the limits of children’s 
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2. Comparative study of existing languages; their similarities and E | 
ferences as to roots, word formation, syntax, grammar, orthography. Possibi | 
of a scale or scales for the measurement of relatedness of languages. danii 

3. Geographical and statistical study of languages as to their sprea | 
overlap. 

4. Studies in connection with the simplification of existing languages, 
Basic English, Basic Chinese, Modern Turkish (especially in orthography): 


like 


II. International Language 


1. Critical evaluation of the claims of the proposed international auxiliary 
languages. Б 

A Criteria for an international language (See the work to date of Јаја 
International Auxiliary Language Association). ү Fe 

3. What are the difficulties to be encountered in introducing an interes 
tional auxiliary language? What are the forces for and against the introducti 
Will such a language be for the masses or for the classes? 

4. Can there be an international auxiliary language based on all апд, 
of the world—a language which will Бе as fair for the Chinese as for the Fre 
child to learn? 


ges 
h 


III. Language Learning 


1. What is the optimum time for learning a second language? b 

2. What methods are most effective for the learning of a second languag 

3. Is the learning of a second language an unsurmountable burden for 
intellectually inferior child? What intellectual level of ability is песеввагу и ? 

4. Does the learning of a second language facilitate the learning of a t 
Any relationship between the languages involved? 

5. Can adequate tests for language aptitude be constructed? the 


6. What is the psychological process of the acquisition of language by 
child? 


IV. Bilingualism and 
1. A scale for the measurement of actual bilingualism in individuals 
groups. 
3. Developmental studies of bilingual children. 


4. Comparison of monoglot and bilingual authors as to excellence in W 
and clarity of thought. 


e 
5. Case and questionnaire studies of bilingual persons as to their langue 
use, expression, difficulties, felt advantages. nt ef 
6. Study of compositions of bilingual pupils as to clarity of thous 581028 
fectiveness of expression, language errors, introduction of peculiar expre 
of one language into another. роё® 
7. Measurement of vocabularies of bilingual and unilingual children: what 
the bilingual child catch up with the monoglot? At what age? Under i the 
methods of teaching the languages? What is the extent and nature 


riting 


vocabulary handicap, if such there be? д alon% 
8. Investigations of bilingualism and school achievement, especially 

the pattern of Logie’s experiment in the Union of South Africa. aust! 
9. Bilingualism in relation to speech disorders. Is bilingualism ? 

factor? How involved? al 


10. Bilingualism and motor functions—handedness, rhythmic sense 
ance, etc. feelin® 
11. Is bilingualism a causal factor in personal maladjustment? Is? 
of inadequacy or inferiority caused by bilingualism per se? j 


—Áà 
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.12. Is the la 
k nguage of th NER А a 
more dominant with ke ot ie mother or the father (in mixed marriage families) 


V. Т} Р 
D . Psychology of Language and Bilingualism 
2. low dne nn necessary for cultural cohesion or national solidarity? 
commodation. anguage facilitate or inhibit cultural assimilation or ac- 
OW 
е E the psychological barriers in social relations when people speak 
ongue of ee When both speak the same language, it being the mother 
4, Whatan E second language to the other? 
Pressions in a - the extent and nature of the emotio 
In imt Dd native to one and foreign to the other person? 
Superior-inferior в f of cultural juxtaposition do equilateral, competitive or 
In what e E as to language show themselves? 
iiu ds load 1 national character of such bilingual nations as Luxem- 
In what rn Belgium different from that ofa unilingual nation? Р 
Ў е о affective factors, such as social prestige, assumed superi- 
ated nation aff ise—assumed inferiority, or enforcement of a language by 
U зу ain ect language learning 1n a child. 
nder what Victor and vanquished nations look at each other's language? 
conditions may one learn the language of the other? 


nal values of words and ex- 


6. 
burg, 


vis, 
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The р fr 

Council Rd of Anthropology and Psychology, National Research 

and the Ху appointed as a Committee on the History of Psychology 
ar, Walter V. Bingham, Dael L. Wolfle, and Robert M. 


er 
ез, Chai Я s 
hairman. With the approval of the Division the Committee 


tresen 
De following plan of action. 
terials o ton of task. To encourage t 
Rica} bene by the agencies and indivi 
Bener eae and to prepare, for the pro 
Wha Ds nd inclusive but brief and reasonably nontec 
Peace, Ychology and psychologists did to help win 


he preparation of adequate ma- 
duals responsible for psycho- 
fession and all concerned, a 
hnical account of 
the war and the 


ourse, presupposes the prep- 
f special, detailed, adminis- 
f psychological services by the 
below), and also by individ- 
istory which is projected 
d all such special reports 


€ thought of as supplementing any an 
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Eu 

place. It is a function of the Committee to confer with appropria а 
ministrative officers of the various agencies concerning the signi E. 
of records and planned historical reports, to enlist their interest M or 
operation, and to seek their assurance that as of the end of the ke. 
earlier if feasible, report on the psychological functions of the b 
shall be made available to this Committee. Furthermore, each e. 
or field of service has been requested to designate one or more E 
sentatives, preferably specialists in psychology, to act as E. 
sultants to the Committee. The several individuals thus desig 
constitute a Board of Consultants as adjunct to the bancos wide | 

Information sought. The Committee desires information on a toll 
variety of psycholygical-military activities, examples of which а com 
found in mobilization, individual appraisal, classification, € 
munication, espionage, propaganda, morale and incentives, d wat? 
problems in the design of weapons and other instrumentalities O 
fare, etc. onsi 

The history of administration and organization is not the resp ara 
bility of this Committee. It is assumed that such reports are in pd 
tion, or will be written by the agencies. The Committee needs au pler 
tative information concerning (1) the requirement, need, or pro 4 
for the solution or satisfaction of which psychological techniques pr 
psychologists have been employed; (2) the ways and means E ) 
cedures, techniques, adaptations, new inventions and deii 
used in problem solution; (3) the practical values of the p 
measured by objective data or indicated by approval, acceptance 
adoption by military or other authorities concerned. ЫШ? 

Preparation of manuscript. The Committee accepts no respons!” of 


file “sae à "pde nts 
for editing or publishing the comprehensive historical ассои!" 
services, but it will be res 


from the various source- 
velopment of a plan of p 


the preparation of a manuscript for press. Committeeman { ac 
Wolfle has agreed, circumstances at the unpredictable date o he 
permitting, to function as author of the volume. He will have t 
torial assistance of his fellow committeemen. ical € | 
Publication and distribution. It is proposed that this histor! isher | 
port be planned and written for issuance by a commercial РЧ to the 
Royalties, or other returns from the publication, shall be payable ogi”! 
National Research Council, to be used for the support of psycho fund? 
projects, or to reimburse any agency which may have advance 
for the preparation of the manuscript. 


> A tain 
ponsible for the analysis of material ob 


^ ; he 
agencies, for selection therefrom, for t 


: r 
resentation of the over-all general repo 


В cing theif | 

of the military and other agencies and not as in any sense taking 
| 

| 
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BOARD OF CONSULTANTS 
Listed by informational agencies represented 
1. Psychological Societies 
American Psychological Association—Willard C. Olson 
' American Association for Applied Psychology—Alice I. Bryan 
2. National Research Council, Division of Anthropology and Psychology 
Emergency Committee in Psychology—Major Karl M. Dallenbach 
Committee on Service Personnel, Selection and Training—John M. 
Stalnaker 
Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots—Morris S. 
Viteles 
Committee on Food Habits—Margaret Mead 
5 Committee on Problems of Neurotic Behavior— 
- Office of Psychological Personnel, National Research 
Marquis 
4. Office of Scientific Research and Development 
5 Applied Psychology Panel—Walter S. Hunter, Charles W. Bray 
- Department of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics ‘Administration—Dean К. 
é Brimhall 
- War Department 
Office of the Secretary of War, Civilian Personnel Divisio 
H. Fryer 
Adjutant General's Department 
Clinical Psychology—Lt. Col. Morton A. Seidenfeld 
Personnel Research—Lt. Col. M. W. Richardson 
Army Air Forces 
Office of the Air Surgeon— Colonel John C. Flanagan 
Office of Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Personnel—Major T. W. Har- 
rell 
Signal Corps, Office of Chief Signal Officer—Don Lewis 
rmy Specialized Training Division—Major Oscar K. Buros 
Toop Training Division—Major Paul A. Witty 
7 nformation and Education Division— Carl 1. Hovland 
` avy Department 
eadquarters, Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, Rea 
po Sant H. Britt 
au of Naval Personnel 
Standards and Curriculum Division—Lieut. Ray N. Faulkner 
Slated Land uen Divison—LJent James f. Mere а 
Oficer Distribution Division—Lieut. John H. Cornehlsen 
reau of Medici А А 
Medicine and Surgery Тона i& Jenkins 


ivisio е аны E un Comdr. 
juat Beales Меш Genie William A. Hunt 


M. B. Fisher : 
5 Division—Lieut. (jg Wayne 


Walter R. Miles 
Council—Donald G. 


n— Douglas 


diness Division— 


Neuropsychiatry Branch—Lt. C 
Medical Research Institute—Lieut. 
Чгеац of Aeronautics, Special Device 

ennis 


+ S. Marine Corps, Personnel Depart 


U. di tvision—Lieut. J. E. McVea 
S. Coast Guard, Military Morale Deer mide d M. Louttit 


U S; N. Traini : : 
- S. N. Training Center, Bainbridge, s А 
U. S. N. Training Centen Farragut, Idaho Lieut. Everett H. Hopkins 


Howard Uphoff 
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. Department of Agriculture, Division of Program Survey 
. Federal Communications Commission—Hans Speier 

. War Production Board—Ernest R. Hilgard 

. Council of Personnel Administration —Henry F. Hubbard 
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. Maritime Service—Lt. Comdr. Charles C. Limburg 
. Psychological Warfare Services 


Advisory Committee, Psychological Warfare Branch, Army General 
Staff—Edwin R. Guthrie 

Office of Strategic Services—Robert C. Tryon 

Office of War Information—Leonard W. Doob 

Veterans Administration, Rehabilitational Services—Ira D. Scott 

War Manpower Commission 

National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personne 
Carmichael 

Job Analysis and Employment—Carroll L. Shartle 


1— Leonard 


s—Rensis Likert 
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ITARY PSYCHOLOGY IN THE ARMORED SCHOOL 


MILTO 
N B. JENSEN, JULIAN B. ROTTER, AND ROSS HARRISON 
The Armored School, Fort Knox, “Kentucky 


Th 

(HMM poss of the Personnel Consultant of the Armored School was 
of Major с 1942 by Major Milton B. Jensen at the direction 
ED andi. neral Stephen G. Henry, Commandant, with the function 
ished as ghe of psychological services. The office was estab- 
E ror енн t of interest shown by the Commandant following a 
civilian ca es given at Fort Knox by the senior author while still in 
the Militar mdi The name of this section was changed in 1944 to 
tion. This donde i uu without involving any change in func- 

E ncerns the activities i i i i 
rember 1942 саа of this Section during the period 
fae non to the authors, who are experienced psychologists with the 
ER КЕКЕ А personnel during that period included Richard S. Ball 
Brewer (M.S. in ову), $, Sanford Dubin (M.A. іп psychology), and Ruth C. 
social work). The number of personnel varied from three at the 


incepti 
Чоп of the hti 2 д 
тарс a to eight in the spring of 1944, including clerical and steno- 


doc 


Duri 

ng t A 

0 (tse year period the department performed a variety 
which will be outlined under the headings of Research, 


inic з 
al, Educational and Advisory. 


Most re J. RESEARCH 
Were und Search activities were coordinated with other functions and 
tim ertaken with immediate applications in mind. In terms of 
ties d a prominent role in the ac- 
of the office. Major research projects are described b 
ysis of men who had absented 
de over the two year period. This 
mitants of AWOL. The psy- 
d of soldiers who had gone 
In addition the different 
stigated. On the basis of 
were made which when 
AWOL in the 


уа out authority was та 
hological a out the sources and conco 
D Here aracteristics and backgroun 
the hads of examined in considerable detail. 
Sse studi punishment and control were inve 
acted Nm. reports and recommendations 
n helped bring about a sharp reduction in 


r 
"974 School 
ес 3 
Candi ton of officer candidates. A study of the selection of officer 
hool was begun in the 


idate 
M. for the Armored Officer Candidate Sc 
bility and personality tests was 


er 
А5 s a A large battery of a 
d incl to а group of "truly excellent" officers between ages 20 
usive and to the 1,500 officer candidates in nineteen consecu- 
91 
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tive classes. The purpose was to develop techniques which could be 
used in the initial selection of officer candidates for the Armored School 
and to eliminate potential failures early in the course. From thes 
studies it was found that academic success or failure could be рге 
dicted with unusual accuracy from an ability test battery which 10- 
cluded the Wonderlic Personnel test and the New Stanford Advanced 
Reading Comprehension, Word Meaning, and Arithmetic Computa 
tion. The extent to which personality factors were significant in success 
or failure in Armored Officer Candidate School was also evaluate i 
During the course of this research some of the personality tests coming 
into recent use were studied. As a bi-product of these studies it sas 
found that the Multiple Choice Rorschach test was invalid as а screening 
device for officer candidates and that adequate interpersonal reliability 
could be obtained with a Group Thematic Apperception test. 

Selection of radio operators. Various tests were administere d 
failing and definitely superior students in the radio operators course y 
an exploratory study of selective techniques. The two groups were n 
liably differentiated by the Army Radio Operators Aptitude test (ROA * 
selected items from a health complaint inventory, a letter-symbol SU 
stitution test, and on the basis of age. The discriminative power E. 
these measures dropped when the total distribution of all student oper? 
tors was compared with a pass or fail criterion. When the entire ач 
tribution was compared with this criterion, reliable selectivity was ° 
tained only with the ROA administered at the Armored School but 1? 
with the same test given earlier at Army Reception Centers. ton 

Minor studies. An analysis of personality factors in cold adaptatl? 
was made on a limited number of subjects at the request of the Armore 
Medical Research Laboratory. Other studies included an investigatio 
of the attitudes and potential value of limited service men an 5 
analysis of the psychosomatic and nervous complaints of 500 overs 
returnees. 


d to 


II. CLINICAL i 
The clinical work was broad in Scope, combining some of the far) 
tions of a mental hygiene clinic, a psycho-educational clinic, and а cou 
psychologist. Whenever officers or enlisted personnel were referre r 
the Military Psychologist for evaluation, reports containing a summ? Il 
of findings and recommendations were sent to the Commandant € 
officers concerned with disposition. In addition conferences Were 
quently arranged with commanding officers. als 
Sources and reasons for referral. The principal sources for refere 
were the company commanders and the various departments Min n 
School. Soldiers who had been AWOL or committed other violati 
of the Articles of War considered serious enough to warrant 08 
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со : 

M p € first sent for psychological examination to deter- 
ciplinary a they were responsible for their behavior before dis- 
со Рини was taken. These referrals were usually by company 
ааа а К ho, sometimes in the light of psychological findings, 
Ordinarily ete patna ag E in favor of psychiatric disposition. 
Es ychopathal rt martials were halted only for soldiers with severe 
юг ОГА, ы Officer candidates were sometimes sent by the Di- 
ОБЬ авто ee Officer Candidate School for evaluation if there were 
„е heir emotional stability. In order to relieve some of the 
of the с Сабар hin the inadequately staffed Neuropsychiatric Section 
Brobleme f n ospital, arrangements were made so that psychiatric 

rom the dispensaries were seen by the Military Psychologist 

\ 


efore gi 
admission to the hospital. In this way the Military Psychology 
rtment for the hospital in 


Offic 
e х 

has acted as a virtual out-patient depa 
d that the working rela- 


a cons 

u i i \ 
tions зра role. Parenthetically, it may be sat 
Psychiat h the psychiatrists were harmonious; th 
І atric servi i jit 
Jealousies ces were coordinated without any 

The 

r iers i 
ET eferrals were problem soldiers in general, bu 
Were prevalent. 


e psychological and 
clash of professional 


t certain types of 


n in the Armored School 
esults and for determina- 
be attributed 


Stud 

en j " 3 а 

ame for ro see d poorly in the various courses give 

lon of emt h educational prognosis based on test r 
ional balance, since many of the school failures could 


to 
alfectiv. 1 
e disturbances. AWOLs and other court martial problems were not 
he offense was studied in rela- 


The dispensaries referred psychoneurot- 
lating judgments as to the 
d somatic components in the disorder. 
t heads referred a large number of en- 
and upset emotional 
refractory discipline 
heir suitability for military service. 
appeared at the clinic either on 
inatio by superior officers for 

Ct, or i n and recommendation regarding emotional disturbances, miscon- 
| thei Nefficiency, An “off the record” consultation service to officers and 

f the Section. 


r fami 
ilies constituted a small but significant function o 


nly ey 
i "al mU 
роп tot uated for degree of responsibility, but t 
©з wit 
relative peyetiásomatic conditions f 
Dison M of the psychic an 
commanders and departmen 


list, 

ed 
men x Д 

States, for nervous manifestations, 


he personality of the offender. 
or aid in formu 


queer behavior, 


Ot 
hers were sent because they either represented 


ns or 1 
er sm noe was some question as to t 
own 1 er group consisted of officers who 
i eferral or because they had been referred 


^ Probley 


Noth 
their 


ered were psychoneurotics, 


Psychotics were rare, and 
tially normal 


Thess 
Social „Сај types most frequently encount 
Ychopaths, and mental defectives. 


ny : 
but > Subjects were only mildly unstable or were essen 


У In sj я 
f Situational difficulties. . | 
5 employed varied with the 


Let} 
Tethods of evaluation. The procedure ‹ 
е basic tool was 


Quir. 
the ; Ments of the individual problem, but in all th 
ich covered schooling, family life, 


: Inte . 
Jobs, P by the psychologist wh a 
Ychosexual adjustment, social and recreational activities, atti- 


ij 


ч 
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tude to religion, history of illness, and an account of the subject's current | 
perplexities. Before the interview clerical assistants transcribed to the 
Personal Interview Form such information from official records 2% 
Army test scores (AGCT, MA, CA, ROA), physical status, and civilian 
and military background including education, assignments, organiz& | 
tions, punishments, promotions and reductions in grade. Reports 0 
Red Cross and civilian police investigations, physical and psychiatre 
examinations, and of Hospital Disposition Boards occasionally wet 
available. 


The amount of testing was adapted to the needs of each case. For estimating 
general intelligence chief reliance was placed on the Wechsler-Bellevue ve 
the Wonderlic Personnel, Kent-Shakow Industrial Formboard Series, an A 
Kent-Kohs Blocks as auxiliary measures. In testing intellectual impairmen у, 
deterioration for patients with head injury or suspected psychosis, the Ship A 
Hartford Retreat Scale, an intra-test analysis of the Wechsler-Bellevue a 
tests of form perception were used. In the personality field the Psychasthe d 
Inventory of the Minnesota Multi-phasic and a specially devised inventory ely 
the evaluation of physical complaints and hypochondrical trends were rout!? 
administered before the interview to literate subjects, while several o: d- 
questionnaires like the Thurstone Vocational Interest Schedule, McFarlan a | 
Seitz P-S Experience, and the Terman-Miles M-F test were occasionally gives. 
The evaluation of personality questionnaires as well as of all other psychome led 
data was along clinical lines in terms of the total personality pattern as геуб оа 
by all modes of investigation rather than by literal acceptance of nume. 
Scores. The most valuable technique for probing covert material in рео 
who could not be trusted їп direct interrogation was the Thematic АррегсеР е 


test. A number of other tests were administered on occasion, including 
Rorschach. 


Disposition. The possibilities for treatment and disposition include 
psychotherapy, Red Cross investigations, recommendations rega" E 
punishment, disqualification for overseas combat duty, discharge es 
the Army, conferences with officers for counsel in handling proe 
soldiers, recommendations for transfer to combat training organ y 
` tions and other units, change of assignment within the School, ©, n 

from courses, and other environmental manipulations. The po? 
of the psychologist however was primarily advisory, seldom comm a0] 


in function; his recommendations were usually but not always follo 


the emphasis was less on trying to achieve drastic changes in personality © ion 
ture and more on readjusting attitudes in the direction of greater ident 


PUO an 


Psychiatri 
Psychiatric Ward of the Station Hospital. 
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With the w. 
more ae and less concern with self, so that these men could function 
соод ely as soldiers. Severely neurotic enlisted men were disqualified 
УСОН Ет ps duty, while others with such serious derangements as 
acute anxiety states were referred immediately to the Neuro- 

Ww ; r 
if es see appeared likely to suffer complete mental disorganization 
logical eem or if the risk of suicide seemed great, discharge for psycho- 
mended. os according to the provisions of Army Regulations was recom- 
discharge ца procedure with homosexuals was likewise to recommend 
stead the Ann e A ere was little chance of rehabilitation within the Army; in- 
trend. When A close association with other men exacerbated the homosexual 
ger of Ay ode n i man had homosexual guilt conflict, there was the dan- 
the danger Р unctional breakdown; with confirmed inverts of long standing, 
etection тес} contagion was great. In discovering sexual aberrations both lie 
Whether me hnique and the Thematic Apperception test proved invaluable. 
retained ышын defective in the psychometric sense were discharged or 
control, and ermined by the degree of retardation, the amount of emotional 
cation Да -—— value as soldiers on simple labor assignments. The disqualifi- 
military Ы scharge functions were positive to the extent that men unfit for 
constitute h y (a) tax the administrative and service facilities of the Army, (b) 
and (c) are azards to other soldiers whether on garrison or combat assignments, 
service, more likely to become wards of the state if continued in military 
Fo; 

Tatter са who had committed military offenses punishment followed as а 
Were d e rn if they were found responsible for their behavior; when there 
Tetarda tior € circumstances such as marked emotional instability, mental 
e company A extreme environmental pressures, these data were reported to 
few who ommanders and to the Judge Advocate General's Department. 
were so highly unstable that they could probably not endure stock- 


ade с 
ware without mental breakdown were recommended for discharge. 
Tetention Ing students and officer candidates the question was usually one of 
í or relief from school after either educational diagnosis by test methods 
i i wing examination. The cases 


ffice а T 
ers were special problems in diplomacy; disposition usually involved 


ther, 
erapeuti ^ 5 
Peutic conversations and consultation with th 


Speci, PR E p 
i 7 м. clinical services. А unique function of military psychology 
Or lie rmored School was the examination of approximately 200 cases 

detection with a psychogalvanometer and occasionally with a 


Sph 

E neis added. The men were referred not only by com- 

апу commanders within the School but also by the Criminal Investiga- 
The purpose was the deter- 


ion 
мр of the Post Provost Marshal. : 
n ee of the truth or falsity of statements made by witnesses or 
long m en charged with such offenses as theft, cheating in examina- 
E ui ан of security, black market activity, and accidents 

GA irresponsible behavior. 

es таву of the research on officer 
etailed re examined with a battery О 
reports which contained scores, a 


lection, 1,500 candi- 
d personality tests. 
dictions, and rat- 


candidate se 
f ability an 
ademic pre 
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ings on ability and personality suitability were made to the Director of 
the Armored Officer Candidate School. The test battery, usually some- 
what modified, was also administered to 150 applicants for warrant 
officer or Officer Candidate School, and reports were submitted to the 
examining board. d 

Since the spring of 1944 approximately 1,000 overseas returnees an 
other new men transferred to the Armored School were examined n 
order to eliminate soldiers with severe neurosis from assignments within 
the School. The screening of unsuitable personnel was carried out 2 
group testing with the psychasthenic and health inventories and y 
brief interviews. Those with high scores or other suggestions of E 
healthy trends were then interviewed more carefully. Returnees b 
physical complaints were sent to medical officers for physical A 
tion. Suggestions regarding individual assignments were made to t 
Classification Officer in certain instances. . 0 

Other miscellaneous clinical services were rendered from time | 
time; e.g. when men were to be chosen among illiterate and Баге 
literate soldiers for special reading training, all were given non-languag” 
and elementary reading tests in order to discover those who had 81 
ficient ability to profit from instruction. 


III. EDUCATIONAL AND ADVISORY 


is . to 
Personnel of the Military Psychology Section lectured regularly 


3m IM d ДЕА. 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers. Mimeographed pe 
tions were distributed to all units and officers of the Armored Sch 
and to all who attended the lectures. Lectures given included: 


1. A lecture on “The Psychology of Fear” for all student officers and p. 
officer candidates. This lecture grew out of a directive from the Comman“ 
that men be prepared psychologically for simulated combat conditions: 

2. A series of lectures for company non-commissioned officers on оГ 
adjustment, and the handling of other men. ers: 

3. Lectures on the nature and effects of frustration for all assigned wp 

4. Lectures to assigned officers on procedures for discharge of enliste 
for psychological reasons. 


5. Lectures on personal adjustment for assigned officers. 


ale: 


BT ; Я ап 

Publications were written as accompanying material for lectures 
also as an additional source of information. Those mimeographe 
general distribution to assigned officers were: 


eat 
1. The Psychology of Fear. A description of the nature and control of f 
and facts concerning psychological casualties of war. «ferent 
2. The Problem Soldier: Kinds of Maladjustment. A description of di ns t 
kinds of maladjustment as they relate to the military with suggest? 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers for handling such problems- 


—— 
td 
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8. Я 

describing ие Soldier: Case Studies. Illustrative case studies were cited 
sort wish үш examples of the kinds of problems mentioned in the previous 

ive oes of their disposition or treatment. 

SUB sis of vac Wm of Personality Characteristics of AWOL Prisoners. An 
or 103 AWOL. Packground, psychological characteristics, and clinical types 
chool. prisoners, showing the main causes for AWOL in the Armored 

5. Ч е 
ш un oui Military History of the Chronic AWOL. A comparison of 83 
uration Spit n with 83 matched cases of the same rank and approximate 
E sun rvice who had never been AWOL. 
Sources of аа AWOL for 1943. A presentation of the frequency and main 
o Meci . Monthly summaries were also circulated. 

the civilian ng Frustrations in the Army. A description of the main frustrations 

and meth е enters the Army meets at early and later stages of his training 

ods of lessening such frustrations. 


: d йшгу табыла. frequently acted in an advisory capacity 
rief investi e ant or other officers in the School. On the basis of 
Suggestions < ions, psychological principles, and military experience 
making the ere made regarding problems facing the officer or agency 
Vulged for request. The nature of much of this counsel cannot be di- 
Cho ogist Моде, reasons. Some of the problems оп which the psy- 
[т i consulted are given below: 
‘vestigation of complaints regarding prison conditions. 


* Methods of teacher training. 


tio; op Critica 5: ^ 
D taining evaluation of a training manua 


. Dail 
3. еш of activities and work periods for all students. 
6. ing procedures for tank driving instructors. 
7 
8 


1 to be used with Battle Inocula- 


2 Аы training sessions for Radio Operators Course. 
* Policy id punishment of military offenses. ; 
9. ud or discharge of enlisted men for psychological reasons. 
10. ү ДЕ and pass policies. 
1. ied in nearby cities and control 
12, zent s of handling and using overseas returnees. 
13. tiliz and nature of recreational activities. 
ation of men inducted on a limited service status. 


T + 

ан 4 article has been designed to illustrate the wide range of appli- 
ble in a military garrison set- 
s at the Armored School dur- 
t of the combined efforts of 
and non-commissioned 


of venereal disease. 


ns 
x 3 i Рзусһојовіса] techniques possi 
© is zation of psychological service 
Cho a war period was a produc 
Cers ао. medical officers, officers, 
erned directly with the men themselves. 


a 
THE VALIDITY OF CERTAIN MEASURES OF MALAD- ‘ 
JUSTMENT IN AN ARMY SPECIAL TRAINING 


CENTER* 
WILLIAM D. ALTUS, 1ST LT., AND HUGH M. BELL, 1ST LT. 
А.С.р.ї А.С.р.ї 
NSC Special Training Center, Classification and Counseling Section, 
Camp McQuaide, California Adjutant General's Office 


Washington, D. C. 


The large number of measures of maladjustment, or personality 
tests as they are commonly called, which have been developed since the. 
first World War is tacit admission of the importance of factors іп per- 
sonality to success in living and to adequate personal adjustment. Some 
of the tests which have been developed have lacked both validity and 
reliability; some have a high reliability but it has sometimes not been 
easy to determine exactly what was being measured in so reliable à 
fashion. It would be difficult to find many which have proved useful in 
the psychological clinic. 

The psychologist in Army installations often needs a measure of 
personal factors other than those of verbal or quantitative aptitude 
Aptitude tests are available in comparative abundance and some have à 
relatively high degree of validity, but paper and pencil tests which wil 
forecast the adjustment of the newly inducted soldier to the Army 
are not at hand. Even if such tests were available, they could not be 
used with the Army personnel assigned to a Special Training Unit (1 
because of the inability of the men to read. What was needed was a” | 
oral test of adjustment, which of necessity must be short because 0 | 
the number of soldiers to be interviewed. Б | 

Consequently, a tentative selection was made of the 23 most valid à 
(2) items of the original 140-item Bell Adjustment Inventory, Student 
Form, which purports to measure home, health, social, and emotional | 
adjustment. Subsequent item analysis showed all of the items to posses? 
marked discriminating power for this special group of soldiers, just 2° | 
they had in the original standardization—that is, all except one ite? | 
“Do you love your mother more than you do your father?” Th? | 

item was discarded. The validity of the 22 items remaining was 5Ш — 
jected to further analysis by correlating the number of maladjust 
responses in an individual interview against the number of times j 
soldier was returned to duty by the, medical officers after he had 1^ Sa 


ee ee See 


* The following article represents the opinions of the authors only and is not to be 
construed as representing the official opinion of the Army of the United States. 
Í The authors were assisted by the following staff members of the Center: 2 ct 
Harry Offenbach, Ephraim Yohannan and Jerry Clark; T/4 Roy Burge, T/4 Robe 
Ewart T/4 Earl Diffenderfer, Т /Sgt. Clarence Mahler, T/4 James Taylor. 
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ported himself sick and nothing was found wrong with him. Only two 
health items were included among the 22. It was surprising, therefore, 
to find that the test correlated almost as well with the incidence of 
riding the sick book” as did the Hypochondria subtest of the Minne- 
Sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (3) which was a part of the 
battery of tests used at the center. This latter test had been introduced 
In the program as a specific measure of hypochondria in order to pick 
out those maladjusted individuals who continuously complained of ail- 
Ments which no medical therapy diagnosed or alleviated. 
_ The validity coefficients of the two tests were 344.042 for the 22 
Items and .370+.079 for the Hypochondria section of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory—hypochondria being used as the 
Criterion. 

It appeared desirable to include two other measures of maladjust- 
ment. One, a tendency toward paranoia, for it was believed that military 
E. life, with its necessary regimentation and authoritarian discipline, 
| Would bring to full flower any latent paranoid tendencies. For this 

Purpose, the Paranoia subtest of the Minnesota Multiphasic was em- 
Ployed. The other measure, which was locally constructed, was adjust- 
ment to the Army, per se. Included in this test of Army Adjustment 
| Were questions concerning one's liking for Army food, ones feeling 
| about his treatment by non-commissioned officers, his attitude toward 
his loss of privacy in sleeping; eating and washing, and his attitude of 
like or dislike toward the other soldiers in the camp. з 
| These four tests of maladjustment—the reduced Bell Adjustment, 
Army Adjustment, the Minnesota Paranoia subtest, and the Minne- 
Sota Hypochondria subtest— were given as an adjunct to the group 
tests used in placing the soldiers in the Special Training Center and the 
Vocabulary, general information and Army Wechsler Intelligence tests, 


Which were indivi pen d 

ere individually administered- 
0 After repeated imm adilpies during the months of Sertan aod 
Ctober, 1943, the Paranoia and Hypochondria subtests of the Minne 


“ota Multi i in size and 50 changed by re-wording 
| that ¢ ultiphasic were so pede the original tests. The 


hey no longer bore any re$ ; " 

| in Process tes used aed the Army Adjustment tosti at ed 
unti ing out process through item analyst — ; compared with 
^w Énally flic dcs consisted of 25 quite valid items, аз of the Вей 
item inal 15 which the test initially contain’ ^... ned, for all 

tha 15 Was changed after dropping the 9^ pem cg ciara 

items stood up quite well on all subsequent КӨЙ that of bringing 

its P chief function of the Special Training кшш of the fourth 

Bra, Tainees to a level of literacy which is roughly pino coe 

© during a training period which cannot exceed 5 
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Very low verbal aptitude, language difficulty (over one-fourth of the 
trainees are of Mexican descent), and almost complete illiteracy on 
arrival prevented a number of the men from reaching graduation level 
within the time limits imposed by Army regulation. The men who could 
not complete the course of training successfully within the specified time 
limits were discharged from the service. 

A preliminary study, made in November, 1943, showed that the trainees 
discharged had significantly lower averages on all the individually adminis- 
tered aptitude tests and on all the group tests than did the trainees who were 
graduated and shipped. This finding is, of course, to be expected. Somewhat 
unexpected, however, was the finding that the discharged trainees also ha 
higher average scores on all four measures of maladjustment then in use. These 
findings were regarded at the time as promising but inconclusive, partly be 
cause the number of cases involved was relatively small and partly by inference? 
from past studies of tests of maladjustment with scholastic success, which hav 
failed to show any significant relationship. 

By May, 1944, it was possible to make a check on the association of 
the four tests of maladjustment with the tendency of trainees to gradu- 
ate from the Center or to be discharged for inaptness. All of the men 
received from Noy. 3, 1943 through Dec. 7, 1943, inclusive, had bee? 
disposed of and their personnel cards filed for study. 

It was decided to lump all of the maladjusted answers on the four 
tests together, to comprise a single score. There were 87 possible та” 
adjusted responses among the four tests; the highest total for any trainee 
was 68. A few trainees scored zero on the total scale. The average пш!" 
ber of maladjusted answers to the 87 questions was, however, 22.63 for 
the total group, those being discharged for inaptness and those graduat 
ing. 

The mean maladjustment score for graduates of the Center Wa? 
17.72; for those who were discharged for inaptness the mean was 31-87 
The difference between the means, it will be noted, is 14.1. The differ 
ence between the means of the groups divided by the standard deviatio” 
of the difference yields a critical ratio of 8.49. Itis thus obvious that ш 
difference in average number of maladjusted responses between the t¥ 
groups is not due to chance factors. he 

Desire to know the exact quantitative relationship between E 
tests of maladjustment and the tendency to attain, or fall short of p 
graduation standards prompted the next step, the computation of 8) 
serial correlation. The bi-serial coefficient between total maladjust s 
responses and tendency to graduate or to obtain inaptness dischar£ 


E rs 
proved to be .453 with a probable error of .028. This relationship be? i 


эы Ue rap ; : een 
out the implication of the large critical ratio of the difference be tity 
the means of the two groups. However, there remained the — ө 
that the relationship so far educed might be due to an artifact. 


— 


n  ~ 


| 
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the relati . 

ie po would be proved a factitious one if it could be shown 
ень tees eos sizable relationship between maladjustment, insofar 
or degree of i. measures of maladjustment, and verbal intelligence 

The linear acy of the trainees on arrival. 
maladjusted E orrelation (Pearson product-moment) between total 
gence Quotient pone on the four tests and Army Wechsler Intelli- 
Boe memi -€ 152 with a probable error of .028, the 7 in this 
justed to ннн. that there was a slight tendency for the better ad- 
йге. TE Si somewhat higher mental level than did the poorly 
ниве“ M be noted that the probable error is small enough to 
bi-serial жол 2 significant. It may be of interest to mention that the 
Eraduate as. o ation of the Wechsler mental levels with tendency to 
013. There "ree to obtaining à discharge is .521 with a P. E. of 
of maladjustm itt E to choose between a general aptitude test and a test 
Since their int ent in this instance; together they make a good battery 
The hiel алайса is 80 small. 

Ployed, ri bi-serial relationship of any of the test variables em- 
Was .794 P өсү түр with graduation and discharge for inaptness, 
Paper and je : " .017. This z was found true of the combination of two 
level for oria tests employed for placing the trainees in their proper 
lation of geen iam purposes. The Pearson product-moment corre- 
SPonses on tl pam placement tests and the total maladjusted re- 
028, the "bic, our tests of maladjustment was .108 with a P. E. of 
Justment E iterate trainees tending to obtain somewhat lower malad- 
of the Wee This r probably represents a true relationship, in view 
the p. Ej sler mental level-total maladjustment correlation, though 
doubt, - is a bit too large to establish this inference beyond all statistical 


The li 
e decr correlation of the Wechs 
hat the ; the two placement tests was - 
much lower intercorrelation of tl 


е tw 
o а 
placement tests, combined, makes 


Valuabl 
€ for predictive purposes than would be true 
st combination. 


Ment: 
al 
level and two-placement-te 


h E 
€ statistical evidence of the preceding paragraphs corroborates 
ts of maladjustment that 


icting the success of the 
truct tests that their 


ler mental levels and the com- 
43, P. E. of .035. Itis apparent 
he maladjustment tests wit 

this combination more 
of the Wechsler 


- te R 
uer were clinically very Va 

Sasure » the school. It is the hope of all who cons 
y s will all correlate highly with the criterion but will not cor- 


elate 
so . А . . 
Seems t5 pn with each other. This hope seldom is realized, though it 
Station have been to a moderate degree with the tests under consid- 
The; 
ere j Р > 
€ is some evidence that the tests of maladjustment were most 
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Mental deficiency is frequently feigned, especially by illiterates. . - • 
For a disorder to be classed as true malingering, it must fulfill three cote 
ditions that—(1) No obvious or frank disease or personality disorder 18 
present; (2) The individual is consciously aware of what he is doing and © 
the motive responsible for his attitude; (3) He is fixed in carrying out a BUG 
pose to а preconceived result. . . . Whenever it appears to an examining 
physician that an individual is endeavoring to escape service by malinger- 
ing, if otherwise mentally and physically fit, he will be accepted. War 
Department Mobilization Regulations 1-9, 19 April, 1944, Section 
XXIV, “Malingering,” paragraphs 104-112. n 

Malingering on mental tests, a form of behavior encountered at in- 
duction stations and other military installations, may be defined as the 
feigning of mental inaptitude in order to avcid duty. Contrary to cus- 
tomary testing practice, the motivation operates in the direction 0 
producing failing rather than Passing scores, Consequently, the detec 
tion of purposely inferior performance poses a problem for the psycho" 
ogist. 


tion of test ability. Of course, the validity of the test as a measure 0 
military aptitude is presupposed by its very use, р 
At the induction station, the usual method of detecting malingerin£ 
is to interview each selectee who fails the examination and to check ой 
discrepancies or inconsistencies between his test score and his education" 


Ei А n 
etc. In addition, the reasons for particular answers on the examinatio 


mnn . to 
* The opinions expressed in this article are those of the author and are not be 
construed as reflecting the official attitude of the Army of the United States. Я 
T On leave from the College of the City of New York. 
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scale composed of those items which proved most sensitive in differen- 
pons between simulated malingering and genuine failing performance. 
C ew directly to the original test papers, and therefore requiring no 
Bow testing, the key yields a malingering score based upon the 
id o discriminating easy items failed and difficult items passed. A 
Lum — established at the point of maximum differentiation be- 
ailures and malingerers, serves as the diagnostic criterion. 
E used, the key enables the examiner to make more efficient 
i ond is time and to doa more effective job. At the same time, it 
cde increase his confidence in the accuracy of his decisions. A de- 
ie er ee the methods used in the construction of the malingering 
^ ‘ Statistics on its reliability and validity; and its proper use and in- 
rpretation constitute the scope of this paper. 


Basic HYPOTHESIS AND ASSUMPTIONS 
es деа underlying the construction of the malingering key 
cR pre icated upon the hypothesis that morons and malingerers give 
aracteristic, empirically differentiable patterns of test performance. 
his hypothesis was in turn based upon the following assumptions: 
Esa the bonafide failure will tend to pass most of the items which are 
y a majority of the failing group and will tend to fail most of the items 


whi d 
z are failed by a majority of the failing group; ` 
+ that the malingerer will tend to fail more of the easy items and pass more 


of t 3 r 4 
ше difficult items than the bonafide failure will,* and 

sah that the malingerer will, therefore, approach the performance of a good 
UP more closely on the hard items, whereas the bonafide failure will approach 


TE Performance of a good group more closely on the easy items. 
€ foregoing hypothesis and assumptions were experimentally sub- 


Stant; à assi 
pum in the present investigation. 
assy Perational premises. In order to test t 
реш were converted into operational 

e Pendently and in various combinations to 
[Bite ided the statistics 
Scorj ntal groups, provide 
t ting keys. The keys were compared and evaluated and the best pa 
2 xd Selected. The three operational premises, serving does er 
inclusion of items in the malingering scoring key, are given 26 m 
ite remise 1. The greater the percentage of the failure group og A iut 
As better the item; conversely, the greater the percentage of the 
ailing a hard i ' ke item. 
p item, the better the 1 . 
ite, remise 2. The et the percentage of the failure gour ms xd 
ter бре the greater the percentage of the malingerer group а Си dur 
E harg Diem; conversely, the greater the percentage ot the fat ee tuis 
the bep tem plus the greater the percentage of the malingering grouP P 1 
б T er the item. 
task z accurate subjective appraisal of t! 
n for test experts, certainly 80 fo 


he basic hypothesis, the three 
premises, which, applied 
the data obtained from 
for deriving different 


Brou 


he ease OF difficulty of test items isa hazardous 
r inexperienced selectees. 
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4 ingerer 
Premise 3. The greater the difference between the failure and the malin ЫЧ 
groups and the less the difference between the failure and the good groups 


failing group. The Setting up of standards for the actual selection of 
items in the application of the operational premises was more or less g É 
subjective, ar Itrary procedure aimed at getting the most sensitive деш 
without sacrificing too many of them. Twelve keys, which арре и 
Promising, were constructed, two of these being obtained by the i 
cation of a very simple weighting system, With further analysis b. 
treatment along the lines described in this paper, better keys P. 
have emerged; but the high percentage of success obtained in the E 
tification of failures and malingerers Suggested relatively little room 


ExPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 


E Sus eS 
Experimental groups. Three groups, each Consisting of fifty pH. 
were utilized in the experiment; (1) a good group, which passed the 


samine 
are customarily examine 


реп!“ ИЩ 
һу {һе Psychology department, and was then subjected to the exP 


mental conditions of simulated malingering, 


ja + ence 
for the administration of a verbal intel ey 
measure, the Mental Qualification Test, to all men who are not ned 
Who pass this test are ! 


qt e 
Service. All men who fat 
test are required to take a non-language intelligence test, the Vi 


, 


minimum passing score, 
The Visual Classification Т, est. * 


was constructed for the Visual Classification Test 1-a, some brie 
scription of this instrument is apropos. 


est 
* The Visual Classification Test has been superseded by the Group Target Tow 
which differs from the former in that it calls for a Projective type of response. I upo” 
an additional approach to the construction of a malingering key and will be reporte 
subsequently, 


пе key 
Since the malingering scoring * ^^ , 


a 
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iba Classification Test isa non-language test of mental ability . . . 

ie of pictorial items whose solution is entirely independent of language 

Be a : he items cover a wide range of difficulty but emphasize the lower end 

wd тап, The directions involve a minimum of language so that inability 

нан speak English will not handicap a man who is otherwise capable of 
g many useful jobs.* 


deeem Classification Test is a multiple-choice paper and pencil 
limit тү containing fifty items. It should be noted that the time 
ена; teen minutes is very liberal, allowing completion of the exam- 
"E. in almost all cases. To all intents and purposes, therefore, the ` 
perates primarily as a power test. 
by тоат In view of the variety of approaches that might be used 
hy le malingerers, it was deemed desirable to avoid the inculcation of 
i 7 mind-set. The subjects of the malingerer group were there- 
M rand т to assume the mind-set of the malingerer as they conceived 
Mink © try to fail the examination accordingly. The following state- 
was made to the malingerer group: 
357 теп in this group did a fine job on the first examination (Mental 
on Test). That is why you have been selected. The Army wants your 


cay "uon ; 

no in a little experiment. 
Bien be people believe that if they fail our examination, they will be turned 
y the Army. Make believe that you are one of those men and that you 


Wa 
жо to try to stay out of the Army. 
Ou are going to be given a special examination and the idea is for you to try 


to fai M rr S I ; 
fei the examination, and to fail it in the same way that you would if you were 
Meta to evade Army service. 
member, this is purely an ex 
ce. , p y р 
баг rejection. At the same t 
Peration is requested. 
re The group was then informed that the test would be administered 
nd as usual, in order for the men to know how the test is ordinarily 
ae After the sample items were demonstrated, the following state- 
ent was made: 
, Do 
къ 


You с 


eriment, and will not determine your ac- 
ime, this is an Army project and your full 


nt forget, you are not supposed to pass the test; you are supposed to fail 
utin such a way that no one can catch on to you. Now, you figure out how 
àn best do that, and go ahead. I might add that what we are asking you to 


9 Is not as easy as it may seem. You will have exactly fifteen minutes to take 


e€ test. Begi 
* Begin now. 
ne member of the group desired 


ark, but was informed that the 


hat information. | 
d that many subjects 


» Excellent rapport was established. О 
Kap what constituted the passing ™ 
Who really try to fail do not possess t 


t the completi inquiry reveale 
E pletion of the test, inquiry 
Ad tried to pass the examination (some unsuccessfully) and that many 


m 
ada had attempted to fail all of the items. Very few appeared to have 
™prehended the task. Therefore, the experiment was repeated. It 


* 
TM 12-260 Personnel Classification Tests, War Department, 1942, p. 24. 
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was pointed out that those who had tried to pass the me n 
misconstrued the intent of the experiment; and that those w M. 
failed every item would have been detected instantly. The pup 
the experiment was reiterated and the test repeated. The data oring 
this second test were utilized in constructing the malingering a ihe 
keys. The papers for the men who had tried unsuccessfully to pas 
examination were discarded, leaving fifty papers in all. ntage 

In a sense, the experimental malingerer group had an wr does 
over the true malingerer. The fifteen minute time limit to the tes Bes 
not allow the malingerer to evaluate each item too carefully; T the 
in the present experiment, the familiarity with items engendered у 
first administration may have aided in their evaluation. era 

It was found that the data derived from the use of the second өр the 
tional premise, described previously, yielded the best results. | 
procedures which were utilized, based upon this premise, are ed tion 
applicable to other tests, the steps in the process of scale construc 
are listed below: | 


1. А representative sampling of failing papers is obtained. н on the 

2. A group of non-high school graduates is requested to ‘‘malinger ii 
examination. The ability of the individuals to pass the examination shou e 
be established by pre-test. Many individuals will be found to pass the test 
they are supposed to “malinger”; their papers should be discarded. 


caeci 5 ; а 
3. For each individual the correct items are entered upon item an 
sheets, 


lysis 


mined; and the raw difference in percentages is recorded. е con 
5. The items which are passed by more failures than malingerers я il- 
sidered the easy items; those which are passed by more malingerers tha ed i? 
ures are considered the hard items. The percentage differences (as qe. с 
step 4) may be indicated as plus and minus for the easy and hard items, Г 
tively. Д orate 
6. Those items showing the greatest percentage differences are incorP rence 
into a key, and may be weighted in accordance with the size of the dier 
Obviously, a great many keys may be constructed, depending upon mei 
ness of the standards used in the selection of items and the determina 
weights assigned to each item. а ibutiof 
7. Each key is then applied to the item analysis sheets and the distrib”, 4] 
of malingering scores for failures i 
score is set at the point which all 
the failure and malingerer groups. : geret? 
8. The percentages of correct identifications of failures and of malteg of 
are compared for each key. That ke 


А тав", 
У which allows the least perce? en in’ 
malingerers to escape, and subjects the least percentage of presumably 
failures to suspicion is the best key. 


ict 
tri í 


„даш 
ML divid" 
9. This key may then be refined by applying it to the overlapping i” msi? 


2 З д д ite 

als in the failure and malingerer groups, and altering the weights of the рете” 
accordance with their ability to differentiate in the proper direction 

these overlapping or “critical” groups. 


hen 
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10. This refined key is then applied to all the cases and the results are com- 
pared against the old key. 

11. The key is then applied to an entirely new group of experimental 
yaaa and bonaf.de failures and its effectiveness noted. It is now ready to 

applied in the field. 

THE RESULTS к 

The difference in the distribution of raw test scores of the failure 
and malingerer groups was SO apparent that refined statistical analysis 
was really unnecessary. Nevertheless, the test scores of the fifty experi- 
mental malingerers were compared with those of a sampling of 268 


fai Е : 
ailures, with the results summarized below: 


Groups Men cp, sem D РР DEM 
Test Score : 


Failure 32.4 


: 754 
Malingerer 218 5.4 74 LS 


Although the distribution of raw scores for the failure group con- 
formed to the lower half of a normal curve, making the statistics of 
Probabilities inappropriate, the critical ratio (D/S.E.d) obtained was so 
Breat that the operation of chance factors to produce the difference is 
Practically eliminated from consideration. Apparently, malingerers 
car that they may defeat their own purpose by passing the examination 

Unless they score quite low, with the result that they score, on the aver- 
àge, considerably below the genuine failures. It is probable that the 
More cautious the malingerer, i.e., the greater his fear of detection, the 
ess the number of items which he will deliberately fail. His test score 

ү, tend, therefore, toward the higher failing score, while his шат 
ы Score will tend toward the lower malingering Score. In actuality, ү 
3 he wingering to a lesser degree than the less cautious malingerer al- 
ugh his objective is the same. 


ae ber of the good failure, and 
ic. DOPO i for each member 0 8 
Ва ваа analysis sheets. The correct an 


енг n item- з ^ 
fear rect v агора were recat ninety inspection of the parece aie 
wont revealed that the slight advantage that might acere poknat А 
not d not compensate for the increased difficulty of scoring; Ps EA Em 
Pap Considered further. In order to avoid constant loser i ate ned 
rectis. single-line window keys Were devised which enabled r* 
“ЧУ On the item-analysis sheets. Ксы 
Validity. Based upon different premises and standards ШЕ : A be 
gi. Hon of items, twelve malingering keys were constructe s Pad 
S applied and the resultin distributions of malingering 
1 s allowing the least 


апа] 
yzed to ; Tr а Stores; OF SCOTE 

ascertain the ‘‘critica Scores, Š The 
Ount of overlapping between the failure and malingerer groups. 


à 
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percentage of correct identifi- 
cations for each key was com- 
puted by adding the number 
of failures in the failing range 
to the number of malingerer 
in the malingering range. Since 
there were exactly one hung 
dred subjects in the combine 
groups, this procedure gave the 
desired percentage directly: 

The percentages of succes? 
ful identifications of failures 
and malingerers with the vat 
ous keys ranged from eighty" 
two to ninety per cent. It was 
clear that several of the keys 
were almost equally effective 
the differences being so $m? 
as to be attributable to chan? 

Fic. 1. Per cent of correct identification factors. Theoretically, if ? 
of “failures and malingerers" by different failures and malingerers were 
кылыг successfully identified, the per 
А centage of correct identific? 
tions would be one hundred. Such perfection would hardly be expect? 
in any case, especially so since the failures and malingerers may oO 
have constituted pure groups, i.e., some failures may have been me 
lingering and some malingerers may not have been capable of passing 
the examination. 

Since the ability to differentiate between groups that are know? A 
be different is one measure of the validity of an instrument, the РЇЁ 
percentage of correct identifications afforded by the malingering OF 
constitutes an index of their validity. Figure I gives a graphic portray . 
of the extent to which the various keys differentiate the failure and 5 
lingerer groups. It is to be noted that in all cases the amount of overlaP 
ping of the two groups is very small. Я 

It was observed that the use of the more rigid standards in the ol 
tion of items tended, within limits, to yield more effective keys: ү 
ever, a point is reached where the decreased reliability resulting a 
the loss of too many items reduces the effectiveness or differenti? : 
power of the key. Ў 

Another index of the validity of the keys was furnished by fin 
mining the reliability of the difference between the failure and mis d 
gerergroups. Thecriticalratios for the different scoring keys (represe" єй 
by the ratio of the obtained differences to their standard errors) ™ 
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- from 7.4 to 13.3, values so high that they lie outside the range of pub- 


lished tables of probabilities. А critical ratio of three is ordinarily inter- 
preted to establish statistical significance. The extraordinarily high 
critical ratios which were obtained most decidedly confirm the validity 
of the malingering keys. Parenthetically, it may be noted that the mili- 
tary personnel at the induction station were no more successful than the 
experimental malingerers in avoiding detection upon simulating malin- 
gering. 

The key that was finally selected as most effective allowed double 
Weight to those items which were common to all keys. The weights 
Were assigned on the assumption that the greater the number of keys 
on which a given item appears, the better the item, since it survived all 
Variations in premises and standards. The resulting improvement, 
which increased the previous maximum percentage of correct identifi- 
cations of the combined failure and malingerer groups from eighty- 
eight per cent to a new high of ninety per cent, justified the procedure. 
Applied to the separate groups, the key correctly identified ninety-six 
Der cent of the malingerers and eighty-four per cent of the failures. Or, 
Stated differently, four per cent of the malingerer group, 23 against 
eighty-four per cent of the failure group, received low malingering Scores; 
Whereas, ninety-six per cent of the malingerer group, as against sixteen 
Per cent of the failure group, received high malingering scores. The 
differentiating power of the key is also most positively demonstrated 
by the critical ratio value of 11.3, obtained by comparing the malinger- 
ing scores of the failure and malingerer groups. The subsequent analyses 
are limited to this key alone. 

Scoring. Used as a scoring stencil, the malingering key resembles the 
key for the Visual Classification Test but exposes only eighteen of the 

fty items, The scoring is accomplished by placing the key over the нин 
Paper and giving one ог two points, as indicated, for each of the checke 
items failed and one point for each of the crossed items passed. The re- 

uced number of items on the malingering key facilitates rapid scoring. 


he following items, with their corresponding weights, are included in 


the ki 
ey: 
аб ет Weight 
оң Weight Tiem mW м. у " 
VN 12 / 31 / 
p Vv 13 м^ x 
/ 34 
5 W 15 VN х 
36 
УУ 17 x 
39 
8 VM 18 у 44 х 
11 o, 20 VV 


e from zero to twenty-seven 
ints was established as the 
the failure and malingerer 


Th 

oe resulting malingering scores May rang 

"NE A malingering score of eleven po 
nt of maximum differentiation between 
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groups, allowing the least percentage of error of identification. To I 
the score would increase the number of malingerers eluding the Wo 
whereas, to lower the score would increase the number of failures Su 
jected to suspicion of malingering. . howe 
Consistency. In order to see whether another group of failures, W 
papers had not been used in the actual construction of the keys, We 
give results similar to those of the original failure group, the malinge нщ 
Scores were ascertained for a sampling of one hundred representatl 7 
failing papers. Fourteen рег cent, or two per cent less than in the d 
inal failure group, fell into the high malingering range. In similar e 
ion, the experiment was repeated for a group of simulated malingere" 
with this variation: the Subjects were tested to determine their E. 
ability on the Visual Classification Test. The few failures on the te 1 
were not considered further, although they remained with the La. 
As in the first experiment, many subjects tried to pass the examina H 
although instructed to malinger, and it was again found necessary M. 
peat the instructions. Apparently, the concept of simulated malinge he 
is difficult to grasp. This time only one malingerer (two per cent of 
group) managed to circumvent the key. Combining the first and es 
experiments, only three out of a hundred known malingerers аси 
low malingering scores; while fifteen per cent of presumably genu! 
failures received high malingering scores. na 
The following excerpt from a letter to the writer, although describ! а 
very few cases, adds interesting "negative" evidence on the validity 
the malingering key: | th 
While I was at the Boston station we had a few interesting experiences w e 
the key. A team of examiners, of which I was a member, made a trip 4 fof 
State Reformatory to examine inmates there who were being considere me 
parole in order to be inducted into the Army. We had to give VCT's to 82а z 
seven of the men, and we scored all the papers for malingering, getting maling 


д 2 А " 5 ; ro 
ing scores of zero to three! This was interesting because in the particular £ 
the urge not to malinger was strong. 


Reliability. A more refined analysis of the consistency of the тай 
gering scoring key was attempted through the determination of the Т e 
ability coefficient. Since the reliability of the key was presumed Er. 
dependent to some degree upon the reliability of the Visual Class! at 
tion Test (the key having been constructed upon the basis of test P. r 
terns of performance) the latter instrument was likewise analyze ü 
reliability. The reliability coefficients, determined for various m. 
and combinations of groups, were obtained by the split-half metho the 
plied to the odd and even scores, They were then corrected uted: 
Spearman-Brown formula and their probable errors were comp сае 

The highest corrected reliability coefficient for the Visual Class nd 
tion Test was .91, as determined on the basis of the combined g°° 
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| failure groups. These groups, taken together, correspond to a normal 
Population. The highest corrected reliability coefficient for the ma- 
ingering key was .73, as determined on the basis of the combined good, 
ailure, and malingerer groups. It is likely that this reliability is decep- 
tively low, as a result of the complete absence of reliability of the malin- 
gering key for the good and the failure groups. Both of these groups had 

reliability coefficients approaching zero, values within the limits of their 
own probable errors and therefore attributable to chance. 

This absence of reliability of the malingering key for the good and 
s, 15 additional evidence 
for these groups should 
by definition, are 


ше groups, which аге non-malingering group: 
am support of the key. The malingering scores 
ave been purely chance scores; and chance scores, 

uncorrelated. 
Y C Further investigations. Under the authorizatio 
Ns of the Mobilization Section, the malingering key was tried 
Co experimentally in the six induction stations of the Fifth Service 
ae The statistics were received by the Personnel Consultant 
th orwarded them to the writer. For the purposes of conserving space, 
€ statistical tables are not included in this report and only the essen- 


tial findings are indicated: 

Bo The median malingering score for 7,039 test failures was 6.4 points, or 

Eros above a purely chance score of 5.4 points (one-fifth of the twenty- 

of n points on the scale). The difference was probably caused by the presence 
malingerers whose high malingering scores raised the average for the group. 
‘e median malingering scores for the different stations ranged from 5.8 to 6.9 


Points, 

2. Exactly seventeen per cent of the test failures received high malingering 
Tires Four of the А fell between the limits of 16.1 and 18.1 per cent. 
fe oer two stations fell at 10.0 per cent and 25.1 per cent, respectively. The 
соц rences in the data submitted by the latter stations may possibly be ac- 
pA onan for by differences in the nature of the groups (cultural or соор 
j inten ); or by differences in the method of test administration (motivationa 
"sity, emphasis on speed, allowance of omissions, 
Pling Савеце diagram submitted by one of the induct: 
mali 81 cases showed an obvious inverse г 
| test sco ingering scores. This may be interpreted in ене S 
Construction ee үл accompaniment of high ma ower te score ү 
ti n of the malingering key; ОГ т mn 
ig" ү тоге {һе saber Mme thet might have been subjected s инс 
QA AA former interpretation may be ruled out by the (сз. a Uu 

| obt Per cent of the failures with test scores between sixteen an wenty. р 


Б Я . . vi 
Pointer low malingering scores, some getting malingering ee pod en 
above (rdi failures with test scores between eleven and fifteen р $ 

ance scores, received low malingering scores. Ang 
form, malingering scores associated with the higher failing test scores con- 
ку ith the mean approximating the theo- 


reti toa normal distri Б 

с al distribution curve, W! Ы = 

al chance mean of five points showing that the malingering scores below 
1 all likelihood chance scores. 


e crits 
iti ‹ 1 
cal value of eleven points are 1? 


n of the Personnel 


etc.). 

ion stations for a sant- 
een the test scores 
3 ys: a) Low 
s by nature of the 
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APPLICATION AND INTERPRETATION 


A high malingering score, in and of itself, may be interpreted s 
tically as performance-deviating-from-the-normal, and as such e. 
further investigation. The atypical, fluctuating sort of performan бщ 
"internal scatter" which yields a high malingering score cm. 
typical performance of the malingerer. However, it has also been F it 
associated with certain factors other than malingering. Althougā е 
should be noted that, by and large, these other factors tend to be T 
relatively infrequent occurrence, they are listed below to caution a 
examiner against attributing every high malingering score to a maling 
ing performance. These factors include: 


An organic condition of the brain or central nervous system; 
Psychic lapses associated with petit mal epilepsy; 
Psychoneurosis; 

Unstable personality; 

Emotional blocking; 

Low-grade feeble-mindedness; 

Misunderstanding of test directions; 

Skipping of items; 

Overemphasis on speed; 

10. Preoccupation or mental wandering; 

11. Visual defects; 

12. Cultural factors. 


о оо м сул озю к 


e 
A brief statement of the reasons why some of the factors listed ар 
may produce high malingering scores should help to clarify the ie: 8 
tion of the key. For example, it has been observed that many © ег 
diagnosed by the psychiatrist as psychoneurotic obtain high on at 
ing scores. In some instances, this may simply indicate тайпвепн the 
both stations; in others, the fluctuating performance associated wie 1 
high malingering score may be symptomatic of psychoneurotic beha the 
It is interesting to speculate upon the possible diagnostic value 9 
instrument along psychiatric lines. d prai! 
The presence of an organic cerebral syndrome, as in confirme res jn 
injury or lues, has been found associated with high malingering sition 
a number of instances. It is a plausible supposition that the co” une 
interfered with normal mental functioning and produced marke 
evenness or scatter in test performance. pigh 
Low-grade feeble-mindedness is frequently accompanied БУ "dor 
malingering score because the choices are made largely at ү; iter? 
with the result that many easy items are failed and some difficult аіл 
аге passed. Most of the high malingering scores in the genuine feeble 
group are accounted for in this fashion. Fortunately, low-grade 
mindedness is relatively easy to recognize. оё 


А sc 
В А n 
Cultural factors may operate to produce a high malinget 8 
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for the reason that items which are easy for the general population may 
be unfamiliar and consequently difficult for certain cultural groups. 
For this reason, high malingering scores are of dubious validity for 
Chinese, Mexicans, Indians, Filipinos, and possibly other groups. How- 
ever, northern Negro groups do not appear to be unduly influenced by 
the operation of cultural factors. 

One other caution may be noted. Some men who actually are in- 
capable of passing the examination score deliberately below their true 
ability and get high malingering scores. Frequently, retest scores sub- : 
Sequent to the interview show an increased test score still below passing 
With a considerable reduction in the malingering score. It would not 
appear advisable to recommend these men for induction. 


INTERVIEW AND RETEST 


It is unnecessary for the psychological examiner to determine which 
of the factors described above, if any, may have been responsible for a 
given high malingering score. However, unless additional evidence of 
malingering can be procured, the malingering score, in and of itself, 
should not be accepted as conclusive evidence of malingering. The us- 
ual method for obtaining this additional evidence is by means of an in- 


pour and retest. Although a marked gain in retest score 1 not abso- 
ute proof of malingering on the first test, it does constitute strong pre- 


Sumptive evidence on that point. In any event, a marked improvement 


Tay generally be taken as fairly good evidence that the first test score 
lid index of true ability. A 


Was at a sub-typical level and hence not a và | 
Passing retest score may reasonably be interpreted to rule out a diag- 


dps of mental deficiency. P 
hea in dealing with men suspected of malingering се, 
Pends а the pone: Bes and the personality and attitude of 
© selectee, Wide experience with the key has convinced the writer that 1m- 
Proved retest performance is ordinarily best effected through the use of some 
nee saving device, although a blunt accusation of malingering is sometimes 
т Севзагу, Опе арргоасһ which has proved highly effective in most M M 
à ithout introducing the danger of unjust accusation, involves approaching a 
electee with a blank test form and explaining good naturedly that арра А 
the man d not understood wat the ЕИ уат vel as SE ef 
ionally low; in fact (he may be told), he a 
E ог eight years. "mds obviously does not make any ov dE wem 
un repeated, and this time he should pay careful attention an es ede 
*rstands what he is to do. Then three or four sample items are re-e? р 


the test repeat Е я 
is Another ант that has proved successful is to explain that the aee d 
or "2zled by the peculiar test performance: It is pointed out that, asa ге 
э perience with thousands of men, we know which are the easy items an 
ich are the hard ones. We are puzzled over the fact that this man has failed 
"lY very easy items, which practically everybody gets right, and has passed a 
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. he 
number of very hard items that very few men can get right. If he слаб E 
easy ones, it is strange that he has been able to do the hard ones. e denm 
the hard ones, it is odd that he missed so many easy ones. It is then e p a 
that this man probably did not pay as close attention to the test item 
might have and that the test will therefore be repeated. This t 
pected to concentrate on the test and make sure that he does not ! may 
items. Just to be certain that the man understands, some sample ite 


readministered. 


А 5 

The approaches described above have produced remarkable a, 

in retest scores, ranging from fifteen to twenty-five points or more: 

some instances, of course, the suspect may refuse to budge from 

position and again fail the test miserably. Here the хш 

rely on other evidences of malingering that may be elicited by the 4 

view. Where corroborative evidence in support of а high maling 

score can be adduced, a recommendation for induction appears 

warranted. However, where such corroborative evidence is lacki de 
recommendation for induction would seem questionable. The maling 


ing score is suggestive only and not conclusive. 


CRITICISMS 


The following ingenious criticism of the malingering key W 
mitted by the psychological officer at one of the induction st@ id 

. a 
A malingering scale should show no malingering score for the person ™ it 


5 j e, I 
a high score on the Visual Classification Test. In using the present "m (4 
Possible, theoretically, for a person to pass the test and yet have a ma 


score of 24! 
10 easy items omitted or answered incorrectly 
9 with double value....... 18 
1 with single value........ 1 
5 difficult items answered correctly....... $ 
otal yes s 24 


А ds Р inge 
Theanswer is that it simply does not happen. The highest mani js 
ing score actually obtained in the good group was eight points, W 


three points less than the critical score value. 


а A" gae а 5 : ma 
A more serious criticism is the suggestion that experimental © 
gerers may not give the same type of performance as real malingi the 
H futt t . . . i ! 
To this criticism, which is essentially an expression of skepticis 


following arguments are offered in rebuttal: 


ГРЕЯ + 1 as 
1. The criticism in no way affects the genuine failure group, which В 


found to be effectively screened by the use of the key. 


2. The criticism fails to account for the number of “proved” malin 


tected by the key. 


3. Although the motivation of experimental and true malingerers /? 
ent, it is difficult to see how this can alter their mode of performanc ess 80m 
amination. In both instances, the objective is to feign feeble-mindedn® re? 
fail-in-such-a-fashion-as-to-deceive. The only possible way, aside fro 


TARRE TNA a 7 


f 
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үн to achieve а low malingering score is to assume the thought patterns of 
Е mentally deficient. That this is an extremely difficult thing to do is con- 
rmed by published researches. (See references.) 

TR diego purely statistical viewpoint, if from no other, the relative infre- 
pad y of high malingering scores makes such scores interpretable as indices of 
i ormance-deviating-from-the-normal and consequently subject to further 
nvestigation. 

- 5. Since the key is designed as a tool to supplement rather than supplant the 

erview, it becomes an additional barrier for malingerers to hurdle. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Е the basis of experimentation involving the use of good, failure, 
M n simulated malingerer groups, an effective instrument for the detec- 
TA of malingering on mental tests was devised. Although specifically 
Ud to the Army's Visual Classification Test, the methods which 
a originated in its construction are applicable to other psychological 
of E procedures which culminated in the malingering key consisted 
ü ubjecting the experimental data to statistical analyses predicated 
pon three premises taken independently and in various combinations. 
Em premise or combination of premises, at a particular standard for 
ection of items, provided the statistics for deriving a different scoring 
€ каш promising keys were then combined, to make a total of | 
Eu different scoring keys. These keys were ultimately compared and 
lated in terms of their ability to differentiate successfully between 
{ше failures and simulated malingerers; and the most sensitive key 
th s finally selected. A moderate standard for the inclusion of items in 
scale gave optimum results. 
as ate malingering key requires no additional testing, being applied 
su Scoring stencil directly upon the failing test papers. It yields a score 
cave of possible malingering or sub-typical рейдийаш Designed 
Pp ement the interview, it serves as a rapid screening device for 
ine failures and as a suspicion indicator for possible malingerers. 
p the original failure and malingerer groups» only four per cent i 
Pun alingerers eluded the key, whereas sixteen per cent of presumab y 
ine failures were subjected to suspicion of possible malingering. 
Lug to a new group of simulated malingerers; only two ре. ups 
One h the key; whereas fourteen per cent of an additional E з 
есш failing papers gave scores suggesting ү: PA: 3 RAS 
ing ít Combining the results, the key was wer AY ешт 
Cent of y-seven per cent of simulated malingerers yale TEN m 
een pope genuine failures. The reliably) о a Ае 
Sreat th e mean malingering scores of failures an ne E Жы 
9f pr at the obtained value fell outside the range of publishe ables 
Obabilities, 
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In extensive field trials with thousands of cases distributed ап 
half dozen induction stations, the malingering key eliminated ae 
seventy-five to ninety per cent of test failures as non-malink aa 
thereby enabling the examiners to concentrate their pem rable 
fully upon the remaining few. At the writer’s station, a conside was 
number of men with neutral histories but high malingering -—. 
prevented from evading military service. Proof of the mental абзы in 
of these men was established on the basis of remarkable pet. 1 
retest scores following an interview. The use of a face-saving app ove’ 
of some sort was found to be especially successful in effecting pu 
ment in retest performance. Similar retesting of failures with pé. 
lingering scores was unsuccessful in effecting such improvement in 
cases. . ood re 

Although the malingering key was found to give especially g тро 
sults, it is probable that а test especially designed for the Pan 
would enable the key to function even more effectively. For op tice" 
results, such a test should probably have the following riae "m 
1. a liberal sprinkling of easy items; 2, items of varying degrees e ap 
culty; 3. a scrambled sequence. Once available, the key should t the 
plied routinely to all failing papers. It is the writer’s opinion ae 
construction and use of keys for the detection of sub-typical or hr. 
performance on other mental tests should contribute significant 
improved testing practice and clinical diagnosis. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
R 
E MancanET A. The rights of infants. Early psychological needs and 
eir satisfaction. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1943. Pp. х +118. 
dicates four purposes in its 


Vc introduction the author of this book in 
S follows: 

Y ix чаны some facts about the ps 
and his * out more of the nature of the 
Creche i rents and the effect of this hig 

3 y of the child. 

m B mecs to what extent tendencies toward poor nervous organization existed 

sponse to E ies at birth, and whether such tendencies might develop or increase in re- 
mER m wrong parental care, and 

at extent strong emotional attitu 


affect t д 
life, the rapid and sensitive personality developmen 


ychological needs of small infants. 
first personal relationship between the baby 
hly personal first adjustment on the future 


des in the parents ОГ ina child's nurse may 


t taking place in the first year of 


Е 2 represents a splendid research program, one greatly needed in the area 
ae behavior investigation. The author points out that research on the 
thee ial and medical care of infants has made valuable contributions but 

he earliest psychological needs of babies demand as careful attention from 


E i i . H . 
сни, Опе can heartily agree with this viewpoint. , i 
back he author apparently brings to the writing of her book an impressive 
Sround of experience with both infants and mothers. She says that some 


emai infants were observed and their responses to various types of 
hee care followed together with a group of children suffering from birth 
Due In addition infants in the home were studied, as well as 20 premature 
© ШР functional disorders of breathing, circulation, or nutrition and 
Tom ien cases including a microcephalic idiot. Twenty children were followed 
oe for four years to watch the child-mother relation. A group of 100 
intensive mothers was observed, and mentally ill adult patients were studied 

y. 
бше of the topics discussed cor 
» Sucking, learning to feel, t 


tead à 
Concept үш. The theme that continuously runs throug А 
ОЇ mother? 2^ defined as а "continuar er 
PP ni ie on kj imitates certain of the conditions 
” 


€ prenatal it 
fora he eee and the more clearly 1t 1 a : 
* birth the more successful it is in the first weeks." .- + Моше а 


еа x 
ig understanding an infant's biological needs. The child has not. pen 
or oxygen, and a craving to feel as welt as o 


Бап 

fat.’ gers: he has a hunger f tof S 
and so 9 this biological or embryological concept of poten is added рну 
to the M such as “fondling, caressing, rocking, and singing or SP 


A 5 
It y Ording to the author, the 


t to a mother, oxygen 
development, getting 
h the chapters is the 
e of the closeness 


ncern the baby's righ 
hwarting, emotional 


i hering are numerous. 
beneficial effects of mot ing are 
tiep id in the cure of marasmus and respiratory difficulties отав 
z iti :mary factor ena ing 
peech development, it 15 the primary 14 eee ер pios n 


“a ЧЕћ the 1 T i infant 5 4 
a satisfies Ше ional longing for the mother," it pre- 


n 

Si or É 

“Че “in ed preceding Ше infant feels his way out- 
ard» ; the delicate processe lling habits in which 


Some’ Ad ee convulsions an 
ies indulge during slee it prevents | г 
d ew. ee blood circulation, 


Sery, 
ed by the author, it impro 
119 
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brain. As a result of mothering “the child gradually combines and coordinates 
sucking, or food intake, with sense intake, looking, listening, and grasping, 
and this provides the basis of a “photographic image registered in the brain. 
And finally it prevents precocious sexual development. a 
The author says that she has found in her researches that the absens 5 
proper mothering may result in shock, croup, constipation, bleeding кошын 
navel, coughing, hiccoughs, violent crying, temper tantrums, body hi 
and rigidity, the dangers of weaning, mucous diarrhea and bad toilet habi к ү 
The contents may be considered either from the standpoint of popular fe to 
ing or as a scientific discussion. On first opening the book, one is MES. 
understand that “the ideas presented in this book are based on a long phe 
studies, from many angles, of babies and their parents." However, anyo 
interested in a scientific presentation of the results of the studies or in a pop the 
presentation of scientific findings will be disappointed. Notwithstanding ^ 
impressive number of subjects which the author has had for purposes of obs! 
vation, one distinctly has a let down feeling when he looks for a sciema 
treatment of the data. At best the reader is offered only cursory descr 
of so-called typical cases. There is no statement of how the researches pre- 
conducted, how the various groups of data were collected, what scientific Pis 
cautions and controls were used to safeguard the studies, or by what те “x 
the presumably large accumulations of data were analyzed. Indeed nen 
the data themselves are presented in either a technical or nontechnical m4 si 
to buttress the vast array of generalizations found in it. There is no discus, 
of the fundamental and difficult problems of the reliability of the suppor of 
many observations made by the author. The materials consist in a jun 


5 
: : ingle case 
everyday common sense, Freudian theory, conclusions based on single In- 


г А :Лоайіл® 
If this book is to be regarded as a popular presentation it will be mislea out 


to the average reader, for it gives merely the aura of scientific sanction wit ise 
its substance. A popular treatment need not be inconsistent with 50161 0 
carefulness, This book presents many statements for which there is as Y^ sal 


logically unsophisticated public, it will annoy every rigorous minde 1 
gator who will regard it as below standard both as an example of researc? 
of popular writing about scientific matters. IN 
Orvis C. IRW 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


an 
Drurscu, HELENE. The psychology of women: Vol. І. New York: Grune” 
Stratton, 1944. Pp. xiv +399, . the 
: n 
In the author's own words, “The Purpose of this book is to expl! ich 


normal psychic life of women and their normal conflicts" (x). The data 0? 


9—5 
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she ; 
Ды ques у of the normal woman, however, are drawn from her 
Шера ie иш supplemented by arm-chair interpretations of such 
The plan arma ities as George Sand, and various literary creations. 
called feminine ein ima detailed exposition of the development of the so- 
aren dew Starting with prepuberty, the reader is led through 
SOR AS e ing and adolescence, with a separate chapter devoted to 
Xuvsteries of A3 is time he is presumably ready for initiation into the 
Sota. "hec c" passivity and masochism which lay bare the adult female 
Gf Gexelonme m uding discussions concern deviants from the normal course 
Slade theou сч in the form of active women and homosexuals. The main em- 
ternal, be out p" book is on internal, biological process rather than ex- 
ment, and pepe A sole, final chapter is devoted to the influence of the environ- 
К е dt 18 is little more than an attempt to prove how little influence 
Rete aa: y the environment and a declaration of faith in the eternal biological 
A sum 
ons so to understanding the psychodynamics of certain forms of 
may well cab ain hich women in our culture seem prone, Dr. Deutsch's book 
царе, Аз іп тапу valuable insights. The reviewer does not feel qualified 
r. Deuiech! qm to the scientific understanding of normal women, 
Psychologist s ook had better not be taken too seriously. Once again, the 
Although | а confronted with all the familiar weaknesses of Freudianism. 
slightest cos ata are admittedly cases and her methods, intuitive without the 
generalize pan at quantification or control, the author does not hesitate to 
izations are È servations from the sick to the healthy woman. Such general- 
Koman's us ways misleading and may result in a flagrant devaluation of 
itself: ribution to social welfare. The following quotation speaks for 
the рй j Je progressive girls who sometimes participate in 
sexual enligh or woman's political emancipation, and give lectures on the need for the 
childhood F tenment of children, still cling in their unconscious to the theories of early 
i , deny anatomic differences, retain the anal idea of childbirth, and base their 


ideas о 
f sex on the sadistic conception of coitus” (118). 


О, 
nly psychoanalysts ever learn that 


Another Freudian.slip that Deutsch is guilty of is a dogmatism in the state- 
ds them a false aura of established fact. 


{ the fictionist whose in- 
e imag} d by truth. One can hardly fail to admire 
Maginative display which has created nearly 400 pages on а topic which 

i r of the space. Among the in- 


n 
u merable 1 f evid fad 
statements confidently made without a shred of ev! ence, we find, 


at fleece” intellect, her capacity for objectively un 1 
Vein, « pense of her subjective, emotional qualities ' (143). And in the same 
Point to . . intuition is God's gift to the feminine woman ..- 

hil the fact that the intellectual woman is masculinized (291). 
Psychoan the psychologist has tolerantly and often generously accepted the 
Somes азана fanciful closing the ва іп the absence of fact, his patience 
Unpara O an end when fancy persists in the face of contradicting fact. This 
Cholog onable breach of scientific code occurs repeatedly throughout The Psy- 
Psycho, of Women. Dr. Deutsch’s thinking seems to be so circumscribed by the 
Psycho ney tic solipsism that she is apparently unaware of the vast world of 


logica logical research outside. For example, in her evaluation of the psycho- 
analyst mportance of menstruation, she cites her own work and that of other 
5 almost exclusively. The only experimental study to which she refers 


is that of Benedek and Rubenstein whose findings are too good to be accepted 
as true without verification. Ignoring the work of Landis, Brush, et al., ane 
still making statements that have long since been disproved: “АП observé gus 
suggest that, whether or not the girl is given intellectual knowledge, even У RE 
she has the best possible information about the biologic aspects of the Pe ex. 
and despite its wish-fulfilling character, the first menstruation is usua Tings 
perienced as a trauma” (157). Another anachronism to which the author Es 
is the assumption that the continuation of normal activities during mens 
tion represents resistance to femininity. again 
Deutsch's ignorance of medical as well as psychological work appears with 
in her biological interpretation of sexual frigidity. No one who is am BE. 
the results of Dickinson's half-century of gynecological practice 6092 tak 
“our understanding of feminine frigidity . . . can be complete only if HE s nO 
into consideration the fact that there is a constitutional inhibition that Þa 
parallel in men" (185). ; red are 
Statements that are unverified are bad; those that have been disagree the 
worse; but statements that can never be proved or disproved are by Ел 
worst. When we are told that “later we shall see how sexuality and mother 
are often in absolute emotional contradiction, and how they nevertheless mes, 
in the deeper and unconscious life of the soul” (148), the scientist knows 
he has no place here either as student or critic. lume 
What causes the social psychologist the most concern in the present VO 108 
is the author’s underestimation of the role of environment in the рзусћо ше 
of women. In the repeated referral of feminine behavior to presumed cons en's 
tional factors lies the danger of an unwarranted pessimism regarding wor Ae 
potential contribution to postwar society. In attempting to explain мода jn 
inferior intellectual showing in comparison with men, obvious differen ion 
stimulation and opportunity are overlooked in favor of the fantastic “сер, 
that "the feeling of insecurity in creative activity corresponds to the tive. 
rooted need of woman to be fecundated from outside in order to be crea пе 
(132). The author again defies the law of parsimony by attributing fem рег 
passivity to the girl's realization of her inadequate sexual apparatus 12. jy 
than to social training. In line with her assumption of an essential pareve ' 
is her Kinde-Kuche-Kirche conception of the postwar woman. She be will 
that “the majority of women whom war has made more active than ex iv 
return as quickly and energetically as possible to the basically conser m 
because of always dominant feminine experience, regardless of social anc ышт 
upheavals” (386, italics mine). The fact that many employed women WH, "t by 
home is probably true. The reason, however, is probably not the one P" cof 
Dr. Deutsch. The findings of biology, anthropology and psychologY һа + stil 
sistently failed to reveal constitutional sex differences which would J п і? 
casting men and women in different social roles. The reason why WO™ d be 
Western culture have continued to play the passive, domestic role shou ч 
sought in the structure of the culture rather than in the individual. peni 
In spite of its obvious scientific flaws, The Psychology of Women, w ished ^ 
a fluid, non-technical style, and supported by all the prestige of an es! 
psychoanalyst, can hardly fail to influence the intelligent layman. 
lies a grave threat to any program of postwar social planning whicl 
fuller sharing of men and women in all areas of living. 
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Leriey, Ray. Verifiability of value. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1944. 
Pp. ix 4-267. А 


The central thesis of this book is that, contrary to the widely-held view, 
value judgments are verifiable in the same manner and to much the same extent 
as are propositions about facts. The author, finding thata spirit of open inquiry 
18 gradually emerging in our society toward problems of social and international 
relations, and feeling that greater extensions of this experimental attitude in 
these areas must be realized if mankind is to achieve lasting freedom from con- 
flict, seeks to develop the implications of this spirit for social action and to 
Justify the testing of values which it implies. If values can be verified and men 
are willing to put them to the test and abide by the results, as is done in science, 
conflicts can be resolved and human energies rescued from wasteful tension and 
з The central topic of the study, therefore, is the nature and extent to 
which verification is possible in the fields of social, artistic, and religious values. 

he author concludes from his analysis that value judgments can be analyzed 
p and tested for adequacy in much the same way as statements about facts. 

To establish this point of view, detailed analyses of factual and valuative 
Judgments in science, art, and morals are carried out. After distinguishing be- 
ti een various meanings of the term value, the nature of verification of proposi- 

ons about facts and values is examined and a comparison made between the 

- Paid in the two cases. Consideration of simple problems indicates that the 

me general pattern of verification is present in morals and art as In science. 
alues are testable in much the same manner as facts. There do not appear to 

A absolute differences in verifying propositions about facts and propositions 

кош values. But even though the verifying process 18 in essence similar, ne 

ade differences in the degree to which factual and value jndemen = may be 
io ed. A series of empirical analyses of the degree of verifiability Л Оро 

a about facts and values in science, art and morals reveals that act pe 

ve ues are equally verifiable though moral facts and values are probably. e 

e rifiable than scientific facts and values. All types of values are potentially 

Qual in verifiability and unverifiability. In their own ways, art and morals 


ma : : 
Jes as experimental as science. ЕР 
н ough this vi int b ted in the large, 
deta ABA. this view oint be accep er Е 
Med analysis and examination of the characteristics of the processes 1n 
i Ved in the enterprises of science, art and morals is called for as the Wi 
cach area has its own peculiar character. The author devotes four chapte 


E ^ " 
| facia. analysis of characteristics which have often been taken eis of the two 

festa 7 ming the basis tor e oft j 
i. rie to ур шаша А айтар! and quantitative, descriptive and 


anal rni 
yzes the concepts of qualitative tives Mis general cón- 


normati j 1 
RUNE i :ective and subjec 5 
us ee ae d values respectively are not 


s B isti facts ап 

a hat these characteristics of facts 3 

> and do not sharply separate the two. Un the contrary, > DE 

facti which contrast superficially are found on examination n E ES E 

к езе Шош as well as value-judging activities, Distinct a i einschl 

У i Ctivities i i i alue- EN 

ib 5 Me cese ap len р mh h are generally constitutive of 
them and the properties listed above which are 8 X Again eris 
Базы more the effects of slightly different directions of a 

^n formulation ing than of basic variance. 

and testing than 0 

sina of the ontological status Ld Me Were duree 

of eye, tatus in reality а d to have determinate bases racte 

"ente, "The study cbe with a discussion of the consequences for action in 


M 


it is evident that a more 
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the social sphere which the adoption of an experimental attitude toward values 
would have and the social benefits which would accrue. the 

In following the course of ideas in this work it is extremely important fon Es 
reader to note that the author is dealing primarily with instrumental es у 
When we say that object is good for something we attribute value to i У 
virtue of this characteristic. The author reveals the type of value which tive 
dealing with when he says, ‘‘We shall suppose that problems... AE yos 
in which the interest is mainly in events as means to other events Q isa 
in the examples he selects. In the case of this type of value verificat ane 
straightforward though undoubtedly in many fields a novel process: s the 
standards agreed on, the degree to which the object, the means, achiev’ its 
events desired, the ends, is examined. The object’s value is relativa insit 
accomplishment and to the importance of achieving it. But with inir i 
values this does not appear to be the case at all. When we find that an ; work 
is good in and for itself, as is apparently the situation with the beauty s. be 
of art or the characteristics we prize in human personality, we appear ей 
making a different kind of statement than when we attribute instrum al 
value and verification does not seem relevant. The author does not lues; 
with the question of whether verification is relevant at all for intrinsic Và in 
one notes that he states that a future work will deal with the translation 1, 
factual terms of statements denoting intrinsic values as well as instrum js 
so we take it that he is aware of the problem. Recognizing that the a and 
really dealing only with instrumental values, his analyses are acceptable key 
his conclusions generally appear justified. However, the meanings of many es 
concepts is not too clear—adjustments, total adjustment courses, and an 
events for instance—and probably only the reader who accepts and unders 
the philosophy of Dewey and his followers will feel completely satisfied. RT 

Epwarp N. BARNHA 
Office of Strategic Services 
Washington, D. C. 
ew 

WoopwonrH, R. S. & SHEEHAN, Mary R. First course in psychology: 2 

York: Henry Holt, 1944. Pp. viii -L445. ; 


This book was written specifically for high school students to fill the ri- 
portrayed by the American Youth Commission in its 1940 report to the A uld 
can Council on Education. However, with only little supplementing it © not 
serve adult education classes on the non-collegiate level. This reviewer ћа5 sm- 
found a more adequate and sensible discussion of reading, learning, ап 
orizing in relation to studying than chapters III to VIII; these parts а 


chology, mental hygiene, guidance, and a Course stressing the рзусһо ду 
learning. This book is a complete Psychology with all the topics ОГ 1 guid" 
discussed plus a few additions like propaganda analysis and vocation? “yelp 


g 
as кее? 
The style is lively and direct with an urbane humor and reserve а [ДЫ 
it from talking down. Many fresh examples from literature and curre? 
and school life, including the war, make interesting reading. 
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? A serious problem for psychology, in common with other subjects, in the 
high school is the probability that its teachers may not always have specific 
training and background for the subject. Realistic evaluation of a text should 
include consideration of whether it is true enough and complete enough to 
support the teacher who leans heavily on it. Woodworth and Sheehan is clear 
and definite and to make the meaning unmistakable, every chapter is ended 
with a complete summary where the important words are italicized and also 
included in a glossary at the back of the book. 

This is applied psychology with investigators unnamed and practically no 
explicit experiments and theory. Beyond the authoritarian assurance of the 
Writers the evidence for points is mostly analogy or appeals to personal ex- 
Perience. The interesting exercises are more observational and literary than 
po Perimental, Woodworth and Sheehan may well have hit upon the formula 
or a successful high school psychology: Give the high school student a com- 
pete applied psychology which emphasizes its relation to his experience, and 
fave for the college course the systematic study of theories and critical exami- 
spaan of supporting experiments. Too many of the high school texts are simply 
Fae down replicas of the college subject, so fragmentary that they give 
either a good foundation nor have practical value. One hears chemistry pro- 
PUN say that they prefer a naive student who has no high school chemistry 
Я unlearn, And then there are the complaints of students that the college 

е is “just like the one in high school.” Neither of these complaints would 
9llow use of this text. i 
fu The big lack in the book is the total absence of references or suggestions for 

Tther study. There is an excellent bibliography for wide reading on vocations, 
E suggestions for the inquiring student or, perhaps even more, for a 
a ег to go beyond the text. At least the authors should provide teachers 

"d high school librarians with a selected list of non-technical psychological 

ОоКз. The regular psychological journals are formidable and to a large extent 

arren for the uninitiated; college textbooks usually need the lecturer's presence 

9 Vitalize them; the high school student with his interest aroused and with the 
IM PSychological vocabulary gained from this book has, unless айга 

AES are pointed out, nowhere to g0 except the sometimes questiona ч D 
i logical column of his newspaper or the popular magazines with psychorogy 


eir title, 
jody f the first complete psychology for 

the»: 9d worth and Sheehan as authors 0 

way high school have pioneered so well that they speed the day when psychology 


€a part of i ich school curriculum. 
of the revised high GxoncE M. HASLERUD 


Un. T > 
Wersity of Tennessee 


Horr, PHEBE M., Horr, E. С., & FULTON, J- F. A bibliography of бш 
ейсіпе: supplement. Prepared for the Committee on Aviano er tie 
ivision of Medical Sciences, National Research Council, i Я DEI 
Ommittee on Medical Research, Office of Scientific Кеш s ГО. 
ment, Washington, D. C. Springfield, Jll.: Charles C Thomas, 
AG xiv +109, : 
o 


í d in the two 
Years s of flying has appeare 


Much literat: the scientific aspect | 1 > 
Since 4 Bibliography of F BPA Medicine (reviewed in Bulletin, 1942, 


128 NOTES AND NEWS 


Mitton Н. Erickson, director of psychiatric research and training а, 
Eloise Hospital (Eloise, Mich.), has recently been promoted to the additiona 
position of associate professor of psychiatry at the Wayne University College 
of Medicine (Detroit, Mich.). 


Cuarces W. Howarp, professor of education and psychology, Whitman 
College (Walla Walla, Wash.), has been appointed dean of the college and pe 
fessor of psychology, Lewis and Clark College (Portland, Ore.). J. Jees 
FocarTY, former director of education in a War Relocation Camp in Ida a | 
has been appointed associate professor of education to succeed Dr. Howard: 


]О5ЕРн C. Heston, instructor in psychology, De Pauw University [б 
castle, Ind.), has been appointed director of the university's Bureau of Test! ^ 


1 д ісе < 
and Research, which was recently created ‘‘to afford a centralized . . - a L, 
for both routine group and individual tests in the areas of educational achie 
ment, vocational guidance, and personality adjustment.” D 


The Department of State has granted MuzarrER SErir BosocLU (know? 
in this country as MUZAFER SHERIF), professor at the University of Ankara: 
Turkey, a two-year fellowship to work in the department of psychology 0 | 
Princeton University оп a systematic social psychology. Professor Sherif, W 
studied at Harvard and Columbia Universities and received his Ph.D. der 
from the latter university, is best known for his book The Psychology of Soc 
Norms. He is also the author of several books in Turkish. | 


AGNES SHARP is now a psychological consultant for the A. B, Dick С 
pany, with responsibility for formulating policies and suggesting changes ul | 
procedures which may be of value for the psychological welfare of the eni 
ployees. She has secured a year's leave of absence from her position as ai 
Psychologist of the Psychiatric Clinic of the Municipal Court. Mr. с 
PETERSON is filling the vacancy created there. Dr. Sharp is retaining ой 
hours for private practice in consulting psychology in the Willoughby Tow 
Building, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


T. C. SCHNEIRLA, associate curator in the department of animal behavior 3 
of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, and associate pI0" — *«/x 
fessor of psychology at New York University, left the second week in November И 
as Fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation for southern Mexico A 
where he will conduct field investigations of army ant behavior in the Ia | 
forests of that region. Dr. Schneirla’s previous investigations of Eciton p 
havior patterns have been confined to work carried out during the rainy d" | 
at Barro Colorado Island and elsewhere. From December through April, e | 
plans to examine the effects of dry-season conditions upon the reproduct!“ | 
cycle and its relation to raiding and colony movement. | 


The Inter-Society Color Council of which the APA isa member, will hold it$ 

13th annual meeting Feb. 23 and 24 at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New i Ч 4 
City. Friday afternoon will be devoted to reports on the ZIluminant in TT DERE 
Color Matching, and Distribution of the Primaries in Daylight. Saturday дора ad 
will be devoted to a session sponsored by the American Artists Professio" 

League on Color from the Standpoint of the Artist, with four talks, exhibits fal | 
an open discussion, Saturday afternoon a business session will be held. Offic | 
delegates and other interested members of the APA are invited to attend. | | 
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THE PRINCIPAL TRAIT CLUSTERS FOR 
DESCRIBING PERSONALITY 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL 
Duke University 


I. Tug NATURE OF PERSONALITY DESCRIPTION 
THROUGH CLUSTERS 


Only recently has the comparatively stern truth become widely 


а by psychologists, first, that research into the underlying mech- 
the es of personality functioning cannot advance more rapidly than 
Бая di ility to describe personality, and, secondly, that prediction re- 
ng personality cannot exceed in accuracy the exactness with which 

ты а i be measured. In response to this realization the develop- 
fumus ka foundation for personality description and measurement has 
кя rom the stage of clinical, experiential assessment in terms of 
Riis = te and types to more sensitive and exactly quantitative те» 
rein o. on correlation and aiming ultimately at measurement in 
ms of clusters and factors. 
ишш studies dealing with the intercorrelation of personality vari- 
es, either as clusters or as factors, on an adequate scale and by 
ag which permit of mutual confirmation of findings, are, never- 
Sn an still distinctly rare, perhaps because of the considerable labor 
el skill which they require. However, since the need for a 
rese lation, even though an incomplete one, 15 urgent if much present 
a effort in personality study is not to be wasted, the moment has 
€ to review what has become available in this field and attempt a- 


Preliminary integration. 
ain present contribution appraises the data of available studies, 
Sifts he Some fairly extensive new data not previously fully published, 
to the н findings into an accessible catalogue form and gives structure 
and о ield. It is confined to the description of personality by clusters 
Pretati зай that has to do with the further and more debatable inter- 
escri ea in terms of factors. The *Nuclear Clusters required for the 
туни of the total personality are finally presented in a single chart. 
his aa to side step, at the outset, much current confusion appearing 
Syndrom of discussion, it is necessary to indicate briefly how the terms 
€, cluster, factor, type, trait and trait element are considered 
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to berelated. A syndrome is, of course, a collection of traits, symptoms 
or trait elements which repeatedly occur together in individuals. A cor- 
relation cluster is a set of traits which intercorrelate highly, each with 
every other, so that high endowment in one trait will tend to appear 
with high endowment in the others, as an observable clinical syndrome. 
Continuous types—but not discontinuous, or species types—also pre- 
sent, at their polar extremes, syndromes. Correlation cluster, syndrome 
and type are thus, in this sense, aspects of one and the same relation. 
A trait has to be established, like a syndrome, by observing co-variation 
in a numberof trait elements ог restricted pieces of behavior. Hence 
the difference between trait and syndrome seems to have become, in 
current psychological literature, nothing more than a matter of eX 
tensity or degree. In addition, the term trait has retained a second an 
widely generic reference, covering any mode of personality manifesta- 
tion whatever. 

The search for what might be called basic traits, principal syndromes 
or major type forms, in terms of which personality differences may be 
most succinctly described, has gone ahead in recent years, in accordance 
with the above viewpoint, in the form of researches to discover what 
trait elements covary, either in the sense of factorsor as clusters. Owing 
to the indeterminacy of factor analytic solutions, however, a consider- 
able proportion of the Workers seem to have preferred the cautious path 
of describing by clusters rather than by factors. The present writer has 
suggested that (5) the pattern of behavior commonly referred to by the 
term trait, in the most universal and useful form of the concept, СОГ 
responds to a factor rather than a cluster (6) and has propounded new 
criteria by the use of which the factor analytic solution of matrices 0 
trait element inter-correlations may be made more determinate an 
psychologically real (7). 

Both cluster and factor methods of recording inter-correlations in 
simplified form, however, have their use in the progress of personality 
research. They are not mutually exclusive: clusters, like correlation 
coefficients themselves, represent the data at a descriptive level; factor? 
at an interpretive level. The functional unities or syndromes СОГ 
responding to clusters may be called manifest or surface traits. The 
pattern of elements sharing a heavy loading with any one factor, ОЛ 
the other hand, may be called a source trait, for behind that pattern We 
may expect sooner or later to find a common source or cause. As may 
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1. The i 
z ar c Н : + 
matiz y are easier to extract than factors, involving less calculation from the 


2. $ А 
s due are less indeterminate and arbitrary. 

5 = ha | psychologically more real. 

йз, е findings of different researches can be more easily combined at this 


EH tren assertions is true without such modifications as some- 
or the ex he advantage. When resolving into clusters it is necessary 
Other dees ae to choose a minimum level of correlation with 
order to be ps cluster which any candidate trait must surpass in 
reason dmitted. (This is usually fixed, for no very dominant 

» at about 0.4 or 0.5, giving a mean inter-correlation in the cluster 


‘of ab 
Out 0.60 to 0.70.) For this reason clusters are arbitrary, for the 


attern of traits admitted, may vary a 


outli ; 
Ine of the cluster, i.e., the p 
as the shape of an 


кь Bl to change of admission level as | 
een offer “ low seas varies with the tidal level. Again, no proof has 
of being ES that clusters are more real and meaningful, in the sense 
in резе permanent in form, more constant in their re-appearance 

ns taken in different circumstances or more obviously 


ps » 
Ychologically meaningful. Indeed, in this respect the factor probably 


has . 
a better claim (5). Finally, regarding facility of resolution, it is 
ers from a large matrix 


com 1 : 
monly overlooked that the extraction of clust 
laborious than resolu- 


of 
B more than fifty variables) can be more 
into factors (8). Most of the advantages claimed for the cluster 


are кш illusory. 
Owever, some of the advantages, in the field of objectivity. and 
n be assured if the 


utili 
man's, Which the cluster potentially possesses, ca { 
arse PEN its real nature are kept in mind and appropriately handled. 
of беге. as to realize that most matrices will not resolve into a set 
à ragged text-book clusters, distinct and self-contained, but only into 
Clarified p M of inter-related clusters. Secondly the situation is 
b enomena} in unravelling this network, one distinguishes between 
clusters па, clusters and nuclear clusters (6, 8). Generally the recorded 
Call pp satisfying the correlation requirement—and which we may 
dos medal clusters—will show mutual overlap about certain 
Called oe of traits. These traits in the nuclear region may, be 
Portio nuclear cluster (D in Diagram I below) while the outlying 
ns (A, B and C in the diagram), remains of the phenomenal 


clu. 
No EE be regarded as appendages of this nucleus. 
qiie it will be seen that the outlines (and therefore the psycho- 
fec. ieseretation) of a cluster are arbitrary to the extent that a 
Extend h the correlation giving admission to clusters will variously 
е nuc] e clusters, bringing, for example, various appendages within 
ear cluster, enlarging the cluster generally and even fusing two 
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previously separated clusters. (As, to pursue our analogy, a receding 
tide may change two islands into one island.) . { 

The actual data of the main chart below show several instances 0 
the difficulty of identifying, or combining, clusters which results from 
variations of standard between researches. In sectors CB (Dominance) 
and D (Sociability), for example, the clusters of Maurer and of Maslow, 


LJ 
LI ‚==, 
а b tue В 
ы Pre e 8 
[| 
2 ` В 
; er 
à Я 
е i X 
' 
scs? 


DIAGRAM I 


First Phenomenal Cluster, contains variables a&b; с, d, f g 
Second Phenomenal Cluster, contains variables cd, e£, hii 
Third Phenomenal Cluster, contains variables c,d, f, g, i, К 
Nuclear Cluster, contains variables Gd, fag 


adopting less rigid standards of admission, repeatedly straggle over the 
more restricted cluster nuclei found by Tryon, Sanford, Flemming) 
McCloy and others. 

This relativity or arbitrariness of the cluster, as well as the steps ue 
be taken to control it, become more evident if correlation coefficient? 
are expressed graphically as cosines of angles, as in Diagram II below 
When the criterion is that each trait must have a correlation of +0 f 
or more with any other trait (Cos 37°= (approx) 4-0.80) the pencils se 
traits represented by A, B and C will each represent a cluster T 
viding, for simplicity, we keep the correlations in two dimensions): i 
is still, however, arbitrary to draw the line between these cluster? ^ 
any point, for the trait lines are scattered pretty evenly between и 
extremes of A апа С. If now the criterion be lowered to an r abo r 
0.27 (Cos 74°=0.27), either A and B, or B and C will constitute es 
could constitute) a single cluster, respectively labelled X and Y: 
indicated. Er. 

The dangers of adding together, to produce a single cluster, аЛ 5 
ber of clusters found to have some similarity and overlap of e y 
now graphically evident. For if A, B and C were consecutively | d 
lapping clusters (as they would be if the angle of each were exte 
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кА, Ha if three researches gave three clusters such that A had 
Saule Pa in common with B, and B seemed psychologically to re- 
EL some of the traits in С could actually have zero and negative 
Ehgle in ч with those in A Gie., be separated by more than a right 
E NDA e diagram). With data in three or more dimensions (as most 

onality data seem to be) so ready a transition into negative rela- 


fia. 


DIAGRAM II 


tio i i 1 2 е . + 
t ns is less likely, but it is obvious that the following precautions need 
9 be observed. 


^ Put together only clusters having a substantial common trait population. 
bou - Be prepared to meet situations in which there is actually no natural 
ndary and in which separate clusters are artificially created by the limits of 


Corr i А D » S 
ca adopted for clusters, 1.6. 1n which a concatenation of clusters 15 
out of a continuum of traits. 


3. d n 5 
a sin = such a cluster concatenation 15 allowed to make a single ‘sector,’ under 
gle label, one must recognize that clusters at the beginning of the sector 


a n 
Y actually have negative correlations with those at the end. In such circum- 
light, at which 


Stances it į 

A En it is best to find some natural cleavage point, however 5 
are саат of clusters can be split to give sectors in each of which all clusters 
A sitively inter-related. Thus sector A in the chart has been split into 


Mia and AC, though actually nuclear cluster AAA still seems to have 
Positive correlation with AC2. Without these breaks.the range would, 
cientiousness and good 


Owe п i 
© = һе considerable, for АА1 has to do with cons в 
er integration, whereas АС2 has to do with freedom from a kind of tem- 


pera 
м Mental schizoid imbalance. 


IL. PRINCIPLES IN COLLATING RESULTS FROM 
DIVERSE RESEARCHES 


o dorrelation clusters have been established, by various researches 
by ES with respect to individual differences 19 terms of 1. Ratings 
A ervers, 2. Self-ratings in questionnaires, 3. Test performances. 
Present inquiry is confined to data of the first kind; for personality 
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tests are in their earliest irresponsible infancy, while the data from 
questionnaires, though of interest in itself, are different in meaning and 
validity from that obtained through outside, objective observations of 
behavior. Moreover, only through rating traits by skilled observers 
are we able at present to cover comprehensively the truly important 
aspects of behavior, as observed in actual social settings and over ade- 
quate samples of time. Pure rating observations, it is true, must in the. 
end be regarded only as a builder's scaffolding, marking out the таш 
patterns of personality in a preliminary fashion. The more exact struc- 
ture of personality patterns will need to be established within this frame 
work, with the slow growth of actual personality tests and measure iç 
ments. But at present the assessments of trained judges constitute the 
best and most comprehensive source of data. Я 
Our review of published (and some unpublished thesis material) 
research on personality clusters resulted in some 131 putative clusters 
being set out for comparison. Paired comparisons were made in every 
- possible way and clusters showing considerable overlap were thrown 
together. In two extensive sets of cluster data, namely, those of tng 
Harvard Psychological Clinic (10, 17) and those of the present writer 
(6), the classification of the clusters by inspection of their content cou 
be checked upon by the results of further research showing the inter- 
correlations of the clusters themselves. a 
The classification and cataloguing of clusters could not be ww 
out with the certainty of a mechanical rule, however, because of ү 
necessity of incorporating in the psychological judgment the following 


qualifying circumstances, and these should be kept in mind in ар” 
praising the results. 


sso 


1. Different investigators have used different correlation standards for A 
mission of traits to clusters. The variabilities are not great (0.4 to 0.6) and oa 
may note that even if the same numerical standards had been adopted the sitt AT 
tion would not be improved, for differing variabilities of groups, reliabilities © 
estimate etc. would normally cause one and the same cluster to have d fers, 
mean intercorrelation in different researches. It seems better rather to ai? 
investigators getting about the same percentage of clustering traits. 

2. Some have taken rather atypical groups, or groups limited in per un 
ity variety, e.g. graduate students or college faculties, and have thus "m re | 
esoteric clusters not present in the general population, while missing these 
fundamental patterns of human nature. However, the striking thing in * 
instances is that the majority of clusters found are nevertheless the same- 

3. The populations have been of very different ages. Ideally a presen since 
of empirical clusters would employ parallel charts, one for each age level: ster? 
itis likely on general clinical grounds that the form and constitution of аш 
would change with age. Similar separations would need to be made with P ta 
to population sampling by social class, intelligence etc. But such refine ish 
are inappropriate to the scantiness of present data, and we aim first to pe age* 
the patterns which persist over most settings of human nature and mo : 


sonal- 


tatio” 
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pe that clusters retain recognizable identity over critical age and sex transi- 

арт is shown by Тгуоп'ѕ observations (19) with boys and girls of different 

5 and by Sanford's and Horn's data (10, 17) on children and university 

с еар as well as by the close similarity of many of Sanford’s clusters for 

a ren and the present writer's clusters for mature adults. Tryon found the 
owing type of cluster modification with age and sex. 


Boys 12 years Boys 15 years Boys 15 years Girls 15 years 


Trai ^ Daring Daring Restless Restless 
aits falling Leader Leader Talkative Talkative 
in cluster — Activeingames Active in games Attention Attention getting 
Friendly Fights getting Bossy 
Fights 


(Nuclear Cluster CB1-2 on chart) | (Nuclear Cluster CA1 on chart) 
boc неет trait lists (trait populations) have been used out of which to 
ce ish clusters. Clusters, or parts of clusters, are missing from some research- 
КО, no more mysterious reason than that no grist has been available for their 
Syn ing. Here too one meets the difficulties arising from the use of different but 
Qua fusus terms or of the same terms somewhat differently. For example, . 
tell) Follower in AA11 (McCloy) seems to be the same as Loyal in AAI? (Cat- 
in Gee Leading in CA53 (Cattell) becomes Desire to Impose W ill on Others 
CAS 51 (McCloy), Need Dominance in CAS4 (Sanford-Murray) and Leader in 
p 2 (Williams). Two particularly ambiguous terms are aggressive (sometimes 
“eval sometimes assertion) and sympathy (sometimes kindness, some- 
es sensitive responsiveness). 
This is the most serious and the least instructive of diver: jin 


eae There is a need for more standardized, compre! dm 
iti finition of traits by bipolar opposite pairs of terms. Regarding the ta ter 
a Interesting to note that in cluster classification a syndrome which was not 
‘°Cognized in one form was often recognized easily in its obverse form, indicat- 


in : = д 
Е the practical value of bipolar definition. 


Fe The trait population problem reaches its climax in dealing with those 
oe in which the investigator has been interested only in one pet 
нра and has packed the original list with traits likely to fall in or d 
vid Cluster, while neglecting to take bearings on a sufficient number о 
= important points of the behavior compass. . 

ti or the above reasons it seems requisite to discuss briefly the solu- 
Оп adopted here in finally recording the agreed cluster nucleus traits. 

i de have been uniformly translated into terms from the standard M 
eia bipolar trait list prepared by condensation (6) from the list k bs 
Ro trait terms in the English language, which Allport and ^7 

à ) have so skilfully garnered. These 171 terms offer a kind of ‘Basic 
glish’ for personality research, for they can be shown to include all 


ther S used in previous personality researc 


of eof) as well as able to represent the favored technical expressions 
Most special schools. A fuller discussion of this basic trait list is given 


at 
the head of the cluster chart. 
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By reason of the sources of variation just described phenomenal 
clusters in different researches which might otherwise have been identi- 
cal showed certain divergences. These divergences could themselves 
be studied to throw light on the essential nature of the nuclear cluster, 
but at this stage we concentrated on discovering the nuclear cluster 
itself, putting together for this purpose all phenomenal clusters which 
had two or more traits in common, which had the same psychological 
character as wholes and which were known to correlate highly with one 
another. A nuclear cluster was then constructed and defined by the 
traits common to the phenomenal clusters. Although the temptation 
to record results most economically, by listing nuclear clusters only, 15 
great, it has seemed best to make this review adequate and unbiasse 
by listing also the phenomenal clusters. Not only does this save the 
data from possible errors of interpretation but also it provides stimulus 
for studying the effect of sample on cluster form as well as material for 
building up more exhaustive lists of related traits as a basis for further 
research in the region concerned. 

Although perhaps four-fifths of the phenomenal clusters converge 
naturally on certain nuclei, instances occur in which it is difficult t° 
place a cluster bridging two nuclei, either because it is so broad as t 
include both or because the nuclei are indistinct and pass over without 


a break one into another. (Between B3 and B4, for example, it 5. 


difficult to draw a line.) Throughout, nuclei which resemble each othe" 
have been placed in immediate contiguity, so that revisions of bout 
daries may be readily made in the light of later research. Naturally: 
by lowering the standard of cluster intra-correlation, broader cluster? 
can always be found to bridge even clearly distinct nuclei. 

Just as phenomenal clusters merge in nuclear clusters so do the latte" 
form natural groupings in what have been called sectors—to indicate 
their relation to the personality sphere concept, i.e., they are region? 
of the surface of the multidimensional personality sphere. The nuclea" 
clusters and their fringes, however, only overlap slightly and in respect 
to the most general qualities, so that a nuclear cluster at one boundary 
of the sector may differ very distinctly from that at the opposite 
boundary. (This was discussed as a logical possibility, in relation 
Diagram II.) Eighteen out of the twenty sectors were natura 
bounded constellations of nuclear clusters, not so wide that any distinc 
difference of quality arose between the opposite boundary clusters ? 
any one of them. But two regions, A and C, extended more than co" 2 
Бе tolerated on logical grounds. The former, as indicated in anothe 
connection, began with character trustworthiness and finished К. 
something nearer temperamental stability. The latter began hr 
straight self assertiveness and ended with insecure self defensive? 


E: 


1 


<a> 
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with distinct maladjustment. In these cases relatively faint natural 
dividing lines were found, so that the unduly large A sector was split 
into AA, AB and AC, and the C sector into sectors CA and CB partly 
on logical grounds. No data аге available to indicate definitely the width 
of the typical sector, but from indirect evidence one may estimate that 
it is about 75?, corresponding to an r of about 0.26 between the least 
correlated nuclear clusters. 

The scheme of representation and conceptualization at this stage 
has to be a fairly elastic one. The situation is remarkably similar to 
that faced by astronomers a generation ago in mapping stellar distribu- 
tions. To maintain perspective, and to accommodate to peculiarities 
of the distribution are the major objectives. The notions of sector, 
cluster nucleus and phenomenal cluster seem to help approach these 
objectives. Naturally there will be big quantitative variations. Some 
Sectors contain many nuclei, others, as yet, only one or two. In some, 
eg. the F region, the nuclei are very closely packed, in others highly 
discrete and disparate. 

The sectors, like the nuclei, have been arranged so that those with 
the closest resemblance are in immediate contiguity and labelled by 
consecutive letters of the alphabet. From the 'character' qualities of 
AA there is transition to the 'realism-emotional integration' of AB, 
thence to the ‘balance-frankness-optimism’ of AC and so, through the 
truly borderline cluster B1, to the purely intelligence-rooted qualities 
of B. (The frequency with which intelligence and character integration 
are found to correlate in general research would lead us to expect such 
a smooth bridge here.) Similarly the 'daring and social boldness' of CB 
Pass, with a barely perceptible break in the cluster quality, into the 
Pure 'sociability and friendliness’ of D. A really clear continuity is 
indicated by a master letter spreading over the sectors concerned, as 
on AA, AB and AC. 

It is noticeable that where sectors make contact (as b 
Which could almost equally be in either) the transition cluster bridges 
Not only in one direction but in several. Thus Gl (Austerity-Thought- 
fulness-Stability) grades not only into AAI (Self-control-Loyalty- 

airmindedness-Reliability) but also into B2 (Gentlemanly, Disciplined 
Thoughtfulness) and into E3 (Deliberateness-Seriousness-Reserve)- 

lso there are linkages other than at the boundaries of sectors, wee 
he apparent continuity of regions, notably through the de pd 
gical cousinship of САЗ and Еб, of CA1 and E1 and of AC2, 

7. In short it is not possible, in other than a rough manner, to arrange 
Sectors in a linear continuum or even in the richer relationships per- 
mitted by the two-dimensional continuum of the surface of a sphere. 

е nature and relationships of clusters are such that the nuclei can 


y some cluster 
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only be represented in a multidimensional space, as the hypothesis of 
the trait sphere (6) has always required and as the findings of factor 
analysis (which deals with the same material as cluster studies) demon- 
strate. 
III. THE CONSTRUCTION or A CHART OF 
PERSONALITY CLUSTERS 


The exhaustive inter-comparison of 131 phenomenal clusters, 45 
described above, led to the formation of 50 nuclear clusters, falling into 
20 personality sectors, but with the majority falling in the first ten 
sectors. The roundness of these numbers is purely fortuitous and later 
research may modify the number of nuclear clusters if not the number 
of sectors. 

The present aim has been not only to chart and systematize clusters 
but to make the classification such'that it will form a convenient frame 
work for the addition of fresh material and permit of continuous adap- 
tive growth. A first requisite for this aim is that one avoid the preju- 
diced interpretation and classification which would come from affixing 
names, especially interpretive names, to the nuclei and sectors. AS the 
ensuing discussion indicates, many of these clusters are clearly 0 
friends from the clinic, the classroom, or the laboratory, such as the 
syndromes of paranoia, neuroticism, somatotonia, cyclothymia, ext’ 
version, dominance, etc. The temptation to leap to an interpretive la 
of this kind is considerable, because it is briefer, more colorful and seem 
ingly more technical than a collection of literal trait terms. But it P 
highly desirable to separate clearly the descriptive and the interpret" 
tive steps of personality research and the present project deals with the 
description of personality only. For, in the opinion of the writer, the 
too facile and premature interpretation which has prevailed in this fie 
has aborted the enterprise of exact observation. It has left psychology 
УША а set of popular syndrome concepts, such as extraversion, dom 
nance, neuroticism and cyclothymia, so battered and warped by ш 
superficial interpretations of the market place that they might as W° 
be thrown away. £ 

The general structure of cluster and sector is such that the notation 
which suggests itself as most practicable is something akin to the Dewey 
decimal system of library classification, fitted to permit consta, 
growth. Instead of using numbers throughout, however, it seemed Ке 
to indicate the sector by a letter, since sectors, of which we prob@ EE 
already have most recorded, are not likely to extend beyond the alph 
bet. (Usually a single letter is used, but sectors within a major rege 
are indicated by two, as in AA, AB and AC.) The nuclear cluster sé 
identified by a number within a sector, thus, D1, D2, D3, etc., ап ints 
actual, historical, phenomenal clusters by am additional decimal ро 
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Ше D1.1, D1.2, etc., indicating the clusters converging on the nucleus 
1. The order of these clusters within the nuclear group is a chance 
arrangement, there being no point, except perhaps historical order of 
Е ссоуегу, in any other. Each phenomenal cluster is labelled further 
y the name of its discoverer, thus, D5.1 Tryon., to facilitate reference 
to the original research and conditions of its isolation. The phenomenal 
clusters isolated by the present writer and published in a recent re- 
perch, which are more numerous than others and need further identi- 
cation, have in addition a number in brackets giving their index 
nre in the list there published. : : 
ihe ach sector and cluster nucleus indexed in the manner just described 
p defined by a triplet of terms aimed at maximum literal descrip- 
n of the behavior concerned in that region. Although the writer 
clieves adjectival trait terms are better, these traits are given in noun 
Огт to follow general practice, which has favored hypostatizations. 
at the actual list of traits by which the nucleus is eventually anchored 
Set out in adjective form immediately below the title. _ 

The terms in which this final nuclear definition of all traits that have 
Eos in the various phenomenal clusters 18 expressed are from the 
Sip dard ‘basic list’ of 171 trait terms already described. The reasons 
Putting weight on this trait particular list and its constructs in our 
pal summary, rather than on the trait material of other researches 


ere i 
e listed, are as follows. 


1. It covers all trait terms, including those in various specialized БАН 
Unde, re terms are themselves sandan dictionary terms, having widely 
rstood meanings, widely stabilize in language. Д . 1 
TET There is a E proc tnr literature of clusters езу їп this ET 
utili than in any other, and of clusters, moreover, with the following рец 
ites (a) they are based on a more typical, adult population than most, (b) 
cn are unbiassed, being based on purely “blind” mathematical heat 
n tables, (c) the structural relationships among the clusters are systematically 
Own through further intercorrelation studies on clusters. 


he traits are in terms of polar opposite pairs. 


It is worthy of note, in regard to the utility of such a list, that the 
Clusters found by research on the 171 traits involved (6) cover 
Scidedly more sectors of personality than are subtended by other 


clust d description 
ег rese ions of type and syndrome descrip 
Not arches, and open up reg! чек seMors 


Previous] all increasing the nu 
from Tuna. EN Ider 11 sectors are confirmed, 


.11to20. А ime all of the o 

indeed 28 iore agr et within these sectors, based on all 
ious researches, are rediscovered in the one research on this wider 
= foundation, while 19 new cluster nuclei are added. d 
th retically, as well as in the light of these results, it is evident qx 
asing of the cluster spacing on the foundation of the personality 


Prey 
trai 


la d 
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sphere trait list offers the chief guarantee that the cluster chart truly 
depicts the proportions and perspectives of “personality space. d 

To guide any preliminary interpretation that may be attempte 
regarding the developmental or other relationships between the actua 
phenomenal clusters of different researches, within the cluster nucleus; 
particulars of the research methods and population samples involve 
in the various researches are set out briefly. 


— t or 
*AcKERSON, L. (1). 1000 girls and 2000 boys, 6-16 yrs. Traits checked presen 
absent on basis of extensive clinical and social records. 


by 
CATTELL, R. В. (Temperament research (4)). 62 male college students. Rated i 


fellows in residence. 48 traits, mainly temperamental, some character. 

CATTELL, К. B. (6). 100 mature adults, in varied occupations. Each rated b 
associates. 171 traits, in comprehensive ‘basic trait list.' ings) 
FLEMMING, E. G. (9). 71 high school girls, all, in some degree, leaders. Rating 
teachers and by coevals. 46 varied traits. айе. 
*Jones, Е. S. (11). 145 men business executives and teachers. Rated by ass0¢ 

Brief but comprehensive trait list. 

Mastow, А. Н. (12, 13). 60 women college students. Rated at interview, afte 
tion by questionnaire as to presence or absence of traits. by one 

Maurer, K. M. (14). 50 children of 4-6 yrs. Traits checked present or absent 2 E 
judge (woman) to each child. Child chosen by judge. 50 traits, reduced from very " 

- dictionary list. 

МсСгоу, C. Н. (15). 31 college students. Rated by one another. 43 traits, 
characterial. Also re-analysed Webb's data on 200 students. tor 

"OLiNICK, S. L. (16). 60 adults, mainly professional class. Traits checked presen at 
absent, by an intimate acquaintance of each. 173 traits, chosen from Allport-Odber ye 

SANFORD, R. N. (17). Labelled Sanford-Murray in chart, because Sanford estab ait 
clusters in terms of Murray's trait list and concepts. 43 boys and girls, 5-14 Yrrely 
Rated by adult judges, over period of three years. 45 traits, 34 of which were р 
ergic in character. 

SANForD-HorN-Murray. In Horn D. (10). Extension of Sanford-Murray end uf 
college students, establishing four of Sanford's twenty clusters essentially in same К 
for adults. 28 university students. Rated by several judges, in clinical study. 11 '* 
from Sanford-Murray list. ea 

SHELDON, W. (18). 33 students and faculty. Rated by one judge. 50 traits clint 
sifted from 650 in temperament field. Repeated with 100 students, conditions of r 
not stated, to fix intra-cluster relationship of variables. r old 

Tryon, C. M. (19). 170 12 year old boys, 170 12 year old girls, 169 15 Ye 
boys, 181 15 year old girls. Rated by class mates, 18 traits, of varied character: dult 

WiLLIAMs, Н. M. (20). 53 three year old children. Rated by experience 
judges. 30 traits, taken from Berne Scale. 


y two 


r selec- 


largely 


uiry (0 
ms 


cally 


the 
А H se 
* These three studies are not strictly cluster studies, but are included beca" the 


data have such special virtue that it was considered worth while to approximate d the 
clusters in it by rough manipulations of the given correlations, rather than ш trait 
data. In each we are given a set of traits which correlate highly with one particu’ sive 
without proof that they correlate highly among themselves. Ackerson's compe clinic 
work is particularly valuable because it deals with recorded behavior (according uch eX 
and police and social worker) of really adequate numbers of children and gives Р dete” 
tensive intercorrelation lists that the cluster formation can be almost complete y 
mined. 
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IV. CHART OF PERSONALITY CLUSTERS AND SECTORS 


OR DEVELOPMENT 


CT, NEUROSIS, PSYCHOSIS 


1. SECTOR AA. FINENESS OF CHARACTER 


У. 


MORAL DEFECT, NoN-PERSISTENCE 


is} Nuclear Cluster AAI. 
Integrity, Altruism 


Di h У, 
ishonesty, Undependability 


H Nuclear Traits 

Sie Dishonest 
F P troin 

Loyal— Fickle Selfish 
air-minded—Partial 
eliable—Undependable 


Nuclear Cluster AA2. 
Conscientious Effort 
И v. 
Quitting, Inconherence 


S Nuclear Traits 
Peas ering—Quitting 
s аца, (Orderly)—Disorderly 
ons king —Slipshod 
- eng оа -Consdenpditeg 
2 tful—Unreflective 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in AAI. 
AA11. McCloy 
Integrity (Having), Good Follower, Fair, Charac- 


terful, Self-Denying, 
traits described as 
virtues.") 


Trustworthy. (And other 
"passive but constructive 


4412. Flemming 
Fair, Good Judgment, Honest, Idealistic, Intel- 
ligent, Understanding. | 

AAI3. Cattell (39) 


Stable Emotionally—Changeable 
Though tful—Unreflective 


Self-Respecting— 
Self-Controlled— 


Reliable—Undependable 
— Suggestible 


(Practical—Unrealistic) 
A414. Cattell (40) 


Dishonest—Honest 
Fickle—Loyal 
Infantile—Mature 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in 
АА21. 


1 АА2. 
Cattell (13) 


Clear Thinking—Incoherent 
Persevering—Quitting 
Independent—Dependent 
Painstaking—Slipshod 


Conscien tious—Consc 


ienceless 


AA22. Sanford- Murray 


Need Blamavoidance, Need 
Endurance, 


Conjunctivity, 
Need Counteraction, 
Construction. 


Order, Deliberation, 
Need Achievement, 
Need Understanding, Need 


(Called “Conscientious Effort"). 


A423. Olinick 


Conscientious, 
Aggressive, Practical, 


Courteous, 


Neat, Thoughtful, 
Earnest. 
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AAI-2. Flemming. 


This extends over AAI and AA2. e". 
Dependable, Industrious, Loyal, Modest, 0 
Sincere, Tolerant, Unselfish. 


2. SECTOR AB. REALISM, EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION 


v. 


NEvROTICISM, EVASION, INFANTILISM 


Nuclear Cluster ABI. 
Realism, Reliability 
w 
Neuroticism, Changeability 
Nuclear Traits 
Practical—Unrealistic 
Reliable—Undependable 
—Neurotic 
Placid—Worrying 
Loyal—Fickle | 


Nuclear Cluster AB2. 
Practicalness, Determination 


v. 
Daydreaming, Evasiveness 
Nuclear Traits 
—Self-Deceiving 
Facing Life—Evasive 
Decisive—Dubitative 
Enterprising—Shif tless 
Phantasying 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in ABI. . 


АВ11. Cattell.(21). 


Practical—Unrealistic 
Reliable—Undependable 


—Neurotic 


Self-Controlled— 
Loyal—Fickle. 


АВІ2. Cattell (53) 


Unrealistic—Practical 
Quitting—Persevering 
Suggestible— 
Undependable—Reliable 
Subjective—Guided by Reality. 


АВІЗ. Ackerson 
Overlaps also with AB2. 


le, 
Sensitive, Worrisome, Depressed, Сар ae 
Finicky Food Habits, Lacking Initiative, lings 
ous Symptoms, Bossy, Inferiority Еее! 
Spoiled Child, 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in ABZ. £ 


АВ21. Cattell (12) 


Self. -Deceiving— 
Evasive—Facing Life 
Unrealistic— Practica] 
Dubitative—Decisive 
Acquisitive— 


Aggressive, 


(Having), 


AB22, McCloy 


Decisiveness (Having). 


AB2-3.1 Ackerson 


A cluster overlapping AB2 and Api 
Daydreaming, Masturbation, Герои 
tastic Lying, “Queer” Behavior, Absent 
Irresponsible, Inferiority Feelings. 


н viction 
Initiative (Having), Con { 


а 
ded: 


Us ad 
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Nuclear Cluster AB3. 


Neuroticism, Self. -Deception, 


una 
motional Intemperateness 
v. 


Nuclear Trai 
Self-Deceiving— = 
eurotic— 
YPochrondriacal— 
Spressed—Cheerful 
motiona]]y, Intemper- 
AN ated—Balanced 
ent Minded—Alert 


Nuclear Cluster AB4. 


Infantile, Demanding, 
Self-Centeredness 


Emotional Mate 
) nal Maturity, Frustration 


Tolerance 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in AB3. 
AB31, Cattell (8) 
Self-Deceiving— 
Hypochondriacal— 
Neurotic— 
Plaintive— 
Self-Pitying— 
Extreme—Temperate 
(Emotionally intemperate) 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in АВ4. 
АВ41. Cattell (38) 
Infantile—Mature (Emotionally) 
Hypochondriacal— 
Self-Pitying— 
Exhibitionist—Self-Effacing. 
Unself-Controlled—Self-Controlled 
AB-C.1 Ackerson's 
"Personality Total" extends through AB2, 
AB3, AB4, АС! and. AC2. 
Incipient Psychosis, Defective Conduct Total, 
"Queer," Depressed, Contrary, Jealousy of Sibs, 
Worrisome, Inferiority Feelings, Etc. 


3. Ѕесток AC. BALANCE, FRANKNESS, OPTIMISM 


v. 


MELANCHOLY, AGITATION 


Nuclear Cluster ACI. 


iiis 
Station, Melancholy, Obstinacy 


Placidi S 
idity, Social Interest 


Nuclear Trai 
Depressed— Cheerful ‘ 
y pochrondriacal— 
Habis ne Placa 
Hie ~Bound—Labile 
ET 
C'usive— Socio ble 


Nuclear Cluster AC2. 


Balance, Frankness, 
Sportsmanship 

v. 

Secretiveness, 

Immoderateness 


Pessimism, 


Nuclear Traits 
cretive 
пег, а 
Tempera, Tight-Fisted 
ire te—Emotionally Ex- 
me (schizoid) 
Going— 


‘Emotionally Balanced, T: 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in ACI. 
АС11. Cattell (56) 


Self-Pitying— 

Hypochondriacal— 

Pessimistic—Optimistic 

Worrying—Placid 

(Habit-Bound—Labile) 

ACI2. Ackerson 

ng, Sensitive and Worrisome, 
Daydreaming, Hatred, Jealousy 
Moods, Seclusive. 


Depressed, Cryi 
Psycho-neurotic, 
of Sibling, Changeable 
Qverlapping phenomenal clusters in AC2. 
AC21. Cattell (Temperament Research) 
emperate—Extreme 
Frank—Secretive 
Optimistic—Pessimistic 
Generous—Tigh t-Fisted 
AC22. Flemming 
Frank, Generous, Good Natured, Good Sport, 
Natural, Unaffected. 
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4. SECTOR В. INTELLIGENCE, DISCIPLINED MIND, INDEPENDENCE 
v. 
FOOLISH, UNDEPENDABLE UNREFLECTIVENESS 


Nuclear Cluster B1. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in Bl. 
Emotional Maturity, B11. Cattell (6) 
Clarity of Mind Mature—Infantile 
v. Clear Thinking—Incoherent 
Infantilism, Dependence Independent—Dependent 
Nuclear Traits Spatial, Visual Thinking Ability 


—Neurotic 


(As in B11 opposite) Reliable—Undependable 


Nuclear Cluster B2. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in B2- 
Gentlemanly, Disciplined B21. aor Maroy Called 
Thoughtfulness Need Counteraction, Endocathection. ( 

v. "Counteractive Endocathection.”) 

Extraverted, Foolish 
_ T . Cattell (5 
Lack of Will аний 


Thoughtful—Unreflective 


Nuclear Traits Wise—Foolish 


Thoughtful—Unreflective Austere—Profligate 
Wise—Foolish Independent—Dependent 
Persevering—Quitting Polished—Rough 
Austere—Profligate Reliable—Undependable 


Polished—Rough B23. Cattell (15) 


Though tful—Unreflective 
Theoretical Interests— 
Logical Ability, Reasoning— 
Planful—Planless 
Wise—Foolish 
—Suggestible 


B24. Cattell (16) 
Thoughtful—Unreflective 
Polished—Rough 
Analytical— 

Interests Wide—Interests Narrow 
Sophisticated—Simple-Hearted 


Nuclear Cluster B3. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in P 
Creativity, Self-Determination, B31. Cattell (2) 
Intelligence Original—Banal 
v. Interests Wide—I nterests Narrow 
Narrowness of I nterests, Versatile— 
Fogginess Independent—Dependent 
Nuclear Traits hes ca 
Original—Banal ш 
Constructive— B32. Sanford- Murray ction 
Interests Wide—Interests Narrow Creativity, Endurance, Need came “Ог 
Independent—Dependent Need Order, Need Construction (Calle 
Persevering—Quitting derly Production.") 


Intelligent— 
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Nue Cluster B4. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in B4. 
Intelligence, Penetration, B41. Cattell (3) 
General Talent Intelligent, Clear Thinking, Logical Ability, 
s ke Е Reasoning, Clever, Spatial-Visual Ability, 
ck of 'g Mathematical Ability, Analytical. f 
Nuclear Traits B3-4.1. Flemming 


As in B41. Cluster extending over B3 and B4. 
Clever, Cultured, Original, Talented, Well In- 


formed, Wide Interests. 


REGION C. 


SELF-ASSERTION, VENTURESOMENESS, CLAMOROUSNESS 
v. 
GENERAL INHIBITION, MODESTY, TIMIDITY 


5. SECTOR CA. EcorisM, ASSERTION, STUBBORNNESS 
v. 
Mopesty, SELF-EFFACEMENT, ADAPTABILITY 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in CAI. 


СА11. Tryon 
Restless, Talkative, Attention Getting (Bossy), 


(Fights), (Unkempt) 


Nuclear Cluster CAI. 


Crude Social Assertion, 
Exhibitionism 


v. 
Modesty, Obedience to Authority CAI2. Sanford-M 
i . Sanford- Murray 
B ron Nus Traits Need Blamavoidance, Need Deference. (Called 
ДЕ ibitionist—Self-Effacing “Willing Obedience.”) 
gumentative— 
CA 13. Cattell (1) 


Talkative—Taciturn 
Oastful—Modest 
Arrogant—Humble 


Arrogant—Humble 
Exhibitionist—Self-Effacing 
Conceited—Self-Dissatisfied 
Headstrong—Gentle Tempered 
Argumentative— 
Assertive—Submissive 
Autocratic— 
Boastful—Modest 
СА14. Cattell (4) 
Exhibitionist—Self-Effacing 
Treacherous— 
Extrapunitive—Praiseful 
` Talkative—Taciturn 
Argumentative— 
Boastful—Modest 
CAI-2.1. Maurer 
Cluster overlapping CA1 and СА? and some САЗ 
Talkative, Domineering, High Strung, Forward, 
Active, Persistent, Obstinate, Noisy, Independ- 


ent, Plucky 
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Nuclear Cluster CA2. 


Stubborness, Pugnacity, 
Clamorousness 
v. 
Tolerance, Self-Effacement 


Nuclear Traits 
Extrapunitive—Praiseful 
Pugnacious—Peaceable 
Self-Pitying— 
Mulish—Reasonable 


Nuclear Cluster CA3. 
Rigidity, Despotism, Egotism 
v. 
Adaptability, Friendliness, 
Tactfulness 


Nuclear Traits 
Inflexible—Adaptable 
Extrapunitive—Praiseful 
Tactless—Tactful 
Hostile—Friendly 
Ruthless—Kind 
Defensive— 
Acquisitive— 
(Infantile—Mature) 


Nuclear Cluster CA4. 
Shrewd, Dictatorialness 
У. 

Naive, Unassertiveness 
Nuclear Traits 
As in CA41 opposite. 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in CA2. 
CA21. Sanford-Murray 
Need Defendance, Need Rejection, Need ue 
omy, Need Blamescape, Need Aggression, Nee 
Retention, Need Acquisition, Need ipaum 
Projectivity. (Called "Aggressive Self-Defence. 


СА22. Cattell (34) 
Extra-punitive—Praiseful 
Opinionated—Tolerant 
Pugnacious—Peaceable 
Self-Pitying— 
Exhibitionist—Self-Effacing 
Mulish—Reasonable 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in САЗ. 
CA31. Cattell (27) 

Inflexible—Adaptable 
Extrapunitive—Praiseful 
Hostile—Friendly 
Opinionated—Tolerant 
Egotistic—Altocentric 
Flattering 


CA32. Flemming d 
Adaptable, Considerate, Not Easily Excite 
Pleasant Voice, Sympathetic, Tactful. 


CA33. Cattell (10) 
Extrapunitive— Praiseful 
Treacherous— 
Acquisitive— 
Thankless—Grateful 
Defensive— 


CAJ34. Sanford- Murray d 
Need Blamavoidance, Need Abasement. (Calle 
“Guilt and Кетогѕе.”) 


CA35. Cattell (Temperament Research) 
Mature (Emotionally)—Infantile 
Kind on Principle— 
Good-Natured— 
Tactful—Tactless 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in CA^ 
СА41. Cattell (47) 
Autocratic— 
Shrewd—Naive 
Boastful—Modest 
Assertive—Submissive 
(Austere—Profligate) 


d 
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Nuclear Cluster CA5. 
Assertion, Rivalry, Conceit 
v. 
Modesty, Unassumingness 
Nuclear Traits 
Leading— 
pce led 
Ssertive—Submissive 
Autocratic— 
Tell Cinfident--Selt-Distrusting 
xhibitionist—Self-Effacing 


xj 


Nuclear Cluster САб. 


Eager, Self-Assertion 
v. 
Lack of Ambition 


6. Secror CB. BoLpN 


TIMIDITY, 


Nuclear Cluster СВІ. 
Energy, Boldness, Spiritedness 


v. 
Apathy, Timidity, Languor 


^ Nuclear Traits 
nett, Spirited—Languid 
Usiastic—Apathetic 


Tiert—Absent-Minded 
(sonare 
trong Personali 
à tv— 
q (Quick—siow) x 
х (bold Tinid) 
dependent — Dependent) 


Clusters extending over 
СВ1 and CB2 
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Overlapping phenomenal clusters in CAS. 
CASI. McCloy 
Eagerness for admiration, Self-Esteem (Conceit), 
Desire to Impose Will on Others. 
CA52. Williams 
Ascendant, Rivalrous, Leader, Independent of 
Adults. 
CA53. Cattell (32) 
Conceited—Self-Dissatisfied 
Leading— 
Boastful—Modest 
Self-Confident—Self-Distrusting 
(Headstrong—Gentle-Tempered) 
(Hurried—Lethargic) 
CA54. Sanford- Murray 
Need Dominance, Need Aggression, Need Ac- 
quisition, Need Autonomy, Need Recognition, 
Need Cognizance, Need Defendance, Need Ex- 
hibition, Need Excitance, Intensity. (Called 
' Ascendance.") 
Overlapping phenomenal clusters in CAO 
CA61. Sanford-Murray 
insufficient elements in this cluster to 


(There are 
locate it with confidence. It seems most likely an 
appendage of the CA sector.) Need Achievement, 


Intensity. (Called “Undisciplined Achievement.") 


ESS, INDEPENDENCE, TOUGHNESS 


У. 


INHIBITION, SENSITIVITY 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in CB1. 
CB11. Cattell (33) 
Energetic Spirited—Languid 
Self-Confident—Self-Distrusting 
Enthusiastic—Apathetic 
Independent—Dependent 
(Physical Activity Interests) 
(Debonnaire— 
СВ12. Sanford-Murray 


Need Passivity, Need Harmavoidance. (Called 


“Passive Timidity.") 

CB13. Cattell (44) 
Alert—Absent-Minded | 
Energetic, Spirited—Languid 


Quick—Slow 


Strong in Personality— 
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Nuclear Cluster CB2. 


Independence, Cleverness, 
Confidence 


v. 
Timidity, Dependence, 
Languidness 
Nuclear Traits 
Independent—Dependent 
Clever— 
Versatile (Technical aptitudes) 
Self-Confident—Self-Distrusting 
Alert—Absent-Minded 
Energetic, Spirited—Languid 


Nuclear Cluster CB3. 
Lack of Restraint, Adventurousness 
v. 
General Inhibition, Fearfulness 


Nuclear Traits 
Timid—Bold 
Shiftless—Enterprising 
Submissive—Assertive 
Worrying— Placid 
Shy—Sociable I. (Forward) 
Inhibited—Incontinent 
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CB14. Cattell (28) 
Energetic, Spirited—Languid 
Vivacious— 
Assertive—Submissive 
Hearty—Quiet 
Debonnaire— 

CB1-2.1. Sheldon (Somatotonia) : 
Assertive, Dominating, Competitive, Energetic 
Adventurous, Bold, Courageous, Not Soe 
Unrestrained, Noisy, "General extravert qual! 
ties.” 

CB1-2.2. Tryon 
Daring, Leader, Active in Games (Friendly), 
(Fights), (Humor about jokes). 

CB1-2.3. Olinick 
Independent, Proud, Active, Sociable, Leader, 
Adventurous 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in CB2- 
CB21. Cattell (26) 


Independent—Dependent 
Technical Interests— 
Mechanical Aptitude— 
Versatile— 
Self-Confident—Self-Distrusting 


CB22. Sanford-Murray н 
Need Succorance, Need Harmavoidance, Pr 
jectivity. (Called “Timid Dependence.") 
CB23. Cattell (43) 


(Bridges clusters СВІ and CB2) 
Independent—Dependent 
Clever— 


` Alert—Absent-minded 


Energetic Spirited—Languid 
(Adventurous—Timid) 
(Quick—Slow) 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in CB3. 
СВЗІ. Ackerson 
Bashful, Apprehensive, Lack of Initiative» 
sive, Inferiority Feelings, Follower, Irreg 
Sleep, Listless, Sensitive and Worrisome 
CB32. Sanford- Murray 
Need Infavoidance, Need Harmavoidance: 
iety. (Called “Timid Withdrawal.") 
CB33, Cattell (46) 
Inhibited (in general)—Incontinent 
Timid—Adventurous 
—Gluttonous 
Submissive—Assertive 
(Unenquiring—Curious) 


Seclu- 
ular 


An% 


j- 
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" Nuclear Cluster CB4. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in CB4. 
oised oomen Inertia, CB41. Sheldon (Cerebrotonia) 
! i n Mental Overintensity, Fast Reactions, Inhibited, 
iu Б» . gm. Shy, Not Sociable, Poor Sleep, Not habit-bound, 
ntrospectiveness, Sensitivity, Sensitive, "General introvert qualities.” 
5 Haste 
a Nuclear Traits CB42. McCloy 
Lough—Sensitive Cool-Headed, Resourceful, Poised, Self-Con- 
pethargic—Hurried trolled, Sociable 
oised—Awkward 
Sorabi- Sh —Introspective CB43. Cattell (60) 
ipo Introspective— 
aor bee Strung Suche ^T out 
Eas que ) Hurried—Lethargic 
| Y going—Short tempered) (Cautious—Bold) 
ear thinking—Incoherent) (Taciturn—Talkative) 
Ill. 4 E 
I-defined. Clusters in this sector. CB1-3-4.1. Maslow (Dominance) 


A cluster covering most of CB sector, but 
principally Sector CB3 and CB4. Admixture of 
traits from A. 

Self-Confident, Self-Assured, Socially Poised, 
Leader, Relaxed, Extroverted, Hypnotizable, 
High Self-Esteem, Tendency to Use People, 
Freer Personal Expression, Love of Adventure, 
and Novelty, Shy and Quiet, Embarrassable, 
Self-Conscious, Inhibited, Envious, Distrustful, 
Conventional, Modest, Honest and Reliable, 
Neat and Prompt, Faithful, Conservative, More 


Religious, More Polite 


CB1-2-4. D.1. Jones, E 
A cluster running on into the D sector. 
Sympathetic Appreciation of Others' Difficulties, 
Confidence in Bearing, Cheerful and Optimistic, 
Energetic, Good Mixer, Clever in Repartee, 


Fluent. 
Nuclear Cluster CBS. Overlapping phenomenal cluster in CBS. 
Smartness, Assertiveness, CB51. Cattell (41) 
A, Independence Sophisticated—Simple-Hearted 
Independent—Dependent 


Un v. 

SODhisticar: 

Phistication, Submissiveness, ^ Intelligent — 
Reverence Assertive—Submissive 


Nuclear Traits (Impious—Reverent) 


As in CB51, opposite. 
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7. SECTOR D. SociaBiLITY 


Vi 


Тїмїштү, HOSTILITY, GLOOMINESS 


Nuclear Cluster D1. 
Sociability, Adventurousness, 
Heartiness 
v. 
Shyness, Timidity, Reserve 

Nuclear Traits 
Sociable (Forward)—Shy 
Sociable (Gregarious), II—Seclusive 
Adventurous—Timid 
Social Interests— 
Intrusive—Reserved 


Nuclear Cluster D2. 
Sociability, Sentimentalism, 
Warmth 
We 
Independence, Hostility, Aloofness 


Nuclear Traits 
Responsive—Aloof 
Affectionate—Frigid 
Sentimental—Hard headed 
Social Interests— 

Home and Family Interests 
Dependent—Independent 
Friendly—Hostile 
Frank—Secretive 
(Genial—Cold-Hearted) 
(Tough—Sensitive) 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in D1. 


D11. Cattell (49) 
Social Interests— 
Sociable, I—Shy 
Curious—Unenquiring 
Adventurous—Timid 
Intrusive—Reserved 

D12. Olinick 

Extends beyond this nuclear region, 
Sociable, Sympathetic, Active, 
Economical, Witty, Adventurous 

D13. Cattell (51) 
Sociable, I—Shy 
Responsive—Aloof 
Social Interests— 
Sociable, II—Seclusive 
Hearty—Quiet 
(Intrusive—Reserved) 


e.g. into CB! 
Independent 


D. 
Overlapping phenomenal clusters i D 
D21. Cattell (45) 


Responsive—Aloof 
Sentimental—Hard-Headed 


Affectionate—Frigid 
Genial—Cold-Hearted 
—Sour 


D22. Olinick 


ees " m 
Sensitive, Sincere, Aloof, Independent, Do 
Critical. 


estie 


D23. Sheldon 
Viscerotonia) ious 
Love of nist Relaxed, Slow, Grega riag 
Needing Sympathy, Easily Expressed Fee ality 
Even Tempered, Amiable, Social, Person 
Interests 
D24. Cattell (29) 
Secretive—Frank 
Aloof—Responsive 
Sadistic— 
Formal—Casual 
D25. Cattell (30) 
—Social Interests 
Sour— 
Slanderous— 
Brooding—Unrepining 
Aloof—Responsive 


| 
| 


P T 
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Nuclear Cluster D3. 
Interest in Group Life, 
Liking to Participate 
v 


Self-Sufficiency 


T" Nuclear Traits 
4 serio II—Seclusive 
^ Re Perative—Obstructive 
5ponsive—Aloof 
e| 
Pendent—Independent 


Nuclear Cluster D4. 


P 
Medici Attractiveness, 
lability, Pleasure Seeking, 
Frivolity 
v 
Earnestness, | 
arnestness, Asceticism, 
Mirthlessness 


-—- Nuclear Traits 
Pt ap Personal Appearance) 
inen r—Unpopular) 
an rful—Gloomy 
cu ple Seclusive 
ip ul— Mirthless 
‹ d, Sinus (Playful)— 
Priv Ous—-Ascetic 
Yolous—Serious 
ysical Activity Interests) 


( 


Broad Cluster. 


r Nuclear Cluster D5. 
cerful Enthusiastic, Witty 


Col 2 v. 
d-Hearted, Sour, Mirthless 


both 
from ps 


\ 


* 
No 

ali, D4 and DS cannot be fused, for i 
sters appear from the same popu 


D26. Sanford-Murray 
Need Affiliation, Need Nurturance, Need Defer- 
ence. (Called ‘‘Social Feeling.") 
Overlapping phenomenal clusters in D3. 
D31. Sanford-Murray 
Need Rejection, Need Seclusion, Need Retention. 
(Called “Self Sufficiency.") 
D32. Williams 
Participating, Cooperative, Interested in Group. 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in D4. 
D41. McCloy 
Cheerful, Fond of Large Gatherings, 
ing on Pleasure 


Concentrat- 


D42. Tryon 


Popular, Good looking, Friendly, (Enthusiastic) 


(Humor) 
D43. Flemming 


Athletic, Good Personal Appearance, 
Smiling, Sociable. 


D44. Sanford- Murray 
d Play. (Called “Good 


Beautiful, 


Need Sociability, Nee 
Fellowship.") 
D45. Cattell (Temperament research) 

" (Surgency—Desurgency) 
Cheerful—Gloomy 
Natural—Formal 
Sociable—Unsociable 
Humorous—Earnest 
Adaptable—Conservative 

D1-2-3-4-5. Maurer* 

g over all nuclei of D) 
Amenable, Responsive, Re- 
Happy, Frank 


(Extendin 


Sociable, Cheerful, 


sourceful, Enthusiastic, Curious, 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in D5. 
D51. Tryon 

Enthusiastic, Happy, Humor about Jokes, 

(Humor about Self) 


a and again in Cattell's data 


n Tryon's dat: 
lation of traits. Also, sociability is absent 
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Nuclear Traits 
Cheerful—Gloomy 
Enthusiastic—Apathetic 
Optimistic—Pessimistic 
Laughterful—Mirthless 
Witty, Humorous— 


| 
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Genial—Cold-Hearted 
Cheerful—Gloomy 
—Sour 
Optimistic—Pessimistic 
Enthusiastic—Apathetic 
Laughterful—Mirthless 


D52. Cattell (19) | 


м ү 
8. Sector Е. GENERAL EMOTIONALITY, HIGH-STRUNGNESS, INSTABILIT 


v. 


PLAcIDITY, DELIBERATENESS, RESERVE 


Nuclear Cluster El. 
High Strungness, Impulsiveness, 
Anxiety 
У. 
Apathy, Relaxation, Deliberateness 


Nuclear Traits 
High Strung—Relaxed 
Impulsive—Deliberate 
Hurried—Lethargic 
Emotional—Unemotional 
(Worrying—Placid) 
(Excitable—Phlegmatic) 
(Vivacious— ) 


Nuclear Cluster E2. 


Sthenic Emotionality, Hypomania, 
Instability 


v. 
Self-Control, Patience, Phlegm 


Nuclear Traits 
Emotional —Unemotional 
(Hearty—Quiet) 
Impulsive—Deliberate 
Irritable—Good-Tempered 
Unself-controlled—Self-Controlled 
(Impatient—Patient) 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in El. $ 


Ell. Cattell (22) 
Excitable—Phlegmatic 
Highly Strung—Relaxed 
Hearty—Quiet 
Hurried—Lethargic 
Impulsive—Deliberate 
Vivacious— 


E12. Cattell (52) 
Highly Strung—Relaxed 
Hurried—Lethargic 
Sleeps Poorly—Sleeps Well 
Impulsive—Deliberate 
Irritable—Good Tempered 


E13. Sanford-Horn-Murray 


Impulsivity—Deliberateness 
Projectivity—Objectivity i 
Emotionality—Placidity é 
Intensity—Apathy D» 
Disjunctivity—Conjunctivity 
High Anxiety—Low Anxiety 
Transience—Endurance 

(Intraception—Extraception) ") 
(Called “Anxious Emotional Expressivenes*- 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in E2- 


E21. Cattell (37) 
Emotional—Unemotional 
Impulsive—Deliberate 
Excitable—Phlegmatic 
Impatient—Patient 

—Self-Controlled 
(Irritable—Good-Tempered) ) 
(Emotional II. (Sthenic Emotionality)— 
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Nuclear Cluster E3. 
Intrusiveness, Frivolity, Neurotic 
Instability 


SADISM, SLANDEROUSNESS, 
НҮМЕ v. HOSTILE ScHIZOTHYME) 


v. 
Deliberateness, Seriousness, 
4 Reserve 
A Nuclear Traits 
. As in E31, opposite. 
Nuclear Cluster E4. 
Generally Emotional, Dissatisfied, 
Intense 
. v. 
Content, Placid, Temperate 
Nuclear Traits 
Emotional—Unemotional 
ру uae Deliberate 
m repe. Temperate 
Comi eM a 
nthusiastic (ardent)—A pathetic) 
X^ 
9. Sector F. GRAT 
(BENIGN CYCLOT 
Ў Nuclear Cluster F1. 
» ratefulness, Easygoingness, 
2 У Geniality 


у: 
Hardness, Vindictiveness. 
Cold-Heartedness 


Nuclear Traits 
As in F11 opposite. 


E22. Ackerson 
Emotionally Unstable, Moody, Temper Tantrums, 
Violence, Nervous Symptoms, “Queer” Staying 
Out Late Nights, Object of Teasing, Neurological 
Defect, Encephalitis 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in E3. 
E31. Cattell (20) 
Intrusive—Reserved 
—Self-Controlled 
Impulsive—Deliberate 
Frivolous—Serious 
Neurotic— 
(Self-Pitying— ) 

(Changeable—Stable Emotionally) 
Overlapping phenomenal clusters in E4. 
E41. Sanford- Murray 
Need Exhibition, Need Excitance, Need Cogni- : 
zance, Need Recognition, Need Sex, Need Suc- 
corance, Need Exposition, Need Blamescape, 
Need Defendance, Projectivity, Impulsivity; 
Emotionality, Change (Called "Sensation!") 

E42. Sanford-Horn- Murray 
(Impulsivity—Deliberateness) 
Change—Sameness 
Emotionality—Placidity 


Intensity—Apathy 
—Need Passivity) 


( 
(Called “Placid Immobility.") 
E43, Cattell (25) 


.Extreme— Temperate 


Emotional—Unemotional 
Dissatisfied— Conten ted 
Alcoholic— 
Self-Deceiving— 


EFULNESS, FRIENDLINESS, IDEALISM 


У, 
SUSsPICIOUSN ESS 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in F1. 


F11. Cattell (11) 

Grateful—Thankless 

—Slanderous 
Soft-Hearted—Hard-Hearted 
Unresentful—Vindictive 
Basy-Going—Short-Tempered 

—Sour 
Genial—Cold-Hearted 
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Nuclear Cluster F2. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in F2. 
Gratefulness, Kindness, F2.1 Cattell (54) 
Christian Idealism Grateful—Thankless 
Mi —Sadistic 
Hostility, Cynicism, Self-denying—Selfish 
Selfish Withdrawal Kind on Principle— 
Nuclear Traits Unresentful—Vindictive f 
Grateful—Thankless ( —Self-Pitying) 
Idealistic—Cynical F22. Cattell (14) 


Self-Denying—Selfish 


5 Grateful—Thankless 
Friendly—Hostile 


Curious—Unenquiring 
Friendly—Hostile 
Sof t-Hearted—Hard-Hearted 
Idealistic—Cynical 
F2-3.1. Cattell (9) 
(Perfect overlap of F2 and F3) 


Grateful—Thankless 
—Treacherous 
Kind—Ruthless 
Friendly—Hostile 
Soft-Hearted—Hard-Hearted 
—Jealous 
Generous—Tight-Fisted 
—Slanderous 


А san. HG: 
Nuclear Cluster F3. Overlapping phenomenal clusters ™ F. 
Friendliness, Generosity, " F31. Cattell (24) 
Cooperativeness ; 
а —Agorophobic 


Friendly—Hostile 


Hostili / 
ostility, Meanness, Generous—Tight-Fisted 


Obstructiveness 


—Jealous 
Nuclear Traits Cooperative—Obstructive 
Friendly—Hostile 
Generous—Tight-fisted 
Cooperative—Obstructive 
—Phobic 
. - jn F4 
Nuclear Cluster F4. Overlapping phenomenal clusters 9! 
Cynicism, Suspicion, Dishonesty F41. Cattell (50) 
v. Cynical—Idealistic 
Idealism, Trustfulness, Respecting  Suspicious—Trustful 
Self and Others Dishonest—Honest 
Nuclear Traits Slanderous—Praiseful 


As in F41 opposite —Self-Respecting 


_ 
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\. > 
4 Nuclear Cluster Е5. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in F5. 
Obstructionism, Cynicism, F51. Cattell (18) 
Unstable Hostility Obstructive— Cooperative 
s : es 
I , № Cynical—Idealistic 
dealism, Affection, Sensitive Con- — Extrapunitive— 
sideration Hostile—Friendly 


Self-Distrusting—Self-Confident 
QPstructive—Cooperative (Headstrong—Gentle-Tempered) 
гавар (Habit-Bound—Labile) 
pnt 2 F52. Cattell (62) 
(Self-Dj g—Gentle Idealistic—Cynical 
istrusting—Self-Confident) Gentle-Tempered—Headstrong 
Home and Family Interests— 
F5-6.1. Williams 
A cluster subtending F5 and F6, and possibly 


some of Sector A. 
Affectionate, Polite, Sympathetic, Socially Con- 


trolled, Sensitive. 


Nuclear Traits 


Nuclear Cluster F6. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in F6. 
Benign Emotional Maturity F61. Cattell (17) 
S 79 Jealous— 
landerous, Jealous, Self-Pitying  Thankless—Grateful 
Infantilism Slanderous—Praiseful 
Nuclear Traits Treacherous— 
Jealous— Self-Pitying— 
Slanderous—Praiseful Infantile—Mature 
I — Kind on Principle 
hfantile—Mature 
i 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in FT. 


Nuclear Cluster F7. 
F71. Cattell (35) 


(Paranoid schizoid 


po E Sarcastic— 
Зайн айп бони) Sadistic— 
istic, Vindictiveness, Suspicion, Vindictive—Unresentful 


Good Т, усе Irritable—Good Tempered 
emper, Unresentfulness, Suspicious—Trustful 
Complaisance F72. Cattell (55) 
Sadisti Раве Sadistic— 
Seine, Lethargic—Hurried 
indictive—y, Shrewd—Naive 
шыга (ful Sarcastic— 


Suspici 
| а Vindictive—Unresentful 
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10. Sector С. LIVELINESS, INSTABILITY, VERBAL EXPRESSIVENESS 
v. 
RESERVE, QUIESCENCE, NATURALNESS 


Nuclear Cluster G1. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in G1. 
Austerity, Thoughtfulness, G11. Sanford-Murray " 
Stability Need Play, Need Exposition, Impulsivit 
У Change. (Called "Lively Self-Expression.") 


Playfulness, Changeability, 


Foolishness G12. Maurer 


G , Meditati tious, Careful. 
ран Talis rave, Meditative, Cautious 


Austere—Profligate G13. Cattell (7) [ 
Thoughtful—Unreflective Austere—Profligate 
Deliberate—Impulsive Wise—Foolish 
—Mischievous Deliberate—Impulsive 
Stable Emotionally—Changeable Thoughtful—Unreflective 
Reserved—Intrusive Reserved—Intrusive 
(Serious—Frivolous) Stable Emotionally—Changeable 
(Cautious—Reckless) Serious—Frivolous 
Nuclear Cluster G2. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in G2. 
Verbal Skill, Interesting Ideas, G21. Cattell (42) 
Inquisitive Verbal Aptitude— 
v. Curious—Unenquiring 
Narrow Interests, Absence of Interests Wide—Interests Narrow 
Flattery Flattering— 
Nuclear Traits 
As in G21, opposite. 2 
xod. 
Nuclear Cluster G3. Overlapping phenomenal clusters n G 
Eloquence, Affectedness, Amusing G31.* Flemming Сот 
Conversationalism Amusing, Entertaining, Interesting 1” É 
ve versation [ 
Self-Effacement, Inarticulateness, 
Naturalness G32. Cattell (31) 


Eloquent—Inarticulate 


Peier TNS Exhibitionist—Self-Effacing 


Exhibitionist—Self-Effacing Treacherous— 
Eloquent—Inarticulate Flattering— 

Original—Banal Imitative— 

Affected—Natural 

Debonnaire— SES Pana TEM 
Flattering— Affected—Natural 


Exhibitionist—Self-Effacing 
Talkative—Taciturn 
Debonnaire— 


J erv” 
А Р ГР" А à e obs 
* Some interpretation of G31 is involved, since it is in terms of effects on th 
ers rather than in traits. 


Nuclear Cluster G4. 
Creativity, Wit, Emotional Color 


v. 
Dullness, Banality, Stability 


Nuclear Traits 
Original—Banal 
Clever— 
Witty— 
Constructive— 
Enterprising—Shiftless 
Ivacious 
Talkative—Taciturn 
(Changeable—Stable Emotionally) 
urious—Unenquiring) 
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Overlapping phenomenal clusters in G4. 
G41. Sanford- Murray 

Creativity, Need Understanding, Need Exposi- 
tion, Change, Intensity. (Called “Colorful, Intel- 
ligent, Self-Expression.") 

G42. Flemming 
Competent, Has Individuality, Lively, Sense of 
Humor, Witty 

G43. Cattell (64) . 
Enterprising—Shiftless 


Original—Banal 
Witty— 


11. Secror H. IMAGINATIVE INTUITION, CURIOSITY, CARELESSNESS 


у. 


THRIFT, INFLEXIBLE HABITS, SMUGNESS 


А Nuclear Cluster H1. 
Thrift, Tidiness, Obstinacy 


у. 
Lability, Curiosity, Intuition 


Nuclear Traits 
Habit-Bound—Labile 
rifty—Careless 
Ogical—Intuitive 
*dantic— Disorderly 


h 
Nuclear Cluster H2. 
Creativity, Curiosity, Intuition 


PA 


v. 
Stability, Insensitiveness 


" Nuclear Trails 
Onstructive— 
“rious—Unenquiring 
htrospective— 
ntuitive— Logical 

angeable—Emotionally Stable 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in H1. 
H11. Olinick 
Obstinate, Thrifty, Tidy (Exact). 
H12. Cattell (61) 
Habit Bound—Labile 
Logical—Intuitive 
Thrifty—Careless over Property 
(Unenquiring—Curious) 


Overlapping phenomenal clusters in H2. 
H21. Sanford- Murray 


Creativity, Need Sentience, Need Understanding, 
Endocathection, Intraception, Change. (Called 
“Sensitive Imaginative Creation.") 
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12. SECTOR I. BOHEMIAN, DISORDERLY 
v. 
PERSEVERING, PEDANTIC 


Nuclear Cluster 1.1. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in Il. 
Profligacy, Planlessness, I11. Cattell (48) 
Friendliness Profligate—Austere 
v. Disorderly—Pedantic 
Austerity, Hostility, Perseverance Planless—Planful 
Nuclear Traits Friendly—Hostile 


As in 111. opposite. (Quitting—Persevering) 


S ENESS 

13. SECTOR J. AESTHETIC INTERESTS, THOUGHTFULNESS, CONSTRUCTIVEN 

Nuclear Cluster J1. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in JI. 
General Aesthetic Interests, J11. Cattell (36) 
"Thoughtfulness, Constructiveness Artistic Interest— 

Nuclear Traits General Aesthetic Interests— 

General Aesthetic Interests— Thoughtful—Unreflective 
Musical Ability— lage 
Thoughtful—Unreflective Musica ility— 


Constructive— (Ambitious—Unambitious) 


J12. Cattell (63) 
Musical Ability— 
General Aesthetic Interests— 
Musical Interests— 


14. Sector K. PHYSICAL STRENGTH, ENDURANCE AND COURAGE 
v. 
PHYSICAL INACTIVITY, AVOIDANCE OF DANGER 


Nuclear Cluster K1. Overlapping bhenomenal clusters in КІ. 
Title as above, K11. Cattell (57) 
Traits opposite in K11 Physical Strength and Endurance— Claustro" 
phobic 
Courageous—Cowardly 
(Physical Activity Interests—  ) 
(Physically Energetic and Active— ) 
15. SECTOR L. AMOROUSNESS, PLAYFULNESS 
Ve 4 
PROPRIETY 
in Lh 
Nuclear Cluster L1. Overlapping phenomenal clusters 
Title as above L11. Cattell (58) 
Nuclear Traits Amorous—Lustless 
As in L11, opposite, Eccentric— 


Mischievous— 
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16. SECTOR М. ALCOHOLISM, REBELLIOUSNESS, CARELESSNESS 


v. 
PIETY, REVERENCE, THRIFT 
Nuclear Cluster M1. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in M1. 
Title as above. M11. Cattell (59) 
Nuclear Traits Alcoholic— 
Asin МИ А Worldly—Pious 
Opposite; Rebellious—Reverent 


(Selfish—Self-Denying) 
(Careless with Property—Thrifty) 


17. Sector N. CURIOSITY, WIDE INTERESTS 
v. 
LIMITED INTERESTS 
Nuclear Cluster N1. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in NI. 
N11. Cattell (65) 

Curious—Unenquiring 
i А Wide Interests—Narrow Interests 
Tin NA, oppaita: Political, National Interests— 


Title as above 


Nuclear Traits 


18. Sector О. HypocHONDRIACAL, TACITURN RETROVERSION 
v. 
ELOQUENCE, INTEREST IN FUTURE 
Nuclear Cluster O1. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in Ol. 
O11. Cattell (66) 


Nuclear Traits Antevert—Retrovert 
Asi ite. Eloquent—Inarticulate 
и —Hypochondriacal 


Title as above. 


19. Secror P. ASCETICISM, ECCENTRICITY 
У. 
. 
Comrort-LovING CONVENTIONALITY 
Overlapping phenomenal clusters in Pl. 


Nuclear Cluster P1. 
P11. Cattell (68) 


Title as above 
Nuclear Traits Ascetic—Sensuous, Comfort "s 
As in P11 ; Individualistic—Conventiona 
шд Eccentric— Э 
( —Plaintive) 
20. SECTOR Q. INFLEXIBILITY, WANDERING 
v. 


ADAPTABLENESS, EASE OF SETTLING DOWN 


Nuclear Cluster QI. Overlapping phenomenal clusters in 01. 
Thtleasabove Q11. Cattell (69) 


Nuclear Traits In flexible—Adaptable 
Wandering—Settling Down 


As in Q11, opposite, 
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V. REVIEW 


A survey of 131 phenomenal clusters, established in 14 independent research- 
es, has shown that they fall, with little ambiguity, into 50 nuclear clusters, 
gathered in 20 topologically and psychologically distinct regions or seclors E 
what has been called (6) the personality sphere. In a minority of instances EE 
boundaries do not prove to be sharp, and a few clusters, not established wi 
sufficiently rigorous criteria, sprawl over two or three nuclei. "E 
In closing it is relevant to point the possibilities by some entirely free RE 
lation. Once the data are preserved in theaboveindex system against the scl (e 
sis of premature verbal coinage and the insidious assault of implicit nim. 
tion, freer discussion may safely be indulged in ‘out of court.’ One can note A. 
a majority of the clusters established by correlation procedures scem to b to 
tually well known syndromes of the clinic and the laboratory. AB3 appear 
be the syndrome of general neuroticism pursued in questionnaires; / 
clinical picture of conversion hysteria, AA1 the psychopathic personality; nia. 
constitutional, agitated melancholia, and E1 and E2 two varieties of hypoma 
The schizoid pattern appears to be actually split up into several ere) ре 
and F7 are clearly two developments of paranoid personality; AB1-2, AC E 
E3 indicate the pre-psychotic personalities respectively of simple, catatonic ke 
hebephrenic Schizophrenics; P1 suggests the hermit-eccentric schizothyme dis 
Q1 presents a glimpse (a pattern fragment, albeit a nuclear fragment) © 
ambulatory schizothyme. the 
Experiment and test results also link up with these clusters. B4 offers 50° 
main manifestations of Spearman's general ability factor, the personality аз as 
ciates of which ramify throughout the B sector. Spranger's aesthetic tyP® of 
measured by the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, seems to have the patte 's 
Ji. The fairly remote divergence of Еб and ВІ may indicate that Willough Br 
'Measure of Emotional Maturity' should be oriented to two measureme eS 
while the six nuclei found in the CA sector suggest a revision along similar lin 
of Allport's Ascendance-Submission measure. The vague entity measure inc 
many extraversion scales is perhaps the whole of sector D, with its five dist! o- 
patterns. Thurstone's antevert-retrovert measure is given new content (hype 
sonality, suggested alike by animal studies and philosophical generalizations, j 
given form by CB3, but the similarly founded notion of ‘dominance’ does 
receive support as constituting a useful single pattern. 
Physiological-constitutional unities also appear, as in E4, which is € E 
Burt's 'general emotionality' syndrome (3), CB1-2 which is Sheldon's ‘s0™ 
tonia’ and CB4 which suggests a 'hyperthyroid hypersensitivity' syndrome , in 
The subtler adjustments which escape typology but not the psycholog ^; 
the consulting room are also represented, and there are, further, p syn 
which suggest that correlation technique is capable of revealing less Cr entral 


learlY 


Ir B V. M e 2 
chondria with retroversion) by O1. The concept of ‘general inhibition of p zd | 


dromes than those required to arrest clinical attention. ЕЗ seems а C^ ge- | 


dard 


variety of obsessional-compulsive personality; CA1 presents the stan атас) 


scription of inferiority overcompensation; while НІ is clearly the € 
neurosis of the anal erotic character. con 

That correlation cluster analysis is capable of yielding, without any ана! 
spicuous absentees, the principal syndromes known to the clinical-exP°"” ive 


approach, but in more exact form, is highly encouraging. Now that peras in 


is attained research is ready, through inspection of the phenomenal ¢ ariablesr 
any one of these nuclear syndromes and through the trial of further V one 


to fill out completely the set of trait variables rightly belonging in ап 


Sr = 
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aw to seek the causes of variation of phenomenal clusters. It is of 
Ени a ed to compare the cluster structure also with that obtained in animal 
einge - se to augment and gradually transform the clusters found for human 
(ER y adding test variables among the ratings. Above all, the stage is set, 
ugh the surer grasp granted by this precise description, for more exact s 


Pr than have hitherto been possible regarding nature-nurture and develop- 
s problems of personality. 
Meter cane the greatest interest attaches, not to the establishing of long 
ы ed syndromes, but to the discovery of many patterns hitherto unob- 
ed, each of which, when confirmed, could be the starting point of a whole 


теа 1 
Im of personality research. 
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SYMPTOM AND SYNDROME STATISTICALLY 
INTERPRETED 


STANLEY S. MARZOLF* 
Mlinois State Normal Oniversity 


Clinical literature, explicitly or by implication, attaches greater sig- 
nificance to а concurrence of symptoms than to the existence of any 
one of the symptoms taken singly. Consideration of the possible reasons 
for such a belief entails an examination of the concepts symptom, Syn- 
drome, diagnosis, and causality. The result is that these concepts are 
best defined in statistical terms. 


THE MEANING ОЕ SYMPTOM 


A symptom is an aspect of behavior. If we are concerned with 
physiological behavior, such as the functioning of the heart, we may 
note valve sounds, rate of the beat, or regularity of the beat. Each of 
these aspects of function may be considered a symptom. When observ- 
ing molar or psychological behavior, for example, an individual in con- 
versation, we may observe tone of voice, gestures, or flushing of the 
face. Each of these likewise may be thought of as a symptom. Psycholo- 
gists often take into account implicit symptoms, as in the study of 
emotion, but since the clinician deals with overt behavior and verbal 
reports of subjective states, it is these kinds of symptoms which will 
concern us here. 

In the practice of medicine, the detection of irregularities in the com- 
position of body fluids and similar discoveries are referred to as being 
symptomatic. Likewise in psychological counseling, letters, drawings: 
or other products of an individual are sometimes thought of as symp- 
tomatic. In both of these cases, that which is symptomatic is the 
product of a manner of functioning, and it is the manner of functioning 
with which we are really concerned. 

Unfortunately symptom is usually thought of as referring to mal- 
adjusted behavior (26, 30). However, Warren (26), in a second defini- 
tion, extends the concept to include any phenomenon, not necessarily 
related to disease or maladjustment. This latter point of view is much 
to be preferred since it helps overcome the belief that mental disease 
and maladjustment are special manifestations, related to general psy- 
chology by courtesy only. A frown may bea symptom of concentration 
just as much as a tic may bea symptom of neurosis. 

Warren’s definition also emphasizes that a symptom points to the 
presence of an otherwise unsuspected condition or state. We recognize 


* L am indebted to my colleague, Henry A. Poppen, for many valuable suggestions 
but take full responsibility for the ideas developed herein, 
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that any ИР 
dee diced. im Rio must be the consequence of something 
Symptom because it ede ыш. of behavior тау be thought of as a 
А only if we feel that they ey muc poe cmn xr ee 
pointed out, we feel called же? иче. a аен ай Син has 
ilice: dium cur ewm; aes = upon to explain only that behavior which 
т jours 18 natural and lawful. Ми 

tö defer to Р enomenon 15 thought to need explanation 1t 15 common 

) ЧАА: dx it as abnormal. Originally this meant more than just un- 

ү His ait meant nonlawful. Vestiges of belief in nonlawful symptoms 

i. digan encountered. However, if we expect an explanation of symp- 

e are in effect tacitly admitting а lawfulness to their occurrence. 


g Iti i: 
SN is the explanation of symptoms to which we shall now turn. 


$үмртомз RELATED TO SYNDROMES 


Cohen and Nagel (10, РР: 945-247) discuss ways in which we try to 
ld and thus explain them. 


ad the phenomena of the natural wor 

RM are two ways which are especially applicable in this discussion. 
ist, we classify phenomena as things or entities which have an in- 
variant conjunction of properties or characteristics. It is this sort of 
ordering or explanation which is involved in organizing symptoms into 
Syndromes, if and when this can be done. A second kind of explanation 
is the establishment of causal relations. In this case we likewise search 
though here they are between antecedents and 


for i : : 
or invariant relations, 
pes of order or explanation will be considered 


consequents. These two ty 


in turn. 

Abstraction and generalization from experience, controlled or un- 

controlled, give rise to concepts, things, ОГ entities. The concept is an 
istics. Some concepts 


ties Or character! 
es syndrome as an aggregate 


ht of as one of the invariant 
es of syndromes in the 


are hysteria and schizophrenia. There 
п syndrome to mani- 


invariant conjunction of proper 
are known as syndromes. Warren (26) defin 
of symptoms. The symptom may be 
| Eure poesin of the thing oF i 
| до of human maladjustment 

es not seem to be any reason 


f : З ; 
| estations of maladjustment, Any behavio 


oo literature occasion + i 
NN ity is to be distinguished from a SY least that not à 
Syndromes are entities. The reason fo ._ view is not clear but from 
ie context of such statements it seems that the writers restrict the 
Í kr m entity to occasions when the etiology 15 fairly well known. This * 
es not seem to be a good reason aking the distinction. 


Occasionally a distinction is ma drome and mental 
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disease, though again the basis for the distinction is not explicit. Some- 
times the distinction seems to be that the disease is the cause of the 
syndrome. For our present purpose we shall make no such distinction. 
A syndrome is a behavioral complex the existence of which is evidenced 
by the concurrence of a group of symptoms. 

It is possible that there are hierarchies of syndromes. A group of 
symptoms existing in conjunction constitute a syndrome, such as klepto- 
mania. Briefly this syndrome would consist of two main symptoms, 
taking the property of others and the report of a feeling of compulsion. 
But kleptomania might occur together with other similar syndromes to 


Ф уз . H А 
form a more complex organization known as psychasthenia. Viewed... ^ 


in this connection kleptomania would be called a symptom. уйе 
this is a proper view of psychasthenia or whether psychasthenia shoul 
continue to be recognized as a syndrome may be questioned. We inten 
only to illustrate the possibility of hierarchical organization of symp- 
toms. " d 

Syndromes are frequently named in accordance with the suppose 
etiology, as for example neurasthenia and hysteria. Sometimes. the 
name signifies what is thought to be the most striking characteristic 9 
the pattern, as Schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis. 1ш 
latter procedure is much more desirable, though perhaps in the interes 
of scientific caution an even more objective designation, a letter of 
nonsense syllable might be justified. 

The ordering of symptoms into syndromes is then one type of еч 
planation. It isa preliminary stage in the scientific process. A sympton 
may be explained by saying that it indicates (not it is due to) the exist- 
ence of the syndrome. ү 

A case of stealing may be explained by saying that it indicates psychasthe- 
nia, or a case of amnesia by saying that it indicates hysteria. There are than 
who will say that this is no explanation at all; it is merely naming. They w 
be right if the person for whom the explanation is intended knows nothing 
about psychasthenia or hysteria. To him who does it will mean, in the T 
case, that the objects stolen were not used by the thief; they were taken ре 
cause of an unaccountable urge. № ordinary means of curbing the stealin 
will be effective; psychotherapy is required. In the second case, the informe 
person will know that hysterical amnesia did not result from a physical trauma 
that it represents a flight from an intolerable situation, 


This process of explaining a symptom by showing it to be one E. 
ment of a syndrome is what is often meant by diagnosis. This seems y 
be the meaning held by Henderson and Gillespie (15, p. 21) when the 
say, ...it is not the diagnosis that matters, but the understandin? 
of the disorder. . . .” Obviously for them identifying a group of s. 
toms as belonging to a syndrome is one thing, but understanding ! 
something else. 


M 
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Henderson and Gillespie seem to disparage this sort of diagnosis and 
they are by no means alone in such an opinion. McDougall (20, p. xi), 
Speaking of the purpose of his own book, says, "Its standpoint is... 
that of a student of human nature. It is therefore but little concerned 
With classification of diseases." Shaffer (24, p. 187) differentiates ab- 
normal psychology from psychiatry by saying that while the former 
aims to understand the origins of abnormal behavior, the latter seeks 
to classify and cure it." Bentley (5, p. 3) separately classifies those 
Whose interests in mental disorder are chiefly in the routine of classifi- 
cation and care. У 

True it is that psychiatric practice has often appeared to express 
belief in a mystical and final quality supposed to inhere in classification. 
This however is not the general view. It has previously been pointed 
out (21, p. 111) that the aim of all scientific endeavor is the description 
of a multitude of phenomena in terms of a few categories. These cate- 
Sories are dynamic concepts, but the delineation of static descriptive 
Categories seems to be a necessary preliminary. Cattell (8, p. 560) ex- 
Presses it by saying that the law that nosology precedes etiology is not 
easily broken. One wonders too how cures may be effected without 
understanding, save by limited empirical treatments. It is again the 
issue of description as opposed to explanation. Geldard (13) clearly 
Shows that explanation is but a more advanced form of description. 
It is true that full understanding is not achieved by means of nosological 
classification, the description of syndromes, but, if the entities are 
looked upon as provisional, such classification may be, and doubtless 
has been, a necessary preliminary. Relating symptoms to syndromes 
is but a preliminary phase of explanation. T 

However useful the description of entities may be, it is necessary to 
recognize certain difficulties which are encountered in so doing. These 
difficulties are especially notable when dealing with the рвусдо edd 
and psychoses. Anyone with receiving-ward experience kaora di 
often the individual case fails to fit neatly into any of the CR able 
Categories. There are any number of confusion symptoms which obscure 
the syndrome in much the same way that confusion Solor eee 
tests disturb the judgments of the color-weak individual. One is often 
inclined to doubt the existence of disease entities or syndromes ae © 
Unexplained special cases. Yet these stereotypes do exist. Cob ( i 
P. 208) has commented upon the fact that in spite of the wide eed 
of ways in which human beings vary, disease entities are discoverable. 

This lack of clarity or sharpness of delineation of the syndrome re- 
Veals itself in two ways. 


t conjunction of symptoms which 


First, it is di f , : s 
is d 1 discover an invariam i 
e ee What f the invariant symptoms of psy- 


с М i 
Onstitute a syndrome. What for example, are 
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i i phobia. de- 
i ia i Neither are abulia, a p Mon 
ia? Certainly kleptomania is not. Neit : vdpk ptt 
t er E or аав and scruples. This difficult situation 
À H 
КЫЗГО later in the discussion of the causal relation. 


= : su oint. 
sure under which water exists will change both its density and its boiling p 
How and why this is so is under: 


occur together and more o ttern 
syndrome is a central tendency rather than a fixed pa 


uses 
Westaway (27, P- 217) describes such central-tendency concepts and Ч 
biological Species as an example. Shaw 


ing 
(25, p. 37) quotes Bergson as - Hx 
thata group must not be defined by the possession of certain traits but ae 
tendency to emphasize them. That is, in the syndrome certain character 
are more likely to appear than not. 


ics 
A second reason that @ syndrome 


symptoms absent when the syndrome is considered to 


he 
€ basis of other symptoms or from t 
identification has in 
‚ ©.в., blush rather than flush. Now 


rer fe 
nt about the added significance i 


fferent name 


These difficulties in d 
for a statistical interpret 
a criterion. Statistical 
tion and factor analysi 
of causal explanation. 


efining a specific 
ation. ` Invariant 
interpretation will 
s. First, however, 


syndrome point to the a 

conjunction is too pea 
be made in terms of corre n 
let us consider the proble! 


> 
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Symptoms CAUSALLY EXPLAINED 


Symptoms are events which have antecedents, and the concurrence 
of symptoms in frequencies greater than chance likewise implies some 
antecedent condition. The establishment of syndromes is preliminary 
to the discovery of etiology. This procedure is an example of explana- 
tion by referring to the second kind of order listed by Cohen and Nagel, 
namely causal explanation. 

Diagnosis then ultimately requires knowledge of etiology. We want 
to know the cause. This may be thought necessary merely to satisfy 
Curiosity or it may be desired so that effective therapy may be insti- 
tuted. Of course therapy does not always await the discovery of eti- 

ology. We have empirical treatments, of which shock therapy is cur- 
rently one of the outstanding examples. Even if knowledge of etiology 
Vere not necessary for completely satisfactory therapy we would still 

need such knowledge for prophylaxis and hygiene. 
When we wish to know the cause we may mean that we want to 
know the essential conditions, not observable directly, which account 
for the syndrome. This is what Lewin (19, p. 30) refers to as systematic 
Causation. The clinician finds it difficult to be content with this sort 
of causation and seeks to explain the existence of the syndrome in terms 
9f Lewin's historical causation, referred to by Johnson (18, p. 515) as 
nmemic. The clinician wishes to know the way in which the individual 
801 the way he is. Compensatory behavior may be explained by saying 
that it is exhibited by an individual who feels inferior and has certain 
Other traits. We wish to know more. How did he develop the inferiority 
attitude and the other traits which combine to constitute the com- 

Pensatory response? 

. The nature of the causal relation may be defined in a practical way 
Without recourse to metaphysical interpretations. Such a practical 
efinition is provided by Mill's canons. Referring to these, Bennett and 
pcan (4, p. 377) state, “... the methods, insofar as they are ap- 
End ате statements of minimal conditions which characters 
which ow е к or effects." The canons show the operations by 
pr explanation may be approached; they do not assure proof. 
son (18) has developed a logical definition of causality related 


to 4 4 “е 
theorems of material implication which is as follows: 
Р ©. e. (PO 


if pit relation c is invariant and as follows: 
habit креп; пог that P happens if Q fails. 
trite, 4 p repression (inhibition of recall) and 

: Whenever there is a habit of repression, 


erm M ва 
habit re, whenever an individual does not h: 
of repression. N 


It does not happen that Q fails 
For example, if P represents the 
Q is a phobia, then if "P c Q" is 
then there will be a phobia. Fur- 


i ave a phobia, he will not have the 
© one is ready to accept this illustration as being in ac- 
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А ion is the 
cord with the facts, therefore we cannot say that a habit of ep esed us d 
cause of a phobia. Yet there is considerable clinical evidence to show 
henomena are related. Я -dividual 
FAS the case in which P happens but Q fails to appear, that is, an pee 
has the habit of repression but does not develop a phobia, it eie but not 
habit of repression may be necessary for the development of a роо! vodig 
sufficient for it. There must have been a fear response ina situation «i ies 
also a guilt-feeling response. It takes at least three conditions to bring abo 
effect. The cause then isa complex made up of a number of factors. Q will 

Some of the factors may be negative ones. It may be that the effect das. 
occur if factors, n, c, and P are present and m is absent. The factors p ws 
may be related to each other in various ways, quantitatively Өр" А 109) 
example, Q may follow from 3x plus 2n and not from 3x plus n. Wolf os us Ra 
defines the cause of an event as the minimum totality of conditions whic dT 
necessary and sufficient. If an invariant relation is to be established, P mu Ў 

nsidered complex. 
Pi If EE Dodd dower a case in which a phobia existed and there jupe 
habit of repression, then we would conclude that a habit of repression 1 
necessarily an antecedent of phobia. 

As Johnson describes the c relation 
ence of Q does not insure the presenc 
an individual with intelligence below a 
not infer that because a student has fail 
the prescribed level. This may lead us t 
be a plurality of caus 
lack of adequate prerequisites, as well as 


; it is non-symmetrical, that is, the e 
e of P. For example, of we believe t i 
certain point will fail a course, we ler A 
ed the course his intelligence is belo А 
o conclude that for an effect there ma 
es. Failure of a course may then be due to lack of effort, 
low intelligence, 


be left with the only common 


e, namely lack of knowledge or skill. Such 
a conclusion is not very helpful. 


This treatment of the d 
to defining the causal relat 


by relating it toa causal 
order has brought o p dran 


lating Symptom to syndrome. 
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- covery of the syndrome and discerning causal relations usually go on 
contemporaneously. 

In the situations in which we seek causal relations, both P and Q 
are complex and confounded with other factors. In the physical sciences 
analysis of both cause and effect has been possible by experimental con- 
trol. The separate and conjoint effects of the several causal factors 
have been described in functional terms, and invariant relations have 
thus been established. That this can be done in psychology is at present 


а remote possibility. Guilford (14, p. 573) goes so far as to say it cannot 
, be done. 


STATISTICAL INTERPRETATION DESIRABLE 


Nevertheless associations between effects and causal factors have 
een achieved. How have such relations been established when, logi- 
cally, you either have a causal relation or you do not? The answer is 
that implicit statistical inferences have been made. It is not necessary 
to await experimental control, however desirable it would be, when the 
Statistical approach is available. It is an approach suited for the pur- 
370) of “relating a universe of causes with a universe of effects" (1, p. 
It is desirable to make an open avowal of a statistical approach, and 
as Brunswik (6, p. 262) says, “become statistical throughout instead of 
eing statistical where it seems hopeless to be otherwise.” Steps in this 
direction have certainly been taken in the past but they are becoming 
increasingly noticeable. Dodd (11), for example, has gone so far as to 
give logical analysis a statistical interpretation. Specifically, the identi- 
Y Cation of syndromes and the discovery of causal relations may be 
A Conceived of statistically. Correlation analysis, especially factor analy- 
Sis, provides an excellent conceptual framework for these tasks. The 
Statistical approach does not mean neglecting the individual, exceptions 
as Babcock (3, p. 19) charges. The individuals who do not fit the general 
trend spur the statistician to more comprehensive analyses. 
З me Analysis. Whenever a clinician notices that two symp- 
SÉ Whe together he is recognizing the existence of positive correla- 
the bar. one of the symptoms is observed he is inclined to look for 
estimate A an expectation determined by the standard error of 
№ may E. me of perfect correlation suggests that one of the symptoms 
bcd hid è s ependently of the other ‘and possibly in association with 
tively AS ppm Or, it is possible that the second symptom is nega- 
related with os Eu a third symptom which is present, but uncor- 
actor in the е first one. This third symptom may thus be any chance 
Degative a poe Intercorrelations, some positive and others 
, airly large, serve to define a syndrome. 


It is apparent 
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therefore that the more positively-correlated Symptoms that are ac- 

tually observed im conjunction Tae more certain it is that the entire 
Syndrome is Present. Finally, intercorrelations between symptoms 
whether it be two or more than two, indicates communality. It is not 
necessarily true that this communality represents a causal factor, but 
when the phenomena are contemporary it seems reasonable to define 
it as a causal factor or complex of factors. It is however possible to 
speak in terms of Systematic causation and speak of the syndrome as 
caused by the concurrence of certain factors which show intercorrela- 
tions. 

It is possible to make inferences concerning the nature of the causal 
factors accounting for intercorrelation between symptoms. This would 
be possible if, on the basis of clinical evidence or deductions from experi- 
mentally established laws, crude as they may be, the cause of one or two 
of the symptoms may be established. However, it would be much easier 


to determine causal relations if we had correlations between symptoms 
and antecedents, 


BUS ; Ra In the interests of 
revity this Possibility as well as the case of negative correlation will 


be neglected. Any positive correlation which exists will in all proba- 
bility be less than perfect. The existence of a pronounced fear situation 
in the history of an individual may be correlated with the existence of 
à phobia, though not perfectly. This indicates that some other factors 
obia to occur. Each of these other factors will be 
ith the occurrence of a phobia. If all necessarY 
€ multiple correlation of these factors with the 
ill be perfect. This is a statistical definition of 


E 


4 
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ew indicat ха. The noŭ ci phurality disappests when the 
this E. es which contain the one particular element, the illegal act in 
e, are differentiated. 
Nc correlations between antecedents and symptoms permits 
6 oe не which may be referred to as “probability laws" 
da 69). The regression equation relating a causal factor and a 
ptom will not assure perfect prediction; when the influence of the 
pue causal factor is removed certain net relationships will remain. 
zekiel’s (12) methods for analyzing these net relationships are sug- 


gestive of methods of approach to the problem of complex causation. 


Certain possible forms of relationship between causal factors and 
deserve. For example, a 


Sy H . 
i mptoms have not received the attention they 
ariable may become significant only when it exists in an amount above 


à certain critical point; for values above this point the correlation be- 
tween the antecedent and the consequent might be very high. The same 
thing might be true when the value of the variable falls below a certain 
Point, though of course this would be changed into the first case by 
€versing the scoring. Furthermore, а variable might be significant only 
E the extremes of the range. The correlation with any syndrome or 
үре in the middle range might well be zero but be high when 
пед at the extremes аге used. A scatter-plot could be made by giving 
ues to the measure of the trait which begin at zero for the upper and 
ES critical points and increase in magnitude toward the extremities. 
anagan's C2 factor obtained by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
He to promise likely vindication of this point. Finally, the possi- 
lity of curvilinear relationship must never be overlooked. 
Syndromes and. Factor Analysis. In addition to the possibilities of 
M ati analysis just described there is now available a well-de- 
Sees factor theory which provides a comprehensive framework in 
p to interpret associations among symptoms and between symp- 
з and their antecedents. 
ae it is possible to consider the human trait inv a 
2 or analysis studies as symptoms, a$ noted above, then it is rea: s 
ia to apply factor analysis methods to the forms of behavior usually 
, "erred to as symptoms. These symptoms are evidence of malfunction- 


a Ed maladjustment. 

Dien large number of symptoms a! : pedem 

tions can be arranged in a correlation matrix. Such a set he Е 

ao VENY probably be re-arranged to form groups. e inter- 

е within a group would be greater than the average а 

in the, ion between members of the group and those items not include 
f group (16, pp. 23-24). These groups would represent syndromes. 

all the symptoms could be included in such groups, with none 


s usually involved in 


s are correlated with one another the 
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having correlations with th 


i-factor Pattern. Any symptom not in- 
group if other symp- 


That such a Situation might be found 
of human symptoms and an infinite pop 
considered is Possible but unlikely. The 
showing that many symptoms are 


gests a bi-factor pattern. The synd 


Tomes (groups) are sub-groups of 
maladjustment symptoms. It is furt 


her possible that with a very large 
ain several large groups each with 
ts of hollow staircases. 
he Psychoneuroses where the 


sub-groups would be hysteria, Psychasthenia, neurasthenia, anxiety 


We may believe that a 


as a result of some cause, This 


Syndrome exists 
and, in the ter. 


the Nature of this cause 
› We may refer to it non- 


| 


XC 
e 
< nts as well as consequents, represen 
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It * . . 
would be much easier to make valid inferences regarding the 


Nature i i 
: of the factors if an analysis was made of a matrix of correlations 


betw " 
een symptoms and antecedents. In this case the causal complex 


and : 
SP dis syndrome would form a group or sub-group. 
е various factor patterns mentioned above take on additional 


` теапі 4 : 
ng when antecedents are involved in the analysis. A uni-factor 


pea knee rad that the causal factor that enters into the pro- 
Syndrome, Th y * m is not involved in the production of any other 
one med е E i- actor solution could be interpreted to mean that 
— E ctor was involved in all the syndromes, not necessarily to 
were produ gree ane that the sub-groups or differentiable syndromes 
ctor and ce by other factors, one for each syndrome. The multiple- 
factors i ic patterns presuppose several independent 
Spartans - in all syndromes but in different degrees, and of unequal 
polar fa. e n addition, the principal-factor pattern allows for bi- 
eam 3 ors, so that a syndrome may be described by the presence of | 
the fact actors and the absence of others. It is also possible to consider 
mental ORS: a8 correlated rather than independent. Belief in a funda- 
Beer к ра of the organism will make a system of correlated factors 
of hu e most likely final solution to the problem of the organization 
man functioning. 

S m considering maladjusted behavior alone it is conceivable that 
if ts t discover the obverse of the situation which would be presented 
of iced considering adjustive responses. The difference may be that 
inis ilities compared with disabilities. If both kinds of items entered 
we ld correlation matrix it is probable that some sort of bi-polar analysis 
fi uld be most desirable, especially since there is great difficulty in de- 
ning the zeros of traits. 
pen causal factors discovered by such an analysis would be of the 
ne order as those discovered by inferences from clinical observation. 
et would be personality traits, expressed either positively or nega- 
vds Y. There would probably be hierarchies of response systems. „Опе 
Portant factor which might be discovered is adaptability or lability. 
ea individual act in stereotyped fashions while others are more labile 
given to frequent readjustments, à characteristic which Angyal 

' Р. 293) attributes to systems within the personality organization. 
The probable outcome of a general analysis of an extremely wide 


; mI + opty? 
ange of behavior functions including abilities and disabilities, ante- 
ts a program for the future. 


Id vanish and common-factor (very 
s all that would remain. With 
hat present limited correlation 
limitations noted. It would 


OM an analysis, uniqueness would | 
5 y correlated-factor) variance 1 
matrice prospect in view, it is clear th 

s must be interpreted with their 
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i i А ors which . 
seem wisest to give serious consideration only to those fact 


8 ав 
contribute most. Remaining variance should not be = 
ultimate uniqueness until a sufficiently wide sampling of sy mp anny 
been used and it has actually been determined that certain vz 
Ei peter as the clinician attempts to diagnose by referring en раз 
to a diagnostic category he is participating in the support | jeg 
theory. To say that an individual is schizophrenic is to -— in. а: 
a “type” of person. Zubin (29) has devised a statistica r = 
identifying types, and the inverted factor technique deve A ^ 
Stephenson and others has been acclaimed as the ideal means for st 


" actor 
quate. In this relationship between the results of the usual e a 
analysis and those of the inverted factor analysis lies the ap lief in 
plaining both the popular belief in types and the clinician's beli 


is a syndrome, a clustering of T 
» brought about by the presence of certain facto 


" 15 
П illustrate such a syndrome depe i 
hich he possesses each of the factors respons! 


This may best be illustrated in tern 
factors, one general and two group. А 


yndrome and the general factor and the second grouP 

then if an individual h 

factor and the first group factor he will bea t 
however, i i 


the second group factor he wou 
then be typical of the second syndrome. If h 
factors, fo. 


н C RR he 
T example amounts proportional to the total contribution of t 
factors, he would not be typical of either s 


be 
) yndrome and probably mou 
classified as a mixed or impure type, as is the custom of those who are nà 
about type notions. 


—À». 


1. 
А, 


7 


[Ww -— 
= 


of a 
Of antec 
ecedents and consequents which con 
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prob ; ж. же 

ee of an individual in a certain kind of situation is 
witk verd nm of prediction depends upon the completeness 
ту бна = | actors have been isolated and the validity with 
E uer di я н еу оша), In the case of diagnosis, the behavior of 
Brought i e 5 ES ed and the task is to determine the factors which 
эй fe shes Rd ive by those whose main task is diagnosis 
a Шан бөй pi y prediction techniques are complementary. In 
ine fase n i rs 9 estimate must be taken into account. Ín one case 

gression of Y on X;in the other, of X on Y. 


SUMMARY 

defined causal relation are hard 
1 approach is a statistical one. 
of as statistical concepts, can 


T Р 
E ies requirements of a rigorously 
eet. The most suitable conceptua 


Syn 

n е 

н гома and syndromes, when thought 
ë га E ae 
r understood. Correlation analysis, including factor analysis, 


Provide pem 
s a means of clarifying and organizing the complex assortment 
Moe s i fuse the clinician. By these 
Ааны 15 possible to relate the symptoms of adjustment and mal- 
Toss А into one conceptual pattern. Only the outlines of such a 
inre ot re now possible, yet some steps toward filling in the outlines 
already been taken. 
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PERSONNEL PROCEDURES IN THE 
U. S. MARITIME SERVICE 


LUIGI PETRULLO 
Lieutenant, United States Maritime Service 


Dou of the work of the United States Maritime Service in 
eg men for service in the merchant marine, and of the part that 
Work кап теп with psychological training are contributing to this 
selecti a been published.* In the previous report, classification and 
| innen activities dealing chiefly with trainees were outlined and brief 
Же lon made of the developmental work being conducted in the area 
Mere procedures for all Maritime Service enrollees assigned to 
Wo inistrative duty. The present report is à further description of the 
tk of the Personnel Procedures Unit in the overall program. 
3 hos Personnel Procedures Unit of the U. S. Maritime Service re 
repr ished in June, 1944, by order of the Commandant. The Unit 
кр a logical development and expansion of research activities- 
im by Classification and Selection Officers 1n the various training 
wee It is the product of the efforts of many individuals in the 
тс де Service who have tried to deal intelligently with various per- 
| nnel problems. 
d the original directive settin 
as follows: 


PES i 
J © survey current personnel operations and practices. 
^ 


g up the Unit, its functions were de- 


E 


9 devise improved 1 :ons and techniques. 
ersonnel operations 1 S 
j h d educational materials for all Maritime 


We 


© prepare indoctrination an 
Personnel. 

о explain, demonstrate, and superv 
ns whenever necessary. 


ervice 
ise newly developed techniques and 


m 
Peratio 
* 
L " Xa , 
P IMhURG, C. C., Psychological Work in the United States Maritime Service. 


і %усА 
‘ol. Bull., 1944, 41, 664-668. 
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In order t z 
was petas into 6 ы ee functions, the Personnel Procedures Unit 
“е ve departments. i 7 
E "рчы s. Figure I shows the functional 
s indicated on th i 
E. a e functional organizati 
Bot of fb aemet gt due Unibis Dosage chart, the overall super- 
Charge. For practi e Unit is the responsibility of the Officer-in- 
Atlantic бр am reasons the Unit is under the cognizance of the 
5» erations Offi T i tai В 
Sith Head p ce. Technical liaison is maintain 
Officer in deren through the Chief Classification and ues 
Mise vii наар. so a this means it is possible to make avail 
А s of the Maritime Service pro rs whi E 
in E: АЙЯНЫ District products which are developed 
nder t ches А 
BE ur Officer-in-Charge there is an Administration Officer 
^ rape умеў administrative activities of the Unit. This officer 
the bsec a oP officer between the Personnel Procedures Unit and 
| enu А Iaritime Service units in the Atlantic District. 
Billet nne of the five departments in the Unit follow: 
paci nalysis Department: The Billet Analysis Department ana- 
Merchant and ranks within the Maritime Service as well as jobs in the 
Tom om This information is being used for a variety of pur- 
ES. ж recruiting, screening, selecting and classifying, trans- 
айо ы a ing, and informing personnel; planning and budgeting; 
E ons S luplicate effort; aiding in the evaluation of the training 
idem dran in preparing publicity materials; planning new de- 
forms: Esel uen aptitude and achievement tests and application 
; S $ ; 3 v 
enrollees. ing medical officers and enrolling officers; and orienting 
T і А s 
ple Tn pese of billets in the Maritim 
Smaller M s a result of surveys in one large station and in a number of 
aritime Service units representative material has been accu- 


Mulat 
ed. A volume of preliminary job specifications based on this 


materia] i 
: al is currently available. The special duties assigned to each rate 
ed and the results have been 


in th a 

distrib Maritime Service have been defin 
еж to Maritime Service personnel. 

With (aoe Department: This depart 

“cedures. development of examinations and st 

cludes th The procedure used in the developme 


e Service is now nearing com- 


ment is mainly concerned 
andard promotion pro- 
nt of examinations in- 


e following steps: 


1. Bi 
Billet analysis: Through such analysi 


Scertaj 
К pee and described in detail. 
ollection of questions: At the same time that the job is being analyzed, 


Questi, 2 

С qe assignee to reveal the knowledge necessary for the performance of 
. Che Poss collected by observing and interviewing experts on the job. 
Xperts A ing questions: Questions and answers are then checked by other 
accurate. make sure that they pertain to the job and that the answers are 


s, the exact duties of each rate are 
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4. Trying out questions: The best questions are then tried out on men baa, 
abilities are fairly well known. For the most part, those questions are re ww 
that are consistently answered correctly by the good men and incorrectly 
the poor men and about which there are no disagreements as to meaning. m 

5. Developing final forms of examinations: Questions are tested for M emi 
and reliability and the test is put into its final form. Norms are then dev Ee m 

6. Developing alternate forms: With the questions thus selected as Sonal 
similar questions are collected, tested and selected for alternate examin 


Through these means, the Examinations Department makes a 
valid and reliable examinations that will test each person on what М 
must know in each rate. At present promotion examinations are avall- 
able for rates in the seaman, artifi 
Eventually, all rates in the M 
Examinations Department is als 
ination procedures at all units, 
examining problems. 

Educational Services Department: 
and educational materials for all Ma 
turned over to the Educational Ser 
ment of these materials, this depa 
other departments alr 
the Maritime Service. 

Probably the most import 
ment at the present time is th 


cer, special, and commissary branches. 
aritime Service will be covered. The 
o interested in devising standard eu 
and is ready to assist all units with 


“The preparation of indoctrination 
ritime Service personnel” has been 
vices Department. In the develop- 
Ttment works very closely with the 
eady mentioned, as well as with various units of 


А 3 ; apart- 
ant job being undertaken by this depar 


5 Y А и 5 
е establishment of Ship’s Company pres 
for newly appointed administrative personnel. Several of these schoo 


are being set up in the U, S, Maritime Service Training Stations sd 
Present courses of indoctrination and Practical training lasting for ? 
period of from four to five weeks. The new administrative enrollee, 


upon completion of the course, will be assigned to the particular ad- 
ministrative job for which he best qualifies. 


Service. 


Qualifications Control Department : 


The Qualifications Control De 
partment was Set up to survey 


| c- 
current personnel operations and рга 


^ 
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tices and improve them wherever possible. As part of this work, it has 
developed a Qualifications card (“О” card). This card provides a com- 
plete service record for each enrollee. It includes such personal data 
as age, height, weight, and marital status and a record of the specific 
qualifications of the individual enrollee. In addition, it shows the results 
of the various classification tests, civilian experience, attitudes as re- 
flected in the man's work and disciplinary record, and the service record 
of the enrollee. Such information, when recorded on standard machine 
sorting forms, materially assists in the proper placement, transfer and 
upgrading of personnel. 

Classification Methods Department: This department is interested in 
classification and selection problems. Its functions include the analysis, 
revision, and development of aptitude tests used in the Maritime 
Service as well as the routine machine scoring of tests used in several 


units of the Maritime Service. 
Typical of the problems undertaken by the Classification Methods 


Department is the item analysis of tests. Through such analysis, it is 
possible to tell what percentage of enrollees taking a test answered a 


tly or incorrectly, and to determine the relation- 


Particular item correc 
ship of these results to other information about enrollees such as age, 
is analysis is, 


education, experience, and performance on the job. Thi 
of course, useful in determining the effectiveness and reliability of tests. 


e ultimate value of the work of the 
the standpoint of improvement of 
efficiency in all personnel activities. At this date, however, it is apparent 
that the extension of psychological and related techniques in the Mari- 
time Service will prove of inestimable value in dealing with the multi- 
tude of personnel problems which require the sound application of 
Scientific procedures for solution. Job specifications, scientific organiza- 
tional surveys, standard promotion examinations, comprehensive 1n- 
doctrination and in-service training materials, qualifications control 
ànd other improved personnel techniques are bound to lead, when 
Properly administered, to the greater efficiency and satisfaction of 
Personnel. 


It is still too early to judge th 
Personnel Procedures Unit from 


б H 
THE VALIDITY OF THE MULTIPLE CHOICE ROR SEMON 
TEST IN OFFICER CANDIDATE SELECTION 


M. B. JENSEN & J. B. ROTTER 
The Armored School, Fort Knox, Kentucky 


The Multiple Choice Group Rorschach Test devised by ra 
Erickson (1) was given to a select group of army officers and а 1033. 
classes of the Armored Officer Candidate School in the fall о е. 
Harrower-Erickson in her original article (1) described findings bed 
variety of groups of maladjusted and normal adults. From these stu » 
she concluded that the test may be used successfully for the e Im 
of neuro-psychiatrically disturbed individuals, although the test med 
present stage of development could not be expected to mde ИКУ, 
ential diagnosis. Early in 1944 Wittson, Hunt and Older (5) publi 5 
an account of their experiences with this method in which they fou 5 
that the Group Rorschach failed as a screening test in military selectio i 
and that a much larger per cent of poor responses were made by DER 
populations tested than was found by Harrower-Erickson. The presen 
study is a further check on Wittson, Hunt and Older’s results and р 
vides comparisons between the Multiple Choice Rorschach Test anc 
other personality disturbance.screening tests. 

The group of officers studied was chosen by unit commanders as а. 


Y-six excellent officers between 
ages 20 and 30 years, inclusive, were thus selected. A s 

The entire enrollment of three officer candidate classes comprising 
257 students also were examined. The candidates constituted a select 
group but were not as Superior as the excellent officers, 

In addition to the Multiple Choice Rorschach Test three other 
personality screening tests were given to these groups: 

1. Health Inventory consisting of 38 self. 
ence to psychosomatic complaints. This is an unpublished scale devised by the 
senior author. The score consists of the number of unhealthy responses. f 

2. Psychasthenic Inventory consisting of 48 self-rating items taken fron 


Part IV (Psychasthenia) of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Schedule 
(2). The score consists of the numb 


t 
3. Group Level of Aspiration Test, an unpublished pencil and paper tes 
based on the individual level of aspirati 


К : 3 ition 
(3, 4). This test purports to measure such traits as aggressiveness, ambition: 
cautiousness, security, i 


by assigning one of nin 
182 


+ = а . ire 
rating items with particular refe 
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fo: + . x + 
r statistical treatment into three groups of good, questionable and poor for the 


Purposes of this paper. The designation of good, questionable or poor refers to 


th : i PE 
e adequacy of the personality traits characteristic of each pattern for actual 


or potential officers. 
Clinical and some experimental evidence has shown these tests to 


{=ч as screening devices for specific types of maladjustment but not 

Choice —— individuals. The Harrower-Erickson Multiple 

bor est purports to select from the general population “individuals 

pn гегу different types of disturbances who might otherwise escape 
ection” (1, p. 341). 

y s same method of administratio 

2 Oir Maier iet except that the Rorsc 
reen by a baloptican. 


n was used as described by 
hach cards were projected on 


TABLE I 


M 
ULTIPLE CHOICE RORSCHACH SCORES FOR ExcE 
OFFICER CANDIDATES 


LLENT OFFICERS AND FOR 


Excellent Officers Officer Candidates 
Score N % N % 
0 2 4 13 5 
A 6 1 27 10 
2 T 12 61 24 
3 16 28 66 25 
4 13 23 34 13 
5 6 11 27 10 
6 4 1 10 4- 
7 2 4 10 4 
8 4. гъ 
9 4 2 
10 1 1 
Total 56 100 257 100 
x Mean 3.4 3.2 
1.6 1.9 


Standard Deviation 


ributions of poor or unhealthy 
ach Test along with the means 
d officer candidate 
critical 


ui меш» Table I presents the dist 
, and nses on the Multiple Choice Rorsch 
гоа deviations for the excellent officer an 
' Sc ps. Harrower-Erickson set four poor responses as the best 

“Ore for initial screening purposes. That is, any individual with four 
d be investigated for neuro-psychi- 
45 per cent of the excellent officers 
d four or more such responses. 
incompatible with the highly 


nhealthy responses 


iB 
lor group of officers had a higher inci i 
losely with those 


than a: 
п did the officer candidates. These figures agree С 
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reported by Wittson, Hunt and Older (5) for normal groups but M 
widely from those reported by Harrower-Erickson (1) The wo. 
of this study also are in keeping with an unpublished study by N. di 
Kelley on the Multiple Choice Rorschach Test in the selection of can 
dates for nurses' training at the University of Louisville. he 

Although all types of unhealthy responses were common о 
groups studied, color naming was particularly prominent, and failu 
to report anything was frequent. 


TABLE II in 
SCORE 
Comparison or Goop AND Poor MULTIPLE CHOICE RORSCHACH EE 
OFFICER CANDIDATES WITH OTHER PERSONALITY TEST SCORE 


HEALTH INVENTORY 


Rorschach TES 
Score N Mean Standard Deviation 
0- 3 167 4.6 3.3 
4-10 90 4.9 3.6 

PSYCHASTHENIC INVENTORY 
0- 3 167 6.5 4.8 
4-10 90 6.4 5.7 
LEVEL ОЕ AsPIRATION 
% % E^ 
Good Questionable Merns 
Patterns Patterns Pa 5 
0- 3 167 49 36 a 
4-10 90 49 34 


TABLE III 


ES OF 
D Poor MULTIPLE CHorcr Ковѕснасн SCOR 
ERS WITH OTHER PERSONALITY Test SCORES 


HEALTH INVENTORY 


Comparison oF Соор an 
EXCELLENT Orric 


Rorschach Ím^ 
Score N Mean Standard Deviation 
0- 3 31 4.8 4.5 
4-10 25 4.4 3.1 
PSYCHASTHENIC INVENTORY 
0- 3 31 6.9 6.2 í 
4-10 25 6.5 5.8 
* 
LEVEL or ASPIRATION % 
% o Paot 
Good Questionable terns 
Patterns Patterns Ра 0 
0- 3 31 58 32 12 
4-10 25 60 28 
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oice scores with the three other per- 


Comparisons of multiple ch 
officer candidates in Table II and for 


` sonality tests used are given for 
officers in Table III. No critical ratios between group means on the 

various tests are given since it is apparent from inspection that no 
differences approaching significance exist. 

Conclusions. The Harrower-Erickson Multiple Choice Rorschach 
screening test was tried on 56 selected excellent officers and 257 officer | 
candidates and the results compared with scores on three other per- 
sonality screening tests. This test was found to be unsuitable with these 


groups. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


. imore: 
Wecuster, D. The measurement of adult intelligence (3rd Ed.) Baltimo 
Williams & Wilkins, 1944, Pp. vii +258. 


Since the review of the first edition of this book (Kent, G. H., Poyi 
Bull., 1940, 37, 251-4), two further editions have been published, the s 
in 1941, the third in 194. le. It differs 
emphasizes the military applications of the Wechsler- Bellevue Scale. 
from the first edition lar 
deterioration and differ 


f s : scale, 
changes in procedure and scoring standards. The rationale behind the 
the technique of standa. 


t hold 
EB teeny ms 0 
for each age group is given in aps age 
percent of loss, and a percentage greater than 20 (—2 PE from mean 
group) is termed "definite deterioration. 


raw 
: nia, psychopathy, and mental deficiency. Since e 
su test Scores €Xpressed as weighted scores are directly comparable from 
test, it is Possible to determine which subt: 


th 
mes. The reader is told what with 


inter-test Variati 


2 Саен d in ^y 
ped E 16 Impressionistic data foun arc 
"ied 5 diagnostic tables are occasi ly at variance with reported reser, he 
results. Despite this fact, and despite Vechsler's own statement tha и 


Чаїа...аге not intended, п ic short “pis 
aged i; (act can they be used sychometric 5 th 
to psychiatric diagnosis” (158), there i peste 


general statements throughou 
186 


of- 
x A erns © 
les are given showing patt 2 


ex c 
‚ &Xternal events," and this process of paralle 


a 
‚ АРреаг to be of two kinds. The first is a colle 
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chapter which strongly tempt the hurried psychometrician to succumb to 
such short cuts. For example, "The correlations are sufficiently high to be of 
value in vocational guidance... ” (146); "The inconsistency here is what 
definitely shows this case to be schizophrenic” (163). Selected cases indicate 
how differential subtest scores parallel clinical diagnosis. 

Both in the order of presenting certain test items and in scoring certain re- 
sponses, cognizance is taken in this edition of changes due to present war condi- 
tions. A convenient method of obtaining IQ's for subjects between the ages of 
60 and 80 is offered. The addition of time credits to some of the verbal tests 
increases the IQ range at the upper end of the scale. Psychological examiners 
may regret the continued absence of precise statements of subtest reliabilities, 
and of indications of practice effects, and will recognize the repetition of minor 
awkwardnesses of instructions. 

_ The thesis of the major revisions, it seems to the reviewer is that an exam- 
iner administering the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale to a single patient may obtain 
considerable information besides a measurement of general intelligence. Clini- 
Clans would agree that this is true of any standardized situation in which a 
patient is observed. In a scale which finds as wide application as the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, however, it seems essential that those cues which the examiner uses 
In assaying the patient be made explicit through the reporting of exact research 
results wherever possible. Unless this is done systematically by the authors and 
users of standard scales, the diagnosis of mental deterioration or psychiatric 


disorder from intelligence test results will remain inspired guesswork. 
ANN MAGARET. 


TN NR ; ? 
Jniversity of Wisconsin. 


Cnarx, К. J. W. The nature of explanation. Cambridge, England: Cambridge 


Univ. Press, 1943. Pp. viii 4-123. 


The “hypothesis on the nature of thought,” which is put forth in Chapter 
V of this little book, is the reason for the book and the focus toward which the 
arguments of the other six chapters are directed. Craik's interest is not, how- 
Ever, in thought per se, but in his hypothesis as a solution to the problems of 
knowledge and explanation. Beginning with a critical examination of a priorism 
Scepticism, relational theories, and descriptive theories, he comes out with a 
aith in physical explanation, in the assumption of an external world in which 
physical events take place according to a rigid causality, and it is in relation to 
these physical events and their explanation that the hypothesis about thought 
18 advanced. 
, It is an extremely mechanistic hypothesis, in which the nervous system is 
Pictured as a sort of calculating machine “capable of modelling or paralleling 
ling is taken as “the basic feature of 
Ought and explanation." The methods used to win favor for this hypothesis 
ction of instances of similar model- 
ic mechanisms which paral- 


in: 1 
£n nature, e.g. electrical, mechanical and hydraul 
plicated external processes. 


e в 

pi le operation some subtle or particularly com ed en d 

отн the author points out some consequences of the hypothesis, hopi ngs 

hypo puts it, “to suggest their relations and linkages with other facts or fruit a 

Vari E eses in other fields of knowledge.” In so doing Craik comments on suc 
ed topics as hedonism, law of effect, illusions, thinghood, hysteria, meaning, 


Гесорр уз , 
Snition, perceptual differentiation and free will. 
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The critical reader will wonder what is to be gained by all this; the hy pai Ё 
thesis is not novel, and the new arguments for it are not at all rigorous. Ка 
haps the best that can be said is that the hypothesis is sharpened and that d 
plethora of ingenious analogies may in some way make the idea appear mo Ч 
plausible. The author is aware of the logical weaknesses of his essay and sug 
gests the experimental method as the final test. 

Experimental method in this book seems to mean not only a log Токт 
the consequences of the hypothesis but also a laboratory test, a psycho em. 
experiment. Hence psychologists are likely to ask just how closely and in ye 
sense the model is supposed to resemble the external process it imitates. Ре. 
parently not very closely, for іп the only statements on this crucial issue "ioni 
the reviewer could find the author says that the model has a “similar бк Ки 
structure to that of the process it imitates,” and that the nervous system "pride | 
the real process in the sense that it “permits trial of alternatives, in, e.g 


ical test of 


9 А z А п were 
design, to proceed on a cheaper and smaller scale than if each bridge in ME eds y 
built and tried by sending a train over it, to see whether it was suffi 5 “to 


strong." This is neither startling nor specific; the author explicitly cr 
commit himself to a definite picture of the mechanisms of synaptic resi 
facilitation, etc.” у f intrigu- 
All this book has to offer to psychologists, then, is the multitude of i 
ing physical analogies for psychological phenomena. ` 
DowxaLDp M. JoHNsoN: 
University of Illinois. 
: ; х - ; n iv. 
GaALLUP, C. Н. A guide to public opinion polls. Princeton: Princeton Un 
Press, 1944. Pp. xviii +104. 


Perhaps no other division of quantitative social psychology has developed 
so rapidly and has been so vitally concerned with social and political beha e 
in the past decade as public opinion measurement. The almost unbeliev? o 
accuracy of the Swedish Gallup Institute in predicting a five-party 911810 far 
the 1944 Swedish election with an average error of only 0.4 shows antt 
progress has been made. Naturally, many questions arise regarding PO e 
methods, the function of polls, and interpretation of results, including, of COUT 
the familiar “why is it that I have never been polled?” 3 of 

Since the publication in 1938 of the AIPO bulletin, “The New Science 1 
Public Opinion Measurement," there has been no ready reference manu? ji's 
satisfy a curious and meagerly informed scientific and lay public. Canti 5, 


. . oo i € 
excellent Gauging Public Opinion (1943) supplies this for the former group; Wt 


present contribution of Gallup is intended to do this for the latter. The for 
of the small volume consists of twelve sections covering problems such as 
cross section, interviewers and interviewing, polling accuracy, question i re 
lation, measurement of intensity, polls and democratic process, election Pd 
dictions, and miscellaneous problems. Within these divisions are listed per s- 
of questions in large type followed by discussions in text type. Typical que 
tions аге: "How many persons have to be included in a poll to obtain relia 
results?" and "Don't polls oversimplify complicated questions?" to 

Though the orientation is predominantly AIPO, there are references '% 
other methods апа viewpoints. Roper's modified attitude scale and Like ег 
nondirective method are given attention, but the treatment of these and pe 
measurement philosophies tends by necessity to be sketchy rather than E to 
or evaluative. The reviewer believes more attention could have been give 


d ues 
some of the newer developments such as ‘filter’ questions, pinpoint techn!d 


the 
mu- 


| 
| 
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the prestige factor, and the ‘past preference’ error (not mentioned). Perhaps 
the failure to relate certain of these factors to problems elsewhere touched upon 
in the volume. as the measurement of prestige to indicate direction and magni- 
tude of bias in the sample. was deemed too technical for the lay reader, or it may 
be that the omission reflects the fact that many technical phases of opinion 
measurement are still in the experimental stage. A real omission occurs in the 
otherwise excellent treatment of the Digest poll failure (50). The author's 
review of causes does not isolate the critical cause which was that two system- 
atic biasses, representation and participation, operated during 1924, 1928, and 
1932, in opposite directions and hence canceled out, whereas in 1936, one of 
these, participation (Democratic) reversed to pile up the error instead of can- 

celing it out. | 
This volume will serve a real need in supplying information desired by every- 
one interested in social science. Opinion polls have become an established insti- 
tution and an adjunct to democratic process, for better or for worse. No doubt 
there exists much misconception regarding their nature, functioning, and need; 
and the author's presentation may stimulate constructive criticism and more 
adequate evaluation. The author's treatment of sampling, and of the presumed 
‘band-wagon’ influence, are especially commendable; likewise 1s his acknow- 
ledgement to persons identified with the development of opinion measurement. 
ven Congressmen could read the volume with profit. 
Norman C. MEIER. 


University of Iowa. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Kurt Lewin, professor of child psychology in the Child Welfare Research 
Station, State University of Iowa, has resigned to accept a post in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where he will direct a research project in the 


‘field of industrial relations. 


B. F. SKINNER, associate professor of psychology at the University of Min- 
nesota, has been appointed professor of psychology and chairman of the depart- 
ment at Indiana University, to take effect Sept. 1, 1945. 


Florence L. Соорехоосн, professor in the Institute of Child Welfare of 
the University of Minnosota, has been elected Vice President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and Chairman of the Section on 
Psychology for the calendar year 1945. HanoLp E. Burtt, professor of psychol- 
Ову, Ohio State University, has been elected Secretary of the Section for a four- 
year term, 


EARL К. SEIBERT, formerly psychologist and director of guidance for the 
Public schools of Belleville (N. J.), has been appointed director of student per- 
Sonnel, Green Mountain Junior College (Poultney, Vt.). 


Francis THEODORE PERKINS, assistant professor of psychology, Claremont 
Calif.) Graduate School, has been promoted to an associate professorship. 


Cart С. MILLER, dean of the College of Liberal Arts and professor of psy- 
chology at the University of. Pennsylvania, has been reelected as Secretary of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


A grant has been made by the Sugar Research Foundation, New York city, 
to Curr P, Віснтек, psychobiologic laboratory, Johns Hopkins University, for 
Investigation of the nutritive values of soft and raw sugars and of the ba 

ydrate-thiamine ratios taken by rats allowed free selection of all require 
nutrients, 


Hanorp Boraas has been appointed associate professor of psychology and 


*ducation, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
assistant professor of psychology, Rochester 


Jonn = rly s 
ELDERKIN BELL, formerly сеп appointed associate professor of psy- 


e) Institute of Technology, has b 
logy, Clark University. 
psychology, Bates College 


PETER, A. associate professor of { 
(Lewiston, Áo infert appointed associate professor of philosophy, Boston 
Diversity. cae 
: ationa 
R Applications to the Committee for Research in eus dn dw 1, in 
su earch Council, for financial aid during the fiscal year эеле hould be 

А с and reproduction, shou 
Port of work on fundamental problems of sex ап c DE Repent 
“Wed before April 1. They may be addressed to the clan ы hor- 
RKES, Yale School of Medicine, New Haven 115 D. Rui dug 
investigations continue to command the interest m bel be given io 
or Preference, in accordance with current policy, Гы En ui Беразга 
ргорозаіз for the investigation of neurological, psychobiological, 
MS of sex and reproduction. 


ес 
топа 
Mitt 
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192 NOTES AND NEWS 


A small book entitled A Handbook for Old Age Counsellors, by LILLIEN J. 
Martin has been printed by the Old Age Counselling Center, 1019-1020 
Shreve Building, San Francisco 8, Calif., which Dr. Martin founded in 1929. 
This book is printed as a memorial to Dr. Martin and is distributed without 


charge on request at the Center to those persons or agencies interested in ol 
age rehabilitation. 


Junior Internships. Announcement is made of two junior internships 11 
psychology which will be open in September, 1945, at the Western State 
Psychiatric Hospital in affiliation with the University of Pittsburgh under the 
immediate direction of Dr. SauL RosENzwEIG. Either men or women with а 
Bachelor's degree from an accredited university who wish to obtain clinical an 
research experience with mental patients while pursuing course work at the 
University are eligible. The combined program, to be normally completed © 
one and one-half or two years, leads to a degree of Master of Science in Psychol- 
ogy. Full maintenance at the Hospital, including board, room and laundry; 1 
provided; courses at the University may be taken at half-rate tuition ($5 рер 
semester credit). Appointments will be made for one year subject to renewal i 
requirements have been adequately met. Applications which must be su 

„mitted before May 15, 1945, should be sent to Dr. Grosvenor В. PEARSON 
Director, Western State Psychiatric Hospital, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


The following publications now available through the American Society fo" 
the Hard of Hearing, 1537-35th Street N.W., Washington 7, D. C., at 10 cents 
per copy, may be obtained by writing to that Society: Helping the hard of hear- 
ing soldier at Deshon, PnyLLIS McCarwoxT; Plans for the rehabilitation 
deafened. service men, HENRY T. MoNCURE; Progress report on the Army's Pro 
gram for the rehabilitation of the deafened, Mayor Watter E. Barton, М.С! 
Recreation in the programs for the rehabilitation of the hard of hearing at Deshon 
General Hospital, Sara BOMBERG; The Navy's Program for rehabilitation of the 
о шеша, CAPTAIN FREDERICK A, Јоѕтеѕ, U.S.N.R.; The Veterans Admins” 
Word аат for the vocational rehabilitation of sensory handicapped veterans © 

r ar II, ALBERT E, CROFT, and War damaged ears, Laura STOVEL- 
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A SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT OF JUDGMENT 


DONALD M. JOHNSON 
University of Illinois 


The concept of judgment has had a long and interesting history in 
rm C and logic. The variety of meanings carried by this term is 
disclosed by Hollingworth's (50) review of the traditional definitions of 
Judgment and by Weber's (111) later questionnaire study of its usage by 
ae and logicians. The topic of this paper can best be delim- 

, however, by making explicit the usage of modern experimental 
psychology. 

In many situations—in the laboratory and out—a person is called 
upon to decide between two or more alternatives or categories of re- 
ое The alternatives may be in the perceived situation or they may 
e pro ducer from memory. Or, as in complex problem situations, the 
E ernatives may be hypotheses or tentative solutions which result from 
ip cin search, and judgment of the alternatives in these cases 
diff es ш as опе phase of the larger enterprise of problem solving.” As 

erentiated from other higher mental processes judgment is decisive, 
not productive. It is decisive in a functional sense in that it closes an 
episode of deliberation and permits the resumption of other kinds of 
a ee It is not productive since nothing new is added to the per- 
Celved situation as by imagination, memory ог generalization. Treating 
Сане in this way is, of course, а device of systematization which 
ihe over some of the niceties of traditional usage. It does accord Е 
бе Practice of experimental psychology and with the usage of at id 
is ОРА logician, for Dewey (27) speaks of judgment throughou 

ecent book as "settlement of a problematic situation. 
бе Approaching the topic with this orientation this paper attempts to 
&anize the literature on judgmen ome of the methods in 
үсе use, the assumptions commonly made, and summarizing in gen- 
s terms some of the achievements & hand. The first section 
mm up the independent variables of judgment, the materials, roe 
Sum objects on which the judgment is based. Following thisisa 
jon on the dependent variables, categories of response, confidence 
2) the elaboration О 


t of alternative solutions 


* . 
In a previous review in this Bulletin (6: f scing to Er 


Was di 
ба russe at some length, but judgmen 
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and time of judgment. Finally, individual differences in these various 
phases of the topic are brought together. i 


I. INDEPENDENT VARIABLES OF JUDGMENT 


Some important conditions of judgment, such as attention and moti- 
vation, will not be discussed here. Attention is obviously important a 
any intellectual activity; one cannot judge an issue if he cannot one 
to it. But the role of attention in problem solving has been considere 
in the previous paper, and the same considerations apply to judgment. 
The motivation of an act of judgment—as it is treated in the literature 
—seems to be similar to the motivation of any other activity, and the | 
activity continues until the motivation is reduced, whether by a ket 
which clarifies the situation or by some less logical change. aoe ei 
(9, pp. 168-173) has a discussion of this problem in which he conside 
a variety of occasions for judgment. He is not able to come to any ye 
specific conclusions, however. The independent variables of judgmen 
which have been investigated most thoroughly are the stimulus — 
als to which the response is related. Studies on this phase of judgmen 
can easily be divided into two groups: those dealing with simple judg- 
ments and those dealing with complex judgments. 


A. Simple Judgments 


In many laboratory experiments the objects of judgment vary only 
(or mainly) along a single dimension or continuum, and it is this aspect 
of the objects which is judged. It is relatively easy in these judgments sn: 
isolate and attend to the aspect or quality designated in the instructions- 
Simple judgments can be grouped for later reference into three large 


classes on the basis of the aspect or characteristic of the stimulus objects 
which is to be judged. 


Some of the most valuabl 


ГА 
e data on judgment come from percepta 
judgments. In these the obse 


clearly related to the perceptual mechanisms. It is precisely these ie 

i :&., constant errors, which concern us in ш 
rch will be mentioned only when it " í 
uminates the judging Process in general. And since under some con is- 
tions perceptual judgment becomes a matter of simple perceptual A - 
crimination, it is necessary to outline a theory of discrimination dev 
oped by Landahl, one of Rashevsky’s students at Chicago. 


Balers citatio” 
„Landahl (70) begins with Rashevsky’s two-factor theory of neural exe he 
which states that the excitation factor increases at a rate proportional 


1 
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excitation and decays at a rate proportional to its own concentration. He 

> further assumes that the excitation is a logarithmic function of the intensity of 
the stimulus divided by the stimulus threshold. Then he sets up a model begin- 
ning with two sensory pathways and ending with two response pathways. 
Between these are four connecting pathways making synaptic junction, one 
excitatory and one inhibitory to each. By making simple assumptions Landahl 
can write an expression for the preponderance of excitation in one response 
pathway over the other as a function of relative stimulus intensities. 

, He then introduces the concept of "random distribution of distracting 
Stimuli" at a synapse. Working with a symmetrical distribution of these dis- 
tracting stimuli, he comes out with the probability, for certain cases, of re- 
Sponses such as greater, less and equals. Thus he can take two values from a 

_ Weight-lifting experiment published by Guilford and compute the other values 
= With fair accuracy. х 
, Ina later paper (71) Landahl extends ће theory to complex stimuli—includ- 
Ing non-physical stimuli—and thus is led to the possibility of factor analysis for 
Separating factors producing the total excitation at the two pathways. These 
leductions have been based on the assumption that the stimuli are operating 
Simultaneously. To take account of delayed discrimination Landahl (72) uses a 
More complex model of neural pathways which includes a set of self-exciting 
neural circuits of low thresholds. WM 
lem ouseholder (51, 52), also a Rashevsky student, attempts a p 
MM namely, to describe—within the framework of mathematical biophysics 4 
echanism by which differences in intensity of stimulation are sifted into dif- 
erent sets of neural pathways and thus produce different responses. 


The chief contribution of these papers is, of course, methodological. 

€ authors are more interested in exploring the potentialities of mathe- 
кш biophysics than in settling any particular problem. A diligent 
Sader of these mathematical essays will be intrigued by the possibilities 
Р Ignoring the details and speculating on the grand scale, and will per- 
арз find his attention directed to concepts which are more fundamental 


m those usually attacked in psychophysical О ks 
"dedi: istributi i ting stimuli," to mentio ; 
»' of distracting 

ре Mein tii or another. As electro- 


Vill co 
“Оте up again in these pages by one name 
Physiological research advances, it is likely that threshold phenomena, 


feceptor functions, and the like, which Landahl and Hue d 

S “ced to guess at, will be analyzed experimentally, and ы w id 

«%Шаноц and empirical data can draw closer together. d i 
а on the relation between electrical activity in the muscles 


ent à 

“ts of lifted weights are available (40, 88). шей a large share of 

d *Periments on affective judgments have contribu жыр небе 

у а knowledge of the psychology of judgment. Е t the stimulus 

bjen on his likes and dislikes, how pleasant ОР po inii he reacts 
s à i 

for ct 15 to him, how badly he wants something, Wy is field used colors, 


9r agai > iments іп 
. «Bain. du r experime "d 
цес, st something. The olde dyes cently face words, activi 


ties Cal interv. and forms. M n A raat 
us Sloga "A v i been included. The term “affective” is 
| E пе айй. ШЕ Ho ама с n the broad sense used here 1t 


also ; 3 M 
also in a narrow, more precise sense; 1 
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comes close to “personal,” as opposed to impersonal or objective. The 
variety of materials on which such judgments have been made may be 
seen in Young’s (116, pp. 270-292) recent summary. Such judgments 
are easily made; in fact we shall see that they are often made when 
other kinds of judgment are called for. . РА. 

А third class of judgments, abstract judgments, may be distinguishe ' 
in which attention is directed to abstract or conceptual properties of the | 
stimulus objects, and the judgments are made on this basis. In a library, | 
for example, the cataloger who has to decide whether to list a new title, 
say Growth of American Thought, under history, philosophy or gence 
psychology is making such an abstract judgment. The judge in a cour 
of law who rules on the admissibility of evidence supplies another Ши 
tration. In studies of Personality judges are often asked to rate sig 
on such abstract qualities as social usefulness and honesty and to prs 
occupations on a scale of prestige. These judgments are sometimes a 
ficult and, if we may go by the research on Syllogistic judgments 5 
summarized by Woodworth (115, pp. 810-817), a large share of the di 
ficulty is due to the very abstractness of the material. 


" м а : пе 
s have two important implications wh. 
psychology of judgment. Firstly, they show that the judges who ai 
the construction of a Thurstone-ty 


values derived from abstract judgments ma 
closely related (33, 93), a fact which rules 
scale values are artifacts 


с 
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" from the consensus of a group and may no’ be precisely valid for any one 
individual. 


Abstract material prepared in this way has been used in a few experiments 
on judgment. Chant and Salter (21) used Droba’s scale of attitude toward war 
to show the relation between difficulty of a judgment and the galvanic skin 
reflex. Johnson (60) used such material to study the relation between con- 
fidence in a judgment and distance from the category threshold. Cartwright 
(18) had his subjects scale names in respect to radicalism-conservatism in order 
to get stimulus material for a study of decision time. McGarvey (80) had her 
Subjects scale occupations in respect to prestige and certain forms of behavior in 
respect to undesirability in order to study the anchoring of the scales. Mosier 
\ (84) has scaled over 200 adjectives from the Thorndike Word List on a scale 
M favorableness-unfavorableness. The results of these studies will be considered 
ater in a systematic way. 


The question which logically arises at this point is: What is the 
Mechanism by which these abstract judgments are made? In this form 
the question has not been attacked, but it is part of the general problem 
P the psychology of learning, and some of the recent work on generali- 
"ation and differentiation, on stimulus equivalence and the like shows 
the path where the answer may be found. The method used in studying 
the generalization of a scale of values (63) also offers suggestsion. 


B. Complex Judgments 


Under this heading come investigations in е 
Judgment vary in many ways, and the judgments are made in respect to 
Some rather general criterion. Such judgments occur in many practical 
Situations—more frequently of course than the simple judgments—as 
When teachers grade students’ schoolwork, when inspectors sort 
an chanical products, when farmers judge corn at the m ee 

nud semen ы етет а= - su САЛДЫ, Studie of the 

inde n a judge or jury decides the fate of a pong doi 

vi bendent variables involved in these complex judgments | ee 
“wed under two subheadings: identification and weighting О 


Variab] : 

es, and interaction among the variables. i ў » 

Identification and Weighting. Much of experimental psy та 
Voted to an analysis of the independent variables or bs P 

cing mine à specific response, but our concern here 1s with ы po 

i 9f judgment, even though tentative, which can be extrac 

[* €xPerimental literature. 


On Гает : i :udge may not be able to point to 
M foc "wa Deco qu aeu aig Si T л oe тогу to this is that a 


tors b i is. ine а A 

Ds S by which his judgments are determin 5 н 

tsi deine cere may төй De ЗЫК © eset vara 
SEs i i i ips between e 

on the basis of logical relationships vns sophisticated ey hidlo- 


Bist „© Tesponse. This principle is not at all new, 2 5 
i Expects people m UE eompléiéty rational. Itis mentioned here only for the 


which the objects of 
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П 
sake of completeness, since the principle is enthusiastically rediscovered from |, 
time to time. А 

A second Principle is that the judgment may be determined by an tee 
variable which the subject is not aware of even when his attention is directed о 
It is now well established that, under some conditions, people can respond he va 
an accuracy above chance levels to subliminal stimuli, i.e. to stimuli which ee, 
been reduced in intensity below the conscious threshold (5, 82, 113). : cae oí 
more, Bressler's (11) experiment on the debated question of the effectivenes: у 
the Müller-Lyer illusion when the radiating lines are subliminal seems to pro 


ject of attention. It has been suggested (85, p. 163) that our immediate = 
tuitive judgments of personality are based in part on such subliminal es | 
subliminal їп а Perceptual sense or in the sense that they depend on memory і | 
Pressions too faint to reach the conscious level. 


for is difficult, Judgment in terms of some other criterion is likely. Thornton ent 
Showed that, when college students are shown à photograph and asked to cann 
the person as to various personality traits—an almost impossible task—a Peng) 
smiling is likely to be rated higher in honesty than the same person not sm1 deg 
and a person Wearing glasses is likely to be rated higher in intelligence, ing 
pendability, industriousness- and honesty than the same person not Wear es 
glasses. In a further study Thornton (105) found that the effect of the we 
was less when the actual people were seen than when slides of these people we n 
Shown. As the author Suggests, these factors “will have decreasing effect ye 
judgments of personality traits as the number of other cues upon which ju 


imitation On 
this principle is the limitation ue 
the effects of suggestion (22, 74) and on the effects of one’s desires (16, 81) w 


A f Е 4s com 
ract judgment is called for, an affective judgment ts € 


t 

е k^ | 
e 

= 297 Omes from, or is attributed to, 50 this 

whom they respect (4, 76, 92). Lurie (78) reverses the procedure and ut. 
The relative Weight of majority and ех 


of | 1 def, vr 
Я es 8g judgment of Controversial issues has been studied U™ | у 
Various conditions (14, 69, 79, 83) 


ж eri 

Probably other generalizations could be extracted from the e e 

mental literature, Social Psychologists have compared the rel of 
weights of emotional and rational material and of various mode 


Presentation of the material, Of more fundamental significance - p 7 
present review would be an experimental study of primacy and rec ay 
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Would x А 
чам BLY = factor weigh more heavily in the final decision if it is in- 
"he: rcs y in the course of deliberation or late? 
рм аала дый. | =: these studies is important. It is comparatively 
Wr Desin: єз ^s hods to determine that such and such a factor has 
relative weight of а ie detetmineiin any genëräl SEXIES 
седала je аі раи factors is much тоге difficult. For example, to 
ае ы, wy jud ie 5 ш after exposure to emotional and to rational 
Amd ap 2 ses ased on knowledge and on desire, it is necessary 
Бота: атй i ind of material used in the experiment is an equally 
ational ae ha E ive of its class, ie. that the rational material is as 
RUE Шей, th motional material is emotional. If this assumption is 
Pacte eal E ион тау still be useful in a limited way but 
proceduras ee bea in generality. Itis now possible by the scaling 
problems. If the rome : ove to make a more precise approach to these 
ity, кнн pie bir ca can be located on a scale of rational- 
tons сай. be re authoritativeness, refined comparisons or correla- 
E technique seems to offer 
aad ee generality. It has been used to analyze both perce 
judgments. 


a means to weightings of 
ptual 


Brunswik 
ра protien has been using the correlational technique on the old psycho- 
encountered Sem of size constancy. He used a representative sample of objects 
Subject make y one subject as she went about her daily routine, and had the 
tions. If we : judgments about these objects under several different instruc- 
9f the object ake as our problem the determination of the judgments of the size 
informatio жы, was not Brunswik's main concern—we can get some good 
n from his correlation coefficients. From his Table 5 it appears that 


the n 
et relati А А " 
lationship between estimates of size and actual or "geographic" size 
d size of the retinal projections was 


Was ‚9 : 
vadis А that between estimates an 
Perceptual es goes on to show, on the basis of his "ecological" sample, that the 
environment stem is better adapted for judging distal stimuli (objects in the 
) than proximal stimuli (retinal objects) which mediate the distal 


ethod for analysis of judg- 
tige of fifteen common oc- 
honesty, idealism, hours of work and 
then correlated the ratings for these 
d that the ratings for hopefulness 


lg H 
gh, showing a correlation of .99 with prestige, while ratings for hours of 
i imi is of the prestige of the 


ons as 


nd self-assurance are 
lity are not." 


The i 
акар ideal of this type of analysi 
appears to be a multiple regression equation, identifying and 


Sigh tj 
ing all the variables which have signi 
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H В «nown to- 
ment. The limitations of the correlation technique © И ae 
day, and even in 1918 Thorndike (101) in a paper ca менти. 
Theorems in Judging Men was calling attention to ao атре? 
between the independent variables and the judgment. duse cela 
impressionistic or intuitive judge of men, he said, — ate ond 
ties into account, hence the strength of the intuitive judg урей TA 
pared with the more formal types, is that it is more ge cid salue 
spite of these limitations the correlation technique has a ber ct nubi 
if it leads to a good first approximation and narrows the fie 


No 3 4€5 


Fic. 1. Illustrating some of the pos- 
sible modes of interaction of the inde- 
pendent variables which determine a 
judgment. The numbered arrows indi- 


Fic. 2, Judgment on the es 
general impression. Variable No. е 
up the general impression and the О c 
variables reinforce, or at Lr an 
cate stimulus variables, forces, factors, Oppose this impression. This is i р 
etc. The scale at the bottom is made up trated by the halo effect and the alm 
of the categories of response. This fig- phere effect, 
ure specifically represents the assump- 
tion that the Tesponse is a result of the 
algebraic summation of the 


various 
contributing factors, 


NT 


e 


w- 
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Since psychometric frequency functions are similar to the integral of the 
normal probability function, it is often assumed, as by Boring (10), that simple 
psychophysical judgment depends upon the additive interaction, presumably at 
the neural level, of a multitude of independent varying “dispositions.” Landahl 
(70) makes this assumption also when he adds the excitation from the sensory 
apparatus to the excitation produced by the “random distracting stimuli.” 
Whether this assumption or summation at the neural level is justified or not, 
we find similar assumptions at the psychological level. Mosier (84), for example, 
in introducing his “psychometric study of meaning,” writes a hypothetical 
equation for meaning (expressed by judgments of words in terms of favorable- 
ness-unfavorableness) as the sum of “that part of the meaning which may be 
taken as constant from one person and one context to another,” “the part which 
varies from one individual to another” and “the portion of the meaning which 
is due to the context.” Cartwright and Festinger (20) in their topological theory 
of decision likewise assume simple algebraic summation of opposing psychologi- 
cal forces. Max Eastman (28) in his thoughtful discussion of humor makes a 
slightly different assumption: “The two kinds of drollery, the pun and the 
mischievous fancy, fuse into a whole that is more comical than the sum of the 
comicalities of each” (p. 111). “Remember that two humor sources welded to- 
gether yield more humor than the sum of their two separate yields” (p. 314). 


The only critical test of this assumption, as far as the writer can dis- 
cover, consists of a few studies of affective judgments. The method has 


been to get ratings of two stimulus objects, e.g. color cards, separately 


and in combination and to correlate these sets of ratings. Beebe-Center 
(7) has summarized the evidence, from which it appears that this 
method is not strictly adequate because the result of juxtaposing the 
Separate stimuli may be, not a combination, but a new configuration. 
When the separate stimuli are “heterogeneous,” as when the object is 
judged separately for form and for color, the method is more adequate 
and leads to the conclusion that “the hedonic tone of the composite phe- 
nomenon varies more or less directly with the hedonic tone correspond- 
ing to the single stimuli” (p- 122). This is not summation in any precise 
Mathematical meaning; one cannot compute the rating of the compe 

Y adding the ratings of the components. Greater refinement of the 
Tating scale or some other way of estimating the strength of Ine a 
tributing factors is necessary before any satisfactory answer to this 


Question can be obtained. 

th uu can argue that summatio 
t at it may be assumed as а firs 
куы simple judgments at lea 
4 x nli as = «с ied Е xn there has been an emphasis in the 
пата hich is judged. This 


‘terature recently on the structure of the situation W! Ecce 
“tm, or something similar, is а convenient one for interpreting 


mation and shifting of attitudes, put its usage is usually nane Е. 
Sense that it is an admission of failure of the assumption that the att- 


"de can be interpreted as the summation of the various pros and cons 


n is likely under some conditions and 
t approximation for a mathematical 
st. In addition one must recognize 
teraction. Perhaps as a reaction to 
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into which the issue can be analyzed. Another difficulty with the “od 
phasis on structure is that it may be putting the cart before the el 
Since the judgment, once arrived at, restructures the subject s be i Т 
and actions, he could readily report—and be himself convinced—t "m 
the restructuring determined his judgment. In spite of these ud 
there are at least two kinds of structuring, or non-additive modes of i 
teraction, which can be described with some definiteness. | = 
Judgment on the basis of general impression is one type of interacti 4 
in which summation cannot be assumed. The situation is diete 
and the separate facts of the case, instead of being separately E 
are integrated behind one dominant fact or general impression. i 
other words, the case is pre-judged on the basis of one dominant facto E 
and the other factors contribute only by reinforcing, or at least not E 
posing, the dominant factor. Figure 2 is an attempt to represent this 
teraction Schematically. " as 
The best-known example of this phenomenon is the “halo effect | 
it appears in judgments of Personality. The halo effect has been wide y 
discussed; it is sufficient here to quote Gordon Allport's (2) comments. 
The halo effect appears with monoto 


s: : : : A ate 
e judge substitutes his general impression for the variable that he cannot г 
irectly, 


The halo has considerable: 


1 jedger 
ssential characteristics of intuitive knowledg 
ard totalized Structures (p. 447). 


mis ical 
This concept has Worked its way into the technical psychologic? 


" ; o 
literature and even into the elementary textbooks, but anyone W^ 
looks for clear-cut evidence on the h 


pointed. The evidence usually 


n 
ors therefore called "ability to do the prese 
job." The difficulty with such CE oe A v. 
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ratings are ambiguous. It is not easy to decide whether the correlation 
is the result of a confusion in the mind of the rater or of an objective re- 
lationship within the variables being rated. Thorndike (102), in a paper 
published in 1920, attempted to show that the objective relationship 
accounts for only part of the correlation, as follows: 


It is known from abundant evidence that technical ability as a flyer is a 
rather highly specialized quality. Considering the restricted range of the avia- 
tion cadets, the correlation between general ability for officer work and tech- 
nical ability as a flyer could hardly be above .40, without any attenuation. As 
attenuated by the imperfections of the rater's knowledge of both, it could hardly 
be above .25. Yet the correlations for the eight raters studied in this respect 
аге .74, .85, .52, .91, .63, .72, .47 and .53, an average of .67. Obviously a halo of 
general merit is extended to influence the rating for the special ability, or vice 
versa (p. 27). 


This sort of argument is at least plausible and can be taken as proof 
of the halo effect if one is willing to accept Thorndike's estimate of the 


Objective correlation. 


. Symonds (99) approached this problem with the partial correlation tech- 
nique in an attempt to eliminate the effect of the general impression and thus 
to ascertain its importance. He had two teachers rate their pupils on seven 
Personality traits. The correlations between their ratings ranged from .19 for 
orderliness to .47 for honesty, with a mean of .39. A composite rating was ob- 
tained by adding the seven separate ratings for each pupil, and this composite 
Was taken as each teacher's general impression. He then computed partial cor- 
relations of the second order to find the relation between the two ratings of each 
Separate trait with the influence of cach teacher's general impression partialled 
Out. The resulting coefficients ranged from —.04 to .55, with a mean of .15. 

he mean difference of .24 is taken as an indication of the halo effect, and Sym- 
9nds says that “the halo effect which heretofore has been merely assumed is 
here demonstrated to be a reality.” He goes on to compare one trait va an- 
other in respect to this measure and tentatively assigns certain reasons 2 y one 
trait shows more halo than another. These reasons have often been cited. 

Yet this argument is open to the same criticism as the oo 
namely, that the correlation may bein the people rather than in the i: - 
Ng process, If Symonds had begun with objective test scores, a similar 


Set of сог ; : b btained. The correlations between 
Е ha cen obtained. : 
relations might have ility coefficients and 


€ separate test scores would be considered reliabi е 

В dered 
the correlations between each test and the battery W ould pos T 
* Measure of the influence of the general factor п vac ы: ral factor 
ОШЕу of each test would, of course, be lowered when the gene 


; ] ffect to 
'S partialled out. Hence it is not necessary (0 assume any halo efle 


count for these results. x E: 
A Thus it appears that the evidence for the halo effect is ose өө 
ig though everyone who has had any experience with ratings o Гани à 
Y acknowledges the importance of this phenomenon, it would be we 
dm ауе objective data on its incidence and amount. The best technique, 
© Writer would suggest, is manipulation of the procedure of judging 
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y 2 s " 1 n of 
ought to reduce the effect of the general impression, and a еу 
the correlations obtained in this Way with those obtained by the к. 
tomary procedure would be quite clear-cut. Such a comparison app: 


* : iudgment 
Other illustrations of, and more satisfactory evidence for Jude 
: “ 
on the basis of general impression, come from studies of the ‘‘atmosy 
effect” in Judging syllogisms and from research on attitudes. 


; ight it, but 
Pression was, in contrast to the above, not to try to remove it or уе ҺЕ, Б 
to use it in Predicting judgments, He assumed that judgment of the ү Fit 
of the Conclusion of a syllogism depends on the atmosphere created P set 
Premises as well as the logical relations of the Premises. Negative s eae 
ир a negative atmosphere, Affirmative premises set up an affirmative likely 
mosphere thus set up are nade 
pecific predictions can be fare 
Sells presented syllogisms with к) that 
oup of educated adults and foun 


^ A 5 GNE ac- 
Sreement with his predictions were 
-cepted much more often than the others. 


Evidence of another kind for the in 
Sion comes from a study by Asch, Bloc 
judging Procedure was experimentally 


ч . six 
students rank ten Professions according to 


m : 1 to 
imilar sample of Students. This operated 
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and Edwards recommends its adoption in place of Lippmann's original 
"standardized picture in the head." (One should remember, however, 
that what Lippmann was trying to emphasize by his picturesque term 
was not the judgment process but the astonishing durability of the gen- 
eral preconception in spite of inconsistent specific data.) 

A third mode of interaction—which also emphasizes the structure of 
the situation—can be identified, in which some of the contributing fac- 
tors are integrated into a context or background, and the remaining fac- 
tors make their contributions within this context. Consider a case at 
law as an illustration. A man starts a fight on the street. A policeman 
accuses him of disturbing the peace and brings him before a judge. The 
Judge's decision will take into account the background of the act, the 
time of day, the events leading up to the act, the occupation of the ac- 
Cused, his reputation, and so on. These facts of the case are not sum- 
Mated, obviously. Certain facts, meanings, implications, connotations, 
associations, etc. are admitted to judgment. Others are thrown out. 

he data admitted are organized into a context, and within this context 
Ог frame of reference* the act is judged. Other examples need not be 
“ited. The strategy of painting a background against which a proposi- 
tion or client appears in a favorable light is widely used by public rela- 
tions Counselors, debaters, defense attorneys and political campaign 
Managers, Cantril (17), in constructing a systematic framework for his 
analysis of social movements, devotes a chapter to “the individual's 
Mental context" wherein he discusses such problems as how the values 
9f the culture are *'interiorized" and how the ego gets involved in the 
context, Figure 3 is intended to illustrate this mode of interaction. 
! Clear-cut data on the context of judgment are hard to find. Con- 
text is usually brought in after the fact as an interpretation of a shift of 
Judgment or of individual differences. But an interesting example of-one 
Way in which the context may be changed comes from an attitude study 


Y Asch (3). As one phase of this study he had two samples of students 


Tom thes i ten occupations in respect to in- 
{ ame college population rank те 


'elligence, social usefulness, and the like. They were given, 

ү” the ranking of politics by a group of 500 college pean 

b. Sroup this fictitious ranking of politics was 1, for the ot = pies | 

d the resulting rankings showed the usual suspectibility = d \ y 
Pinion, But the important point is that, when they were v ed wha 

Politicians they had in mind while making the judgments, the first group 
Sed phrases like “more statesmanship than politics, 


' while the second 
Soup Spoke of the “usual neighborhood politicians.” One can explain 


S г г P iti rrower 
| s ext” i “frame of reference" as 1t 1s па! 

ng 1, "context" is used here rather than fra: n : 
“Frame of reference has a number of meanings in 


Canin: 5 
Ds 8 and easier to define. ш ! л 
e used to include phenomena w hich are discussed in the 


Чех e °8y; in fact it is sometimes p 
“ction under the heading of “response scale. 
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such evidence away, 


influence of suggestion. But the st. 


specific for this simple interpretatio: 
the two standards to establish two 


occupation of politics is judged. Or, 
the object of judgment as to make the standard reasonable.” 
similar experiment on the changing of 
get further illustrations of the operatio 


No А yes 
Fic. 3. In the mode of interaction 
illustrated by this figure the variables 
of the judgment are assumed to be 
structured by a context or frame of ref. 
erence within which they operate, 


In Cantril's (17) terminology thi 
of meaning,” 


1 
eld also emphasizes the role of doubt in chang 
the Structure of the situation, and, in tl 
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different contexts within which th 
as Asch put it, they ‘‘so interprete 
From 


attitudes by Lewis (74) we ca 


Fic. 4. Illustrating the special bos 
of judgment of simple uniform stimulus 
Objects in which there is no context 
other than the range of stimuli pre 
sented. The context of judgment а 
the response scale аге formally equiva” 
lent. An example is the psychophysl? 
judgment by the method of Sing'e 
Stimuli. 
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ing and motivation. Right here is the line—as the writer interprets the 


trend of research on the higher mental processes—between judgment 
and problem solving. When a person who is forced to make a choice 
from a number of alternative ways of responding, instead of dealing di- 
rectly with the facts of the case as they are presented to him by His per- 
Ceptual, affective or memory apparatus, invents some new (to him) or- 


“ganization of the data, devises some new solution, or institutes a search 


for some other way out of the problematic situation, the process is a 
more complex one, and goes by the name of problem solving. 


II. DEPENDENT VARIABLES OF JUDGMENT 


The judgment—which concludes the judging episode—may be ex- 
Pressed in action, as when the individual takes the right road rather than 
the left, or it may be communicated to another person by a word or 
Other symbol, or it may merely be registered in memory as a belief or 
8uide to subsequent action. The experimental evidence deals largely 
With verbal expressions of judgment, though the relation between words 
and actions has come in for some discussion in connection with attitude 
measurement (85, pp. 889-912). 

It is in accord with the present status of psychological research and 
also with the notion of judgment as settlement of a problematic situa- 
tion to note that all judgments are relative, and that they are expressed 
relation to alternative categories of response or in relation to response 
Scales, Analysis in these terms is, and has been, very revealing so long 
as the operations of the psychologist are not confused with the opera- 
tions of the judge. Judgment in categories is illustrated by a student 
taking a true-false test or judging the items on an attitude test. The 
Problem solver may judge a hypothesis “plausible.” The poet may 
Judge his product “incomplete.” (Hence, as noted earlier, the judging 
Process may be a final or an intermediary phase of problem win 

djectives such as heavy, red, true, unpleasant and illegal, en 
to express a judgment, are relative in the sense that their use 18 Шш ur 
enced by the other available categories of response and by the ju y 
Understanding of the limits of the categories. Since judgments de Y 

finition, made in at least two categories, e.g X аайшав; d en vU 
these categories can be treated as forming a response scale of at кс, two 
Categories, it is profitable to reverse the history of psychology anc con- 


S 5 
ider Judgment on a scale as the prototype. 
а 
А. The Response Scale ' 
one in absolute" units—the 
f the objects of thought 
familiar to many, as 


or when handwriting 


е Judgments of stimulus objects one by oF 
ethod of Single Stimuli—express the position © 
"à scale, The scale may be a well-known scale, 
en judgments are made in inches or minutes, 
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samples are judged as 5th, 6th or 7th grade quality. Or it may be pecul- 
iar to the individual judge, lasting perhaps only for the duration of one 
experiment, as when he judges weights as #1, #2 and #3 or judges per- 
sonality traits as —2, —1,0, +1 and +2. Practical suggestions regard- 
ing the use of such rating scales are given in the textbooks on personality 
and industrial psychology and in general treatments of psychological 
measurement. Our concern here is the more fundamental question 0 
how these scales are developed and used. А 

In contrast to context, scales are easy to work with for they are simple 
and one-dimensional, while the context may be multi-dimensional. Our 
definition of judgment implies that the response is simpler than the 
stimulus-situation. But some confusion between the context of judg- 


E à Er : d 
taking up again our previous illustration of the man who was € 
of disturbing the peace. Let us say that, within the context which t^ 


It depends on whether the 
, minor or trivial, in other 
judge's scale of the seriousness 0 
ext determines what independent 
the judgment and what force they 


s һе 
category of response by which i 
т 


for granted and are not brought out in the subj 

by which the judgment was determined. 

xperimental investigation of a response scale requires, of саш 

7 that the scale be described quantitatively. The quantitative descriptio" 
ofa Tesponse scale in units of thestimulus variable is easily accomplish 

by simple calculations based on the frequency of use of the categorii 

along the scale. For example, if th x 


зыш й i ;n mi 
Я Zu € stimuli are lines measured in " 
meters y the response categories are longer and shorter, conventi 
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‚ psychophysical calculations, as for the method of Constant Stimuli, 
yield a statistical limen or boundary between these categories in milli- 
meters, If a standard stimulus is used for comparison, this value is called 
the “point of subjective equality” or PSE. If no standard is used, this 
point is merely a boundary between adjacent regions of a scale. And, if 
по standard is used, the method is a general one which can be used to 
describe a scale of any number of categories in terms of transition points 
or boundaries between any two adjacent regions. Blumenfeld (9, pp. 
393-467) has published an exhaustive analysis of scales of two, three, 
five and ten categories, including computation of limens between cate- 
gories (Trennfugen), category widths, asymmetry, overlapping and the 
like. Similarly, any one category, e.g. equal or mellow or moderately bit- 
ter, can be separately studied so as to get a quantitative definition of the 
concept involved in relation to the remaining categories, the instructions 
and other experimental conditions. Cartwright (18) has used such a pro- 
cedure in determining "ranges of equivalence” for words. . 

If we raise the question How does the judge acquire his scale of judg- 
ment? the answer must be that he learns it. Certainly it is not an innate 
characteristic of the perceptual apparatus. The best data on such learn- 
Ing come, not from the use of a well-established scale of inches or min- 
Utes but from experiments in which the subject develops and uses a new 
Scale in a controlled situation. Whether they are asked to rate the 
Pleasantness of color cards on a seven-point scale, or to judge weights as 
One, two and three (112), or to judge the irregularity of a scattering of 
Points on a ten-category scale (9), or to judge the meaning of words on 
an eleven-category scale (84), people are able to adapt to such scales 
quickly. The evidence for this is that they make their judgments read- 
ily, using all categories with some degree of consistency and uniformity. 

he presentation of low stimulus values lowers the scale; high boa 
raise it, Hence, as a first approximation, we may say that, at cole. 
ad hoc scales based on experience with a uniform series of stimuli, е 
response scale is co-extensive with the range of stimuli used in an experi- 
Ment. Hunt and Volkmann (55, p. 88) have put it as follows: А 
The position and the width of this scale are cas yee i 
group of stimuli and by. the stimulus rang? — Be c Saepe 
lane = the group of stimuli is peye in map ol stmt expands ae 
со ‚ the absolute scale moves with it; W B here is sil variability of 

Contracts, the scale likewise expands or contracts "ned. Under these con- 

Mdgment, but the general position of the scale is dame she: Am 

Stim i it seems appropriate to speak of the scale as being 

\ 


the 


Sen 


A recent paper by Johnson (63) begins at this point and nga == to 

Cribe the relation between the experience with the stimulus o bjects 

nd the scale which is thus learned. He takes the lifting and judging of 

Weight as a unit of practice with that weight. On the basis of a matae- 
i A 


des 
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matical discussion of the organization of a scale—starting with what is 
known about generalization along a stimulus continuum—he assumes 
that the practice effects may be averaged to determine the location of 
the center of the scale. Although, in the absence of empirical data, he 18 
forced to assume a questionable equation for the receptor function which 
delivers the effects which are averaged, his predicted category boundaries 
for scales of two and of four categories agree quite well with experi- 
mental values obtained from a variety of stimulus distributions. 

In this investigation all the stimuli were similar. It is another ques 
tion how similar the stimuli must be in order that their effects will be or 
ganized into a common scale of judgment. The question in this form has 
not been investigated, but the previous discussion of summation may 
be pertinent. In an incidental way it has been reported (63) that a scale 
organized around lifting laboratory weights is not displaced noticeably 
by other kinds of lifting, such as lighting a cigarette and shifting a chair. 

The scales of judgment used outside the laboratory show irregular 
ties, e.g. the "round number" effect, here and there. In a psychologicé 
scale of warmth the “physiological zero” probably exerts a special 1" 
fluence. There are a number of experiments in which the scale of judg- 


ch may 
h 15 


such ideal reference point. Blumenfeld 
this connection. Scales in which the cate 


for the prestige of occupations and the undesirability of certain forms © gy- 
havior (80). The effect of the extreme value is a 5 ud < ü one, which 1", is 
ences all category limens usually broadening the M ue) (80 91) Since jali 
phenomenon has been demonstrated in Judgments pot, kinds o mater of 
perceptual, affective and abstract, it Do aa сїр! 


judgment (53, 80). 


Ratings are often made with standards or models in view, as in g 
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and rating handwriting. These standards act as anchoring values, tieing down 
the scale at certain points along the stimulus continuum. Blumenfeld (9, pp. 
436-448) compared the judgments which result when such standards are given 
as types, each one representing the type or center of a category, and when they 
are given as limits or boundaries of the categories. His results lead him to favor 
the use of limits rather than types but, as he points out, the evidence is not 
clear-cut. In the light of the prevailing custom of designing rating scales with 
descriptive phrases at the centers of the categories this is still an important 
practical question. 

Not only can the ends of a scale be extended, as we have seen, but the 
Scale can be condensed in some regions and expanded in others by suitable 
Stimulus presentations (75). Variability of judgment depends in part upon stim- 
ulus density, i.e. the number of stimuli per unit of stimulus range (54, 110). 


| 


It is obvious from the above that there is a definite advantage in 
treating the categories of judgment as regions of a scale; hence we shall 
Mention only one illustration of how this modern enlightenment clears 
Up an old psychological problem, namely, the problem of the judgment 
9f emotional expression. It has been recognized for some time that the 
Words used in naming facial expressions are not logically exclusive and 
that measures of accuracy of naming based on that assumption are too 
rigid. Attempts were made to solve the problem by grouping the names 
into several broad categories, but this is merely a logical procedure 
Which does not yield a unique solution. Woodworth (115, pp. 249-252) 
Vent a step farther and aligned the groups into a scale of six broad cate- 

 Sories. The alignment makes sense in respect to the scattering of judg- 
Ments and permits the calculation of a defensible correlation between 
Stimulus and response. Schlosberg (94) has analyzed judgments ob- 
tained by the use of this scale in more detail and finds much overlap be- 
tween the sixth category and the first. This leads to the conclusion that 


€ standard is emphasized by the custom | 
Yestigators have called attention from time to Ч ONT 
""Dression obtained from a single stimulus as a a us es АА 

© series of comparison stimuli. Hollingworth’s ( ers in dii 
âccuracy of movement,” in which he found that constant e 


i ith the exten- 
d і ments increased with t 
„Production of extents by hand move size the “central tendency rof 


Sion of Ё "=" H ha: 
the series limits, led him to empna?" а E 

ae Series in the determination of the indifference рош Ipsen (56), 
had his subjects estimate the 


Orkin r = з. figures, 
"xing with a series of Sander's fig 3 
*tio of one diagonal to the other and found that the equivalence value 
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did not coincide with either central tendency (mean or median) of the 
objective stimulus values, but as the mean varied the equivalence value 
varied in the same direction. It was this effect of the series, confused in 
the comparative judgment with the effect of the standard, which led to 
the more recent studies by the method of Single Stimuli mentioned 
above. 

Another old psychological problem which has been settled by recent 
knowledge of the scale of judgment is the problem of the middle cate 
gory in the comparative judgment: Shall the subject be permitted to ѕау 
equal and doubtful, or shall a definite choice one way or the other be re- 
quired? The early discussions of this topic centered around the distinc 
ness of the impression of equality. When this criterion was set aside an | 
the equal response treated as the middle category of a three-category 
scale, the whole problem was clarified. The problem became one of E 
variability of the width of the middle category and the vulnerability 
of this width to attitudinal changes. Dependable quantitative data s 
available on the question when put in this form (18, 35), and d 
methodological implications have been adequately discussed (115, PP 
421-425). : 
pt to apply our knowledge of the orgam 
rative judgment in a systematic мау, ur 
g results. Suppose we have five compar! 
son stimuli, weights of 92, 96, 100, 104 and 108 grams, to be compar. 
As: the experiment proceeds, the sub) 
parison stimulus in relation, not to Be 
n ral tendency of the scale built up bY 51 
репепсе with all the weights. Now, if we assume that the cent i6 
n be computed by averaging the central effec 
umption which has some emp!" 
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сенда а our above example we get 98 grams, which will be the PSE. If 
ЖЕ гоп, ie 4 included in the calculations once for each comparison stimulus, 
These Pdl e a central tendency of ten stimuli, which comes out as 99 grams. 
rcm va чє тау һе taken as the limits within which the PSE will fluctuate 
ally 2 more with the relative attention value of the standard. The PSE usu- 
usually eme for weights of this range does vary around these limits. It 
standard i ics a little, as one would expect if the attention value of the 
the Epen ecreases in comparison to the series effect. If we assume that, for 
а и Вия asa whole, the standard has an attention value half that of 
Bangle > vue stimulus, we can weight the calculations accordingly and get 
Wever ue for the PSE. In this example it will be 98.6 grams. 
Siams be mud Zener (112) used a series of weights of 88, 92, 96, 100 and 104 
( sory st | the standard at 100 instead of at the midvalue of 96. A general 
We cde ate predict the results from this unusual arrangement, however. If 
| анана, hrough the computations 1n the above manner, we get a PSE for this 
publish e of 96.1. The mean PSE for their six subjects if 96.7. They also 
the sa sults for two subjects with a wider range of comparison stimuli and 
ame unusual standard. Our method of computation gives a PSE of 95.2 for 
ven by Wever and Zener are 95.3 and 96.7. 
hed by Fernberger (36) 
This agrees, as well as 


саа and the two values given : 

fon the es bine these two values with eight PSE's publis 

одеса T series, we get a mean PSE of 95.2 grams. 
uld wish, with the theoretical value. 


P Resina out, therefore, from this discussion of a constant error in the 
E judgment—which is often called the ‘ time error’’—that 
temati шше advantage in treating the comparative judgment sys- 
een y as a special case of judgment in refere \ 
o add, however, that there is more to the “time error” than this. 
ao constant error, which is properly called a “time error," is 
uced by the order of presentation of standard and variables and is 
alanced method pf presentation. It may 


€ brought out by comparing the judgments when the comparison stim- 


ulus fe of те 
Us is given before the standard and when it is given after the standard. | 
f the effects of the stand- 


ference to a scale. We 


соу 
ered up by the customary b 


A 
Oodrow (114) attacked the whole question o 


ard H | t 
by systematically using a wide range of different standards. He | 
e obtained errors into two parts, and . 
dencies: “first, one 


f the weight of 
sitive or nega- 
ht of a stand- 


pues that he could separate th e 
Produ SECOURI for these errors by postulating two ten 
А jiu. a negative error throughout, independently o 
tive сни and secondly, one causing increasingly po 
ard rors with increase in the difference between the weig 
i the middle or average weight of all the standards (p. 403). 
Bae first tendency is not clarified by the present discussion. ee E 
“fadi y a neurological phenomenon, and has been attribute to the 
end ng" or "sinking" of the effects of stimulation. It is the second 
Stems os the "central tendency,” empirically observed throughout the 
сые psychophysics and attributed to such principles as set” and 
Orr ilation," which may now be supplied—if the above discussion is 
€ct—with a rational explanation and a method of computation. 


d 
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B. Confidence, Time and Difficulty 


Looking at judgment as settlement of-a problematic situation Me 
interpret a report of the confidence felt in a judgment asa report ч 
problematic the situation remains after the judgment is delivere "ud 
fact judgment can be defined in terms of confidence in the result. 2 
or at least differentiated from certain other processes. Learning mk 1 
ments can be arranged so that confidence increases as the situation be 
comes less problematic (64, 103). К n 

Confidence and time of judgment are easily recorded. T he scale a 
reporting confidence runs from zero confidence, “а pure guess,” to ps 
plete confidence, 100% certainty." Frequency distributions of sug 
reports are J- or U-shape (96, pp. 26-27) because the scale is pue. 
atthe two extremes. Occasionally the scale may be anchored in the pe 
dle also (59, pp. 39-41). These irregularities in the confidence scale po. 
difficulties in the quantitative treatment of confidence reports, пе 
quantitative data are available and their consistency argues for the 
validity. 

Many experimenters at various times have asked for reports of a 
fidence, usually after comparative judgments on psychophysical m 
terial, and it is now well recognized that confidence in the two-categoty 
judgment increases with an increase in the physical difference Бене 
the stimuli being compared. It has recently been determined (37, 5 E 
that the relation between confidence and the stimulus variable is ? 
ogive, similar in shape to th 
more gradual slope. Volkma 
three- 


44). Under some conditions ther 
given with most confidence are t 


me 
tim 
equency curves." He also plotted 


her 
f 
d И 
15 
rk 
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u 
e | 
| 
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a iore variable for all categories of response. This curve, of 
s EE m Sp ee the point of objective stimulus equality and de- 
IM Locis uh sides of this point, as stimulus-difference increases. On 
thin env bcm curves Kellogg could make the generalization that 
fiom tha ушуп category of judgment, the more the stimuli deviate 
a = У ренге. condition typified by the category name, the 
E es nt сн, tend to become. Similar curves for other 
(18, 59) P eria and similar generalizations have since been published 
the мА I it is difficult to locate the "ideally perfect condition" on 
which aa de ase tostate this generalization in relation to a point 
анге " e located, as follows: Judgment ti me decreases as a function of 

om a category threshold (59). This relation is a general one 


whi 
T holds for a scale of affective value as well as physical value (6, 21, 


m агави (18, 19) has attempted to interpret results of this sort in terms of 
‘category а е phenomenal field"—a Lewinian concept. Instead of 
Presents ТОРУЫ. old” he speaks of a border of a range of equivalence," and he 
Tange of а пота variety of ingenious experiments to demonstrate how a 
iti equivalence can be broadened and narrowed by the experimental con- 
he phenomenal field 


artwri 

twright goes on to say that the subject, in his attempt to be right, will set up 
the phenomenal field, and that de- 
etween these forces. Since conflict 
mulus falls upon a boundary of a 


Tegion i 
n in the phenomenal field, judgment time will depend upon the differentia- 


In "xu : . А 
the writer’s opinion Cartwright falls into a minor error when he confuses 


ith the differentiation of the field. He 
1 in which the mean 


Wo-cate р у judgment was 10% greater than for the 
e Rubr t judgment as having general implications. Suppose, however, that 
Seven a is judging a series of three stimuli, evenly spaced, instead of the 
Would be f, ya: used. It is quite likely that the two-category ent 

any otl e slower one on the average with such a stimulus range—an wit 
her ranges which could be set up- Differentiation of the field must be 


efned ; 
ue terms of what the subject is trying to do. ". 
mathem, ater series of papers Cartwright and Festinger (20, 37, 38) put forth a 
ime, Баса! theory of these conflicting forces which determine the decision 
he forces are not quantitatively specified except in the sense that the re- 


Sulta. 
т : H . Я H : 
Val t of two opposing forces is normally distributed in time around a mean 


ue, ў 1 i ; 
ance PPS prevent a decision from occurring on t of a slight a 
Mal rl opposing forces the authors introduce “restraining forces" with nor- 
St tibution about a mean value. A decisio 

f the moment. The 


he restraining forces 0 ) 
п terms of 


ео ^ г 
Prop, Pposing forces is greater than t ! 
А cision can now be written 1 


кы Шу of different categories of de 

Stra; Postulated forces. Taking several convenient values for the mean re- 

RD dore they draw theoretical curves for relative frequency of response 
m ecision time as functions of mean resultant force. They are thus able 

Well wi € several semi-quantitative tendencies of judgment which check quite 


ith a variety of empirical data. A more precise check necessitates tieing 
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" ESL d eby 
the hypothetical resultant force to empirical data in some way. Т i done d 
the statement—called an operational statement—that = it. Hens 
function of mean resultant force and may be used as a measure o 1 a 
they come to a plot of the relation between time of judgment and cor 


D : c 
for different magnitudes of the restraining force (imposed by different instruc- 
ions). А right 
ME is difficult to evaluate the fit of the theoretical curves which pu 
and Festinger draw over their empirical data. Certainly in Figures M ndum 
2b, 3 and 4 (38) the departures from the theoretical curves are not € 
They suggest a peak near the point of zero confidence, i.e. near the a ihe 
threshold, similar to curves previously published (59, p. 42), rather t sitive 
flat-top curve which the theory requires. But this is a detail; on the lee ob: 
side is the important fact that they can calculate constants from the МЕК, 
tained under one kind of instructions and find that they hold for other ERE 
instructions. All in all, while they have not given their theory a rigid si ex- 
they claim—they have taken a big step in drawing together a member S 

perimental findings into a coherent theory, showing that a quantitative 


about the higher mental Processes is possible and profitable. 


: 4 А , F onfi- 
The relation between the time required for judgment and the ¢ 


can 
dence expressed in the judgment has bee 
make the generalization for 


elationship. Two attempts have been WU 
form of the relation is. Volkmann ee, 
inations of lines, published a ten the | 
olic form, Johnson's (59) equation, which geb | 

al fairly well, is in logarit time 
т uncertainty increases arithmetically, judgment © 


А f : atio 
increases geometrically,” 5 from these simple equ 


: ж е ou 
are chiefly in the region of when the large degree of gi 
may lead toa complicatio, i 


ing-up." It is still 2 question whether doubt is the cause of long J 
ment times, or the resu]t. 


Р re 
a general way that confidence and time inf 
each related to the difficul precise analysis is lac y 
getting accurate measures of difficulty- the 
careful analysis requires m i i : 
person making the judgme | 
has been measured in terms of a 
of persons failing an item. And it is k 
felt difficulty is related to this social с | 
, Items which are more difficult in this 


ce of this measure diff age 
criterion, namely, the perce? jon? 
nown that under some cond! 5): 
riterion in а logarithmic ne f" - 
sense are judged with lower 


social 
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dence (47), with more muscular activity (26), and with a greater drop 
in palmar skin resistance (39). 

It is a safe generalization that several dependent variables are re- 
lated to distance along the scale from the category threshold: confidence, 
time, difficulty, and effort as measured by muscle activity and skin re- 
sistance. Therefore, when one category of judgment is given with more 
confidence (1, 60, 96, 98) or less time (21, 66, 73, 86, 96) or greater GSR 
(21, 73) than another, an adequate interpretation of the results is not 
possible unless this distance from the category threshold is considered. 
The old problem of the relation between atypical opinion and confidence 
has been taken up again from this point of view (60). 

Blumenfeld (9, pp. 189-192, 484-488) has been particularly inter- 
ested in the vacillation or oscillation (Schwanken) which enters the 
judging process along with doubt. His interpretation is based on com- 
ments of his subjects while judging his point figures and his observations 
of their behavior. To illustrate this vacillation which occurs when 
neither opposing force is strong relative to the other he refers fre- 
quently to the analogy with a pendulum. Sincesome sort of vacillation 
is commonly mentioned in the literature on judgment, the pendulum 


analogy is included in the figures which accompany this article. 


According to Blumenfeld we incline now to one side and now to the other, 
under the influence of opposing forces of approximately the same strength, and 
finally one attains a preponderance. The pendulum system is damped some- 
how, and Blumenfeld suggests the time of judgment as a measure of the damp- 
ing of the energy system under certain simple conditions. Actually, while the 
Swaying continues, the forces are changing as a result of incoming perception, 
accidents or information. Reconstructions are occasionally so made that the 
Whole energy system is deformed. If doubt continues, and the activity pa" 
annoying, the judgment may be evaded, a frivolous decision may be made, 
or the categories of response may be changed so as to make judgment easier. 

Doubt may be objectively observed, according to Blumenfeld. The lips are 
Shoved forward and backward. The hands beat time. The fingers make drum- 


ming movements. The head or trunk bends this way v ш E he rho 
Wrinkled. ips bi . He measured the time of озсї ано г 
ca, Ehe lipe bie tpa ри -aried from three to seven 


Subjects as they ex d it by ing. The times v 

y expressed it by tapping. tl 
seconds. He suggests the possibility of a personal constant of rye crie snm 
to the law of small pendulum oscillations. Changes, after the decision. 


announced, ar i k feld has some 
bt is great. In fact Blumen 
s , are made when dou g A abl 


examples of rapid forgetting of the announce judg ] А 

it was immediately reversed. And some of his subjects said toat pe Lea E 
had been “extorted” from them, probably because they pu emn tie Mug 
Judgment just at the moment when the pendulum was at the limit o A 


On this topic Blumenfeld’s objective evidence is quite casual. He has 
relied mainly on introspective data, which are as suspect here as else-. 
Where, especially in respect to a report of time relations. No one would 
deny that such vacillation occurs, and there is some objective evidence 


that judgment times are longer for those choices during which the sub- 
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ject looked back and forth between the alternatives (68), but this phe- 
nomenon is more parsimoniously interpreted by statistical principles, 
i.e. in terms of the cumulation of variations in the effects of the stimulus 
variables, or of a “random distribution of distracting stimuli’ (70), or of 
variations in the Opposing forces and the restraining forces (20). 


III. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN JUDGMENT 
Studies of individual differences have not often been directed toward 
judgment as distinct from other intellectual Processes. Individual dis 
‚ for instance, have usually been related to cultura 
Personality and the like, only occasionally and incidentally 
i i y be significant individual differ- 
; in any of the aspects of judgment discussed in this pa- 


per. What are called “types of thinking" may upon investigation turn 
out in many cases to be merely di 


various kinds of material, Presumably the theoretically-minded mang 


eights a general Principle heavier in making i 
actically-minded man does. In the relative weig e 
and rational factors one Would expect to find larg 


- . "n B C“ 
© time within the intelle 


ап Thought (24) could plot the long-time trends E 
a period of three centuries. The more skillful a 


{61 
5 Of suggestibility, and this por 
this Conclusion (23, 34, 90), à Subsequent papers sup 
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Organization and use inci i 
Sier (84) noted in an was 
meaning" that there г 
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toward the neutral value." Guilford and Jorgensen (46), when analyz- 
ing frequency distributions of affective judgments on a nine-category 
scale, observed “that for the same individual the shape of the curve is 
decidedly constant whether he is rating colors or color combinations.” 
Examining the use of a seven-point scale in an attitude study Osgood 
(86) discovered that some people used 1 and 7 almost exclusively, others 
used only 1, 4, and 7, while others used the entire scale. "Preliminary 
analysis of these data indicates that these differences are related to oc- 
cupation, education, and intelligence, the more critical thinkers mak- 
ing a more discriminatory use of the entire scale." If a tendency of this 
kind can be established with certainty, it would be a matter of decisive 
importance in interpreting the results of experiments using ratings. For 
instance Singer and Young (97) found correlations as high as .53 be- 
tween affective judgments on various kinds of material, a correlation 
Which some would take as evidence for a general hedonic factor, but they 
Preferred to explain it as due to “some consistent manner of using the 
rating scale." At present both interpretations are plausible. Certainly 
differences in generalizing ability enter into such judgments, but how 
they would show up in the judgments is not known. 
| Individual differences in confidence in a judgment аге easily and re- 
liably measured (59, 60, 61, 67), and some evidence from intercorrelations 
on generality of confidence in judgments of different kinds of material 
has been reported (58, 59, 60, 61, 67, 106). The amount of generality 
under favorable conditions is indicated by mean intercorrelations in the 
30's and .60's. Bi-factor analysis (61) of confidence scores on eight 
Vocabulary tests allotted 48% of the variance to the general factor. The 
eneral factor of vocabulary achievement accounted for only 27% of the 
Variance. y 
Klein and Schoenfeld (67) repeated Johnson's ( 
Senerality of confidence with and without emphasis on ) 
nificance of the tasks to the subjects. In the first condition, which they 
call “ego-involvement,” the mean intercorrelation was .45; in the second 
it was .22. This is an imporatnt result. It ties up with the recent at- 
tempts to increase the validity of personality tests by the use of the 
Stress situation and with a recent discussion of studies of level of азр 
tion by Irwin (57). Irwin noted that levels of aspiration, or Fea 
Were more closely related to actual performance for realistic t ae or 
unrealistic” situations, and that the figures for generality of aspira iog 
are higher for the unrealistic than for the realistic situations. If we ex- 
amine the nature of the situations and the instructions given, we can 
quate realistic with objective or impersonal and unrealistic with per- 
Sonal and arrive at a generalization which applies to the discussions of 
oth Irwin and Klein and Schoenfeld: When the tasks are of personal 
Significance, with a high degree of ego-involvement, both expectation 


59) experiment on 
the personal sig- 
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before the performance and confidence after the performance will € 
a higher degree of generality from one task to another than when Е. 
tasks are impersonal. In impersonal tasks both expectation and con J 
dence will be more closely related to the objective situation. The reason: 
for this is that reports of both expectation and confidence are judgments, 
and the objective situation differs from one task to another while the 


^ 5 "el remain 
ego factors which contribute to a judgment of performance level rema 
relatively constant. 


judgment are not closely related to intelligence or performance (43, 61, 
106). Confidence enters the picture in 
(44) has shown that, when students taki 
to answer only the questions they are Su 
confident ones will attempt more item 


another way, however. М, 
nga multiple-choice test are told. 
Ire of, i.e. not to guess, the more 
S and will get more right. The 
be called a correction for varia- 
tions in confidence—is fairly adequate in removing the advantage. ith 
On attitude tests an extremist is likely to express his opinions W1 


; :tion on 
: 31, 60), partly because his position M 
eshold. He therefore has less ne 


e-of-the-roader, A group is e 
confident (60), as 4 Sroup, and also faster (86), in dealing with thos 
issues on which there is a majority, and will deliberate longer peton 
taking a position on neutral statements (21). Similarly, group agreemen 


in a judgment correlates with reported ease of the individuals making 
the judgment (65). 


‹ argely negative for generality, Symonds (100 
has summarized the res decision items on t" 
Average intercorrelations ran A 
more adequate timing and E 
:79, .84 and 91. He used only three tas 1 
Peed is the same as for confidence: Ргеве! 


А in 
derate degree of Consistency from one К 


rather high intercorrelations: 
however, The conclusion for s 
results indicate at least a mo 
of judgment to another, 
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THE OFFICE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSONNEL 
Report for the Year 1944 


DONALD G. MARQUIS 


/ 

oe end of its third year of operation, the Office of Psychological 

a. E has reached a certain degree of stability in its functions 1n 

created rapidly changing conditions of wartime. The Office was 
y recommendation of the Emergency Committee in Psychol- 


9 yi H "Un * 
8y in February 1942 to promote the maximum effective utilization of 
ffort. It hasoperated under the 


Psy 
ychology and psychologists in the war e 
f Anthropology and Psy- 


E ini C i 8. 6. 0. 

о гла supervision of the Division 0 
hare, of the National Research Council whic 
‘Pace and facilities in its building at 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
"Е оп 25, D. C 


he is expected that the Office of Psychological Personnel will cease 


Р at the end of 1945, when its activities will be assumed ү һе 
ican no Office of the Executive Secretary of the reorganized X 
‹ Ps Sychological Association. Looking ahead to this shift, the | ce 
3 Ychological Personnel has accepted an increasing participation D 

2 а 0 enone activities of psychology and has cooperated gan or 
Or of eral of the active committees of the national societies. e Direc- 
2 the Office of Psychological Personnel has joined with the Secretary 
Usiness Manager of the APA and the Executive Secretary of the 
е Р in formulating a statement of possible functions of the Office of 
cil Xecutive Secretary. This statement will be presented to the Coun- 
epresentatives of the APA at the September meeting and will be 


le for the use of the Executive Secretary when he takes office. 
225 


h also provided office 
Wash- 


ауа а 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


During the course of the year there has been a noticeable shift in the 


analysis and design of training procedures 
and in clinical psychology. New Programs have developed in the P: 
habilitation of military prisoners, in the Special training of the inept, i 
the evaluation of combat effectiveness, in Special researches in the thea- 
ters of operation, in the redistribution of personnel returned from com- 
bat duty, in the hospital services for disabled, and in the discharge 
(separation) counseling. i 

Relatively few Psychologists have been inducted through Selective 
Service during the year. The available supply had been pretty well ex- 
hausted and the new class of 18 year olds does not, of course, include 


young combat troops in M 
ion of occupational deferme 


В Á in 
me available during the latter half of the year pt 
m of hospital service jointly administered by 


PsvcHorocrisTs IN FEDERAL AGENCIES h 
. Е it 
The Office of Psychological Personnel has continued to consult W^ 
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the Government departments апа war agencies needing psychological 
service, and to assist in locating personnel for their programs. A few of 
the sections employing psychologists have been curtailed; more have 
found that the limited personnel available has served to restrict their 
expansion. 

The Civil Service Commission, looking ahead to the enormous em- 
ployment task after the war, has organized a Test Development Section, 
with Thomas Bransford as Chief. Approximately 15 psychologists have 
been employed to date, and it is expected that, others will be added to 
the staff as the work develops. 

The number of psychologists engaged in various projects in the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services has increased almost twofold during the year. 


Approximately half of them are in the Armed Forces. The Office of the 


Chief Engineer, War Department, has requested lists of qualified indus- 
trial psychologists throughout the country who would be available for 
consultation on regional personnel problems. 
~ The progress of the war has resulted in a reduction in the work of the 
Surveys Division of the Office of Civilian Requirements, War Produc- 
tion Board, and Helen Peak has replaced E. R. Hilgard as Chief. 
Dwight Chapman has transferred to the Census Bureau to develop new 
lines of work in special surveys and attitude studies for other Govern- 
ment agencies. The Office of War Information has reduced the work 
of its domestic branch, including the special services in which several 
psychologists were engaged. There areabout half a dozen psychologists 
in the overseas branch, working in the Washington, New York, London 
and Paris offices. Leonard Doob has been made Chief of Policy Coordi- 
nation as well as Chief of the Bureau of Overseas Intelligence. In the 
Division of Program Surveys, Department of Agriculture, Angus Camp- 
bell is acting as Chief in the absence of Rensis Likert, who is on an over- 
Seas research project for the War Department. е k 
Ар ану 140 psychologists are now employed in war poe 
associated with the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 


a С 3 TE 
National Research Council's Committee on Selection and Training 


» i its various researches. E 
rcraft Pilots employs 19 others on its V ne 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security. 
tration, in its expanding program has added several речеше p га 
Washington staff in the Vocational and the Research ivisions, 


few others have already been engaged in the operating program at the 


tate level 
ists is i rans 
The greatest potential demand for psychologists 5 n a ts 
ministration. Four psychologists are now pm E О доп T 
and supervising functions of the Vocational Rehabilitation Div 


the central headquarters and others have taken positions in the voca- 
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tional advisement work of the regional offices in some ten states. T | 
has been steady progress in the establishment of decentralized voca 
tional counseling centers in the colleges and universities of the -— — 
In August the Office of Psychological Personnel issued to depart 
chairmen a 7-page newsletter describing the newly created program a al 
discussing the opportunity for contract services by colleges. Copies 
this newsletter may be obtained from the Office on request. 


JOB REFERRAL SERVICES 


Requests from prospective employers w 
parable frequency with the previous year. 
of these requests and the outcome 


; Р in com- 
ere received this year 1n vel 
; 
Table I presents an ana ‘J 
. 1 игу. 
as determined by a follow-up inqu 


TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF Јов Requests 
1944 
For 
informa- 
tion Place- ent from 
Employer ied or no ment poenis 
place- made 
ment 
made —^ 
CNET 
Colleges, universities 81 41 40 16 (17 individuals) 
Industries, consulting or- 
ganizations 20 12 8 3 
Schools 6 2 4 1 
Clinics, guidance centers 25 11 14 6 
State hospitals, other insti- 
tutions 19 15 4 3 
Public personnel agencies 7 4 3 3 (4 individuals) 
Federal war agencies 21 14 -* 7 6 ) 
Other federal agencies 11 5 6 4 (10 individuals 
War research projects 
(OSRD, NDRC, CMR, ) 
NRC) 8 1 7 4 (24 individuals 
Totals 198 105 93 46 (74 individuals) 


— 


й 
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desk for the OPP was set up to furnish information and to allow for con- 
versation with prospective clients. The general employment situation is 
reflected in the fact that from the numerous interviews there developed 
fourteen requests for help in obtaining psychologists and only four avail- 
able applicants. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


The Office of Psychological Personnel continues to receive many re- 
quests for various types of information about psychology and psycholo- 
gists. Many useful suggestions have also been received and acted upon 
or referred to appropriate officers or committees for action. 

Several individuals and agencies have requested information about 
Vocational opportunities in psychology. The Office has cooperated with 
the Information and Education Division, War Department, in preparing 
= information for distribution to soldiers through the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, and has worked with the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel in the formulation of publications for distri- 
bution to U. S. Employment Service offices, high schools, Veterans Ad- 
ministration offices, etc. 

It is apparent that more complete and accurate information about 
careers in psychology is needed. The OPP is cooperating with the Sub- 
committee on Occupational Standards, Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology, and with the APA Committee on Graduate and Professional 

raining in the collection and analysis of descriptions of the work and 
qualifications in the various specialized branches of psychology. The re- 
Sults of this study, combined with the statistical data of the OPP em- 
Ployment survey of January 1944, will form the basis for a pamphlet for 
the vocational guidance of those who are considering psychology as а 
life-work. 

The following reports have been issued by 

ersonnel during the year: 


the Office of Psychological 


m: psychologists in National War Agencies, Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 
15-126. 
Office of Psychological Personnel. Report for the Year 1943. Psychol. Bull., 
Ti 1944, 41, 246-252. 
he mobilization of psycholo! 
469-473. У RH i Psychol 
By Robert R. Sears. Clinical psychology in the military services. y n 
Bull., 1944, 41, 502-509. TT 
Ost-war reemployment prospects in psychology: all 
653-663. 


gists for war service. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 


1. Bull., 1944, 41, 


STAFF OF THE OrFICE 


The staff of the Office of Psychological Personnel during the year 


9. . 
44 included the following persons: 
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Director (part time), Donald G. Marquis; Assistant to the Directar, 
Jane D. Morgan; Secretarial and clerical, Ruth Aldridge, Paula Canter, 
Evelyn Lees, Rita Quigley, and Georgiana Stevens; Consultants, Rob- 
ert M. Yerkes, Alice I. Bryan, Willard C. Olson, and Robert R. Sears. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—1944 
. 


Receipts 
Balance On hande sassate x spew ааа ааа $ аю 
American Psychological Association... ууу... 10,000: 
American Association for Applied Psychology................ 1,000. 
0 0а 
$11,300.00 
—— 
Expenses ` 

Salaries (Director, Assistant, secretarial and clerical help) сағ $ 4,719.57 
Office expense (postage, mimeographing, printing, telephone and 17 
Cini t Dre ei эшш cea AR атымы, у. lees 
Travel 1,030. 8 
Reprints Ms S 

Surveys 1,300 .0 
‘ ns 

$ 7,916.5) 
TE 3,383.47 
аав 3-7 

Refund made to the American Psychological Association....... $ 3,075.9 
Refund made to the American Association for Applied Psychol- 307.59 

ННН md ddl 2 
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SPECIAL TRAINING PROGRAM FOR COUNSELORS 
OF WAR VETERANS 


JOHN GRAY PEATMAN 
The City College of New York 


rei ee program for psychologists and college personnel 
Xm eee dh «c vocational guidance and advisement of war veterans 
Bp Р by The City College of New York in cooperation with the. 
December frag for a four-week period during November and 
B ram ү 4. Ww e shall briefly summarize the purpose of this special 
the de ] escribe its content, and indicate some of the implications of 
centralized guidance program of the.Veterans Administration. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 


pone I" such special training programs arises out of the fact 
Been or = acc and universities throughout the United States have 
integral 3 т emg encouraged by the Veterans Administration to play an 
the reint olein the vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans and in 
opment oe of the non-disabled veteran to civilian life. This devel- 

Mower recently summarized by Mr. H. V. Stirling, Director of 
minist al Rehabilitation and Education Service of the Veterans Ad- 

ration, as follows: 


I H H 

Beek orden that our disabled veterans may be brought into contact with the 

qualified vocational counselors in the country a plan has been inaugu- 
en our educational institu- 


Tated d ‹ 
tions and designed to effect close cooperation betwe al in: 
and the Veterans Administration in providing further decentralization of 

nd induction 


Vocati t | ! 
into POM rehabilitation activities so that vocational counseling а t 
near tee may be accomplished more conveniently and efficiently at points 

€ homes of the disabled veterans (1). 


blished in a considerable 


G . 
M тазе centers have already been esta le 
is er of colleges and universities, and a total of two hundred or mo 


opel ini Оё its implementation of 
Publi y the Veterans Administration 1n its impleme 

one Laws 16 and 346, passed by Congress to aid both the disabled and 
| airs. Both of these laws 


Nona 
р. pisabled veteran in his return to civilian aff pex 
Ublic меур program of veteran education and хаси duod 
tion aw 16, adopted in March, 1943, set up а vocationa : 
194, "овгат for disabled veterans. Public Law 346, adopted in Tune 
and popularly known as the G.I. Bill of Rights, is for all qualifie 


in rans. Under both of these laws, administered by General Frank T. 

x of the Veterans Administration, the Federal tabe и ч 
M d with the responsibility not only of providing kan gus z 

tional training to disabled and non-disabled veterans, but also has 

nt available to each 


e aT rd : 
responsibility of making vocational adviseme 
231 


Vete 
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veteran. Under Public Law 16 the disabled veteran is required to have 
the benefit of such advisement in order that, insofar as is possible, уоса- 
tional handicap may be overcome; under Public Law 346, the veter 
is entitled to guidance if he feels he may benefit by the advice of coun 
selors with a wider background of trai 
own. m 

Millions of veterans, disabled and non-disabled, will be entitle 3 
educational or vocational training over a period of from one to four yea 


5 ae н h Tedera 
"with tuition costs and subsistence allowances paid for by the Fed 
Government. Initially, they 


in a great number of the cas 
obvious that the success of 

spread national scale that ch 
the availability, in colleges a 
only the general psychological traini 
but who also will be informed of the 


: ; his 
ning and experience than 


ng requisite to vocational guidati 
details and many implications of st 
tion. The ultimate success of this V? a 
ation and education will depend ke y 
d competence of the guidance — a 
ran prior to his actual entrance int 

The program originall 
ired by Public Law N 
habilitation and Educati 


Р " ices 1€ 
Y set up to provide the counseling service 
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for this work in the regional offices of the Veterans Administration be- 
came acute. This led to the plan of decentralizing the guidance program 
to colleges and universities. According to this plan such educational 
institutions as already had the required trained personnel for rendering 
counseling services of this nature were to be requested by Veterans 
Administration representatives in the regional offices of their state to 
submit an Offer Form for providing counseling services to veterans in 
case they were interested in aligning themselves with this program. 
Once these Offer Forms, stating in detail the facilities available for 
rendering such service, and the estimated per capita charge to the 
government for this service, were submitted by a college or university 
to the Veterans Administration, contracts between the two organiza- 
tions could be effected. Such an arrangement offered the advantage that 
the colleges and universities were in a more favorable position than the 
Veterans Administration to avail themselves of properly qualified 
personnel. In addition the colleges and universities would be more 
closely accessible to the veteran, since the plans were designed to pro- 
vide for several guidance centers in each state. 

The first guidance center was established at The City College of New 
York in June, 1944, and has served as the pioneer advisement unit in 
the development of the college program. By September the counseling 
Procedures of this first guidance center were well organized and func- 
tioning smoothly, but only after much had been learned. An advisement 
process that would be both systematic and at the same time yield a re- 
sult vital and satisfying to each individual veteran had to be mastered. 
The psychologists in charge of the work were well-trained and long: 
experienced in college advisement and personnel services. шоч E 
they found themselves called upon to counsel and advise men an 
Women whose education and job experience, whose interests and apti- 
tudes, whose personalities and physical condition were as ms n 
Society produces. It promptly became necessary for them j^ ed 
thoroughly cognizant of the details of the procedures as a Te 
required by the Veterans Administration, including a know de E 
Physical and psychological demands of all kinds of gempa pos 
Character of the educational or training requirements of a d xen 
Jobs, and the probable post-war trends in work арра ree 
deal had to be learned and it couldn't be accomplished a rud р 

The purpose of the special four-week training Poe eee 
City College was to share with psychologists of other colles peste 
Versities the benefits of the experience obtained in Dr ace t i 
and guidance procedures as worked out in practice wit » 
and with the Veterans Administration. It was felt that о а program 
Would help expedite the initiation of guidance centers 1n абенов 
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ties, and that returning veterans in other parts of the country would 
therefore have competent counseling services under Public Laws 16 and 
346 sooner than otherwise would be the case. Announcement of the 
program was made early in October, and on November 13, professors of 
psychology, directors of college personnel services, and college deans 
were on hand representing the Universities of Arkansas, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, DePauw, Georgia Tech., Howard, John Carroll, Miam! 
Missouri, North Carolina, Pittsburgh, South Carolina, William and 
Mary, and Youngstown, as well as St. Elizabeth's Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the American Nurses Association, and neighboring colleges 
and universities in this area and in New England. All of the psycholo- 
gists registered for the program had had considerable experience 1n 
vocational guidance or college personnel work. All were Ph.D.’s with 
the exception of two, who had their M.A. in Psychology and were com 
pleting the requirements for the Ph.D. In most cases the psychologists 
present were released by their institutions to attend the program 11 
order that, on their return, they might immediately take over the 
operation of guidance centers being established at their institutions 
under contract with the Veterans Administration at Washington. 


gram consisted of the following: Dr. Daniel F. Brophy 


é 2C; i nge 
Richardson and Frank Shuttleworth oj + Louis Long, Kathryn Maxfield, lave 


ida! 
ers d Gui 
onnel Bureau ап Ward: 


the Proceedings. Dr. Gat 
rtment of Psychology, The City College, and Lt- Hug 


а ti res 
url he first wee. tl ton, D. C., also gave lec 
during the first week of the Program p g 
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" oo during the first week of the program served as an in- 
oduction to the basic principles and philosophy, as well as legal re- 
л of the advisement procedures. The seminars and observa- 
a ti in the clinical procedures at the guidance center 
ко ucted concurrently during the latter three weeks of the pro- 
in мета i psychologists in attendance were subdivided into four groups 
pra hat much member would have full opportunity to participate 
c: eiie of the program. The general character and principles of 
Ira mes procedures were presented in considerable detail by Dr. 
ccn x originally formulated the entire guidance program for the 
eines dministration ‚ апа particular emphasis was given to the de- 
Law ie S a veteran's need for training, as required under Public 
in sii ey to the use of the Advisement Forms, 1902 series, employed 
The dts n an appropriate occupational objective with the veteran. 
ts he ee о counseling required were differentiated. Counselors need 
tional Je gc to give personal adjustment guidance as well as voca- 
vites ex ucational guidance. The testing aspects of the procedures 
bis e eae in detail. A standardized battery 15 considered entirely 
Fini ae in this guidance program. Rather, psychological tests of 
aaa inds for the measurement of abilities, aptitudes, discovery of 
e insights into personality are selected for use only as in-- 
accra that is, only as relevant to the particular case. The seminar on 
duire rons began with the use of the Dictionary of Occupations, re- 
the advisement procedure; the physical and psychological 
Anas; the educational and training requirements, the employment 
LUE oits of all kinds of occupations were studied. Towards the end 
act е program, each psychologist had the opportunity to engage in the 
ual advisement procedures at the guidance center, counseling one 


o 
r more veterans. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE VETERANS PROGRAM OF 


CoLLEGE GUIDANCE CENTERS 
One of the chief implications of the college guidance centers being 
that they should enable 


үе by the Veterans ‘Administration is 
su eteran to have a level or quality of guidance and advisement аг 
уш to anything of this kind ever provided by any nation to its 
m E Veterans. The reorientation and integration of the returning mee 
sibh rd civilian life should therefore be more satisfactory Sm wx p" 
nel e the case without the availability of guidance provided by hig у- 
trained psychologists in colleges and universities. The long-run social 


implicat: 
' у ена are self-evident. Tt: 
- second major implication of this program lies in the fact that many 
eges and universities that have not had adequate personnel services 
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will doubtless be able to maintain, after the Veterans смири 
ended, such а center not only for their own institutions аи hes 
communities as well. In this connection, it should be recognize an 
guidance services of the kind being developed for the returning se 
man are also needed throughout the nation for the civilian war wo aul 
who, in many cases, will also have a real problem of edens M 
integration into our post-war society. Some community service Mem 
have already been established with the problems of both the ve 

and the civilian Worker in mind. Р ff the 
| Finally, the demand for highly-trained psychologists to sta 


colleges and universities by b. 
esent available po. 
Hundreds will be needed not only for these institutions but also {рг Ti 
regional offices of the Veterans Administration * ‘The nese ey 
ned personnel is a challenge to -— 
chology. The training of men and women It 
needs to be considerably more than academic. x 
quate preparation in the use of tests for all lev E: 
t also an expansion of Psychological programs д 
counseling techniques and їп the study and use 


А 3 8 á М . iewing 
occupational information, as well as interne experience in intervi 
and advisement of adults. 


jon 
" 1ucatt 
Program of services for veterans, Ed 


‚ ent of 
dings of the Special training program in the advisem 
veterans, New York: The City College of New York, 1944, Pp. 120. 


sonal 
á tiona 
aff of a College Guidance Center includes a voca 1 
advisor and training officer in the 


е as wel 
mployment of the Veterans Administration, 
institution itself, 


NOTE ON THE ARTICLE 
“ " 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM: PROCESSING 
PROCEDURES USED BY THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY or New Үокк”* 


The Veterans Administration wishes to make brief comment upon the article 
by Drs. Brophy and Long, recently published in the Bulletin.* Misunderstand- 
ing as to the nature of the counseling procedures formulated and applied by 
this government agency for administering its vocational guidance program 
might very possibly occur from the recurrent use of the term screening in the 
article. The following statements from the article illustrate this point: 


The Veterans Administration has set up a screening process of which all disabled 
veterans making claims under Public Law 16 must avail themselves. .. . The screening 
and advisement process set up by the Veterans Administration was in the beginning 
Operated by personnel of Veterans Administration itself. . . . If a veteran elects immedi- 
ate screening, an appointment is made for him at the screening center. 


The term screening literally means to pass through a coarse sieve and some- 
thing of this connotation is retained in the modern idiomatic use of the term in 
Industry and in the military and naval organizations. Screening as used by 
these organizations refers to processes used in the selection of personnel for cer- 
tain types of jobs. Standards for the abilities or aptitudes required for a 
Particular job are set up, and a technique, such as a brief battery of tests, is 
used to indicate whether or not men possess those abilities and aptitudes. 

: The Veterans Administration's counseling procedures are developed and ap- 
Plied from an entirely different standpoint. The view taken under this program 
1S not that the object is to screen veterans to find those who will fit into one ofa 
relatively few jobs. All veterans who come for guidance must be individually 
Counseled in order to explore each veteran's abilities, aptitudes, and interests, 
With a view to finding which of all the vocational fields in the entire gamut of our 
Social structure contains occupations suitable to his disability, abilities, etc., 
and to select one of these which seems most suitable to the veteran's needs, 
Capacities and interests. Counseling and guidance techniques approach the 
Problem from the viewpoint of the welfare of the individual pea 
Screening techniques are concerned with the job to be done. The two tec ачен 
are not always mutually exclusive, but differ widely in purpose, as screening ha 


no place whatever in the techniques applicable to = cone dee 
^ P i ter at The Co Asan 
The article also stated that the Guidance Cen ies in the existing 


of New York wa ilot unit where ‘“‘difficulti 
s to be operated as a piot un : "difficult! 
Program could be discovered and worked out." While it is quite true that any 


" iod 
rn T E ini ‚ and perfected over a perio 
Program of this size has to be worked out empirically a Не Veterans Adminis- 


of time, the fund al groundwork had been laid by ti 
tration about a prm the making of a contract with ше сео ры. 
ity of New York for furnishing these services, and a very un era srs nc 
of veterans had already been counseled according to the proce er logically 
established. Forms for collecting the pertinent information an КЕ СМ 
evaluating it had been developed and a Manual of Votat onin D ep 
Which explained the different phases of the work had been ds de etie 
Veterans Administration Regional Offices throughout the coun ain Cms 
in which the College of the City of New York did serve m educational 
‘Mat of assisting in the working out of interrelationships betw difying procedures 
institution and this government agency, rather than in modijy g 
end correcting errors as stated in the article. 
ministration Vocational Training Program: 


& 
Bropny, D. F., & Lone, L. Veterans Ad 
Processing Procedures Used by C. C. of №. ¥.: Psychol. Bull, 1944, 41, 795-802. 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL VALIDITY AND DIFFICULTY 
OF SUBTESTS OF THE WECHSLER 
MENTAL ABILITY SCALE* 


WILLIAM D. ALTUS, 1ST LT., A.G.D.1 


Senior Personnel Consultant 
. Ninth Service Command Special Training Center 
Camp McQuaide, California 


, Within a specified time 


to a degree of literacy in reading, writing and arithmetic, which ! 


roughly analogous to that of the fourth-grade level in the public schools. 
If the trainee fails to reach this level within the prescribed time lim! 
and has no occupational specialty useful to the Army, he is discharge" 
as inapt; Although the percentage of men thus discharged varies €. 
what from month to month, in the main it is relatively constant 2 


counselling and prediction. Six of the tests a 
nee on his arrival at the Center are of the perso 
0 are group tests, 


ministered to each trai 


eh e 
to the number of trainees arriving We І 
and the pauci i i i imi m | 
Paucity of trained interviewers, only a limited portion of Г БШП 
o 
1nees who understand English well enough ‘Sim 
.nguage are subjected to the I 


os! 
of the verb EY 


à 
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administered at this Center are presented in Table I. The performance 
subtests generally have a considerably higher correlation with each 
other than they do with the verbal subtests; the correlations of the 
verbal subtests with each other are also lower than are the intercorrela- 
Pm "i the performance tests. The Digit Symbol and Series Completion 
: 5 Phe highest intercorrelation among the performance tests with an 
of .660; the highest comparable r among the verbal subtests is .462 
between Similarities and Information. 
TABLE I | 


I и 
NTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE EIGHT SUBTESTS OF THE WECHSLER MENTAL 
ABILITY SCALE, Form B. 


i Subtest | 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
2. imum „214  .447  .462 .288 .332 .205*. ind) 
E de metic — .214 "383 .231 .383 .339 .026* .314 . 
hd een hension .447 .383 [356  .191 .264 .346* .189 
S Beenie .462 .231  .356 .193 .348 .447* .106 
Ek igit Symbol .288  .383  .191 .193 .660 .570  .593 

у es Comple- .332 .339  .264 .348  .660 .446 .456 

on 
д exse . .205* .026* .346* .447% .570 .446 531 
. Block Designs .111  .314  .189  .106 .593 .456 .531 
ean N of 100. 


жт 
These r's are based on an N of 52; all other r's in the table hav 


fa 285 should be admonished that r's in Table I do not represent the true inter- 
the ionship among these several subtests for at least two reasons. One is that 
le range of ability in an Army Special Training Center is especially narrow, 
almost all of it lying at the lower end of the distribution; this restriction causes 
the intercorrelations to be considerably attenuated. The other distorting factor 
18 due to the fact that there are two groups represented in the matrix: the inter- 
Correlations of the performance tests are derived from a non-English group; the 
correlations of the verbal subtests with each other and with the performance 
tests are derived from an English-speaking group. The interrelationship of the 
Verbal and performance subtests for the non-En of course, 1M- + 


glish group Was, 
possible to obtain. 


All of the measures used by the Consul 
are being validated against the criterion of graduation as opposed d 
discharge for inaptness. Admittedly, the criterion is only а partial one; 
it has, however, the merits of being definite and unbiassed, the promo- 
, pe. Owing 


tion tests and the final examinations being of an objective type. Ow 
rial correlations and critical 


m the bifurcate nature of the criterion, bi-se : A А 
ratios have been the means employed to assess the relative vail ity o 
the Wechsler Scale and the other measures employed. The index of 
Validity for each of the eight Wechsler subtests in use at this Center 

formed with derived 


as been calculated. Since the calculations were pertor" ‘ 
Scores, it is possible to compare the subtests directly in terms of their 


difficulty. 


tants’ Section have been or 
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I. THE VERBAL SUBTESTS 


TABLE II 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF THE ARITHMETIC, INFORMATION, 
COMPREHENSION AND SIMILARITIES SUBTESTS. 


rith- Informa- Compre- Similari- 4 

Measure AR | de hension ties 
LEO чөе жеми a de: — .406 єз Ый 
IESE., co ra SÉ RM .018 .018 .019 "610. 
Reliability, Test-Re-test*, ‚640 .806 . 709 “034 
JE UMS ЕИ es .036 .021 .029 P 
Mean of Сгайцаќеѕ...,..... 5.67 5.48 4.83 n 
Mean of Discharges......,........ 3.98 4.12 3.36 id 
Combined Меапз.......... OU 5.31 5.19 4.48 *- 
Diff./S.E. Diff. 0.89 10. 


BU S Phe MO Kim us 14.70 13.33 1 
- (Means of Graduates and Discharges) 
* Mean number of days between tests, 52.05. 


Я iabiltiy 
The N for the z's concerning reliabi 
is 121. The N's for the bi-serial correlati 


ons are very much larger. 


then, that these subte 
defined in this article. 


i higher 
somewhat puzzling that the Arithmetic subtest has a 
terms of bi-seri 


А $ n 
1-serial correlat i than any 


The 


Table III presents data 


the 
concerning the relative difficulty of 
Several verbal subtests for tl 


city 
hese soldiers of depressed verbal cap? 
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4 
wh . D". a 
10 are sent to a Special Training Center. It is permissible to compare 


* 
thet i i 
VA) scores directly; as has been said before, because they are scores 
the same mean and variability. 


TABLE III 


Сат 
аса. Ratios* DERIVED FROM THE DIFFERENCES 
HMETIC, INFORMATION, COMPREHENSION AND 


IN MEAN SCORES ON THE 
SIMILARITIES SUBTESTS. 


Co Subtest Comprehension Information Arithmetic Similarities 

үт mprehension. . . к=з 10.44 11:53 17.44 © 

| Information...... PE P 

М Arithmetic Yen T HA 
Mean Score. ..... 4.48 5.19 5.31 5.68 
‚1 * Dif. /S.E. Diff. 


‘al 


"inc ratios in Table III are statistically significant, excepting 
that there "ác Information and Arithmetic; even this ratio indicates 
ON deren chances out of 100 that the difference in mean score be- 
Mii most mre variables is significant. The Comprehension subtest is 
right be difficult for the type of soldier assigned to this Center. и 
ва argued that the type of question found in the Comprehension 
is the P the greatest amount of abstraction, and for that reason 
diites Tal ifficult. Inferentially, however, the information subtest re- 
Hün eis. east in the way of abstracting ability and yet is more difficult 

r Arithmetic or Similarities. Logically, the Comprehension 


a ая 
^is ыан subtests are much alike in that both make demands on 
their ong to educe relationships; never ў i 
Bp f culty value, the critical ratio of the difference of their means 
& 17.14. The author of this article has no reason he considers de- 


tensi 
sible for the differences in difficulty among the subtests. It can only 


eM. 
+ En real differences do exist. 

subtests relative to the differences in degree of a 
able = the criterion, graduation versus disc 
aken into The intercorrelation among the several t 

among я consideration in computing the significance o 
is (2 he 7's, in accordance with formula 108 of Peters an 
«© (2). Only two of the critical ratios in Table IV reach the level of sta- 


tistical <; ] 
ООП Significance, both of which include Arithmetic. There is, how- 
“7, а reasonable degree of certainty (19 chances out of 20) that the 

the Information test for use 1n 


Ty 6 
че s subtest is more valid than |! m wes 
ion ¢ such as this. There is also a fair probability that the In orma- 
est is more valid than either Comprehension or Similarities. 
еге a Prehension appears to bea better test than Similarities; at least 
“Te are about four chances in five that it would have a consistently 


ig] 
er 9 
er degree of association value. 


ssociation of the verbal 
harge, are presented in 
est variables was 
f the differences 


theless, they are far apart in | 


d Van Voor- ` 
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TABLE IV A 
RATIOS DERIVED FROM DIVIDING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BI-SER B 
CORRELATIONS oF THE FOUR VERBAL SUBTESTS, BY THE 
PROBABLE ERRoR OF THE DIFFERENCE, 


р Chances in 100 
os of a True 
Subtests Compared PE». 9 ifference 
Arithmetic—Information а азаа 2.54 25 
Arithmetic—Comprehensjon eee 4.86 199 
Arithmetic—Similaritigs, ||. 77777777 8.54 10 ; 
Information—Comprehension ЦА 2.19 a 
Information—Similarities ^ REIS. even ла 3.60 9 
Comprehension—Similarities TIPICA 1.13 18 
4 II. Tue PERFORMANCE SUBTESTS 


and Block Designs. Table V 


which are comparable except for reli 
in Table II for the fo 


TABLE y 
VALIDITY OF тнв Dictr SymBoL, SERIES ComPLETION, Mazes AND 
Brock DEstGNs Susrests, 


^ Series Block | 
Measure Digit Comple- Mazes Desist 
Symbol on 319 
а РОНД .585 448 Е 
И, ine ene .033 038 038 E 
Mean of ME TM cn 6.32 7.22 9.07 ^ 5 
Mean of Fn rer 3.72 4.82 6.36 а. 
Ber о на 4.38 544 7.05 Г 
В Dilan э ad 9.40 716 7; 6.3 
(Means of Discharges and Graduates) | 


e 
The most noteworthy fact to be gleaned from Table V is the vitl 
tively striking validit ymbol subtest in comparison * ш | 
graduated is 2.60 points hig This | 


ined 


iffe, 
chances out of 100 that this is a true "^ jj- 
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E ы У 
lm second most valid subtest is that of Series Completion. The 
ноа T not far behind the Series Completion test in bi-serial re- 
i . Lea: ali E. 
ES tents st valid of the four performance subtests is the Block De- 


Certai i 
ah tempt (ша abaut the non-English group should be pointed out before 
Thenon- Ea 9 e to rationalize the good showing of the Digit Symbol test. 
resemble w 2 1 — are often literate in their native tongue, though they 
Army dien xs ish-speaking trainees in not being literate in English as the 
is that of the s meas The task of the non-English trainee is much harder than 
Mexican eie ier who comes to the Center speaking English. The trainee of 
Whom come € or nationality, the Navajo Indian, the Chinese—many of 
Write it to а the Center almost devoid of English—must learn to read and 
tongue well c approximate fourth-grade level and be able to understand the 
When one ver hae to carry out simple orders. That is a sizable requirement 
The high ара that only twelve weeks are allowed for the task. 
itis in не 1 us of the Digit Symbol subtest may result from the fact that 
earning a cmi the learning of a new set of symbols somewhat analogous to 
say, an x under anguage. The digits one to nine are presented on paper with, 
under another eX digit, an O under another, a straight line with a dot over it 
Correct жуш] and so on. After a brief demonstration, the subject writes the 
Minutes’ time кише as many of the 93 digits which follow as he can in the two 
© learning И allowed for the test. Inferentially, this type of activity is similar 
student of S new combination of letters for a familiar object, as an American 
casa, panish does when he learns to know house under the new symbol, 
The logical deduction of the preceding paragraph may, of course be facti- 


us, for it i : [e 
man’s x is possible that the Digit Symbol test may be saturated with Spear- 
actor or with Thurstone's V or W factors. There are certain data in 
h an interpretation, however. 


the thi 
ir : 9 m 
d section which militate against suc 


tio 


"ы. VI presents the probabilities of true differences among the 
that ТЕЛ tests in their association with the criterion. It is probable 
Significa, the critical ratios involving the Digit Symbol bi-serial are 
our. It nt, even though two of them do not quite reach the mandatory 

appears likely that the Block Designs subtest has a significantly 


TABLE VI 


FERENCES BETWEEN THE Br-SERIAL 


Ra 
TIOS 
DERIVED FROM DIVIDING THE Dir. 


CORRELATIONS OF THE FOUR PERFORMANCE SuBTESTS BY THE 
PROBABLE ERROR OF THE DIFFERENCES. 
Chances in 100 
Sublests Compared T" of a True 
P.E.p. Difference 
Digit Symbol—Series Completion... +--+" 3.78 99 
igit Symbol—Mazes. =... 555777777 a Best 99 
S igit Symbol—Block Designs. -+ 5.57 100 
OR Completion—Mazes....-:::7777777 .38 61 
егіеѕ Completion—Block Designs. .-++*** 1.93 91 
1.43 88 


azes—Block Designs... «75000777 


TN 
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lower validity than any of the other tests since the differences in E 
ciation value are consistent and all quite high. There seems little 
choose between the Series Completion and the Mazes. pr 
The critical ratios in Table VII are sufficiently high to assure E 
tical significance for all of the differences between the means of the pe К 
formance subtests. It is of interest that the order of difficulty of Hed 
subtests corresponds roughly with their order of validity. It is We. 
able, however, that difficulty, per se, has anything to do with the va ii 
ity, for this relationship did not hold for the verbal subtests (Table 1). 


TABLE VII 


> Е ТНЕ 
CRITICAL Ratios* DERIVED FROM THE DIFFERENCES IN MEAN Scores ON 


ESTS. 
Dicrr SYMBOL, SERIES COMPLETION, Mazes Ах BLOCK Desicns SUBTE 


Digit Series Block Mazes 

Subtest Symbol Completion Designs ^ 
Digit 5утЬо]......... ES 5.35 9.21 12.48 
eries Completion... | 3.41 7.09 
Block Designs...... || 4.14 
еап 5соге..,.... 4.38 5.44 6.14 7.05 


* Difference in mean Score divided by S.E, Diff. 


e 
Paper and pencil test, such аз Б 
are not so Penalized on the Block Designs ы 
es. This argument wt. 
t is considered, however; 


graduation is constant, i 
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p 


When tł i 
Bis by consol; he Special Training Center w: i 
nsolidati x er was first organized in S 
Subtests of teg ene па ss units in the Ninth Service ce ies 
receipts of > Army Wec hsler were given than w: i a ee 
p aere | was possible later when the 
nglish-s A s became greater. For the first twi 
i eain ТЕ! а i rst two or three m 
and in e oci, kee a were given the verbal subtests previously a A 
Thus fenes Englich-speald of the performance subtests were Dices 
idities of dl -speaking group, it is possible to compare th ive 
volved i he two types of tests directly, Ith p ise: y 
emali i i y, although the. number i 
all in comparison with the studies reported in UR D n 


It will b à 
Alof the ks wp that with the exception of one bi-serial correlation 
Magnitude ont. im verbal tests in Table VIII have the same order of 
able IT it : E had in Table II. Where Similarities was third in 
i the numper dia rst A UM table. Since there are over sixteen times 
table «« cases in Ta le П as in Table VIII, ther’ 
Fare obviously, themorereliahie, , the r’s from the former 


— £ TABLE VIII 
OEFFICIEN 
do AND CriticaL Ratios or Four WECHSLER VERBAL 
SUBTESTS AND Two PERFORMANCE TESTS. 


Measure Simi-  Arith- Infor- Compre- ү Block 
п NM larities metic mation hension Mazes Designs 
МЕ SE еса .528 .356 2277 .240 .137 .067 
€an of Gad ИЗЕУ .063 .072 .075 .076 .196* 079 
Mean of Graduates... 5.83 ss 4182. 42 6,8) „А6708 
pombined oo 3.71 4.50 3.97 3.23 6.00 5.77 
(e / SE. Dif" PIT 5:35 5.46 4.63 3.99 6.63 6.01 
Means of Diets: 4.82 2.84 2.50 1.98 .65 $91. 
and Gr, Discharges 
¥ raduates) 


for which a constant number 


| * Th 
Я ем 
\ о " 
vas used r the Maze test is smaller than for the others, 


Mazes and Blocks, have a degree of 
d from pure chance. While it is 
funétion of the number of cases 
d to make these two bi-serial 
More important than the 
s their magnitude їп com- 


T 
Жеш, performance subtests, 
true that mie is only one P.E. remove 
involved probable error is in part a 
relation е number of cases require 
atistical 3 significant would be enormous. | 
| fRrison wi ignificance of the performance 7's i 
© drops f ith those in Table V for the non-English group: The Maze test 
Hie, р om 448 to..137; the Blocks from .379 to .067. It appears that 
having ox. have little validity for the English-speaking trainees while 
Shown сонан for the non-English soldier. If this finding can be 
interest hold for the other performance tests, it will be of considerable 
and significance. 


i 
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TABLE IX 15 
Tue RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEAN SCORES or Four VERBA 
AND Two PERFORMANCE SUBTESTS. 


Chances in 100 


Subtests 2 of a True 

S.E.p. Difference 
Blocks—Information.,.,.., 5.02 100 
Blocks—Arithmetic ЗРЕО 1.91 07 
Blocks—Comprehension eras ad ары 8 6.56 100 
Blocks—Similarities кеи а queens mea 2.16 98 
Se Men. oes son 1.07 86 
Mazes—Information Bud d kein LE. 3.64 100 
Mazes—Arithmetic rro A oath cases 2.10 98 
Mazes—Comprehension РЕТИ 4.66 100 
Mazes—Similarities Wes Se some c 2.26 99 


Table IX shows that for the English-speaking trainee the two a 
formance subtests are consistently, and in some instances significant К 
easier than the verbal subtests. Tests can be equalized by the use , 
standard scores when the whole range of talent is measured; ower 
the equivalence of standard Scores appears to break down when a larg 


De ee i 
number of cases, falling in the lower extreme of the distribution, 
tested. 


TABLE X 
VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS AND CRITICAL RATIOS Or Four WECHSLER 
VERBAL SUBTESTS AND Two PERFORMANCE TESTS 


Series 
йе A rith- Compre. Simi- — Infor- Digit Comple 
metic hension larities ma Hon Symbol оп 
ie a ae 754 603 505 . 497 80 1 
PLE. of ә, "oen E E Sa me -KA 
Mean of Graduates... 5,23 417 525 5 11 4.79 p 
Mean of Discharges. || 2.00 1.63 3.31 3.25 3.82 ud 
Combined Mean...,., 4.71 3,58 4.80 4.67 4.57 5. 01 
Diff./S.E. ріж..." 537 4% 3з 3.65 1.83 1 
(Means of Graduates ý ` 
апа Discharges) 
" I 
| pal 
One may note in Table X that the validity coefficients of the uM 
subtests are generally higher than they were in the previous tables nd 
cepting, however, the Interchange of Position of Comprehension ple 


PF 


uU 


i 
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_ The Digit Sy > « 
ity and kc ү. уы апа Series Completion subtests show some valid. 
On Mazes ed of association is somewhat higher than was е f 
of the validity co cn Designs in Table VIII. The order of eee 
is the sameca efficients for the performance tests in Tables VIII and 
ihe iiec d it was for the non- English trainees in Table V. Wh 
English and Or the Digit Symbol subtest was .585 (Table V ie 
464 to 191 = in Table X it is .281; Series Completion deans iim 
067, This Ae azes, from .448 to .137; Block Designs from .379 to 
igit Symbol E RE that the performance tests, especially the 
valid for all ty ‚аге neither tapping some generalized ability equally 
stone's V or ypes of trainees nor some specialized factor such as Thur- 
centage of fact . By squaring the bi-serial r's, one finds that the per- 
^Dproximatel = common to the Digit Symbol test and the criterion is 
8roup it is id i for the non-English trainees; for the English-speakin 
Other three ightly less than eight. Similar drops will be noted for the 
tests at hes oo tests. The validity of the performance sub- 
e trainee in bre is apparently governed by the degree to which 
алдей 15 Сеп{ег 15 conversant with English. 
X) tbi bs as н of the Digit Symbol subtest shows this test (Table 
appear, kone ifficult as the verbal ones. The Block and Maze tests 
Ymbol is hi enh to be easier. While the mean score of the Digit 
han the m Б her than the mean of the Comprehension test, it is lower 
tests. The eans of the Information, Arithmetic and Similarities sub- 
оп the Di nean standard score for the non-English trainees (Table V) 
4.5 $ е к is 4.38; for the English-speaking soldiers the score is 
wm y higher but not significantly so. 
ean of the Series Completion subtes 


her S : 
ubtests in Table X. The only difference between the mean 
the other tests which is significant 


the ot t is higher than those of 

9! the бер 

'S with Ga Completion and those of 

Mean on POR eripi the critical ratio being 4.10. The non-English 

Mean of 5 25 Series Completion (Table V) is 5.44, quite similar to the 
-20 for the English-speaking trainees. 


IV. DISCUSSION 
s study is the surprisingly high valid- 


Y of h 
hsler Mental Ability Scale, Form B, 
iterion of graduation 


When moe subtests of the Wec 
Versus eid is defined as association with the cri 
А scharge for trainees іп an Army Special Training Center. ` 
A ы LIBUS may not appear on the surface to be high in the 
a and а the attenuation introduced by the shortness of the sub- 
S Ves Doi e very restricted range of aptitude possessed by the trainees 
айа, nt to the fact that the bi-serials markedly understate the true 
Y of the tests. 


. Th 
ity „€ Most striking finding of thi 


> 


/ 
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The very good showing of the Arithmetic among the verbal subtest 
is somewhat spurious, owing, as has been mentioned before, to the ovet 
lapping of the test variable with one of the two tests used asa criterio! 
for graduation. Its ease of administration and its power of discrimina 


In the mimeographed directions for the Army Wechsler (3); Е. 
Similarities subtest is rated second in validity. This study has shown d 
however, to be the least valid (Table II) of the four verbal subtes 
compared. On the other hand, the Information test, listed as fourth 


P dee he 
t is significantly more difficult than any of ё 


54 
subtests for trainees in this Center. There a 
that it is more valid than any of the other И 
О the speediest of the tests from the standp? 
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Ee marked differences in the difficulty value of the Wechsler 
Shorea С. espite the fact that they are couched in terms of standard 
uh 3 | те ог of difficulty for the trainees at this Center is, from 
rb difficult of the verbal tests, Comprehension, Information, 
Dit Sy к and Similarities; the order for the performance subtests is 
Ше en bail, Series Completion, Block Designs and Mazes. One may 
hly dc Fee scores of equal value may be regarded as equal 
n p the total range of ability measured by the test is represented in 
dif&cult scores of the groups compared. Some unpredictable shifts in 
E. y value may occur when the subjects tested are at the lower 
S of the distribution. 
| fen data presented in this study are derived from only one of the 
is гок Training Centers. In spite of this parochial limitation, it 
Eus mI ч у the number of cases involved, especially in Sections I 
Have ce ү: sufficient magnitude to assure that the results obtained 
of this t han a modest degree of validity and reliability for Centers 
ype. 
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Martin, LILLIEN J. A handbook 


for old age counsellors. San Francisco: бе. 
Printing Co., 1944, Pp. v +84. 


T ; í is t 
sly published little volume, written in her 91st years 13 


After a foreword by Clare deGruchy there is a very brief historical BA 
tion on “the development of social welfare work with old people. Fut eil 
deals with “methods for leading the old Person to develop greater insigh oi 
his own problems." Part II deals with "re-education of the client for a 


ith Ut 
participation in community and industrial life,” Part III concludes with 


ч im 
Counselor." There are included Mns s 
hart of expenditures for old people o Mer. 
poems used in the old age counseling c 


iv 

; the volume's purpose is very briefly a Et 

Martin in her work with ol hort 

ple. This it seems to do admirably, Pervasive throughout is the wer 

i i ms of old age, her commonsense and pra rage 

in approaching them, and above all her magnificent eres 
ry illustrative anecdotes; style is straightforward with occa 


е! 
: о 

Emphasis throughout is on helping the 1 
Person toward self-understanding, 


hou 
self-help, and usefulness, The volume $ 
be on the list of every 


; à d may 
person interested in Problems of the older ages, an 
become a little classic in its field, 


fo! 
amily and community ap 
he point of positive rejection, à o 
that seems beyond the laei 
erhaps correctives of common T 
are characteristic of the author's $ 


‘one 


dy 


ut these last are p 


PPosite direction, and 
courage. 


Y. 
Ѕірмву L. PRESSE 
Ohio State University, 


m of 


Papers of the Peabody Mui No: 
merican Archaeology and Ethnology, arvard University. Vol. X7 
2, 1944. in 
e 
Any study by Kluckhohn in Southwestern Indian ethnology should 
ormative, though 
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BI onn the influencing of events by supernatural techniques that are so- 
4j tan isapproved. The author deals separately with four varieties of witch- 
Gate p gem named M itchery, Sorcery, W izardry, and Frenzy Witch- 

- All are evil-working activities, but they are distinguished one from 


he Muster by differences in technique. These categories, by the way, were not in- 
ег od by the author, but by the Indians themselves. The methods, the vic- 

2 aot the practitioners, and the motives are all described, and they make fasci- 
С Ing reading. One misses an adequate comparative analysis of the data, es- 
on Pecially with reference to other southwestern peoples, but the author has spe- 


There is just enough historical treat- 


ci ev: ч 
to fically avoided such a large undertaking. 
e. This point is particularly impor- 


je En to whet the reader's appetite for mor 

ie] ЫЕ for the author’s psychological interpretations are based upon the postulate 
le са iustment and adaptation. If this postulate is sound, an adequate histori- 
He рум» should reveal some correlation between changes in witchcraft be- 
3 end and historical changes in social patterns. The author recognizes this fact, 

B does mention a few instances of such correlation. 
р ig basis for the entire interpretative discussion is that cultural forms 
р ог | only if, in some sense, they contribute to the survival of the society 
2 м Та addition, they must help the individual to adjust, i.e., to 
j analysi е responses which remove the motivation stimulating him. The actual 
; à setti 8 18 done principally in psychological and psychiatric terms, always in 
| а есен of Navaho social and economic living conditions. This last point is 
aving one, for it makes the interpretation less purely speculative than it 
t deal of speculation. 


Might р I 
Yi otherwise have been. There is, however, a grea 
plausible, and its persuasiveness is reinforced by frequent references to 


ds si . aw t 
mi pus Sical and economic circumstances of Navaho society, conditions which 
&ht well lead to witchcraft relief as an instrument of social regulation and 

is belief in witchcraft that 


с 
ini In this connection, it should be noted that it is | 1 
Proved widespread among the Navaho, not the practice of witchcraft. Jt has 
thoy extremely difficult to establish the existence of witchcraft practice, al- 
igh the author believes that some of its does persist. ] 
timat, е interpretative section is rich in suggestions which are based upon an ux 
Ber e knowledge of Navaho culture. Being witched is, for instance, коо 
de dy a for persons of low social status to win attention to themselves, t en 
expre lishing their egos. Witchcraft belief and practices may also permi e 
нк of antagonisms which could not be expressed in other ways. any 
Sca rs in Navaho life tend to produce tensions and hostility, and ше witch is a 
ang sot that fits the pattern of Navaho thought. W itcheraft belie A pen 
Hon accusations may be related to the mechanisms of identification ang PRIE 
sand serve to releve ао Mas inaia sa tirent hl oven Uig hende 
of , ations may be important. For instance, it is а e à 
ape абое ania odi disturbers. The rich are always up eua 
ing 1869 of obtaining their wealth by witchcraft. This may ten be 


e А 
te inequalities. 
of these hypotheses, of course, 


ma А 
thi?) be. "The whole discussion is functio 
nk of 


tional a 


ed, reasonable though they 
It is easy enough to 
i t func- 
alternative fontaine aas ge neo ase 
all. A postulate different from luckhohn's n j : 
adaptation might lead to a very different line of explanation and interpre 
fication. Consistency 


remain unverifi 
nal in scheme. 


tatio 7 
n. This different li d in need of veri 
nt line would also stand 1n ы 
Congrui hi monograph is a noteworthy 
e ngruit . Nevertheless, this 2 Н 
Ssay y are not enough. Neve pascit Bata in psychological 


in the analysis of ethnological ап 


€ 
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terms, even though the interpretation is almost altogether speculative. Social 
psychologists will do well to read this paper. 
MATTHEW М. R. ScHNECK. 
University of Arizona. 


SLADEN, FRANK J. (Ed.) Psychiatry and the war. A survey of the significance o 
psychiatry and its relation to disturbances in human behavior to help provide 
Sor the present war effort and for post war needs. Springfield, Ш. & Baltimore: 
Charles C Thomas, 1943. Pp. xxii4-505. 


As a result of a grant from the McGregor Fund of Detroit a conferet E. 
bsychiatry was held at the University of Michigan over a period of three days 


Some thirty odd specialists participated by reading papers at the confer. 
or by discussing them. The range of topics was wide and the viewpoints divers р 
i al introduced was neither new iad 
directly relevant to the central theme of Maximizing psychiatric conti у 
to the war effort. The individual Papers are so varied in style and content th 
unified appraisal of the volume as a whole does not lend itself to succinct ^d 
adequate formulation. As edited the book reveals a division of the work of p. 
conference into five parts each of which merits a few words of descriptive com 
ment by way of delineating the organization of the book. 


ce but nevertheless decidedly stimulatin f the 
medical research, This is followed by C. Macfie Campbell's account о ef 
Controversial in psychiatry.” In this context Campbell introduces some P sy 
tinent observations With respect to Schizophrenia, For him the соп ОУ 
regarding this Psychosis “has some of the aimless quality of a battle ау а 

ve discussion апа criticism; but at the same time b 
ow to what the statem іс 


Је, 
у diagnosed elsewhere. For er 


treatments," Campbell Writes, "may seem interesting and may be accep 
but you are Very anxious to know just What it is they have been treating. i 
have no idea, Because of this confused state of affairs he deems it impos? "it 


ally been under treatment." role 
he- 
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Ment in saying, “ А 
I vc ee pd T am Menden that psychology and psychiatry should never 
ILS desirabilite, es i they need each other badly." In addition, he points out 
i MP me of eliminating issues of hierarchical status in such cooperative 
tie Sit de ae that instead of regarding the psychologist as “merely 
ae eue хоти the two persons should be colleagues whose func- 
teamwork : [i of equal status" akin to those governing the professional 
gested by n hol ogists and surgeons. The need for teamwork is further sug- 
уса сыт еа'з рарег оп the relevance of biochemical investigations for 
Medicina. n ее Incidentally, Cameron deplores the rise of psychosomatic 
dlstery for r nin dt is ‘nothing but mind-body medicine" and “only new up- 
structure js d м piece of philosophical furniture; the old metaphysical 
Bo cites a 1 k here under new covering.” However, about a dozen pages later 
Written b y uc a vigorous defense of ‘psychosomatic research in psychiatry" 
X eor y Franz Alexander. His justification for the retention of the concept 

Б n spurns is indicated by the following passage: 

oeque ss research deals with such processes in which certain links in the causal 
a study ha с зар themselves, at the present state of our knowledge, more readily to 
vestigation SY c hological methods than by physiological methods since the detailed in- 
is, Вона i tog as brain processes is not far enough advanced. My expectation 
etter пи ав even when the physiological basis of psychological phenomena will be 
Conceivab] т, e will not be able to dispense with their psychological study. It is hardly 
stood; va that the different moves of two chess players can ever be more clearly under- 
n biochemical or neuro-physiological than in psychological and logical terms (127). 


Ley?) i MPlication support for Alexander's position 

jects as ans paper on “the future in psychiatry.” 

are эпе ПАП апа biochemistry are not b: 

Up in this ry; for psychiatry itself is a basic science. 
sentence: 


He contends that such sub- 
asic to psychiatry. They 
His viewpoint is summed 


and while it is not a science of which every 
tation to obtain the facts, we do have the 


and which we can handle in a scientific 
ol known as critical 


ки ^e ug personal relationships, 

acts of E € subjected to laboratory experimen 

Manner Xperience which are equally important h 

апајус substituting the experiment of the laboratory with the to: 
ysis (137-138), 

the field of psychiatry is still plagued by 


омар and methodological problems whose metaphysical roots should be 
might + to anyone familiar with the history of psychology. Parenthetically, it 
be added that the entire volume reflects the divergent interpretations 


Emerg; 

pong from such roots. 
insiden E the task of sketching 
ed. This is a potpourri of eig 


Tainj н tic 
Well Mes experience and education of the individual. Alt! 
;,"ecuted summaries, the professional reader will dis 

In less than 100 pages 


i 
M he peruses these articles. ges he ved by elementary 
Schools Psychiatry and education in general, on the part played Dy all 
Toles i? on the role of psychiatry in secondary schools and colleges, on similar 
tural s connection with courtship and marriage, in family life, ш religion, in 
sion of nd urban community life and ending with William. Healy’s able discus- 
the relationship of psychiatry to sociology and criminology. | | 
ot until the middle of the book is reached does one come to grips with the 
Ct of psychiatry and the war. The latter phrase is not only the title of the 


As ; i 
ФА the foregoing excerpts indicate, 


the volume’s contents Part III must be 
ht articles dealing with psychiatry in the 
Although some of them are 
cover little that is new 


Subje, 


is supplied by Nolan D. G 


he is whisked through - 


* 


, E. 
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book, but also the major caption for Part IV. Ten articles comprise this sect 
They include digests of the more or less well known ways in which psychia s 
knowledge can enhance the efficiency of the army, the navy, the air force, e 
workers in civilian defense. There are also papers on national and internationa 
relationships, on postwar perspectives, on preventive psychiatry, on psychiatry 
in industry, and on morale and propaganda. А : 
The fifth part of the book is made up of a review of the topics mentioned in 
the prévious four parts with an account of the discussions of these topics by 


T: ES х А ће 
the numerous specialists who participated in the two symposia sponsored by t 
conference. 


D. B. KLEIN: 
Universily of Texas. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


үү 
оѓ pares Roor, JR., dean of the Graduate School of the University 
M n S: succumbed to a heart attack, January 24, at the age of sixty-two 
sity (1913-18). had served asan instructor in psychology at Stanford Univer- 
since 1920, as m » Госа of Pittsburgh as professor of psychology 
chool gate unm of the department since 1929, and as dean of the Graduate 
пее) Nai. Garrison, president, the George Peabody College for 
fiftySeven ? Гав ville), succumbed to a heart attack, January 18, at the age of 
firifüction fa the He was professor of educational psychology and director of 
ge until ТОЗ he Senior College and Graduate School of George Peabody Col- 
bearer Ft when he became president. 
Psychology . Horton, consulting psychologis 
at the Pen = the Boston University School of 
xeon sixty-five years. 
ance, mares BEAUSOND ZACHRY, since 1942 director, Bureau of Child Guid- 
Year; D = City Board of Education, died, February 22, at the age of fifty 
Teachers С, | асһгу һаз served as an instructor (1922-23), Lincoln School, 
ead of thed ege, Columbia University; associate professor of psychology and 
Sy Teache Tue of psychology and mental hygiene (1925-34), New Jer- 
Mission on * ollege (Upper Montclair); director (1934-39), Research Com- 
escents, Pr MA ly нені Curriculum and chairman of the study, of ado- 
e Study 77 зави Education Association; and director (1943), Institute for 
Cann ersonality Development. 
NcE H. GnanaM, professor of psychology à 


t, Boston, and lecturer on bio- 


t Brown University; has 


bee 

Deen appoi 

in "de adi professor of psychology at Columbia University to take effect 

Psychology е" 1945. He will be in charge of graduate work in experimental 
y. 


R. Gentry, GAIGE B. PAULSON, and 


fessorships of psychology. 


At А 
T the Ohio University (Athens), J- 
nt of psychology, Wesleyan Uni- 


pem have been promoted to pro 
Versity HARD WENDT, head of the departme i 
Versity” I: become professor of psychology and head of the department, Uni- 
Tesigning Rochester (N. Y.), March 1, to succeed ELMER A. CULLER, who is 
continue from the chairmanship because of ill health. Dr. Culler will, however, 
, ine as professor of psychology and director of the hearing laboratory. 
Ing De € January 1, CHRISTIAN A. RuckwICK has been assigned to the Operat- 
гес Partment of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company reporting 
of med to the vice-president of operations as supervisor of training. The scope 
ш ate Д6 program covers the entire railroad and his services as psycholo- 
tia aa to all departments of the company. , 
“ently AH STEVENS, formerly psychologist with the YW CA, Toronto, was re- 
Water [^ ra to the staff of the Cottage School for Delinquent Girls, Sweet- 
» учеһес. | 
ер Н. Ѕтотт, formerly assistant professor of home economics Uni- 
L of Nebraska, has accepted а post at the Merrill Palmer School, etroit. 
Ry wn CannIER has been appointed instructor 1n psychology and sociol- 
cen San Jose (Calif.) State College. . . | ‚ азыры 
Сойер ОТТЕ FEHLMAN has been appointed instructor in psy chology, Adelphi 
ge, Garden City, N. Ү. 


Hu 
G > 
BERT HAMILTON, associate professor of psy 


Vergi 


Temple Univer- 
255 


chology at 


Medicine, died on January 19, 
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sity, has received a grant from the Temple University Research Fund for testin 
the field and growth hypothesis that body temperature affects maze learning. 


Lr. Јонх W. M. ROTHNEY recently received the following Commendatio! 


for Outstanding Services conferred by Brigadier General J. W. Barnett, U.S.A. 


т а : se: 
American Red Cross, and the competent management of all instructors in your Ет. 

la have enabled limited materials to bring maximum results. Your untiring efforts ап 

EN . selfish devotion to duty is worthy of the highest commendation, 


The Rorschach Test course at Michael Reese Hospital is scheduled this ve 
for the week of June 1-8, inclusive. The records to be demonstrated wil al 
representative of the older adolescent and younger adult; with especial POS 
Sis on persons discharged from the military services, Dn. S. J. BEck, head o E 
ew psychology laboratory, will conduct the course. It meets twice daily, two wi. 
NY each session. Interested persons may inquire of the Secretary, Departa ы 
M Neuropsychiatry, at the Hospital, 20th Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago 


orld 
Mf oA: Syllabus for Courses in Psychology and the Problems of the Post- War Ms 
is being prepared by a Committee of the Society for the Psychological Study 


ifflin, and will contain other reference material as well. Questions апаа 
gestions for the guidance of the Committee should be addressed to one o hio; 
following: Horace B. ENGLIsH, The Ohio State University, Columbus, i 
DANIEL Karz, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; EUGENE poet Wa 


h- 


Earlham Street, San Diego, Calif.; CLYDE Hart, 2517 Mozart Place, 


Washington, D, C.; HELEN Prax, Meridian Hill Hotel, 16th and Euclid, Was 
ington, D. C. 


Correction, 
that W. M. D 
read that Dr. D 
at Los Angeles 


acted, if necessary, under t 
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Psych ists i å 
ychologists interested in genetic development have been concerned pri- 


Marily wi T 
na E first third of the life span and have left relatively unexplored 
Portant id opment and change beyond the age of twenty. Quetelet’s im- 
of the ecientinc ume work (88), published in 1835, probably marks the beginning 
Ment through c study of the life span.? In his efforts to throw light on develop- 
Various nae Чи life, Quetelet assembled a great variety of data,—ages when 
Written, oats of crimes were committed, ages when various types of drama were 
tality dats Pe admissions to the hospitals for the insane, morbidity and mor- 
century oa lata on strength of grip. Despite this auspicious beginning over a 
of Voliimes a has lagged until recently. In the last dozen years a number 
appeared nis je ing with the adult years and with aging (9, 14, 57, 87) have 
made also to several symposiums (58, 59) have been held. Efforts have been 
Bn adult len summarize the research on certain aspects of development. Data 
By asd соя and intelligence have been reviewed several times (66, 92, 93, 
Stütter (34) Е еа, reviews, one by Miles (72) in 1935 and the other by Hof- 

р п 38, һауе included studies of the type summarized here. 

Personality ent review is concerned with changes beyond the age of twenty in 
le review А Е interests, attitudes, motives, aspirations. For the most part 
clude the lis be limited to studies reporting age differences, and will not in- 
; erature on special adult problems such as unemployment or marital 


adjust 

Ir t 7 ro . 
nent except in instances where age data are reported. The review may 
to the summer of 1944. Many reports 


veal that fact in their titles and thus are 
f studies have been discovered through 


been overlooked. 


VE consi 
Meludia et reasonably complete up 
extremely 66 data, however, do not re 
Sheer che difficult to locate. A number o 
ance, and others undoubtedly have 
INTERESTS AND AVERS 


Investi 
estigators have been especially active in 


IONS 
studying adult interest pat- 
Urin gan overview of personality change 
ЛЕ adulthood and have provided significant data, regarding values and 
tions operating at different ages. Available studies relate to recreation, 
ee ies, padio, hobbies, to "dislikes" as well as “likes.” a 
ge Gr Studies of Interests and. Activities. The most comprehensive studies 
| iflerences in adult interests are reported by Strong (100, 103). His 

9f e od en leave of absence as Lieutenant (J.G2, H-V(S) USNR. In 
Baret m the writer is indebted to Mr. David Bissett and (especially 
ncross for bibliographical assistance. 


Quetelet's work appears 1n ^ 
(34) ina German review call 


Teadin 


о a 
the preparation 
) to Miss Mar- 


t isi H H H ЕКО è 
Phies Oe ee that no reference to in American bibliogra 
e psychology of adult life. Hofstätter ed attention 


Uetelet’s efforts. 
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. 1 e. 
(art, art galleries, museums), and older groups tend to prefer relative s. 
Things most liked at 25 tend to be liked better with increasing age, а 
likes similarly tend to become more pronounced. m 
Strong observed that about 50 per cent of the total change occurre een 
25 and 35, about 20 per cent between 35 and 45, and about 30 per cent betw = toii 
and 55. An interest-maturity score (a quantitative expression of the exte | 


15 to 55, and 20 per cent di i he other 
trends, two I-M scales were prepared, one based on 15-25 differences, th 


А tha 
on 25-55 differences. A correlation of —.41 between these scales suggests 
changes in interests beyond 


25 years to 55 years." (103, p. 285). 
Changes in types of i 


age change an adult man's interests very li 
he is going to be and 
interests he will have throughout life," 
theless, ventures the opinion that whil 
tially alike in interests, those age differ. 
in correlational data, are extremely i 
compared with the younger man. 


vari 
* In the recent summary of his interest studies (103) Strong reports age data for 000 


f professional men described previously, (b) a sample a soni? 
men selected to be fairly representative of the population, (c) 80 pairs of fathers m Is 
averaging 58 and 22 years of age, (d) various groups of students re-tested after it 
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Thorndik ; 
mass 01 asked older professional and business people, all college 
E d acüvitie in retrospect the degree to which they were interested in 17 
ES ius fiction d Se each decade of their lives. Sports, outdoor games, dancing, 
BE and no ences in interest from the 20's to the 50's and reading news- 
Mies the E ection gained. A median correlation coefficient of .63 (114) 
dling was lea ex stability of these interests from 20 to 50. Interest in 
“terest. The ‘ime stable; playing а musical instrument was the most stable in- 
extent of a с. patterns of individuals were stable on the average to the 
Meets cated ation of .15—each correlation involving one person with 17 
show cem d as of the two ages. Other inter-correlations (115), though low, 
ij one's eer] to go together and others to be antagonistic: High interest 
fétreation = јор, for example, tended to be associated with low interest in 

The рари sedentary games, dancing, theater and movies. 

Spect to lg interviewing one out of every 500 adults in Missouri with re- 
Шой hoc e drea time activities has been reported by Briggs (8). It was 
eniyi RE people attended fewer movies and dances, participated less 
y in athletic events and sports, played cards less often and entertained 


tiends | 
es 
s. Concert or lecture attendance and attendance at church did not 


Seem gr К 
апа Кз influenced by age, and the age of 25 to 50 seemed to be the lodge 
tending age with little change evident during this period. Two other 


general 
studi i 
оем interests have grown out of surveys made in an effort to 
he library needs of communities. Kelley (43) collected data in an 
The general 


easter 4 
cci E lima o area by means of a mailed questionnaire. 
tended to de Т above again appeared: Interest in sports and active recreation 
and the art: AS whereas interest in the more cultural pursuits such as reading 
ern eae tended to increase. Hall and Robinson (28) surveyed a rural west- 
Subjects Me of about a thousand people, by interviewing and testing 1 
Showed ias ully selected as representative of the population. Older groups 
ater interest in religion and politics, in newspaper reading, magazine 


Teadi 
nga i ; ss D 2904 
nd conversation. Interest 1n visiting and flower gardening increased 
Quality of reading 


With a. 
ge whereas fishing and dancing lost in popularity. 
ith age. Other studies of 


9ne and Й 
Special iis movies attended seemed to increase W 
ups show essentially the same pattern of change described above. 
d younger women elementary 


llard 
School o Tod the activity patterns of older an 
ore, Ее to differ in that older teachers rea more non-fiction, rested 
ridge less early more frequently; they also swam less, danced less; played 
eveland , took fewer professional and cultural courses. Adults attending 
Selective Mele school courses (135) showed similar trends in interests but 
actors probably lessen somewhat the value of this study. Sorokin 


and B 
i erger (98) using a different approach to the study of interes 
ere mostly in the 20's an. 


time 
Siri. quls from adults. Their cases w 
Social e eb in the way of a life perspective- Younger adults appeared more. 
and error in their daily pursuits whereas older adults were more domestic 
ary. 
R only are people more sedentary in their likes at older ages but they par- 
Чао е in fewer activities. Ina study made for the National Recreation Asso- 
i e. (134) those between 46 and 60 y hecked about 42 per cent 
tional activities than those 21 to 26. With the exceP i : usical and educa- 
куче which increased with age, y f activities decreased in 
1епсу of participation. In general it was found that "desire" to participate 
but less mark- 


Was 
in i 
fluenced by age in the same way a5 actual 
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edly. Pace (78) found the older of two young adult groups (average aged 
and 31 years) to participate less in leisure pursuits. The extent of social Pom 
pation (attending meetings, memberships, contributions) among rural fo "t 
studied by Mangus and Cotton (67) and appeared to pass through an age d 
of inactivity, through wide participation, back to inactivity. Median раге р 
pation scores increased from 4.9 for those 20 to 34 years of age, to 6.9 at 
64, and back to 3.5 for those over 75. А "e has 
Hobbies. The study of Missouri adults by Briggs (8) mentioned abov Ei 
also provided data as to the relative frequency with which people of dime 
age groups report having hobbies. Forty-six per cent of those 15 to 24 ow 
hobbies, with the percentage regularly increasing up to 95 per cent of a 
to 74 group. A sharp decline in hobby participation beyond 74 почива E. 
general those with more education reported more hobbies. Nestrick (75, E 
ported somewhat different age trends, but his study involved “constructs ay 
' activities” only,—preparing and cooking food, furniture making, painting, 


In 


etn 
ticipated in a hobby in childhood and youth tended to have more hobbies И- 


А di 
adult years, Super has shown that different types of hobbies attract men ои 
ferent ages (106, pp. 39-40), and that more older than younger men prefer 


т а } 
ү Vaples (117) has presented oe 4 
Y withdrawals and in newsstand purc” 


а . i Ke 
* These trends do not necessarily contradict Strong's findings of equally widesP the 


interests among older and younger men. Strong's Study involved “liking” whereas 
survey just reported concerned “participation,” 


‚гез = " 
Tespects. Women, however, evidenced a much grea 
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Ci ; Р Е РЕЗ 

ар figures for magazines 1n 90 cities were reported by Lazarsfeld and 

Ку R (60) to correlate .39 +.06 with the proportion of people in those cities 
r 45 years of age. This finding they thought due possibly to the oldsters 


havi 3 
d ing more time and money for recreation. 


ne pun investigators (22, 38, 39, 89) have contrasted adult newspaper read- 
m n ests with those of adolescents (high school and college students). John- 
(39) аана reported results for grades seven through eleven in one article 
ere norte adults in a second article (38). When grades nine through eleven 
Sort rasted with the adult groups it appeared that interest in comics, the 
topos puzzles had declined (though comics and sports were still inter- 
and E m a lults) while interest in local news, news inside the paper, editorials, 
I vertisements increased. Front page news was near the top for all age 
ups. The sexes were similar with respect to these trends and in most other 
ter interest and one which 
dvertisements, and the home page. 
nd movie interests of adults have not been 
rests. In general, however, both 
(60) are less frequent among 


E oes with age in society news, à 
% ori and Radio Interests. Radio and m 
oe investigated as have other inte У 
the Кап (8, 100, 119) апа radio listening equer g 
movie er groups. Strong's study (100) suggests older men enjoy cowboy 
movies ашаа dealing with travel and educational topics more, but like 
Zoin ealing with social problems less: More 50-year-olds preferred reading to 
ab g to the movies than did 20-year-olds. That adults tend to choose movies 0 
etter quality than do school children has been shown by Hall and Robinson 


(28) and by Edman (18). According to Edman's study adults tend to be influ- 
ide the theater, or to 


e 
шы» by advertisements in newspapers and outsi e 
end without previous knowledge, while school children are influenced more 
et in the actors or source of production, or they follow recommenda- 
5 of friends or magazine reviews. Most popular at all grade levels in Ed- 


тап’ por 
ап'ѕ study were comedy, farce, and romantic films. Among adults, however, 
ity; romantic films, historical and social 


с 

Pica and farce dropped in populari [ 
a, and dramatized novels assumed places of importance. ‘ 
mo Lazarsfeld (60) showed that in general people under 40 listen to the radio 
hw. than do those over 40. In the case of serious listening the relationship 

cult, age at first appeared inconclusive, but trends appeared W endigs 
ten 21 levels were compared. Older adults of high cultural packen Ave 
za more to serious programs than did younger adults. Among the x 
ИЧ, ural groups the trend was reversed. There was a definite tendency for o r GE 
ults to show greater preference for radio over reading as leisure time activity. 
S 5 а source of news, however, several studies summarized by Lazarsfeld (61) 
EOM older adults to exceed younger adults in preference for newspaper over 
a io. Habits developed before га i mentators were so promi. may 
“count for this preference among older adults. A contrast of rankings of ra! 5 

ia ograms by those over and under 30, by Cantril and Allport (11), ду. 
yu reat in sports and orchestra dance programs to rate higher BED у 
m uter men whereas the older men rated "old si ES ir wit 
i ents higher. For women dance orchestras and jazz songs Ei : ba 
"creased age while old song favorites and opera gained. Accor te 5 u i 
Y Rubin-Rabson (90), though, older people appear to be more indifferent to 


ot ә 

h classical and modern music: 
r * This is not necessarily а contradiction to other studies here summarized. Among 
i” Programs older men ranked newscasts higher than other offerings. At the same 
me they preferred newspapers to the radio asa source of news- 
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; s 
Aversions. Comment so far has been with respect to the everyday i. 
of people; further insight into interest patterns can be obtained fr b 
dicating the things they dislike. Cason's study (12) of SENIUM эл WS 
represents the most important source of evidence, since E ee E m 
presented for age groupings from 10 to 90. Average scores indicated th c for the 
ances tend to increase up to the middle age group (40-60) but to eres cut | 
old age group (60-90). As might be expected some annoyances tend rd ts 
while others are acquired, and on some items opposite trends charac ey. 
two sexes. Items such as the following were checked as kc dye e 
quently by the older groups: to see suggestive dancing at a social siete in 
walk on ice-covered slippery sidewalks, to hear a person refer to a sex su J E 
a conversation, to see a woman smoking a cigarette in public, very not a 
powder on a woman's face, the odor of liquor on a person's breath. The et 
ing are typical of those checked less frequently by the older groups: йш ae 
with a gushing manner, to hear a person make bad grammatical eoe black- 
to get up in the morning, to hear a person scratch his fingernails on hea vb 
board, to see a woman wearing high heels, to see a person wearing clothe 


etitions of the experience, their repugnance to Lo 
In general these studies showed few cinerea 
it should be pointed out that the groups P latively 
resentatives), that the age differences were rela І 


H . i РД 
were habituated to experiments and question ing 


e 


e 
E 

К Y n 
Changes in attitudes gur 4 es 
d social beliefs, with moral CF or 
es to resist changes in be 


A number of investigators have studied 
adult years. Studies dealing with political an 
with employment morale, and with tendenci 
practices, all give insight into the adult mind. jo 

Political and Social Beliefs. Sullivan (104) studied attitudes of W отте 
teachers toward social issues and found 


д {с 
no trends with age. The lack pe cleat 
lation between age and attitude is surprising since the older groups show 


те! 


7 Decrease in ability to hear high 
ticular trend, 


: paf 
А this Р 
frequencies may also be responsible for 


dl ә 
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t superiority in inf A 
between i intormanon regarding social problems, : 
(25) Epp scores and liberality Е АН E ы 
Young (132) a a relationship between age and liberality of political те 
qun but bcd ed enaren хи cdm in which he ЕА 
Snally mi апу iable tendency tor older people i 
reliably e mee (32) reports that educators Bes bassa idus 
Pace (78) wh nt from those under 35 with respect to scs 
liberality of 2d 067 has already been mentioned found no коес 
groups a i 1 e, in adjustment, or in morale, between two young cay 
Teliable Ше ng 27 and 31 years of age. Though this age difference was slight, 
groups, rences had occurred in leisure time participation for the S nd 
Sever. : 
tween c aene on the other hand, have shown positive relationships be- 
reliably less or political views and age: Duffey (17) has shown parents to be 
> ment more иеше than their daughters and also to favor capital punish- 
Parents to be han do their daughters. Newcomb and Svehla (76) have found 
Conservative Шо conservative than their children and older parents to be more 
and toward C. an younger parents with respect to attitudes toward the church 
Telated to ud «ommumsm. The age differences in this latter study tended to be 
that up to iler showing the greater age differences. Eldridge (19) suggests 
€ tested vinee sixties; adults show less and less “political intelligence." 
is conclusion. ТА voters with a true-false test of public opinion to arrive at 
s but the p | here was а steady decline in mean scores from the 20's to the 
planation of m tended to rise again after 60. Eldridge offers as a possible ex- 
Political intelli somewhat unexpected negative correlation between age and 
Omestic and г1вепсе the fact that the middle aged are more absorbed in 
Cal issues vocational affairs and thus may be relatively insensitive to politi- 
Emplo р 
of the psum Attitudes and Morale.’ Several studies deal with the attitudes 
(121) Anon oyed and the unemployed, particularly with their morale. Watson 
ut men ме no relationship between morale and age over most of the age range, 
tion, In deed 45 had slightly higher morale scores than the rest of the popula- 
traditional рюп. these results he suggests that older men maintained their 
all (27) a aith in American opportunity for ability to bring advancement. 
е unem TRENT the attitudes of employed and unemployed engineers. 
occupation a ed men, those between 31 and 40 years of age showed the lowest 
Ployed me al morale and also seemed most pitter toward employers. Unem- 
iness ime under 30 and those over 40 showed higher morale and greater friend- 
Ployed dinis employers. Tucker (116) analyzed the attitudes of 800 unem- 
Service EO women (average аве to The Adjustment 
avorable ew York City in 1933-34. The older men and women showed more 
form of attitudes toward employer, toward religion, and toward the American 
Older w government—but felt that employers discriminated unfairly against 
Ot уша, Personal optimism was correlated with age among women but 
ng men. A significant finding was that the length of time unemploye! 


as A 
Mou iT unrelated to expressed attitudes. 
Ulerence, Jelicfs and Standards. Several studies have b 
Duc moral codes. Of the studies to be mentioned 
orak (3) is probably most revealing. A multiple-choice que 


faction” might very W' 
n of vocati 


ve been concerned with age 
that by Anderson 
stionnaire in 
ell be included here. Instead, 
‘onal motives. 


*5 
tudi > 
ca dealing with “Job-satis! 
; they have been inclu 


Ow 
ded later in à discussio! 
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" n and 

Which some right or wrong choice was required was given to 60 wp 
women, to 48 mothers and fathers, and to 34 grandmothers є at of thee 
College students differed from their elders with respect to the ара of 
moral judgments, preferring to make their decisions according to EX 
intelligence or aesthetics rather than standards of "right and w ра о 
ranked between grandparents and children in their emphasis NUR opin- 
standards of right and wrong, aesthetic standards, and ee rer in 
ion was the least frequent basis for choice at allages. The greatest Soe voces 
standards of conduct appeared between age groups rather than 

roups. | rang- 
: denn (1) studied the attitudes of some 50 women graduate are de 
ing in age from 23 to 52 with respect to such practices as women rs petting: 
cussing sex questions with men, reading popular sex literature, drin ing, rad at 
and free love, Self-estimates of behavior and attitudes during ep reliable 
present were obtained. Although the number of cases was too small na days 
conclusions, the older women tended to change least from their own To year-ol 
to the present, while the group aged 30 to 34 changed most. The 25-2 


sug 
generation,—and the fact that adults differ as much as this study revealed Ina 
gests the conflicts posed for children trying to learn "right" from ied they 
Second study Jones (42) asked teachers of different ages to indicate w E inion 
personally felt to be right, excusable or Wrong, and also how in their ees 
Society at large would judge. Though there was considerable dimen ideals 
among teachers, they were in greater agreement when their егеп, wha 
Were compared than when comparison was made of their judgment as 


e gà 
cial standards" at all ages, but bs were 
The self-ideals of the younger group 


intercourse prior to marriage, and the 
their attitudes toward the relaxing of th 


Resistance to Change. The Suggestion is 
attitudes, as well as in the material on in 
earlier established beliefs and to show s 


orm», 
Í new products, new f a 


x É Чч E s: ors P 
packaging and informing the consumer, changes in political, economic 1 


d 
though those over 40 rejected change somewhat more frequently than di 


5 nt 
icy өк доменын Ro 


i 


m wd 
„ — | 


EU 
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under 40, w icm 
Bean ghe dod majority of the older rejected a change the young did also 
I fink parant t = willingness of students and parents to accept change find- 
dor 40 The phe er 40 were less willing to accept the new than were those 
what less villir E no poll (133) mentioned above showed older adults some- 
Dias n pe oa adults to break from political tradition on the 
to prefer fie idi ET ucker (116), also mentioned earlier, found older adults 
on ME ae as those just described, have not been designed to check 
«of Чер à sin the attitudes of the same people. How readily do attitudes 
tigation by Is кш" change? Two studies bear on this question. One inves- 
of js oe кез (64, 65) involved two testings two weeks apart with a number 
years of = attitude scales. Twenty-five individuals between 20 and 25 
аве, The Ашы matched on intelligence with 25 individuals over 40 years of 
5 m bi sets of attitude scale results were then correlated, keeping the 
ss tendon Т re eer With various types of analysis the older adults showed 
and expert dcs ter their responses. Marple (69) studied the effect of group 
undred ‘eh school upon the expressed opinions of three age groups. Three 
age 22.2 years) 96 students (mean age 17.7 years), 300 college students (mean 
Opinion scale tae 300 adults (mean age 39.1 years) were tested twice with an 
each group i he ae test following the first by one month. One-third of 
a second third ponded the second time with no intervening special influence; 
ird responded the second time after being informed of the original 


Judgm 
i ent of the group; and the third 100 of each group responded the second 


time 

aft E А rs 

after having been informed of the opinion of a group of experts. Under 
in attitude than 


ese sey nl 
id lona conditions the high school students shifted more 1 
ended to WI esee who in turn shifted more than did the adults. All groups 
hough the | а more to agree with group opinion than with expert opinion, 
that when de Aer also caused considerable shift. These studies clearly indicate 
Older adult eliberate attempts are made to change opinions and attitudes, the 
Ruch (04) a less responsive Their attitudes seem more rigid and crystallized. 
д ) suggested that the conservatism of older people might be explained 
i ine in learning ability that he has elsewhere 


l learn less effectively than do younger 
d in learning material opposed to 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT 


Certai Р 
rtain studies have been grouped together under the heading 
ality tests" were used in th 


an 3 
овар. either because ‘‘person { 
Cation in ecause the scope of the studies was too broad to permit rea 

Masc m sections of the paper. f 

emininit, inity- Femininity. Terman and Miles (112) have studie is 
Scale mind and related factors, using à specially designed Attitude-Interest 
Sa hich is differentially scored to yield à "imasculinity-femininity index. 
Emir. increased in the sample studied there was а consistent change toward 
9n owed on the part of the males, and a lesser change in the same direction 
ot th part of the females. The relationship between the M-F score and age Was 
s Ec same throughout the life span, however. Before adolescence for men 
Scores s early maturity for women, age correlated positively with M-F 
ever | ut after these ages the correlation was negative. As a group, men are 
igh again as masculine after their thirties as they were 1n the eighth grade, 
School or college. Strong's studies (102; 103, pP- 230-234) involving а 


“personality 
e investiga- 
dy classifi- 


ve studied masculinity- 
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E « differ- 
become more feminine as age increases, but Strong points out that ecx or 
ences are still marked in old age. The reversal in trend during the que 
early twenties apparent in Terman's studies was not confirmed by dies rely 

Changes in Adjustment: Personality Test Results. A number qe 
to age differences in emotionality and neuroticism as measured M Peoria 
tests. Willoughby (126, 128) using a revision of the З озн. d. 
Schedule found wives to score as more emotional than spinsters ode ed little 
Score as more emotional than men. Married and unmarried men di a early" 
in test score. When the test results were analyzed with respect to i , edod 
maturity and old age appeared to be the periods of greatest stress with We. 
of relative calm in between. There was a typical rise with age for poe iate 
items (prefer quiet amusements, avoid crowds, prefer vacation зат this 
prefer to spend odd moments reading). W illoughby is of the opinion E, 
does “not indicate any emotional disturbance, worry, anxiety, RTAC 
etc., but merely reflects something like a reorientation of interests i "ehe vit 
ing age.” This suggestion that the diagnostic significance of particular 


wisdom, when such tests are used, of analyz 
vidual item responses as well as total test sci 
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5 
$ Ў tenes 
Sexual tensions, relative el of in- 
earning power, and relative macie o 
d rise up to the early 60's may reflec 


younger teachers, ‚е dea 
Pintner and his associates (84, 85) have Teported results of tentune аа 
adults with the Bernreuter, A slight but Statistically unreliable relatio 
with age but none with length of time de 
relationship between score on the Thurs 


d age! 
tone Personality Schedule an E 
the case of 252 adult prisoners, С. б 


- Miles ( reported no relationship ?* - 
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tween B 
ernreuter s 1 
Tepotted cores and age in one | 
арр: B paper, but elsewh f. i 
of the P from the same study, ES НО ЛЫГЫ" Ы; ; хаце el 
ing in this ы where an r of —.20+.04 with age a p bf шесе 
older college Кен вн uos results of an unpublished study of ае 
а inferiority ЖЫ ча Miles (72, p. 639) suggests that ТА ets fh fe 
older Bronte” es are exhibited or experienced by the large p dori tl 
т people. у majority of 
E ges in Adj : Ni 
Which в Adjustment: Non-Test Evi 
shee ? 5 vidence. Those studi i 
RE late 30's езш M ene with increased age up to vedic tose | an 
iater ied ue per dieci Moe НЕО from the Gluecks (23) arr. 
iant of 6 . In fact aging (maturation) appe d 
occurri 3 factors investigated in explaini урен а 
tring among ex pri ed in explaining the decrease in c iminali 
activities bende i er A rising trend in improvement in all eh d 
gelsed ан he passage of time. However, those people w 
thereafter. i wi by 36 seemed unlikely to do so їп any а ee 
ere, of course, important differences in the rate with which 


Merent peo 
people "age." ^ 
ge. he tendency to "settle down" noted in interest pat 


terns 

and in th 

Teported ; e Gluecks' study may li i j 

Aone the articles just ee He hehind ере adius Sa E 

Lo ation i 5 i 

p óf living еа the degree to which farmers were adjusted to their 

fiferences е ollected by Mangus and Cottam (67). They found no age 

B lcated phe e ne total way of life, but more older than younger adults 

and with their а with their farms and farming, with their living conditions, 
ith their chen ial-recreational life. The younger adults were better satisfied 

Брана js and the health of their families. 

© see What hte aspect of good adjustment. It will therefore be interesting 

ppear happiest in retrospect. The following figures indicate 


he pe; 
Percenta: 
ges of two groups, one of New York state old people the other of 


Wa old folk 
olk, who thought the different periods of life were the happiest: 


New York Iowa 
Chi (Morgan, 74) (Landis, 52)!* 
pn e 14.5% d 
Vae e MANO 18.9 19.3 
Mi ЙД. adulthood (25—45 years) 49.1 51.4 
таас уер) 12.4 5.8 
тегне (60а) 5.1 4.7 
ndecided or No Data 17 
Itwil No. of cases 7 370 450 
ill b 
ite кеа that the two studies are in rather close agreement, and both indi- 
ack tha more old people find youns adulthood to be happiest when looking 
n any other age. However; two-thirds of the spinsters and bachelors in 
le, said they were hap- 


hird of the married peop 


uggestive of the emptiness of 


ап 
155 study (52), but only a t 


Piest ; 

i t 

later y childhood and youth. This is perhaps $ 

h ars for single people since those who went on into marriage and parent- 
st complete and happy. Watson 


It years as the mo: 
cen happiness and age when he 


lationship betw! 
ing for several hundred gradu- 
Un- 


о 
(129) ee the young adu 
Correlated no evidence for a re 
ate stade present age with present happiness rati 

ents ranging in age from 20 to over 60, and averaging 30 years. 


1o 
Ex 
act figures were provided by Dr. Landis in a personal communication. 
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А " n 
doubtedly the question “How happy are you now?’ results in an ev MS. 
of a given age different from the judgment obtained when the same ap iest?" 
in retrospect with the question “What part of life do you think the B i, 

Inasmuch as “nervous” people are unstable or to some extent mala E tici 
data on age incidence of nervousness are pertinent here." Some relevan eee 
have been provided by Hamilton (29) who reported the relative fepe) 
which individuals of different ages seek out physicians for "nervous pro ented 
Two hundred nervous cases in a community of 30,000 population re abe 
the group tabulated. The 20's, 30's, 40's, and 50's were represented wit d nit 
the same frequency, whereas the first, second, seventh, eighth, an 60's no 
decades of life had relatively few cases. In short, from the 20's to the 
great change in frequency of nervousness appeared. е has 

Personality Change in the Menopause. The period of the ораш 
often been considered а period of increased nervousness, emotionality and $ were 
Yet it is striking that in data already cited (Hamilton, 29) nervous women ds 
encountered in the 40's when the menopause typically occurs with io YO. 
frequency than in the 50's when it seldom appears. The data of КШ) to 
(126, 127, 128), it will be recalled, show the fifth decade of life (the теве 
represent the calmest period of the adult years, and none of the other stu bance 
personality here reviewed has given any suggestion of increased pacer E 
during that period. This would seem to belie the generally accepted wi and, 
marked emotional changes during the menopause. Typical, on the othér kr 
of clinical observations are the following symptoms which have been obta 
from articles dealing with the climacteric and which may thus be assume 
represent the type of symptom in that clinical syndrome: Te 

Psychological Manifestations: Malaise, lack of interest, depressive states, indecis! 
hyperirritability, feelings of self-pity, à hanges 
ness, morbid worry, suspicion of husband, family, friends, feeling of inferiority, С 
in mood, decreased memory, 
self-destruction, a tendency to 
plasticity, exaggerated sense 

Physical Manifestations: 


:on (0 
ons, paresthesia of various parts of the body, palpitation ». 
e in heart beat, vague lower abdominal distress, irregular a 
; decrease in libido, varying degrees of impote a 
; unstable vasomotor reactions, lowered metabolic rate, noctur 


А ae x = 3 na 
Sweating, headaches, dizziness, nausea, increase in weight, easy tiring after ordi 
exertion, constipation. 


Werner (124) has indicated the frequency with which such symptoms ар, 
peared in 96 of these symptoms 


| 


.Tesearch i 
n 15 . bat а 
needed; certainly dogmatic statements regarding st! 
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40.8 
29.5 years. The n T 
involving an калы, ing conditions appears to be a complex endocrine crisis 
аа Е brought about by cessation of ovarian function the 
Psychological саана а ant е9 of the severity of the symptoms 
ence and йс, are also undoubtedly important ind ini Ё 
Tn od es of menopausal stress. е Бава 
" 1г ini H 
ЕН pine tne eimie evidence regarding personality changes during the 
attention and th e remembered that most of the cases studied sought medical 
evidence cb are not representative of the general population. But such 
Sonality test E ignored even though not in line with more systematic per- 
К ies. The only conclusion warranted at present is that more 
re inap Н i 
propr? Ы 1 ress at this age 
Pause ы mm It is even possible that the "storm and stress” of the mend 
never really d out to be the same type of will-o'-the-wisp as the traditional, but 
emonstrated, "storm and stress" of adolescence. 


Facto 
rs Rei ; è 
has been eon Good Adjustment. From time to time in this review there 
lation as to reasons for age changes in adjustment. At this 
d, some relating to age 


Point sey 

ыст of research findings will be summarize 

ut which see m others to factors related to adjustment in old age 

That dra etheless grow out of earlier developmental trends. 

Adjustment ee milieu in which an individual matures will affect his later 
tional stability. been suggested in a study by Gundlach (25). Although emo- 

Interesting Eos Же not correlated to апу marked degree with age in his study, 

Social LS s appeared when the data were plotted with reference to the 
Maturity. Th present when the subjects ofa particular age reached social 

almost all th hus more neuroticism appeared among the group who had had 
abits and eir maturity since depression time, but who were brought up in the 

among sede deque of the 1920's. Fewer high neurotic Scores were foun 

fame but wh who were able to get established as adults before the depression 

World war ТЇ were too young to have had the military experience of the first 
ehind apr his type of analysis is highly suggestive as to the causal factors 

parent changes in neuroticism with age; and represents а real advance 


оу 
кы age studies. 
give cent why old folks designated particular phases of life 
e insight into factors making for good adjustment. 


Peop| ә 
е ү ЖЧ Р: б 
n Landis's Iowa study (50) mentioned marriage ап 
i n fact those who never mar- 


Teaso 
ĉason fi ; 
пед kite young adulthood as happiest. 
requently named youth rather than young adulthood as the happiest 
iti basis for their choice. 


Period 
z a : t 7 i 
nd mentioned parties and social activities a5 
If of Morgan's subjects 


hen 

ask H + 

(7. sked the causes of their happiness more than ha { 
; also mentioned were interest in 


n Р 
amed family and personal relationships; 
i When asked what 


; health, religion, money, travel, and independence. 
ays, they most freque 


mi : 
Кб ы ^ most from their younger t 
members of family, health an sical activity, work, soc! 
iated with happi- 


les 
ae that 
4 missed nothing." med associa 


as happiest may 
Most of the old 
d children as the 


Work 
they 


Among the factors that see i 
uccess 1n work, (b) suc 


Dess П 
сеу in Valore study (120) were (a) enjoym 5 r 
ardw ealing with people, and -tude of "serious, deliberate, earnest, 
оны living rather dilettante-18m. 
N in love appeared to be the chi 
adjusted | old age arrives, what factors ten! 
and from those who seem poorly adjusted? 
(13 by Morgan (74) are again the basic sou 


) and Lawton (56) have also reported pertinent findings- 


iate those who are well 
i Landis (49, 51, 
rce of evidence though Conkey 
Both Landis and 
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: ; ; joyme! 
Morgan arrved at an adjustment score based on subjects rating of Ws 
of life, the extent to Which they had enough to do to occupy their иш Во! 
they had hobbies, time for visiting and were relatively free from wor 


2 A 2 bies an 
(and like it), are in better health, have more social contacts, eee hobbies 
recreations, and would like to live their lives over again. It shou 


h ang 
Retirement from one’s regular job forces upon the male a more definite си à 
in life activities than is true of the female. Conkey (13) stresses bee intérim 
of great importance to good adjustment in old age: (a) strong or ev m fron 
or activities, (b) economic independence or security, and (c) free bs pas 
physical handicaps. Of these, interests are most important. Living ds adjust 
(e.g. reminiscing and keeping relics) seems to be a hindrance to goo | 
ment. ct o 
As might be expected good adjustment in old age is largely а БИП 
good adjustment prior to old age. It is noteworthy that the beter to relivé 
subjects in both Morgan’s and Landis's studies more frequently wishe 


5 to 
А 2 H icture 
their lives, presumably because better adjusted people have a rosier p 

view in retrospect. 


MOTIVATIONS, ASPIRATIONS, Lire Puttosopuy 

One of the most important changes that 
their drives to action. What 
what are some of the major age differenc 
live by and fo. at different ages? In gene 
tions. Material on interests and attitudes 


Personal Problems and Wishes. The kinds 
ages face and the things they wish fi 
goals and Purposes.’ In an effort to 
(108, 109, 110) asked 


" ent 
of problems people of died 
or should give some insight into cha x 
discover the problems of people Sym ate 
high school students, college students, and adult gra yas 
een life areas in terms of the degree to which each M 
ults as a group have been briefly desc 
iking 


ttleworth (96, Figs. 317-318). A stri cin. 
d g 5 


+ asa 
seemed outstanding ^". 


their life plans dist P ne 
elves, and hence have greater pone sug 
'ambitions,"is But nonetheless, this stu 


13 Osburn and Murphy (77) used Symonds’ 


" 
` идоп-соШейё 
Procedure with 170 adult “поп-С0! ds’ 
students enrolled in 


mon 
evening school, Certain differences between these and Sy 


к= —_————. 


Ccordi 
. ing to Jones (40), who discus 
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ves: first the waxing and waning 
and concern with occupation and 
with “spiritual” and philosophi- 


gests in i 
ei M important changes in life motiv 
B dba sex; second, the need for money 
values: gs;and third, an increased concern 
Wilson 
B 12 i 
еһе оГ к aD eompar the wishes of two groups of elderly people with th 
economic рабы зс It was apparent that cultural and ee 
ate life. A s and chronological age affect people’ vishes i i 
ae mong the most frequent wi h n abes а 
"TIE 1 wishes of the older group were gene - 
А ниен та of mind, to live with family, etc.), bec RANA 
NES more С em sports, diversions. In general the wishes of the old 
не а = of attainment compared to the wishes of college students 
анус m i ysis of wishes and personal problems based on a more 
mple of a wider age range should throw considerable light 


RD prc 
by B inonde: and Physical Change. Changes with age in sex drives suggested 
Various ages roma are clearly demonstrated in studies of sexual activit 
то s. Terman (111) and Pearl (81 n n d e 
P steadily with i (81) have shown frequency of coitus to 
erotic practice with increased age, and other studies (15, 16) indicate auto- 
Necessary to s to become less frequent with advancing age. It is perhaps un- 
Coitus and ош out that sex life does not end with the reproductive life, both 
amilton and ie id practices being reported in ages past the climacteric. 
Ove affairs up t acGowan (30) have given some indication of the frequency of 
twenties with de about 45. The peak ages were the late teens and the early 
Second peal Н ЧЕрсази frequency to the forties. There was a suggestion of a 
40th Уа the 40 s, especially for women. Whether this is due toa woman's 
mance is i giving her “а more frantic sense than it gives the man that ro- 
Indeed Кыт with her youth” has yet to be checked by research,—as 
i Aes £. whole question of the romantically dangerous 40's. i 
or changes ‘a ion with this last point (and possibly significant as a background 
аре to inv other motives) is the fact that subjective signs of growing old are 
olve physical symptoms пее as frequently as mental symptoms. 
ecomi es (4 sed some findings by Giese, the average age 
young Em resp ed old is 49 years, but symptoms Were first noted as 
TO Sex, aident one person and as old as 82 by another! Changes in motor abil- 
í е more ed ation, metabolic activity, were among the physical symptoms. 
5 noticing ares people reported a higher percentage of such mental signs ` 
cies to m eun thought them old, changes in intellectual interests, tend- 
cational Drives and Satisfactions.“ Material aspects 
dingly strong motives in the American cul- 
section to examine data on vocational rest- 
vity that has depended upon personal 
ote changes with age in vocational motives. 
nal establishment in society for men ap- 


of life—money and 


оса 
“a a ne a excee 
l SSness Sal be the purpose of this : 
tive and i satisfaction, and on product! 
ier nitiative, in an effort to n 

ge toward success and perso 


he same asa 


s ranked about t 
sted in this 


wa! 
ore intere: 


09 
їп 7 H 
gs were evident. "Philosophy of life,” for example; 
eared m 


Prob] 
Toblem 
lifearea by both groups, but Symonds’ college group арр 
iy: $ 
Thi. E 
Monds " section concerns men 
the part 08) points out that his 
агас of women. In many аѕре 
erize the two sexes. 


data relates to males, but Sy- 
and receptivity” on 


primarily- Most of the 
“passivity 
t trends will 


data indicate 2 greater n 
cts of age change it appears that differen 
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pursued work for specific vocational Purposes, while those between 40 and 
were beginning to take courses for non-vocational reasons, and those over 
mentioned vocational reasons practically not at all. 


: басо" 
б) also found increased satisfac no 


"m 
y 


O > 
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E and Cultural Values. In later maturity concern over job and 
гены ic matters seems to lessen, and interest shifts to matters of philosa- 
life ta Е зь, and culture. Symonds (96), it will be recalled, found philosophy of 
son (28) fo ai interest at 50 than at 15; Tucker (116) and Hall and Robin- 
ЖҮ Smith (07 more favorable attitudes toward religion among older age groups; 
pa ) found older people taking adult evening courses choosing courses 
агу i. her than vocational value. _Heidler and Lehman's study (33) of 
Дока кш uctions indicates that in the 50's and 60's philosophical, historical, 
E s буен i and critical prose is most frequently written; the suggestion here is 
Nos all evaluation of life by older people. And G. S. Hall (26) believed 

people become older they become increasingly interested in the better- 


P of mankind. 

ters, = pep and religious concerns are of co 

К Аат а few studies have attempted to analyze 

ages ed a dv Kingsbury (44) reports the reasons people of different 

inportant going to church. W ith increasing age the church appears less 
as a place to hear music and literature, as а place to make friends, 


or А 
con do qum ice a philosophy of life. There was à marked increase 
With ass a desire "to keep alive the spirit of Christ" and increasing concern 
urance regarding immortality. The latter had been important in youth, 
were more 


uta 
cities lay dormant between 25 and 50, when people possibly 
ed with the here-and-now and its attendant responsibilities. Ina study 
increased concern 


publi ; 
lished in 1900, Starbuck (99) also found evidence of an 1 
increase both in belief in and rejection of 


Immo H з 
i rtality with age, which was interpreted by Starbuck as indicating that 
d must be decide 


im ity у 
ану is а problem t 
increased v the other. In this study belief in 1 Ч life within 
eelings P age, as did also the rejection e beliefs as unessential. 
Creases ы ependence, reverence, and oneness with God also showed age 1n- 
ife Ration both sexes, though more strikingly in the case of women. Various 
Perfecti MES were analyzed by Starbuck and grouped into “altruistic and self- 
increas e) motives; both bypes tended to become more important with 
explanai l age in the case of women, but tended to decrease among men. In 
Preciated id for the opposite trend for men, Starbuck suggests that males ap- 
Dime more in their youth and hence tended to record them more 
n. 
that [sca as the findings here 5 
"philos portant changes occur W 
leu of life.” This should prove E 
It is terns. Certain trends in aspect: ) have ben рте 
a ыы to discern а general pattern in the lives of people? Bü ер, " 
ieee ere to mark out some of the major tre ist in total life pat- 
Profess? analyzing approximately 300 biographie: p 
ment ions. She reached the conclusion” that events, € eal 
Д He show a period of expansion, of stability, and of res r p 
iological curve though lagging S0mew at behind. In in 


urse extremely complex mat- 
in detail the nature of the 


they are sufficient to indicate 
n what might be termed 
for research. 


ummarized are, 


3 A "n 
in " Rubinow (91) published in English a synopsis of Bühler's monograph ае 
(апу 2180) in which were presented the supporting data for these conclusio. e (UR 
of if, as described what seems to him on an empirical basis to constitute the major P ases 

ife and their characteristics. G- S. Hall (26) has written a volume recording his 


о 
ugh ts on growing old. 


= 
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spiritual and mental factors predominate the high point is deferred to the ng Е: 
latter part of life; and where life activities are dominated by physical facto à 
(strength, beauty), the peak is reached earlier and the psychological Cae 
more closely parallels the biological curve. Bühler notes several phases of t 
life span: Ж 

1. In early life (adolescence, young adulthood) activities have a preparatory or pro- 
visional character (non-specified activities); З iif 

2. at about 30 begins the period of “specification and definiteness in work” when 
choices of mates and job have been made and energies are rather well directed; 

3. at about 45 comes a period of testing results and accomplishments—whether one 
has attained the position, success, income for which he strove; f 

4. next is a period wherein striving for the desired success dominates the life picture 

5. Finally there isa period of looking back on life. 


Д ean T В + jective man- 
contained in this review. The pattern was arrived at in a very subjective к е 
ner, however, and its greatest contribution lies in providing hypotheses 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS PE 
The plan of this review thus far has been to summarize with little critic 


" ap" 
at different ages are selected on progressively different bases. Trends may ар . 
factors operating rather than reveal true 


H er- 
: ‹ ential selection may also tend to obscure Pis 
sonality changes related to a particular period, e.g. the menopause. This 50 


y er- 
of error has been overlooked by many Investigators who interpret age dife 
ences much too literally, and indeed the error is difficult to avoid when ев". 
cussing age data. Often in this paper reference has been made to age "chang 
"when, more accurately, “differences between age groups” is meant. been 
Assuming that representative samples of the various age groups Лаба the 


obtained, a further common error lies in the assumption that age alone ! that 
psychologically significant variable. 


along with age go differences in cultur. 


differences or changes. A differ 


ferent (perhaps even opposite) trends will be found to characterize the two 8 “the 
developing as they do under differing cultural influences. There is alway” in 
danger of generalizing on too little evidence, especially when, as is the E сш 
the pyschology of adult life, studies are so few and so limited to particula eat 
have not had opportunity to 4P 


чу = = 
ypes of factors might fruitfully be studied. with reference to t 


th ; : 
. the findings in detail. In this connec 


. and gi 

E give only general tren 

Biden. It is not unlikely that in certai 
."ciently rapid to make much finer age group 
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NP x ре expected that the first explorers in an area of research 
NO E el^ with discovering the general trends, and leave to later 
EC у а E entifying the conditions that cause variations in those 
е к e ess has thus far been directed toward discovering either 
ET riens con ee for adult personality change or the interrelations . 
Dueh studies personal ity traits at the different adult ages." The need for 
ies is obvious. It would be desirable to know, for instance, whether 
ive interests will result, as seems likely, in the main- 
to accept change. The following 
heir relationships 


ү maintenance of act 
na illi 
nce of mental alertness and willingness 


tural level, intelligence, occupation, economic 


Status, i 
ме glandular and other organic changes, various life demands (as, for ex- 
, occupational and financial pressures which seem sometimes to crowd out 


o 5 

Vosges a marital status, presence of children. Some hints as to the influ- 
Th is to = actors on personality change are provided in studies reviewed here. 
Thorndike Asc a number of investigators (notably Strong, 100, 103; 
individ n 3; Willoughby, 128) that they have reported age differences for 
ual items, thus permitting at least an "inspectional"" weighing of the 


relati - А 
hs contribution of various factors. 
ng-time longitudinal studies will undoubtedly go 4 long way toward 


eliminati 

Nds some of the difficulties just outlined, and should provide invaluable 

and ETN not otherwise obtainable.!* Such studies are however, expensive 

follow-u 3 yielding returns. While the foundations should be laid for later 

Ec there is an immediate need for data on adult years. Improved cross- 

NS studies are probably most practical and should contain no serious 
ness if adequate precautions are taken to obtain representative samples of 

f data on ea 


vari : о З 
ious age groups, to obtain а variety 0 ch subject, and to analyze 
tion, it may be well to stress the desirability 


s than have been used in studies to date. Grouping 
scure important differences 
ds that have limited value for understanding develop- 
n phases of adult life changes are suf- 
ings (perhaps even by single years) 


it = 
ү E using finer age grouping 
en years, or even larger intervals, i 


esirable. 


A final comment. Studies summarized in this paper might well be considered 


efbloratory, They have sampled various procedures with different groups, and 
iun have been more significant in the hypotheses suggested than in the 
angen themselves. A considerable amount of spade work has been done, an 

ain generalizations are already well based in research findings; yet, in gen- 
of adults investiga- 
permit suc 

g the Bern- 


s in obtaining the cooperation 
data from the same people to 
p of adults to takin: 


31), are of interest. 
i serious problems. 


d extremely difficult 
nal checks will, how- 


PN agri because of the difficultie 
anal ave seldom obtained the necessary 
eo In this connection the objection 
x. Personality Inventory, reported by Hampton ( 
Whe; Desirable as longitudinal studies are; y 
еп a study is pursued over à 50 to 75 year perio 


t H 
ыша age change from cultural change (perio 
rela t be of assistance) and psychological tests 
now е sufficiently to the contemporary cultui ea 
dim - Where such tests are used it will be necessary to compare Я 1 
Шегепе ages with different or obsolete tests, 2 procedure little better than comparing 
s done in cross-sectional studies. 


1 в К 
ferent individuals with the same test as i 
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г can | 
eral, the data available are so meager that almost any ael. ttes 
make a worthwhile Contribution. It js hardly necessary to pom hs id age 
theoretical and Practical implications of research in maturity a E Much 
sufficiently great to warrant considerable expenditures of time an з ава 
is to be learned regarding human motivation, for example, by e amd 
the background of lifespan changes in physical energy and in life de 


ersal in 
about 25 years of age when a rev 14018: 
trend occurs; change is then slower and in the opposite direction. Late 


ын activi- 
nterest data also reveal a tendency on the part of adults to spore new 
ties involving the disruption of established habits or the undertaking of ! 


5 
Pun al эрни implication 
- This disinclination to learn may have greater implicatio 
for educators of adults than th i 


y 
ability to learn. шел! 
һе relationship between active Participation and good айана 
apparent at any age. In studies of good adjustment 1n old age the main 


hat аё 
It is also qoem ea indi- 
studies employing Personality tests should carry the analysis of tren 
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bu ; 
армон t = Ree See vocational restlessness and dis- 
леа аа e 40's. is represents an important area for further 
Bp long been assumed that the period of menopause or climacteric 
tive me nen of physiological and psychological disturbances. Quantita- 
Коно а. m on the latter are quite consistent in revealing no undue 
fend istik bance nor increased rate of personality change to occur. How- 
A iei ar clinical opinion to the contrary, more research is needed. 
белеу үа ailable facts on the motivations of people at different ages are ex- 
careful et T Perhaps no area of the psychology of adult life is so in need of 
waning 4. a Among the major trends now apparent are (a) the waxing and 
реа Ше sex drive and related social interests, (b) the strong vocational 
tothe Ton young adulthood and later last minute efforts to attain success, and 
9. nie iR ы of philosophy of life and cultural values. 
age еге ual differences among adults of any age are extremely great, and 
to such il in many instances are strikingly less than differences related 
actors as sex, occupation, education. 
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profession has been prolific: such in- 


In devising psychological tests our 
In validating them we have performed 


е now number in the thousands. 4 
ess distinction, but there are now available a fairly large number of tests 
of proven value for various purposes. In the long term study and improvement 
of the tests we have devised, however, the record of our profession has not been 
50 satisfactory. 
Fortunately, there are a few brilliant exceptions to this last statement, ex- 
ceptions which fully demonstrate the possibilities of psychological measure- 
ment. Most of this work has been performed by teams, and followed up, after 
its value has been demonstrated, by numbers of individual psychologists. 
d erman's work at Stanford with the Binet Test comes to mind as an example of 
à test carefully worked out over à period of time by a group of psychologists; 
а has resulted in innumerable studies by others, which have in turn resulted in 
ol knowledge of the test, of its uses, and of the characteristic it measures. 
he work of Paterson and his associates and students at the University of 
Minnesota in the field of manual and mechanical aptitudes is another illustra- 
Чоп, Thorndike's work at Columbia in group intelligence testing, and Thur- 
Stone's work at Chicago on the isolation and measurement of primary mental 
abilities, also stand out as examples of test experimentation carefully thought 
9ut and persistently followed through over а period of years. n à 
The work now being reviewed is an outstanding addition to this list of dis- 


Unguished applications of psychological methods to the measurement of human 
tion, in that it represents largely 


abilities and traits. It is perhaps a unique addi 
the interest and ы» of one man, and in that it deals with an aspect 
of the field of personality rather than with general or special aptitudes. Б 
The value of such а contribution can perhaps best be demonstrate y : 
Comparison of its outcomes with that of another. Three years ago bot pu 
Tought together the results of the then published studies of a WI EAS 
Personality inventory. The original work on the inventory had been we ee 
ceived and carefully carried out. It had enjoyed, and still enjoys, 4 paguen 
Ah is, in contrast with that of most res of personali SA 
putespread and well-earned. Some one 
ublished in professional journa 
nm been prepared by the test’s author, 
ventory, had apparently cast it adrift on 
Ham gone many places, but, pilotless, vem 
Ppointing. This may be because the personality 1n* 


Vith limi Gr ridespre 
th limited possibilities, but the wi P might have 


ее lines su hat systema 
а ggests that sy 1 : ach other unne 
ents. The many published studies duplicated е which should have 


Points ly discove 3 ; 

апа xplored many newy ©. he inventor: 

ееп ha ke pig ddr which might have been made in t F. y 
И Strong, Е. К., Jr Vocational Interests of Men Womens Siento! Unive 
s ‚Е. К., э : 

alif.: Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp- ххїх+? 


plied psychology. 1 
ishments Were dis- 
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the 
as a result of some of the investigations were not made, partly becana m 
authors of the studies had no responsibility for the test, and per E stidis 
cause the author of the test had no responsibility for the studies. КЕЙ oil 
reflected the varied interests and opportunities of a large number Si Sah Чү 
psychologists. No one person ог group of persons was ie a dea. 
integration of the results of the investigations, nor with the plar M T 
execution of other studies which might explore untouched pod sone 
suggested refinements. As a result, the inventory in question is p the other 
what doubtful value in spite of years of study and pages of print. j^ ene fruit 
hand, the work of Terman, Thorndike, Thurstone, and Strong has o d traits 
in tests of known value and in greater knowledge of the abilities an terest 
with which they deal. This is to no small extent due to the continuing able for 
persistent activity, and coordinating ability of the psychologists responsi 
the original work. her 
In the Vocational Interests of Men and Women Strong has brought tog Я 
the results of nearly twenty years of work with his Vocational Interest iis 
Although it deals largely and at length with his work on his test, the 59 andi 
brings together the results of other studies using his interest inventory for thé 
work with the inventories to which his is related. Other пилите M 
inventorying of interests are considered when work with them throws а rise: for 
light on problems which Strong considers pertinent, but not пе ventory 
example, the Kuder Preference Record is barely mentioned, the Cleeton In 


n : S e E intereso 
notatall. Despite recent Important work with information tests of in 
interest tests, as contrasted w 


ee 
ith inventories, are dismissed in less than P 
es of Burtt, Flanagan, Super, and bow . 
er different approaches of R. B. Cattell an ry are 
Even some studies with Strong's inven f 0 
e reviewer's investigation of the relations ii ute 
nterests, when they do not seem to con топи" 
of the book. As the volume reaches the he 


+ n . H i to 
1 its present form this intentional cutting 
Strictly relevant is understandable, 


Bo 
even though a more comprehensi i uded 
the closely related topics which he has ex¢ 


t suP 
Tter's much briefer monograph, although ^ii un 


clear and conci 
for those who have not specialized in 


l mation concerning th 
veloping the inventory, the methods 


use finds the desired material in the well-organized body of the book. 


th Zl 
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imo Macri Г general introduction, includes chapters on the nature of interest, 
Ben ai E of interests both estimated and inventoried, the differentiation and 
Bises ire the use of the Vocational Interest Blank, scoring the blank, and 
Strong's Sin e e of all types of persons. Part II goes into detail concerning 
cM ә nown work on the differentiation and classification of interests. Part III 
Ашу demain on the various types of interest factors, namely occupational level, 
Sub Age) ond pem interest maturity, age (largely from his earlier Change of Interest 
ic he results of factor analysis studies of Strong's scales. Part IV, guidance 

n interests, deals at length with the permanence of interests, the prediction of 


vocati. : + А ч " 
onal satisfaction, the interpretation of interest profiles, and the use of interest and 


aptitu i i r 
de tests in counseling. Part V consists of two chapters on the differentiation of the 


Superio inferi i 
r Írom the inferior members of occupational and academic groups, as contrasted 


with the di ые = Я 
he differentiation of occupations as 1n the rest of the volume. Part VI is concerned 


wi ; 
p (more of skilled workmen, and presents new and impor 
Sewer р use of interest scales at the lower occupational levels; in fact, the 
covery whi t ч material with the zest of one who is making an important new dis- 
M si tered à inc eed it is. Part VII goes into the details of the various scoring problems 
ey БЫ ен uring the course of work with the test, and the solutions proposed and tried. 
faking ed chapters deal with miscellaneous problems of racial differences, heredity, 
Rese rest, and the composition of criterion groups. The preview or summary in the 
part of the book does not detract from the interest and value of the more detailed 


Presentation which follows. 


g has focused his attention on the de- 


vel э: | P s 
OS a and study of his inventory, he has in that very process given much 
rfi t to and gathered much material on questions concerning the nature of 
interests, As is so often the case, a contribution to applied science has developed 


877 contribution to pure science. 
Dus emp studies of college students by Strong and others have shown that 
mediat Sep rs are fairly stable during the college period and the years 1m- 
high s n following. Administration of the Vocational Interest Inventory to 
are sj & hool students demonstrated that the vocational interests of adolescents 
that imilar in kind and not very different in degree from those of adults, and 
Also interest scores are fairly stable during adolescence and early adulthood. 
eed Carter's and Strong's comparison of the interests of monozygotic ant 
eee twins, of fathers and sons, revealed relationships comparable 1n their 
the re to those other studies have shown for intelligence, but lesser 1n degree: 
29 сос for monozygotics is .50, for dizygotics .28, for fathers and sons 
average of 22 scales). 


d "These findings throw some light on the origin of int ) 
Swer to those who object to the use of a test standardized on adults in work 


den adolescents. That patterns of vocational interests begin to be clear cut in 
olescence and remain fairly stable throughout life, indicates that the test can 
Ое used in vocational guidance at the high school level and that vocational 
interests are not acquired as the result of vocational experience. The interests 
9f high school boys can and do resemble those of experienced engineers, printers, 
and accountants, even though they have never had direct and intimate contact 


With their work, and these resemblances are relatively stable. If these interests 
cational experience, is it to be concluded that 


a 

ite therefore not the result of vo p С ; 
ey are inherited? A case of this sort might be made on the basis of the 
above data, but Strong is too he results of other nature-nurture 


Nature of Interests. Although Stron 


nterests and provide an 


familiar with t 
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$ on- 
studies and has studied his own test too carefully to reach such a айар A 
clusion. His answer is that interests are not inherited in the zn = resilta 
physical traits, but are learned, and that this learning is partly envi 
inherited characteristics. Interest is the expression of reactions to iue we 
ment. The reaction of liking-disliking is the result of satisfactory Mer 
factory dealing with that aspect of the environment. Strong po ез tisfactory 
he points out that evidence on the whole question is meager, та rests mig 
dealing with objects depends upon abilities which are inherited. nte Ч abilities 
therefore be said to be the outcome of interaction between inheritec Ee 
and the environment. That the relationship of ability and тыа с. boy 
is, he suggests, the result of environmental differences: whereas an epe be 
with fine finger coordination might normally want to make arrows, an h repair- 
encouraged in his interest, an American boy might want to be a watc Шс. 
man ог a dentist, and would be encouraged or discouraged in such ar EAE, 
according to the social status and mobility of his parents. In any Na reU is 
concludes, his data show that the contribution of environment to in has ій 
made at an early date, in the home and in the elementary school. This 
portant possible implications for vocational orientation programs. ade bY 
Interest as a. Predictor of Vocational Success. Attempts have been m satis- 
various researchers to use measures of interest as predictors of pe АШ 
faction, and stability in an occupation. The correlations between abili ed that 
success having been found to be far from perfect, it was generally assum f these 
interest and personality accounted for the rest of the variance. Tests o nd re- 
factors were therefore seized upon eagerly to round out test batteries a When 
gression equations for the prediction of vocational or academic a m then 
Fryer wrote his comprehensive review of interest research in 1931, aie 
published studies led him to conclude that interest and achievement M ments 
related. Since that time, however, further work with improved instru som 
and methods has shown that a measure of interest is, to some extent ep that 
circumstances, a predictor of success or failure. In an occupation suc differen 
of life insurance salesman, for example, the succ 
tiated from the unsuccessful men, the c 
Strong's life insurance salesman key being 
tionship, for as Strong points out this 
and on a restricted range of subjects. 


essful are rather well 


f carry“ 


> E piliza- 
ing on the work. Thus in the studies of the Minnesota Employment Sta h 


х P her 5 
cupational groups. It is bec 
prising, but perhaps a function of the criterion or of the types of ju t scores 
be made, that Strong found no differences in the teaching interes 
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р сета ек successful and unsuccessful, whereas in the case of foremen in a 
са P ant ratings of success yielded a correlation of .34 with scores on the 
om 5 scale. The data for aviators are suggestive however, even though 
ey ah in question are small, for volunteers scored higher than others on the 
2 » while successfully employed pilots were not differentiated from other 

unteers who failed in training. 
in p concerning measured interest and scholarship are similar to these last 
qd trend, in that correlations with grades are low while the relationship 
(LUN n oie at in a course of training and score on the appropriate in- 
e im e tends to be high even when academic failures are excluded from 
an а Thus of dental students who scored A or B+ on the dentists’ 
ea s freshmen, 96% graduated; of those who scored B or В-, 67% graduated; 
s ose who scored C, 25% graduated. Similar results were found with home 
рш students, and, although Strong does not mention the study, with 
ue by Williamson. Strong's general summary (529) of the relationship be- 
oH interest scores and scholarship 1s typical of his judicious summaries of 

problems: 
All this suggests the following hypothe: 


sis: If a student has sufficient interest to elect 


3 ue his grades will depend far more on his intelligence, industry, and previous 
ir iiy than on his interest. Interest affects the situation, however, 1n causing the 
fad to mech what he is interested in and not to elect courses 1n which he is not in- 
little ed, Whena student discovers he has mistakenly elected a course 11 which he finds 
E interest, he will finish it about as well as other courses but he will not elect further 
of E. ofa similar nature. Because of this situation it is difficult to obtain a real measure 
T e relationship between interest and scholarship, since those with less than a fair 
nount of interest in the subject seldom take the course at all. 
ae reviewer would be inclined to call the above statement a conclusion 
aan than a hypothesis, in view of the evidence on hand. Further substantia- 
whi or it is found in a study of Strong’s in a recent issue of this journal, in 
ich Army Specialized Training Program students of psychology, many of 


whom had no special interest in their major, were the subjects. The nature of 
t test scores and 


T group gave the investigator a less restrict 1 k 
arger number of relatively uninterested students ase the correlations 
po interest test scores and grades in psychology were as high as those be- 
Ween intelligence test scores and the same criterion. à Pug 

Strong has well pointed out, however, that achievement 15 not a suitable 


Criterion of the validity of an interest test. He says (548): 
nterests are concerned in terms of the kinds of 


Occupati as i 
things nea eepe iced is little justification for believing that men can be 
Stouped on an interest basis with respect to the procedures employed regardless of a 
things handled. Differences between superior and inferior men in any oe wou 
ae ningly pertain to how they handle things, since a! mee handla diei i te 
ings. If so, it may actually be that the interests of super! r and pL ds 
came field are " ike. On the other hand, the lack of success in di eren iating th 
Superior from "uae may be the result of inadequate пеша T a Сезан d 
Justified at present because the more extensive investigations listed above ^a 


t . . 

Los uri ася i tigations which used a 
The studi ferred to in the quotation are Invests сет; 3 3 
Tather mo pem riate approach ose already cited in this review. 
nstead of NM 14 ind to predict suc i with occupational differentia- 
tion keys, they Доре keys based on the differentiation of successes from fail- 
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i t superior 
ures within a given occupation. Thus Ryan and Johnson found pe a ite 
salesmen and service men were not differentiated from inferior 


W oc- 
Interest as a Predictor of Vocational Satisfaction. Recognizing be 
cupational interest inventories might not be predictors of Success) Lie indices 
chologists have continued to use them on the assumption that they ke has sub: 
of probable vocational adjustment and satisfaction. Strong himse кү С 
scribed to this hypothesis. On page 14 he writes: “Interests indicate е 
Чоп.” Не роеѕоп tostate: "Satisfaction may or may not be related toe cial aes 
or to ability or to success as viewed by another... The desire for i trite 
proval is an important ingredient in satisfaction." He points out and illu 


tories, and hence another interpr, 
of interest as a determiner of 
achievement (18). The direction of effort is 
cess and satisfaction, Concerne 


: rsor- 
been done by studies using approaches such as that of Sarbin and Anders e 
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cupati š Е В 
leadership up arts work in this area was started under W. V. Bingham's 
тта dies epp group of applied psychologists who were as- 
he Bret World des the Саш ea wit of Technology immediately after 
that group aes ia us continued with his work along these lines after 
Bree wo this area involved, among other things, the working out of 
T. L. Kelle bugs, formulas, activity in which he had the effective help of 
Despite ed nd in which many amateurs and some experts are still engaged. 
M eni pe D for the development of a simple and time-saving scoring 
His н g d consistently held out for the most valid possible technique. 
24 of his x ag ustrated by various journal articles and by chapters 23 and 
^ ] Pe been marked both by a willingness to test the value of 
Fos Foch p.e simplifications and by an insistence that, before a modifica- 
Mau? tov unlap's is adopted for use, the experiment provide an affirmative 
е la question, ‘Does the simplified method distinguish between oc- 
Strong nt оар as well as the more complex?" If the answer was negative, 
Of the part s: i the simplification. This attitude has resulted in a great interest 
even атакгы о users їп more easily scored inventories such as Kuder's, and 
ER и et or some tests of spurious face validity, but the wealth of data 
the face g Strong's blank, his insistence on high standards of efficiency, and 

easing availability of machine scoring should assure him a substantial 


B of discriminating users. 
Exo problem to which Strong had to fin 
Earlier 4 iris needed for the standardization an 
A eias ies, including that made by Cowdery under Strong's supervision 
Mister qe e the latter to continue his work at Stanford, had sug- 
group (638 groups of as few as 100 men should be sufficient for the normative 
oi the ng ) As his work progressed, however, he found that increasing the size 
groups a ER group increased the validity of the inventory, and that, when 
sary Whe. many as 400 to 500 men were used, cross-validation was not neces- 
* en getting cases 1S difficult, it is better, according to his data, to put 


th i : 
em all in the norming group than to save some for a check on the validity of 
ps has recently been amply confirmed 


үе key. The need for large norming grou гесе ply cc 1 
Rit of tests by the work of army aviation psychologists, 1n which 
Бот. fee comparable to Strong's have been found adequate, but cross-valida- 

as been found to be desirable in order to insure a refined and stable scoring 


key, 


The point of reference, or men-in-general group to 
key is being constructed, р: 


d an answer was that of the 
d validation of a scoring key. 


which to compare men in 
frui rovided another real and 
itful problem which Strong had to solve of his inventory. 
int re occupations Were lumped together 
O a men-in-general group group ип 


us f 
a ed whatever subjects were f 
Orked very well, until enough occupations had been studied for three 


E be encountered, arising from the point of reference. The fi Т 
when attempts were made to measure the interests of men 1n the skilled trades, 


aa second when interest inventory technique was applied to women, and the 
ird when the interests of men in closely related occupations were being 


Measured. 

Sh Work done at the Minnes 

th ere the first extensive use 
€ skilled and semi-skilled tra 


available as à poi 


ment Stabilization Research Institute, 
tional Interest Inventory with men in 
had suggested that men in some 


ota Employ: 
of the Voca 
des took place, 
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Р Р А é 
of the skilled trades have interests which resemble in kind but differ in den 
from those of men in certain higher-level occupations, and that the interes e E 
rank and file of workers are undifferentiated. Demonstrating in this, as! ЖОП 
nection with many other problems, a laudable degree of scientific imagin 

and thoroughness, Strong set up three hypotheses, namely that: 


1. Certain occupations at different levels have the same type of interests, 
2. Therankand file cannot be differentiated by their interests. : 
3. Men in the lower-level occupations have their own peculiar interests. 


P ich 

He then proceeded to experiment with occupational scoring keys in n 

the likes and dislikes of men in both higher and lower-level occupations level 
compared with those of men in the higher-level Occupations, in the lower- 

occupations, and in a cross-section of occupational levels, int of 

The standard keys for Strong's inventory are based on a high-level Pant 

reference, consisting largely of men in business and professional occupa 1 


s 
technical occupations, into several occupational groups. Although p 
current occupational classification would be essentially the same so si are 
goes, with either point of reference, this makes it clear that as scoring key 
developed for additional lower-lev. : pand? 
reference, new Occupational groups will be added to Strong's steadily exp 
ing list. idity of 
Strong points out that the earlier studies which suggest the vali ; к= 
hypotheses 1 and 2 were in error, because their authors viewed lower-lev "ing 
cupations from above, This fact can be demonstrated in reverse, by vie an 
higher-level occupations from below: when compared with other business p 
Professional men the interests of lawyers and accountants, for example; 


r 
E Д се fo 
rade group is used as a point of eem men 
their scoring keys, they have а correlation of .61, In other words, whe 


their occupational level score is below 45, on 
The Minnesota Psychologists turned up another problem for Strong a Й 
Manson at Northwestern had ME. 

done some work) when they found that the interests of women were more a ane 
universal than were those of men. As Crissy and Daniel put it (to their к 2 
quent regret, when letters of protest b i 4 
gists) the interests of most women see 
“interest in male association." As Str 
factor is open to question; the import 
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upon whom to standardi zali 
are more лае Е: Meer keys. In the case of men, whose lives 
succeeded i ы xd 18 mue easier. Despite these obstacles, St 
eded in developing satisfactor scales f i a 
out that the task of developing k 4 f ; quid bu qued samen p 
cupations entered by ping Keys tor guidance in connection with the oc- 
not | у most women still remains to be done, a d tl 
A as yet been developed as it has been for the low ur e iE d 
Scoring key which would diffe i ien side os occupations 
отер) froin W rentiate career women (if indeed there really 
wom Я 3 
о E ed en who marry in due course would, if properly used, be a 
difficulty AE the СЕ ун. guidance and selection; but the 
Баг поена: 26 ше A iur dos poe of the keys for such 
stenographer Sey ia ub ж ч ry school teacher, office worker, and 
nt ; 
at К мз ше the point of reference created a problem of measurement 
c dapi i ng emis of which Strong became fully aware and for which he 
because NS many women a of women, the point of reference created a problem 
Sone: recognizel 3 en appear to have the interests of women-in-general. 
DO RESI се ae but has not yet found a complete solution to it. The 
We е qae €— created a third problem, of which Strong does not seem to 
йод P eo concerning which he has taken no action. This problem has 
Estes and jh ifferentiation of interests in men in closely related occupations. 
they found Y б: for example, made a study of engineering students in which 
notat all lik ү the interests of civil, chemical, and industrial engineers were 
Жери са ке | hose of Strong's criterion group. Even the correlations of their 
Ada es electrical engineering scales with Strong's key (which was based 
Binks eh s of engineers) were only in the neighborhood of .70. As Strong 
рой of ( 1), we now know that this is to be expected, for Estes’ and Horn's 
meh in reference was an engineering group, whereas Strong’s was a group of 
tenine general. W hen the interests of mechanical engineers are contrasted for 
group puare with those of engineers 1n general, they appear to bean interest 
Win istinct from other engineers; on the other hand, when they are compared 
hose of a heterogeneous group of men, they appear to be very similar to 


oth е 2 : ^ 
eich types of engineers. The common element of engineering then out- 
ghs the peculiar elements o The findings are simi- 


lat-to t e f electricity and mechanics. 
isi ws for socio-economic po ) feren What Strong apparently 
fore o fully appreciate, however, is the implication of Estes' and Horn's study 
he development of specialized keys for the guidance of engineering ОГ other 
Instead of suggesting re- 


thin their broader field. 
d occupational group as the point of 


e unfortunate if focusing 
m, namely, the use of 
within an occupation. 
sisanother fact whic 

the differentiation of 


ed for actual use, 
rted it from 
e when studyi 


ty of the interes 
ion with Strong's work on 


үг scales are propos 
" ention on this point dive 
pecialized points of referenc 
sh The fundamental similari 
ould be mentioned in connection atiation ‹ 
Occupations. The interests of psychologists having for long been primarily in 
the field of differential psychology; studies of interests have been focused on the 
differences between groups of various types; whether they were classified by 
Occupation, curriculum, avocation, Tace, sex, or age. Generally alert for by- 
products of his work, Strong noticed that his scoring keys for group differences 
are generally based on à relatively small proportion of the total number of items 


in his inventory, which in turn led to the finding that the likes of persons in 
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> 5 is " d. 
Various categories are rather highly correlated (91). This is probably a 6006; . 


thing for counselors to keep in mind, by way of retaining perspective when uM 
the occupational keys. The interests of boys and men, of men and women, in 
lawyers and foresters, resemble each other more than they differ. The interes я 
of boys and women, the two most different groups, have a correlation coefficien 
of .48. This is as high as that for identical twins. ch 
Statistical Procedures. It seems appropriate, in reviewing a monograph E 
as this, to comment briefly on the adequacy of the statistical techniques used У 
the author of the numerous studies reported therein. It has already E. 
pointed out that, in solving the complex problem of devising a scoring techni 
for an interest inventory, Strong wisely sought and used expert statistical “ч 
vice, and then improved upon the method himself (609). One of these improv 


tions for one occupational group! Another consisted of reducing the six-fold f 
a four-fold table by contrasting those who chose a response with those who E 
not choose it, rather than with those who chose each possible other respo a 
When Kelley, his former consultant, devised improvements in the weight! 


ns | 
formula, Strong constructed two experimental sets of keys for five occupatio 


А a n 
(quite a task in itself), and put them to an empirical test. When the experime 


s P an 
revised procedures had more differentiating power e 
‚ Strong adopted it for his revised form (613). On the other 


Dunlap, and when his own experimen se 
less discriminating than the standard method, Strong rejected the ргоро 


Н А aset. 
ive пе expense is thereby somewhat ine isin 
Similarly, when Thurstone applied factor analyses to his test with prom tle 


results, Strong carried on from there (Ch. 14). Such thoroughness leaves lit 


few interesting statistical b 
On pages 113-1 14 Strong report: 


n 
О king 


/ In another instance, Strong seems to have missed an important implica- 
tion for statistical work. In Chapter 17, in which he uc the interpre. 
tion of interest profiles, Strong advocates the plotting of interest inven in 
H d supplies a wealth of material illustrating and e 
possible the use of Scores on more than one occupation when deciding whet 


E E 2 sup 
; > pation is wise. That the consideration pg or- 
porting scores (e.g., medical or engineering i i i imp 


tatist 
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cal combinati 2 : 

үле кес де 15 guilty ofa basic inconsistency. If his in- 
occupations and » consisting Of a statistical summation of interests in specific 
reni et vin rire provides useful information not made available by 
78 ык У ^ responses to the specific items in the inventory, why should 
WIL. the vic eiie А of scores on interest scales provide data as use- 
ТОША пор Be ra ee a those test scores? This suggestion of the reviewer's 
pon toe and Da ee that the clinical study of the scale scores is 
Lo ds я а н nd so is the study of responses to specific jtems in the inven- 
scores of an dee ack, ie. the relative physicist and physician 
tween emphases i SY gist, tor example, could: be useful in deciding be- 
use ait n experimental and clinical psychology. But a statistical 
GA ation y these test scores could, as Strong's own arguments for the con- 
SEDE i primary, secondary, and tertiary interests imply (432-448), pro- 
ка m more valid interest score for any given occupation. As Strong 
Mise in th E is dangerous to recommend an occupation on the basis of a high 
high tiae d alone. This score, he states, should be supported by 
tion of Е related occupations. Why not indicate this support by a combina- 

Ете s on related occupations? 
tjs Aer imeem defects are much more than compensated for by recognition of 
Eu rf of using statistical techniques which are more refined than the data 
AB. en page 301), and by a commendable caution when small numbers 
[ег ite em in connection with Segel's interesting work; page 529), this 
fen ue being one the importance of which many aviation psychologists 
рне to рр. during the past three years. In spite of the few defects 
om bets he last two paragraphs, Strong's work shows a remarkable freedom 
id atistical weaknesses, especially in view of the long period over which it 

oe and the variety and complexity of the problems studied. 

FM еа Notes. No study of this sort would be complete if it did not yield 

hate results which are somewhat amusing, rather difficult to accept, and 

тукы г to further work. | They are the topics on which popularizers of 

taril 10 ey thrive, and the asides which enable a professor to awaken, momen- 

а y, the drowsier students 1n the back of his classroom. A few such findings 
re briefly noted here, as being too good not to be shared. 

Most of us think of scientific psychology as an interest of rather mature 
Persons. Certainly few students choose it as a major until rather later than 
most such choices are made. But the interest maturity of psychologists (full 
Qo abers of the A.P.A. in the late 1920's) is comparable to that of the average 

) year-old! We may take comfort, however, in the fact that those respectable 
scientists, the mathematicians and physicists, and members of the esteemed 


medical profession, are the equals only of 17 year-olds. YMCA secretaries, 
have the highest interest maturity scores. 


school administrators, and ministers x 
For all this there is good evidence. But that is another story, the telling of 
which will be found in Strong's Chapter 12. 
. Widely held stereotypes concerning the attitudes and values of men engaged 
in various occupations have been confirmed by anu studies of the rela- 
tionship of interest inventory scores or оссир i p to scores on 
attitude tests and value scales: Strong cites Allport, Duffy and Crissy, bas 
ctmenin 


and others (342 f.). Evidences is had led the reviewer to expe 
nswer Part VI of Strong's blank in ways which seem to 


Various occupations to а 

be contradicted by Strong’s conclusions. He reports (101) that men tend to 
value most that which they lack: skilled workers consider steadiness and perma- 
nence of work most important, and clerical workers value opportunities for pro- 
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motion above all. If the contradiction between responses to Strong's values 
items and the results of studies with values tests were as general as Strone a 
gests, professional men should not value freedom to devise their own metho i 
and opportunity to use all of their knowledge as highly as some other E 
But they do actually rate these highest (Table 19, р. 102). Does this mean : i 
Strong's conclusion concerning the desire for that which is lacking is mista n 
or does it mean that professional men do not actually have sufficient ws Ё 
tunity to follow their own methods and to use all of their knowledge? Per m 
Some groups respond in terms of what they lack, others in terms of viat au 
have and seek (relatively speaking) still more of; or perhaps Strong’s list 
values is not sufficiently inclusive. , A 

Another suggestion of Strong’s should be referred to briefly, because it, t0% 
should stimulate some worthwhile research. On page 441 he writes: 


The writer has a hunch that the general level of the half-dozen highest ratings ү. 
rough measure of the amount of motivation that the individual has at his disposal ion 
working hard and making a success. Men with low ratings have given the impress! 
of being 'drifters.' This topic needs careful investigation, 


Strong and his publishers, to whom applied psychologists are becoming 
increasingly indebted, have done an excellent job of preparing the manuscr a 
and putting it into print. The table of contents is well organized and hor" 
detailed, the topic headings are numerous and meaningful, the index adeque. ] 
and accurate. In view of the vast amount of material that has been correcta 
reproduced in this lengthy volume, it seems like the act of a petty critic à 
point out a few errors that have been noted. To do so, however, may be 2 
value to a few readers; it will gratify the reviewer's desire to show that ӨШ 
too, are fallible; and it will show, by the very brevity of the list, how accura ie 
Strong and Stanford have done their work. Brainard's test (522) is not the 
Activities Inventory, but the Specific Interest Inventory. The last sentence 0 166. 
second. paragraph on page 642 should refer, not to Table 165, but to Table is 
And Fryer, the first summarizer of interest test research, after having ha rly 
name spelled correctly a dozen times, surely deserves to have it spelled prope 
the last two times, on page 658 and in the index. has 

Envoi. Strong refers to “man’s reluctance to think unless he absolutely ” 


oye ns 
to” asa reason for students’ failing to make adequate analyses of occupatio f 
and of their interests when choosing an occupation (33). This relatively bi. 
and necessarily selective discussion of a f. үө 


1 ew sections and topics of the ' | u 
tional Interests of Men and Women" has sufficed, it is hoped, to bring ©: 


Strong's willingness to think about his problem and his data, his persistence ai 
following up new problems as they arose, his skill in putting his findings to uo id 
the refinement of his test, and the ability with which he has organized 2 


presented his work in this volume, Many of Strong's important findings he 
not even been mentioned in the revi 


raised by his work have not been touched upon. T i i р 
students in search of thesis topics. 
a classic in a single review, especially when the subject of the book is twent 
years of research. If some idea of the importance of the work has been convey A 
i ed in a few problems, and if the reader has bs 
this review has accomplis? 


A COMPARISON OF THE PERFORMANCE OF FRESHMEN 
AND SOPHOMORES IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1 HOWARD L. ROY 


University of Minnesota 


. For several years after psychology was made a part of the college curriculum 
it was taught almost exclusively to upper classmen, presumably on the grounds 
that upper classmen could more readily grasp its concepts. Gradually the 
Course in general psychology was moved downward in the curriculum until it 
reached the sophomore level. In a large number of colleges and universities 
PSychology is still open to students only after they have attained sophomore 
Status. A survey of the catalogues of 250 colleges and universities, reported 
in 1941, showed “that in 44 per cent of the cases freshmen are permitted to 
elect psychology and in 53.3 per cent sophomores or ‘sophomores, juniors and 
Seniors.’ Only 3.5 per cent restrict registration to upper classmen” (2). 

The acceleration of education brought about by the war has again raised 
оше questions concerning the placement of psychology in the curriculum. 
What background and training are necessary for the course in general psychol- 
ogy? Are there bases other than possible convenience in programming for 
holding students out of psychology until the sophomore year? Do groups of 
freshmen and sophomores, equated or matched on the basis of scholastic apti- 
tude, earn the same grades in general psychology? Two studies published in 
94, before colleges were much affected by acceleration, bear on these ques- 

ons. 


A. R. Gilliland (2) investigated the grade records of freshmen and sopho- 


mores matched as to intellectual ability at Indiana University and at North- 
Western University. He found small differences in favor of the sophomores 1n 
both cases but they were too small to be practically significant and since the 


Critical ratios did not exceed 3.00, he judged them to be not statistically sig- 
nificant. Gilliland concluded "that specific prerequisites in terms of courses or 
al psychology.” Although 


Ours of credit are not necessary for courses in gener: : ou 
illiland does not explicitly say 50; it is possible that the practice of giving 
Beneral psychology to freshmen and sophomores is usual or customary 1n these 
institutions and that the course has been adjusted to meet the needs of fresh- 
men, { 
М. В. Fisher (1) compared the performance of 44 freshman women and 37 
Sophomore women in a beginning psychology course at Rhode Island ae 
ollege. He matched the groups as to age and rank on the American Counci оп 
Education Psychological Examination. Differences were slight but сп y 
In favor of sophomores on several objective quizzes and the final «ып d 
"he critical ratios are not large enough to make the bool. SES m 
Significant. The size of the differences may have been reduced by a ся 
freshmen were taught in a class by themselves and “тоге attention W g 
in the freshman section to the matter of how to study 


for a college course and 
ү i i iti i have 
his course in particular.” The critical ratios may аа етае 


Should h "small size О 
ave been because of the sma 
cludes by writing, “If these girls are a fair sample г college students, Ө 
always ex i inferiori the part of fres 
ys except a slight inferiority on p тапан SU. К 
sophomores. But Eia should also expect to overcome this ipea о а а 
Siderable extent, by some satisfactory orientation procedure and Бу spe 


directions on how to study-" 
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been smaller than they 
{ the samples. 
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The present study is concerned with the comparison of the performance 
freshmen and sophomores in the beginning course in psychology 2 |, 8 
versity of Minnesota. In the fall of 1943 the class in general psycho me T 
opened to freshmen for the first time, without qualification. Fortuna т, 
purposes of comparison, a large number of freshmen enrolled in the eit 

. The samples used in the study were limited to freshmen with пи с soi 
college experience and to sophomores with at least 3 quarters of col = Mu 
prior to registration in the course. Adult special students were nim wee 
the study because of the irregularity of their background. Only peop ilon 
used for whom there was available a percentile rank on the American Coun 
Education Psychological Examination and a percentile rank in the high ed E 
class from which the individual was graduated. These limitations ipe eve 
samples to 209 freshmen and 218 sophomores. There is no reason to e^ i^ 
that these samples are not representative of the entire class. The mony is 
fitness for college used at Minnesota is the college aptitude rating (CAR) ical 
rating is obtained by adding the high school percentile rank and psycho! E be 
examination percentile rank and dividing by 2. This measure, which W! hoe 
referred to hereafter as CAR, was used in matching our freshman and soP 
more groups. of 

The cies in psychology met in two sections with about equal дй M 
freshmen and sophomores in each section. There were three 50-minute oy the 
periods per week. Objective examinations were held at mid-term and а 
end of the fall term. ared 

The performance of the two groups is shown in Table I. They are cor Pa 
here without regard to ability. The honor point ratios (HPR) compute eA 
the data in Table I are.0.866 for the freshmen and 1.298 for the sophom tin 
It was the relatively poorer performance of the freshmen which is apparens, 
this table that led the writer to investigate further the matter of prerequ 


training for the course. 
TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PER CENT oF FRESHMEN AND SoPHOMORES 
EARNING A's, B's, ETC, IN PsvcuoLocv 


209 Freshmen 218 Sophomores 


No. % No % 
А 9 4.3 А 25 11.5 
В 28 13.4 B 47 21.5 
C 98 46.8 С 114 ` 52.3 
р 42 20.1 р 25 11.5 
Е 32 15.3 Е 7 3.3 
NA, E a pee 
Total 209 99.9 218 100.1 
i ij 
Table II shows the distribution of these freshman and sophomore memi 
of the class according to the CAR meas 


istr. 
CA asure of fitness for college. The emo 
tions are quite similar when it is considered that many students do not 


А to be 
to college for a second year and at least a paft of this mortality is thought 19 ^ 
a function of ability. AR decile 
Table III shows the per cent of freshmen and sophomores in each С | o mores 

i + Here again it is apparent that the soph 


earning A or B, C, and D or F. hmen. 
are more successful in getting satisfactory grades than are the freshm 
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TABLE II 


DisrRIBUTION OF FRESHMAN AND SoPHOMORE MEMBERS OF THE 
CLass ACCORDING TO CAR PERCENTILE RANK 


209 Freshmen 218 Sophomores 
CAR %il 

oe oa 38 % at . 96 

90-100 25 12,4 32 14.7 

80-89 26 12.4 40 18.3 

70-79 44 21.1 45 20.6 

60-69 35 16.7 44 20.2 

50-59 41 19.6 26 11.9 

40-49 27 12.9 20 9.2 

30-39 8 3.8 8 3.7 

20-29 1 0.5 D 0:9 

10-19 1 0.5 

0-9 1 0.5 
Totals 209 99.9 218 100.0 
TABLE III А 
Рев CENT OF FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES IN EACH CAR 
DrciLE EARNING А OR B, С, D or F*t 
CAR %Gile 209 Freshmen 218 Sophomores 
Ranks Aor B [e DorF Aor B C DorF 
90-100 50.0 46.2 3.8 75.0 25.0 ў 
80-89 38.5 53.8 7.7 30.0 57.5 12.5 
70-79 15.9 70.5 13.6 31.1 55.6 13.3 
60-69 5.7 40.0 54.3 22.7 56.8 20.4 
50-59 1.3 34.1 58.5 30.8 57.7 11.5 
40-49 7.4 37.0 55.5 10.0 70.0 20.0 
30-39 25.0 75.0 25.0 37.5 37.5 
20-29 100.0** 50.0 50.0 
10-19 100.0** ` 
0-9 100.0** 


es A and B have been combined, 


t of detail in the table Grad 
combined with Е. r 
he lower deciles is due to the policy of 


tile to the Arts College. i : 
ficance since each represents а single isolated 


с * To reduce the amoun 
stands alone, and D has been 


\ T The absence of cases in t 
Mitting freshmen below the 40th percen 


y ** These percentages have little signi 
Case as can be seen in Table II. 


ordinarily not ad- 


for college” so а5 to bring into sharper 
n the two classes, the same number of 
CAR decile. This was done by 
lass or the other for, each 


f In order to hold constant ''fitness 
Ocus any differences existing between 
laced in each 


reshmen and sophomores was p 1 c 
individuals in one € 


eliminating, by lot; the excess 1 


I 
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decile. Itis believed eliminations worked no hardship on cither class. Tabie 
presents the number of freshmen and sophomores in each CAR decile на pe 
grades of A or B, C, and D or F when there are equal numbers of freshme 
sophomores in each decile. 
TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION ОЕ GRADES By CAR DECILES wrrH EQUAL NUMBERS 
OF FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES IN Eacu DeciLe* 


186 Freshmen 186 Sophomores 
CAR %ile 
ав Ао В Є DorF Totals AorB C Dor F T 
90-100 13 12 1 26 19 7 Ж 
80-89 10 14 2 26 9 12 5 a 
70-79 7 31 6 44 14 24 6 3 
60-69 2 14 19 35 6 21 8 : 
50-59 2 9 15 26 8 15 3 20 
40-49 1 8 11 20 2 14 4 8 
30-39 2 6 8 2 3 3 
7 20-29 1 1 1 
10-19 
e 186 
Totals 35 90 61 186 60 96 30 


T ad- 
* The absence of cases in the lower deciles is due to the policy of ordinarily not 
mitting freshmen below the 40th percentile to the Arts College. 
en 
It will be observed that there continues to be a difference between капа V 
and sophomores. The HPR for freshmen computed from the data of Ta Р 
is 0.909 and that for the sophomores is 1.258. This difference is important 


: М bove 
the two studies mentioned а the 


lly 
t 


of course, as Fisher suggests and 
teaching the freshmen separately * y- 


The results of this study are in line with 
inasmuch as all three show differences in favor 
students at Minnesota the difference 
and practically significant. It is possible, 
these differences could be reduced by 
giving special attention to how to stud 
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SUMMARY 


1. The performance in general psychology of 209 freshmen and 218 sopho- 
Mores matched as to ability was compared at the University of Minnesota. 

2. Sophomores earned a grade average above the satisfactory level. Fresh- 
men earned a grade average slightly below satisfactory level. 

3. These results are in line with the trends reported in 2 other studies but 
the writer regards the difference reported here as significant while the writers 
mentioned above did not regard the differences they found as large enough to 
be significant. 

_ 4. The writer believes the prerequisite of "some" college experience for ad- 
Mission to general psychology is a benefit to the freshmen if they are forced to 
Compete with sophomores. 
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HUMAN NATURE AND THE PEACE 
GORDON W. ALLPORT 


intin 
officially sponsored by any Psychological organization, the funds vod bres 
and mailing were supplied by the Society for the Psychological Study к л 
Issues, and the recipients of the Statement were the 3,803 members an ie 
ates of the American Psychological Association listed in its 1944 Yea иа 
The covering letter soliciting endorsements was signed by the following Ped 
of psychologists: G, W. Allport, R. S. Crutchfield, H. B. English, m. 
breder, E. R. Hilgard, O. Klineberg, R, Likert, M. A. May, O. H. а 
С. Murphy, С. С. Pratt, W. $. Taylor, and E. C, Tolman. d while 
While many mail solicitations bring only 25 per cent response e result 
many psychologists were abroad in war service and hard to reach, t а lying 
of this call brought more than a 50 per cent response, Among those г m thé 
more than 99 per cent Subscribed to the Statement. Included amo proxi- 
signers are 350 clinical PSychologists, 230 industrial psychologists, goin the 
mately 250 in other fields of applied Psychology, and approximately 3 comm 
armed services. The remainder are in universities and colleges. Minor only 
ments and suggestions Were received from 92 individuals. There were x 


T ‘i " epre- 
Besides being printed in newspapers, the Statement was sent to 535 Wr. 
i S i ates Congress, and to many orga 


Murphy. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE PEACE 


A STATEMENT BY PsvcHoLocisTs 
Humanity's demand for lastin 
to assert ten pertinent and basic 


2. In Planning for permanent peace, 
mary focus of attention. 


^ ; an 
d educational plans that are appropriate uae d 
generation, for older people, as а rule, desire above all else, better condi 


376 
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3. Racial, national, and group hatreds can, toa considerable degree, be con- 
trolled. 


Through education and experience people can learn that their prejudiced 
ideas about the English, the Russians, the Japanese, Catholics, Jews, Negroes, 


national, or cultural group are basically similar to those of other groups, and 
have similar problems, hopes, aspirations, and needs. Prejudice is a matter of 
attitudes, and attitudes are to a considerable extent a matter of training and 
information. 


4. Condescension toward “inferior” groups destroys our chance for a lasting 
peace. 


The white man must be freed of his concept of the "white man's burden." 
The English-speaking peoples are only a tenth of the world’s population; those 
of white skin only a third. The great dark-skinned populations of Asia and 
Africa, which are already moving toward a greater independence in their own 
affairs, hold the ultimate key to a stable peace. The time has come for a more 


equal participation of all branches of the human family in a plan for collective 
security. 


3. Liberated and enemy peoples must participate in planning their own destiny. 


Complete outside authority imposed on liberated and enemy peoples with- 
out any participation by them will not be accepted and will lead only to further 
isruptions of the peace. The common people of all countries must not only 
eel that their political and economic future holds genuine hope for themselves 
and for their children, but must also feel that they themselves have the re- 
Sponsibility for its achievement. 


6. The confusion of defeated people will call for clarity and consistency in the 
tpplication of rewards and punishments. 

Reconstruction will not be possible so long as the German and Japanese peo- 
Ple are confused as to their status. A clear-cut and easily understood definition 
of War-guilt is essential. Consistent severity toward those who are judged 
Builty, and consistent official friendliness toward democratic elements, is a^ 
necessary policy. 


T. Of Properly administered, relief and rehabilitation can lead to self-reliance 
and cooperation; if improperly, to resentment and hatred. 


Unless liberated people (and enemy people) are given an opportunity to 
Work in a self-respecting manner for the food and relief they receive, they are 
likely to harbor bitterness and resentment, since our bounty will be regarded by 
them as unearned charity, dollar imperialism, or bribery. No people can long 
tolerate such injuries to self-respect. 


8. The root-desires of the common people of all lands are the safest guide to 
taming a peace. 


Disrespect for the common man is characteristic of fascism and of all forms 

ol tyranny. The man in the street does not claim to understand the complexities 
economics and politics, but he is clear as to the general directions in which 

© wishes to Progress. His will can be studied (by adaptations of the public 


роп poll). His expressed aspirations should even now be a major guide to 
Policy, 
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9. The trend of human relationships is toward ever wider units of collectis 


Security. 


А " d 

From the caveman to the twentieth century, human beings have fo 

larger and larger working and living groups. Families merged into clans, € “т 
into states, and states into nations. The United States are not 48 threats: 


«SEU DI 
each other's safety; they work together. At the present moment the majority 
our people regard the time a 


. PS e- 
5 ripe for regional and world organization, and 
lieve that the initiativ. 


e should be taken by the United States of America. 


Prevent postwar apathy and reaction. 


йй» ‚‚ peo 
їз аге made and initial steps taken now, Ponens 
€ war to turn away from international probe! 


ple 


uni y amon h i n 
1 ji g the people of the world is the goal we inte 
to attain. 
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ARMY SEPARATION CLASSIFICATION AND COUNSELING: 
I. OBJECTIVES AND DEVELOPMENT* 


STAFF, SEPARATION COUNSELING SUBSECTION, CLASSIFICATION 
AND REPLACEMENT BRANCH, THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL'S OFFICE 


Readers of the Bulletin will be familiar with the work of the Classification 
and Replacement Branch of The Adjutant General’s Office, and its responsi- 
bilities in connection with Army personnel procedures. Previous articles by the 
Staff, Personnel Research Section, have dealt with the development of classifica- 
tion testing and with the general procedures of military classification, selection, 
and assignment. ї 

Since the early years of the war, there has been a growing realization that 
the military classification system, functioning "in reverse," might perform a 
valuable service in connection with the relocation and readjustment of veterans. 
There are available, through the operation of the Army classification system, 
ү йн covering the pre-service and in-service educational and occupational 


history of each soldier and his scores on selected Army ability and aptitude 
tests. s ` 


* First of a series of four articles. Subsequent papers will discuss in detail Separation 
Center Procedures, Hospital Procedures, and Materials and Training. 


T Personnel Research in the Army: I, II, III, IV, V, and VI. Psychol. Bull. 1943, 40. 
129-135, 205-211, 271-281, 357-371, 429-435, 499-508. 
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; А tion 
It is clear that this information could be used effectively in a as 
classification and counseling program to assist a serviceman in ma 
or his return to civilian life. nch 
à During the summer of 1943, the Classification and Кешесе Ва E. 
began formal consideration of the classification aspects of on harg División 
employment procedures. In August of that year the Special F ben 07. wit 
of the War Department Special Staff outlined the Army s responsi joe Fy | 
regard to separation and discharge and requested The Adjutant ropriaté 
study separation classification and counseling procedures and make Won this 
recommendations. The Classification and Replacement Branch, to bees on 
request was referred, began to develop certain techniques and pod A 
` Separation Classification and Counseling which were subsequently 
in an experimental situation. 


A. OBJECTIVES 


ing is {0 
The over-all objective of Separation Classification and Couns ee ae 
provide the soldier about to leave the service with the information an oe geeks 
necessary for him to initiate his readjustment to civilian life. In brie ag 
`- to assist the soldier in bridging the gap between military and civilian i 


his 
" a" a . istory> 
1. the preparation of a record summarizing the soldier's educational his 


civilian occupational background, and his Army training and experience; я 
2. an opportunity to ask and have answers to specific questions concerning 
charge from the service, and his rights and benefits as a veteran; 


3. an opportunity to discuss his future educational and vocational plans wit 
informed counselor; and 


his dis" 
ha well- 


ide 
Pi utsid 
4. accurate referrals to governmental and other agencies both within and 0 
the Army i d 


interested in assisting the veteran in his readjustment to civilian life. 


B. EARLY PROCEDURES 
Efforts were initially directed toward the preparation of a technical 
which would outline the 


procedures and 
and Counseling, and th 


zn P 

After frequent consultation with representatives of industry, educa 00 
and governmental agencies, a Separation Qualification Record ( a 
Form 100) was developed. Basically, Form 100 as shown in Figure up" 
brief summary of the soldier's civilian and military educational and ои to 
tional history, wi i ivilian and military skills and ker. сё 
related civilian jobs. ions are made by the counselor by T of 
to Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs, and Parl шр 


val Titles both prepared by the War ManP 
Commission. 


1, i$ 
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ARMY 


SEPARATION QUALIFICATION RECORD 


BRACKER JOHN 


T 3A 
е SOSEESE POR WATLING PURPOSES (Street and Humber = City + County - 


EDUCATION 


TE [mason сози oF STUDY гати 
Renton School, 
Washington _ 
= 


oo 


Bi 
Tito 


XSUTVUUR 
et сиге. 


None. 


CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS 
HEELS 


ИП 
ritur MAIL CLERK — 
ПЕШ 


БООМ CLERK 


368 SUMMARY 


Received, sorted, and distributed 
incoming and outgoing mail. Also substi- 
tuted as carrier during holiday seasons. 


Begistered incoming guests end 
assigned rooms in a small hotel. Checked 
out departing guests and received payment 
of their accounts. Also hae had some 
exporience as bellboy, waiter, and porter. 
Operated switchboard as part of duties as 
clerk. 


E iS T WU 
P| Alaska Hotel, Pine Street, 


MILITARY SPECIALTIES 
cor 
a aa UM 


eT BT 


TORRIT ST WiLTTRT OCCUPATION AND CIVILIAN CONVERSIONS (Shown by titi 


SUPPLY CLERK: Performs various clerical and stock- CIVILIAN CONVERSIONS: 
handling duties in connection with receipt, storage, Receiving Clerk 111 
issue, and shipping of general supplies and equip- Shipping Clerk I, Il 
ment. Handles invoices, requisitions, bills of Stock Control Clerk 


lading, etc. Assiots in taking inventory. Main- 


orda ticipates and estimates needs. 
SUMMARY OF MILITARY OCCUPATION AND CIVILIAN CORTERSIONS (Shown by title) 
MAIL ORDERLY: Performs general military office work CIVILIAN CONVERSIONS: 
not requiring the use of a typewriter. Takes tele- Clerk, genéral 


phone messages and gives information to callers. Does 
simple bookkeeping. Sorts and distributes mail. 


S THIS INFORMATION RASED ON SOLDIER'S STATEMENT. (Indicate by 
SIGNATURE OF SOLDIER 


any items aot и, 


by military records) 
X CLASSIFICATION OFFICER 


Доо 15 July 1988 Figure 1 


In order to test the plans and procedures formulated, approval was granted 
by the War Department Special Planning Division to make an initial selection of 
officer and enlisted counselors, set up à short training course for them, and to 
initiate experimental counseling activities at specified points of separation. A 
two-week course for counselors was held in New York City, in which refresher 
training in counseling techniques and procedures, filling out of Form 100, and 
the functions of such referral agencies as the Veterans Administration, Selective 
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" ] 5, 
Service System, United States Employment Service, American Red a 
United States Civil Service, and other interested agencies was provi шү “a 
Following the school certain officers and enlisted men were assign at Fort 
experimental separation center for processing of able-bodied -— de 
Slocum, New York, on 14 February 1944. This center was concerne Adi 
complete discharge process of which separation classification and E. € 
was an integral part. The center completed the soldier s Army recor А pes dis- 
ined his equipment, gave him his final physical examinations, pus 4 By 
charge papers, and provided him an opportunity for personal gunse E 
the end of March, the Fort Slocum experiment had been officially Ric 
by the War Department, and the first permanent separation center ac 
at Fort Dix, New Jersey on 30 March 1944. ned t0 
One officer and one enlisted man from the initial class were assigne ares 
Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix, New Jersey for a similar trial period. Sep 


| 

В the 

tion counseling soon became an important part of final processing at 
і 


: E " work 
hospital and received the official approval of the War Department. Eis wether 
% which was started at Tilton General Hospital has now been extende 


` А nite 
Army general, regional, station, and convalescent hospitals in the U 
States. 


C. PREPARATION OF COUNSELORS 


1g im- 
In extending the program to all points of separation, it was recognized о. 
mediately that the effectiveness of the counseling procedure would SE the 
upon a staff of able counselors who could approach each soldier leu a 
service with a real concern for his welfare and an appreciation of the pro elors 
he was facing. Accordingly, a plan for securing and training military wu an 
was submitted to the Chief of Staff, Army Service Forces, 28 April spem 
approval was obtained to establish a service school at Fort Dix, New terials 
to train separation classification and counseling personnel on the ma Үл 
and techniques of vocational and educational counseling. The first class, 


eas thir! 
continued for five weeks, began 22 July 1944. At the beginning of the 
class, 14 October 1944, th 


Both officer and enlis 


individuals, and those with considerable ex 
dures. Enlisted men are required to have 


dins А я а 
Бе or university, with courses in the пой 
subjects, is required of officers. In addition to the educational qualifica afi 
an experience is required of both officers 


= А elin£ 
y one of the fields of vocational and educational couns Ў 
social service, school administration or 


cupational classification, interviewing, 
additional two years of work experien 
college training for either officers or e 
sonnel work may be substit 
experience. 


= А urs? 
The faculty teaching the Separation Classification and Counseling СО 


teaching, personnel administratio™ 

or business at the executive ort o 
ce may be substituted for two yea" sp- 
nlisted men. Military experience Чп 
uted in equivalent amount for civilian occupat! 
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includes officers and enlisted men qualified by active participation in counseling, 
both in the Army and in civilian life. The objectives of the course are to orient 
the men to Separation Classification and Counseling, to give them experience 
in the use of the tools employed by counselors, to give them information on 
Army regulations with respect to discharge, to provide them with information 
on educational, industrial, and occupational conditions in the communities to 
which the veterans will return, and to acquaint them with the various agencies 
concerned with the readjustment of veterans. 

Effective 21 January 1945 the training course was transferred from Fort 
Dix, New Jersey to The Adjutant General's School, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
where it became an integral part of The Adjutant General's personnel training 
program. Orders recently have been issued to move The Adjutant General's 
School from Fort Sam Houston, Texas to Camp Lee, Virginia on 2 May 1945. 


D. OPERATIONS IN SEPARATION CENTERS 


As a result of the experience of the last war, when the one all-absorbing ques- 
tion of the men seemed to be “How quickly can I get out of the Army?”, it was 
decided to simplify the separation process so that a man who arrived at a 
separation center with his records reasonably complete would be on his way 
home within two days. To accomplish this it was necessary to develop stream- 
lined machinery by which soldiers about to be discharged could be given a 
final physical examination, have their financial accounts put in order, paid, 
have their uniform and equipment checked, have the necessary records and 
forms brought up to date, and receive counseling—all in a period of forty- 
eight hours. It was decided as a matter of policy that counseling would have 
to be organized so that it would not retard the flow of men through the separa- 
tion center. Consequently, the average time allowed for counseling a soldier 
has been about thirty-five minutes. Occasionally the interviews last as long 
as two hours, when the flow of dischargees is relatively light or when special 
problems arise. This time limitation reduces the scope of counseling, but on the 
other hand, the effectiveness of the work would be more seriously impaired if 
the men felt that they were being delayed too long at the separation center. 

All enlisted men and officers being separated from the service are required 
to have the Form 100 filled out by a counselor before leaving the separation 
Center. The original copy of the Form is signed by an officer and given to the 
Soldier for his own use. A carbon copy is mailed to the Veteran's Facility nearest 
the soldier's civilian residence. The soldier is given an opportunity during the 
time the Form 100 is being prepared to ask any questions he may have concern- 
ing his discharge and his rights and benefits asa veteran. Experience has shown 
that answering such questions is one of the most valuable contributions of the 
Counselor at the Separation Center. 

Some of the questions asked by the soldiers frequently lead into vocational, 
educational or personal problems. If the soldiers express a desire to pursue a 
Problem further and to receive counseling on it, they are given the opportunity 
to do so. Such counseling, however, is entirely voluntary. To date, approxi- 
Mately sixty per cent of all soldiers processed at separation centers have ex- 
Pressed a desire for such counseling. 


E. HOSPITAL PROCEDURES 


. Separation Classification and Counseling is provided likewise in Army re- 
gional, station, general, and convalescent hospitals. The separation counselor 
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ЕТА ТНА Completes the Form 400, ЗЕТУ the iler qud 24 

provides the soldier with an Oppertumity for ССА —Q i. 
usual counseling. Counseling in hospitals differs from that in sepe EE 
ceriters chiefly in that the men being discharged have a physical disability M 
may affect their occupational readjustment. This, of course, d the 
amount of time necessary for effective counseling. Such time is availal e -— 
hospital since it is possible to see the soldier three weeks or more prior v. 
time he is discharged, thus enabling the counselor to devote a longer per! n 
time to each interview and to permit the soldier to return for additional in 
views if he so desires. 


F. MATERIALS 


The military counselor has access to a large amount of information gathered , 
through cooperative arrangements with governmental agencies, ru Е, 
dustry, labor organizations, and community welfare groups. А Milita 
Counselor's Kit is furnished to each counselor. It includes pertinent am) 
regulations and manuals; such tools as the Dictionary of Occupational om. 
Interviewing Aids, and Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel in Civi ы 
Jobs; materials dealing with educational opportunities, labor market informe 
tion, rehabilitation and placement of the handicapped; and directories d 
national local agencies established to offer assistance or information to t^e 
ex-soldier. 1 

In addition to materials immediately available in counseling booths, зера 
ration centers and hospitals maintain a Library for Counselors for more exten 
sive reading or reference. Detailed information on many subjects considere" 
useful to the counselor is included in this library. Information and mele. 
materials are kept current through regular additions, changes, and perio! i 
bulletins issued to all centers and hospitals by the Separation Counseling Su 
Section of The Adjutant General’s Office. b 

There is also available at each separation center and hospital an agit 
tional Library. The library contains information on specific occupations in 
which the soldier may be interested and is provided for his use while he 5 | 


/ d з A h il- 
the process of separation. Duplicate copies of some of the materials are ауа 
able for the soldier to take with him. 


4 G. REFERRALS 

7 : А е 
The United States Employment Service, the Veterans Administration; t 

Civil Service Commission, an. 

resentatives at separation 


and hospitals, ke referrals to them whenever 


they 
discover indivi 


he | 


" F vice 
b ation on the veterans’ Se" 
of the various agencies. 


d 
; Referrals are also made by the military counselors to governmental ^il 
civilian agencies outside the Army. Each counselor has in his Counselor 5 


; * р = 565 
а large number of directories which Provide him with the names and addres" 
of various nation: 


al agencies throughout the United States, From these e 
counselor provides each dischargee with the names and addresses of those dr 
cies in his home community which are prepared to assist him in his Уі 
readjustment, 
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Н. TESTING 


No general testing program is administered to the soldiers at the time of 
separation from the service, but any separatee may request and be given stand- 
ardized tests. Such requests occur at separation centers rarely, due to the 
limitation of time, but counselors at hospitals receive frequent requests for 
special tests. At both separation centers and hospitals the counselors have 
access to test scores of enlisted personnel which appear in their Army records. 


I. CONCLUSION 


| Separation Classification and Counseling Sections, which are now estab- 
lished in hospitals and separation centers in all of the nine service commands in 
the United States, are providing the men who are being separated from the 
service with a personal copy of an official transcript of their Army experience, 
answering their questions concerning their discharge and their benefits as 
veterans, giving them an opportunity for personal counseling, and finally, re- 
ferring them to those agencies in their home communities where they may ob- 
tain further assistance. 

" In setting up this program, the Army is only beginning a service which, if 
it is to be effective, must be continued by other agencies outside the Army. 
The job must be completed by civilian counselors. It is the responsibility of 
schools, colleges, employment agencies, social service groups, industry, labor 
organizations, and other community groups to take up the work which has only 
been started by the Army, and carry it through to a successful conclusion. 


AVIATION PSYCHOLOGY IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES | 


THOMAS W. HARRELL 
University of Illinois* 


This article outlines some studies and applications of aviation psychology 
in the Army Air Forces that are independent of the program of the Psychologia 
Branch, Research Division, Air Surgeon’s Office, recently described in n e 
Psychological Bulletin. A few of these studies have been published, but the 
majority of them will probably not be published in detail until after the we | 
Some of the key personnel responsible for the programs will be cited, but s". 
attempt will be made to mention all of the many psychologists who have co 
laborated. for 

Selection procedures have been studied for airplane mechanics and !0 
several other ground technicians. These include airplane armorers, sheet metà 
Workers, machinists, radio operators and mechanics, camera technicians 
weather observers and forecasters, instrument specialists, cryptographers, a? 
Link trainer operators and mechanics. (AAF civilian technicians are mentior 
below.) Richard W. Faubion is prominently identified with almost all of He 
researches. He has been responsible for many studies correlating various ees 
scores with class-room tests and shop performance. He has also assisted er à 
veloping an objective criterion of machinists’ skill. Roger M. Bellows ^2 
collaborated in some of the studies mentioned above and has also compare 
performance ratings in tactical units to predictors of success in training. le 
tributors to various of these investigations have been Sidney Adams, Ear 
Cleveland, Carlton Wilder, Wendell Gray, Addison Clarke, and Edwin 
Henry. " 

Even before the war began, Carroll Shartle, Walter Studdiford, and a 
sociates had made considerable progress on the job analysis of all enlisted шее 
jobs in the AAF (as well as in the Army Ground and Service Forces). Tra? 
lating these analyses into descriptions for use has been done largely by Army 
officers. The Adjutant General's Office has been responsible for the final printe 
product of AAF job descriptions as is true for all the Army. jë 

In the AAF, Alvord Finn became by knowledge and position the author! E 
on job descriptions. There has always been a problem in Army job descriptio" 
as to how far to go in breaking down jobs so as to make the title specific 2 " 
accurate. If too much refinement is introduced the system becomes 50 po 
plicated as to become unwieldy. This complication has been particularly К 
of enlisted men’s jobs, for which the Military Occupational Specialty бо 
Numbers have not been arranged in numerically meaningful family groups 5. 
is done in the code for officer titles or in the Dictionary of Occupational Tides 
Ata time when considerable confusion existed in the AAF occupational SEM 
ture for enlisted men, because of considerable specificity and frequent chang 
in job titles and descriptions, Finn started to work. His product has bee? 3 
cepted as showing good judgment in reaching a proper balance between | 
much refinement and too crude groupings. The results are evidenced 1” ant 
part dealing with occupational structure in AAF Manual 35-1, Military Per? 
nel Classification and Duty Assignment. 

Job analyses were also made of navigators and bombardiers, duties U 
performed by officers. The fact that officer positions were not Een ic 
analyzed in the AAF had led naturally to the later job descriptions for © 


* On leave, Major, Air Corps, A-1 Section, Hq. 15th Air Force. 
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being considerably inferior in accuracy to those for enlisted men. This greater 
attention to enlisted personnel procedures is fairly typical in the American 
Army, although in the German Army greater relative stress has been placed 
on officer personnel procedures. 

Related to their job analyses were oral trade tests that Shartle and his as- 
sociates developed. Beatrice Dvorak and Luigi Petrullo were directly re- 
sponsible for these trade tests, almost all of which were originally standardized 
on samples in the civilian population. AAF as well as the rest of the Army has 
been authorized to use these trade tests. Their application to AAF enlisted 
men has been considerable and to civilian technicians has been less. 

In April 1940, a study was begun of bombardier selection and training which 
preceded the later studies on this subject by the Air Surgeon. Faubion, L. L. 
Thurstone and Bellows analyzed the accuracy of practice bombings as a va- 
lidity criterion. These bombings at first appeared to give an automatic index 
to the effectiveness of a bombardier. He either hits the target or misses it. In 
the case of misses the extent of error can be conveniently measured in unques- 
tionably objective terms. As it turned out the reliability of practice bombings 
was so slight as to be useless. Bellows and Thurstone found that important 
variables which mask the influence of the bombardiers’ skill are the pilots’ skill, 
the aircraft and weather. Bellows contributed to improving the accuracy of a 
criterion of the success of bombardiers, and also made important studies of 
bombardier training. 

Before the Air Surgeon took over the project of aerial navigator selection 
and training, Faubion, Wilder and Julien Christensen were studying it. It was 
early apparent that mathematics aptitude was the most important test predictor 
of navigator competence. 

Prior to the introduction of the Aviation Cadet Qualifying Examination, 
educational achievement tests were used as an entrance requirement for training 
as pilot, bombardier, and navigator. The educational tests were shortened, 
improved in reliability, rendered susceptible to machine scoring, and used for 
9ne round by Clyde Coombs and associates in the Adjutant General's Office. 

revision of the educational tests was completed but not used because of the 
acceptance of the Aviation Cadet Qualifying Examination. 

Preliminary study of pilot selection was made by Faubion and C. E. Ober- 
mann, resulting in quite significant validity coefficients between records of suc- 
cess in flight training and test scores. This was shortly before the Air Surgeon's 
PSychologists took over. s 

Although not nearly as well known by the public as personnel in uniform 
{ e AAF hasa very large number of civilian employees. Classification tests for 
Various technicians have been developed by Roger T. Lennon and earlier studies 
made by S, A, Switzer. Some materials developed by Shartle, Dvorak and 

etrullo have been used in the studies and applications at the AAF Technical 
*rvice Command. È 

Synthesis of jobs into families based on similar work and similar aptitude 
Н other personnel requirements has been accomplished by Shartle, Dvorak 

| {nd Petrullo, Some of the job families were made up because of the interest of 

F and used by the AAF. ` K 

ince Army General Classification Test grades for all AAF enlisted men in 
© United States were punched on Hollerith cards, it has been possible to 
in the General Classification Test level by Military Occupational Specialty 
m à population of 800,000. Breakdowns were present between Air Corps and 
"vices such as Ordnance, Quartermaster, etc., with AAF. 
"i 
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Data showing approximately 100,000 AGCT scores for civilian occupations 
have been collected by Webster and Faubion and have been analysed by 
Margaret Strong Harrell. 

A study of attitudes toward job assignment in a cross section of AAF en- 
listed men has been conducted by Samuel A. Stouffer and his staff. The results 
contributed to a major improvement in methods adopted for efficient assign- 
ment of military personnel. Advising Stouffer in this study were Quinn Mc- 
Nemar and Frank Stanton. 

Development and application of methods of correct classification and effi- 
cient duty assignment of AAF officers and enlisted men have used the efforts 
of a number of psychologists. Some of these are Esco Obermann, Sidney Adame 
Harry McNeill, Willis McCann, Alvord Finn, Thomas Snee, Carlton Wilder, am 
A. S. Switzer. These activities of Classification Officers are in large part person- 
nel administration, but they do require some tasks of a professional psyche 
logical nature as well as utilizing psychological training in the personnel аса 
ministrative phase of the duties. Training and supervising interviewers ап 
clerks into a smooth running organization is a major duty of the first echelon 
Classification Officer which is probably not psychological in the professiona 
sense. Psychological training does help. Actual interviewing by the Classifica- 
tion Officer is often a task requiring professional skill which will be referred t9 
in connection with the activities of Personnel Consultants which merge at some 
areas into those of Classification Officers. Interpretation and administration 
of classification and aptitude tests are often professional chores. Particularly 
the third and fourth echelon Classification Officers have been engaged in making 
Job analyses, job descriptions, and psychographs of characteristics most neces 
sary for success in certain jobs. 4 

During 1943, Classification and Personnel officers in the AAF develope” 
and prosecuted a program of classification and duty asignment that was ou 
standing in the Army. Some.of the important phases were: 


1. Training of an enlisted specialist to maintain records on classification and duty 
assignment in each squadron and group. Dozens of men trained in the ASTP cours? 
in personnel psychology augmented the total number which ran well into four digits. 

2. Increasing the importance of the Classification Officer in higher headquarters 
authorizing a higher rank. For example, in several Air Force Headquarters the author 
ized rank for the Classification Officer was increased from First Lieutenant (0 
Colonel. 

3. Preparation and distribution of a digest of Army Regulations, AAF Regulation" 
and other directives so that each busy squadron commander had a single docume” 
giving procedures in correct classification and duty assignment, d 

4. Traveling personnel classification audit teams to indoctrinate key command d И 
key staff personnel, and to discover existing malassignments and recommend their UN 
rection. . 


"The results of the aggressive prosecution of correct classification and assi" 
ment led to a significantly better use of the training of technicians, an impro o 
ment which was measured in an inspection of a cross-section of units. It der? 
led naturally to a greater classification consciousness on the part of command 
and personnel officers which lasted beyond the active 1943campaign. , 

Sometimes difficult and even impossible to distinguish from classific 1| 25 
work in the Army is the work of Personnel Consultants. In the AAF as Wê nd 
in other parts of the Army, Classification Officers are often also qualified mm 
classified as Personnel Consultants, The latter job title is described in A 


atio” 
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manuals as more purely psychological than is the job of Classification Officer. 
Since the authorized rank on Tables of Organization is customarily higher for 
Classification Officers than for Personnel Consultants, efficient consultants have 
sometimes been upgraded into the more administrative position. A large share 
of personnel consulting in the Army has dealt with “problem children" of low 
ability, low education, or inadequate personality. The AAF due to its high 
percentage of highly skilled technical jobs has received a minimum of these 
persons possessing low ability and education. There have been some who needed 
clinical advice, and where possessing latent ability, needed training. AAF 
Personnel Consultants who have done this job include Obermann, H. M. Skeels, 
McCann, McNeill, Switzer, and Snee. 

One of the prime points mentioned in the 1943 AAF campaign to minimize 
malassignment was the introduction of the Personnel Classification Audit. This 
was used to bring about the salvage of approximately 50,000 highly trained 
specialists in the United States. Their qualifications had been lost in the ex- 
plosive growth of the AAF, but when they were rediscovered they were prompt- 
ly reassigned. Even in several active combat theaters overseas, the Personnel 
Classification Audit has proved effective in finding and using badly needed 
technicians. In one theater it has been extended to accumulate basic data con- 
cerning the actual military occupational specialty needs of units.* ; 

In conclusion there has been a considerable amount of research and applica- 
tion of aviation psychology in the Army Air Forces independent of the program 
sponsored by the Air Surgeon. Specifically, studies have been made of methods 
for improving the selection of airplane mechanics and other aviation ground 
technicians; job analyses, job families and job descriptions in terms of an effec- 
tive occupational structure; selection and training of bombardiers and naviga- 


tors; educational examination of prospective pilots; aptitude tests for civilian 
technicians; Army General Classification Test grades for military and civilian 
$ d men; and classifica- 


occupations; attitudes towards job assignment of enliste l ‹ 
Чоп апа duty assignment procedures including the Personnel Classification 


Audit. 


* The author has published 
On some of the other subjects. 
references. 


on a few of the subjects discussed above and has worked 
It is not possible at this time and place to give à list of 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NAVAL CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY* 
IRIS STEVENSON, LT. (J.G.) H(W) USNR 


For four years clinical psychology has been functioning as an integral рап 
of the neuropsychiatric program of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery Іп im 
Navy Department. Psychologists have been assigned to training station € 
tion units, naval hospitals, precommissioning ships, receiving ships, embara 5 
centers, disciplinary activities, and the various retraining programs. rd th 
publications have issued from these Naval activities which are of interest HE 
to civilian psychologists in like activities and to those with an historical ine E. 
in the development of psychology in the military services. Since many of t d 
articles have been published in journals not familiar to psychologists, it та 
appropriate to gather them together in a convenient, accessible bibliography: 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE ARMY: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


C. H. PATTERSON, 2ND LT., AGD 


The Army has only recently been utilizing clinical psychologists as such. In 
1943, six psychologists were commissioned in the Sanitary Corps, Medical pe 
partment, for service in General Hospitals (24). At present clinical psycholo- 
gists are being commissioned in the Adjutant General’s Department for similar 
duty (43). This program is too recent to have resulted in any published reports 
doubtedly such will soon be forthcoming. 


of experience or research, though un 
tances been performing duties ofa 


. However, psychologists have in many ins 
clinical nature, and several reports of this work have appeared. A number of 
them are concerned with the Army Special Training Units (1, 3, 31, 42), or with 
the Army Specialized Training Program (20, 26, 28). 

In the Army, psychiatrists have made many contributions to fields which 
are of interest to clinical psychology, particularly the field of mental hygiene. 
Therefore, a number of reports in this area, though written by psychiatrists, 
have been included in the following bibliography (5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, among 
others). 

Е The following list brings together pu 
in the Army. For security and other reasons, 
published. Thus, a complete list, even of the w 
not be available until some time after the duration. 
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POST-WAR PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Two conferences of military psychologists were called by Dr. Robert M- 
Yerkes at the National Research Council on July 12 and October 31, 1944 to 
discuss questions concerning psychological work in the post-war military organ- 
ization. As a result of the deliberations certain recommendations were formu- 
lated and agreed upon. Copies of the recommendations were transmitted to the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy with the following letter. 


The Honorable 18 December 1944 

The Secretary of War (Navy) 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Stimson: (Mr. Forrestal) 

I have been authorized by my colleagues to present to you and to the Secretary of the 
Navy (War) the accompanying report and recommendations relative to provisions for 
psychological work in the post-war military structure. 

The report resulted from the deliberations of two Conferences of Military Psycholo- 
gists held in Washington 15 July and 31 October, 1944, It was prepared for the Confer- 
ence group by a special Committee on Report which consisted of Dr. Donald G. Манга 
Chairman, Dr. Walter У. Bingham, Colonel John C. Flanagan, Commander John © 
Jenkins, and Dr. Walter S. Hunter. ; 

This document is the product of extensive experience in Military Psychology, dating 
from 1917 to 1944, and of careful study of the prospective needs of our Armed Fr 
for the development of Human Engineering. It is committed to you in the hope that ! 
may prove useful to your Department in the designing of post-war military structure. 

As you very well know, Sir, during World War I our military leaders discover? 
that specialists in Psychology and other personnel procedures could greatly increase s 
military might. Military Psychology came to be recognized as a division of Human Ей 
neering, but between wars this novel discovery was forgotten. No provision was m 
for the development of new methods, their application and evaluation. Consequent 2 
when in 1941 we found ourselves in desperate need of all possible aid in the use of man 
power, we were at serious disadvantage by comparison with our enemies. Neverthele5? 
in the current war the primacy of Human Engineering has been demonstrated and in OU 
military establishments it now is generally recognized that the value of the machine Hm 
war, as in peace, depends chiefly on the quality, training and placement of the men 

' who design, use and maintain it. This report is based on the assumption that we 29), 
people, have now learned the importance of preparedness and will not again risk oUF 
existence by freezing our assets between wars. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert M. Yerkes 


of both services indicate that discussions 0 


Е аа“ 
ally with reference to the first two recomme? 


proposal are continuing, especi 
tions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING Post-war PsvcnoLocicAL SERVICES 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 2 iE 
Nature of Psychological Services. A major task of professional psychologist? пе 
the Armed Services is research on the human factor in connection pr 
following problems: (1) analysis of military tasks and occupations; (2) dere of 
ment of tests and Procedures for selection, classification and distribut!? 
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personnel; (3) development of training programs and of methods for evaluating 
training; (4) design and testing of instrumentalities of warfare (weapons, 
vehicles, airplane controls, radar, etc.) from the standpoint of the capacities of 
the personnel using them; (5) development of clinical techniques and procedures 
for individual examination and consultation services; (6) study of psycho-* 
physiological factors such as vision, hearing, and fatigue in the performance of 
specialized military tasks; (7) development of dependable techniques for ascer- 
taining attitudes or opinions and procedures for use in orientation programs, 
in morale services, and in psychological warfare. 
d Military psychologists have also been called upon to supervise the admin- 
istration of practical programs arising from the results of their research in- 
vestigations. Routine duties of group-test administration and scoring, inter- 
viewing, classification, and assignment are carried out by commissioned and 
noncommissioned personnel receiving the necessary special training in service 
schools in which psychologists participate as instructors. 
. During the present war more than one thousand psychologists have been 
utilized in specialized work in the Army and Navy (including Air Forces, 
Marines, Coast Guard, Maritime Service and Office of Strategic Services), and 
some 300 more have served in civilian status in the War and Navy Departments 
and in the work of the Office of Scientific Research and Development. The 
shortage of trained psychologists led the Army to provide for the training of 
1,300 enlisted men in Advanced Personnel Psychology in the Army Specialized 
Training Program. At the present time the demand for qualified psychologists 


in the Army is far in excess of the supply. 

Special Problems of the Post-War Period. The nature of modern warfare 
renders it imperative that research on military service problems be maintained 
at a high level of efficiency following the present war. The requirements for 
achievement of this goal are essentially similar for psychological research and 
for other sciences and branches of engineering. Research scientists of good abil- 
ity are not likely to choose a career in the Armed Services unless their profes- 
sional status is definite and clearly indicated, and opportunity for continued 
research is adequately assured. Recent surveys indicate that few professional 
Psychologists now in the Armed Forces desire and plan to remain in ue 
after the war. The continuation of an agency such as the Office of Scientific 


EY i rp MR Sverst 
Research and Development to administer research by civilians 1n univers у 
11 the needs of the military services 1 


and industrial laboratories could best fulfil 
professional scientists who are members of the Aged are en was 
direct knowledge of military requirements and effective liaison for the 
and application of research findings. À ki 
Recommendations. In view of the considerations outlined above, it is recom- 
mended: ; 1 Л 
1. That а research and development corps be waren Services 
with commissioned personnel consisting only of quali : i ae E far pay 
2. That provision be made in this research and a EY e psychologists 
chologist officers. Such specialists should be clearly Жр ашык 
in order that problems and proposals within their he 


brought to their attention. Е 

3. That psychologist officers in the r 
available for assignment to duties in the ke: 
Forces for such periods as needed, not ae or 
al ini ion of practical program». . 
od m are intended to secure the following advantages. 


among others, for the Armed Forces: 


esearch and development corps be 
ious subdivisions of the Armed 
research and consultation but 
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1. To help assure that highly qualified psychologists will enter and теа 
military service by making available to them both military and profes: -— 
status, association with scientific colleagues, and assured opportunities 
continuing career in psychological research and development. -— LAE 

2. To provide for the coordination of psychological research in the у Жо 
subdivisions of the Armed Forces in which such research and the practica 
plications of its findings are required; and at the same time to permit Noe 
study of the special problems of the several subdivisions of the апе dde 
through assignment of research personnel to detached duty in those sub: Ivi Rie. 

3. To provide an effective agency for the promotion and meg milis 
search by psychologists in the reserve corps and in civilian status. Тт e ДЕ 
tary psychologist should be enabled and required to maintain continu ant 
close relations with developments in professional psychology in order pe. 
may know the qualified personnel available in the reserve corps and in dinate 
status; in order also that he shall be in a position to promote and ka e ally 
research on military problems by civilian agencies and personnel; and п ӨП 
in order that he may so maintain his status and reputation in the profes , 
that he may effectively use civilian experts as consultants and advisors. Б 

In these ways it is believed that the profession of psychology will be a 
make its greatest contribution to preparedness and security. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WAR: NOTES 


кз ia Psychology “The RAF paid the AAF a compliment in 1944 by 
pting our system of air-crew selection and classification. Our psychological 
testing procedures were also adopted by the Free French. 

il The battery of 20 psychological tests used for classifying all candidates for 
pilot, navigator, bombardier, and aerial gunnery training have proved valid in 
DR not only an aviation cadet's chance for winning his wings but also 
a i ier’s chance for combat success. In a follow-up study of both bomber and 

ghter pilots in the European theater, it was determined that pilots who had 
scored highest in the psychological tests administered before they learned to fly 
tended to be rated by the squadron commanders as most successful in combat. 
Likewise, those who had the minimum acceptable scores appeared to be most 
frequently “missing in action." 

А The Aviation Psychology program in the ра 
point where it contributes to the number of bombs which hit within the target 
areas, It has been observed that bombing accuracy, as far as the human ele- 
ment is concerned, depends largely upon the ability of the navigator to set a 
course to the target area and upon the ability of the bombardier to identify the 
target and direct his bombs to it. The practice of using Pathfinder airplanes to 
mark a target and of the units of a formation to drop their bombs on a signal 
from the lead airplane places a premium on the proficiency of the lead navigator 
and the lead bombardier. 

_ To aid the commanding officers of heavy bombardment groups in select- 
ing the men best qualified for these key positions, psychological aptitude and 
proficiency tests have been adopted and are now routine in the European 
theater. A detachment of aviation psychologists studied bomb strike photo- 
graphs in a 3-months’ series of missions against Germany and found a definite 
correlation between the accuracy of lead bombardiers and the original aptitude 
test scores they had received a year or more before, when they were untrained. 
The Aviation Psychology program was paid off in time, lives and money saved, 
and through its selection of the raw material has aided in the establishment of 
an effective combat air force. This has been done at a total cost of less than 
$5.00 per candidate tested." Excerpt from the Second Report of the Com- 
manding General of the Army Air Forces to the Secretary of War, Feb. 27, 


1945; 
Committee on the Relocation of Military Psychologists. The Military Section 
of the American Association for Applied Psychology has appointed a Com- 


mittee on the Relocation of Military Psychologists. Among the primary func- 
tions of the Committee will be: (1) obtaining information regarding opportuni- 
ties for employment, refresher training, research, scholarships, and graduate 
facilities available for returning servicemen; (2) supplying these types of in- 
formation to all qualified psychologists in the armed forces, and also to those 
mién and women in service who are in the process of becoming psychologists; 
(3) active cooperation with the Office of Psychological Personnel with reference 


to the relocati ili hologists. The members of the Committee 
A of snl cy General's Office); Colonel JOHN 


are: Captain Носи M. BELL, AUS (Adjutant Ge? À 

C. FLANAGAN, AUS (Office of the Air Surgeon); Lieut. (j.g) JouN G. DARLEY, 

USNR (Bureau of Medicine and Surgery); and Lieut. SrEUART HENDERSON 
der in Chief, U. S. Fleet), as Chairman, 


Britt, USNR (Headquarters, Comman , 
Correspondence should be addressed to the Committee, c/o Office of Psycho- 


logical Personnel, 2101 Constitution Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


st year has been extended to a 
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OSRD Project on Rehabilitation at Stanford. A project for research on the 
“Social Psychological Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped” is the 
subject of a contract between Stanford University and the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, recommended by the Committee on Medical Re- 
search. On the research staff of the project are: TAMARA DEMBO (Research 
Director), HELEN H. JENNINGs (Research Associate in Psychology), RALPH K. 
WnrrE (Assistant Director), and Mitton Rose (Psychiatrist). The Advisory 
Board, headed by the Chairman of the Department of Psychology, ERNEST R. 
Hircanp, includes members of the Department of Psychology and School of 
Medicine: Косек G. BARKER, PAUL R. FARNSWORTH, GEORGE S. JOHNSON, 
Donatp E. Kinc, Quinn McNemar, and Саух P. SroxE. The project has 
as its aim the investigation of stigmatizing attitudes toward physical handicaps 
through investigation of different degrees of maladjustment as shown in the 
inter-personal behavior between physically handicapped and non-handicappe® 
people. While emphasis is placed upon the problems of the war-handicapP® 


the study includes those handicapped in civilian life. The study includes | 


diverse interview and discussion techniques, group experiments, role playin% 
level of aspiration, value structure and value-analysis methods. 


ы. 
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BOOK REVIEWS . 


ABRAHAMSEN, Dav ; 
е ‚ Davin. С А Р 1 
versity Press, 1944. D ee Mind. Мем Yori Columbie iar 


“The first vo i : 
dus Laon he ge pee e paid with the psychiatric aspects of 
problems “these ure: the presents a revolutionary approach to the 
made for D presumptuous but thoroughly unwarranted: claims 
r. Abrahamsen’s book in th blisher’ / istic d 
the goal set for himself by e publisher s blurb. More realistic is 
io gone ese ae By. the author: to help dispel some confusion and to 
which: will contst 3 wed chiatric-psychologic concept by writing a single book 
volumes ‘The auth n ormation now obtainable only in a number of unrelated 
dive'Kistotical a. or s. i to satisfy these purposes includes a comprehen- 
blkawior fhrough A of the meaning of as well as society's reaction to criminal 
a faily detailed fe ages, a well-considered outline for examining the offender, 
anta Considens Hm rs oe of the author's preferred system of classification, 
included in separate doi and motivational factors in crime. Also 
"genial о шике: x ouem are a consideration of war and delinquency, the 
ds ow rsraonalit rae an emi of the offender. The emphasis in the book 
heather a int 5 sense of forces which drive an individual to crime. 
contiderstion of Nis ie in both Norway and the United States for the 
ing 66 paychoto Ty icular problem is seemingly rich and varied. In his 
emoud i gical tests included in his examination of the offender, his 
ap hasis in the selection as well as consideration of the tests is on personality 
cr ser a the 19; Standardized intelligence tests he lists are the 
rra , Merrill-Terman, and Babcock tests. The only other set of tests 
are p ojective personality tests: Rorschach, Szondi, and Thematic Ap- 
perception tests. He also refers to the cruelty-compassion test of Hawthorne 
In his consideration of constitutional factors he shows a deep appreciation of 
"e en contribution and a familiarity with Hooton's work, of which he is 
istically critical; but for some reason he completely omits Sheldon's more 
recent work on physique and temperament. His system of classification may 
serve his purposes well, but it is probable that individuals with different back- 
ground of experience would choose classifications of their own making that are 
more in line with their own approaches. In his consideration of motivation in 
murder his emphasis is on self-destruction, and seemingly the individual genesis 
and development, continuity and discontinuity, in a single life story are tempo- 
rarily forgotten. The road to self-destruction is the one emphasized. In spite 
of his training with Malinowski and his realization that disunity and conflict in 
family rather than broken homes contribute towards criminal behavior, he un- 
critically accepts the Oedipus complex in his consideration of relationship of 
family attachments to behavior. Again, in spite of his realization that social 
factors and anthropological knowledge have to be considered in understanding 
crime, the author uncritically accepts jung's concept of racial or collective-un- 
conscious. In his evaluations of heredity and environ 


ment the attitude and con- 
clusions are in line with modern investigations, to many of which no reference 
1s made. 


Though not revolu mprehensive, this book does represent 


tionary nor very co k c x 
ker in the field of criminal behavior. 


à handy first volume for orienting a Work Л f 
Particularly can it serve as a background, in the light of which more recent vol- 
ater detail other works and other approaches can 


es emphasizing in some gre: 
e more clearly understood. 
3 H. MELTZER. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Ногихсуовтн, Н. L. Leta Stelter Hollingworth, Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1943. Pp. 204. 


Leta Stetter was born in a “soddy” near Chadron, Nebraska. Later КР 
lived in а log cabin and attended a rural one-room school. Her pioneer fore E 
included as varied personalities as a preacher-farmer grandfather who foug! ig 
courageous but losing battle against poor land and the elements and ая 
ѕропѕіЫе cowboy-minstrel father who never reached maturity though he liv 
to be very old. bags 

Early childhood was spent on the grandfather's farm; adolescence less 


McCook for one year each, she went East to marry Harry L. Hollingworth ей 
Though à great deal of her time was devoted to household task pee aa 
early years of her marriage, she managed to earn M.A. and Ph.D. degrees я} at 
Columbia University, and then became an instructor on the staff of Tenn 
College. She was a full professor in the same institution at the time o ide 
death. In 1938 she and her husband returned to their alma mater to recei 
Doctors of Laws degrees. She died in 1939 after a brief illness. J of 
H. L. Hollingworth has written a simple, Sincere, but guarded biography E 
his wife. Inan effort to be as objective as possible, he has depended largely шч 
records and letters for his material, and has reproduced many of her peels 13 
This reviewer would have preferred less of the purely objective material a о. 
more of the biographer’s own impressions of her personality, interests, and Les 
fessional achievements. It is of Course natural that he should refrain from elabo- 


К. 
; KATHARINE M. MAURE 
University of Nebraska. 
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REIK, THEODOR. The psychologist looks at love. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1944. Pp. xviii +300. 
Poets have gazed; philosophers and some psychologists have glanced, and 


. Sometimes penetrated, the psychology of love by presenting collected intuitions, 


scattered hunches or striking case histories. Reik has applied a sytematic set 
of basic psychodynamic concepts within a consistent theoretical framework. | 
Notwithstanding his surface attacks on the body of Psychoanalysis, he has ex- 
tended its frontiers into normal adulthood by his profound insight into various 
normal love phenomena, particularly romantic love. He makes penetrating 
forays into the problems of parent-child relationships, friendship, general atti- 
tudes toward society, and of certain religious and artistic experiences. 

ә Reik develops and refines two propositions (112): 1) “Love is not originated 
in the sexual urge but belongs to the realm of the ego-drives." 2) "Love is in its 
essential nature an emotional reaction-formation to envy, possessiveness, and 
hostility.” Differentiating sharply between biological sexuality and psychic 
loving, he abandons the problem of their interrelationships and proceeds with 
the unconscious strivings of the discontented ego. The growth of the ego-model 
(particularly in adolescence) into relatively impersonal ego-ideals may result 
in a painful self-dissatisfaction which is preparatory to an active, unconscious 
search. The love-object chosen must possess an appreciable quota of those 
tendencies and qualities sought. Then envy and hostile competition must be 
overcome; the dramatic conflicts begin, both within and between the two, 
with the dynamics reaching deep into the early layers of the ego, and subject 
to the errors and illusions characteristic of primary processes. Various types of 
love relationship may develop, interactions of the variable and contradictory 
unconscious ego drives involved. Successful relating is seen in а relief of previ- 
ous dissatisfaction and hostility through an ego expansion, a very primary 
psychic identification and absorption of one another. Failure may occur at any 
stage in the blossoming; Reik makes acute diagnoses of basic failure types. The 
inevitable fading of intensely romantic love is also analyzed. “Transformation У 
May occur to а more peaceful sharing, тоге rewarding to a mature ego. Reik 
concludes with a rich discussion of the basic haté-love reaction-formation proc- 
€ss in related social, religious, and aesthetic phenomena. Abd 


he genetic core of love (and achievement, an alternative ego Cop. 0 
is located in the child's drive for and insecurity in mother affection; "Love be 


gins as an unconscious fantasy of being loved" (181). Reik proposes E 
"Women in general are more insecure than теп” (173), yet he fails to relate this 
d hypotheses on differential pa- 


to the relevant body of precise genetic data an 4 : 

rental handling, on tual (сусау experiences, and personality pee 

residues from the fourth year on. Consequently, infant narcissism 19 пи 

preted and adult sexuality is left as a purely biological drive. Vossio 
It is interesting to compare Reik's thesis with another psychoana!y 


Я 5B менн. : . Both attack Freud's 
velopment, Wilhelm Reich's (Function of the o declares that Freud 


libido theory, yet with quite contrary objections. ASIDE 
abandoned his original Ыры into the basic significance of a үз "A 
logical, sexual release. Reik insists that Freud continued to ti same stuff" 
"aim-inhibited sex" and to imply that "love and sex - - - аео cuality, or vice 
(23). Neither discusses adequately the effects of loving paw ike Yet Reik in- 
versa; Freud saw the complexities and worked cautiously ( Yd ; polarity char- 
sists upon a strict separation of sex and love (23), ignores t e шд ОКЕ 
acter (Jung) of a man-woman love relationship, and neglects ЬЫ rg 
levels differentiating dominance-submission roles for ui де I EH 
e.g. nothing on the "brave deserve the fair" formula. Such p 
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a fundamental methodological premise basic to a complete psychoanalytic 
formulation: the principle of multiple-determinism. Also, no anthropological 
or aesthetic or martial considerations of love are given. Reik admits to gaps 
and promises a next work on love-sex interrelations. , 

It is, however, no small contribution to systematize the psychodynamics of 
ego mechanisms in adult love-relating. Dr. Reik has written a brilliant analysis. 
Frequent, delightful excursions into roughly equivalent popular terminology 
and a degree of lyrical redundancy will probably assist the non-academic and, 
perhaps, the non-analytic reader. 

JorL SHOR. 

New School for Social Research. 


Youxc, K. Social psychology (2nd Ed.). New York: F. S. Crofts, 1944. РР: 

viii 4-578. 

In the revision of a text, it is customary to introduce new material to supple- 
ment that presented in the original, to add one or more new chapters, and to 
shift the order of presentation. This Young has done in his second edition © 
Social Psychology which was first published fifteen years ago. In most respects: 
this has improved the book, though it is to be regretted that this policy was not 
carried further in some sections. ` 

The book is divided into three parts. Part one, nearly one half of the entire 
book, presents a discussion of personality and some of its basic relations m 
society and culture. In view of the present trends in psychological investiga" 
tion, this emphasis seems justified, though the space given to a discussion © 
learning, drives and emotions, and the foundations and mechanisms of persona 
ity repeats much of what the student has already covered in general psychologY: 
presumably a prerequisite for social psychology. 

To show that social behavior is not limited to humans, Young introduces E 
chapter on social life in different animal species. This is an innovation, so far ай 
the usual pattern of social psychology texts is concerned, and should prove е 
be an interesting introduction to the subject of social behavior. With the vat 
amount of scientific information available today regarding the social behavio" 
of children of all ages, it is to be regretted that Young did not continue this 
genetic approach and show how adult social behavior is the direct outgrowth 9 
the socialization that takes place during the developmental years. { 

The influence of social and cultural factors on personality development © 
treated from the point of view of primitive as well as contemporary soci? 
groups, Examples from selected tribes of native peoples, and from contempo 
rary society are used to illustrate the interplay of culture and personality- [e 
information is given in tabular form Which, while a concise method of presenting 
a mass of material, makes tedious reading and to a certain extent leaves in” 
pretation of the facts presented to the reader who may or may not realize ue 
true significance of these forces on the personality development of the people? 
А Part two which is limited to an analysis of Some Aspects of Social Conf 
includes chapters on prejudice, revolution, war, civilian morale an ойе 
problems of morale. Young prefaces this section by stating that “conflict p 
sents the most serious and persistent problems in group relations." He PS. 
devotes two chapters to a discussion of racial, industrial, political, religio 1 
and other kinds of prejudice, and three to a consideration of revolutions 
wars as the most violent and engrossing human struggles for power. 
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_ Because of its timeliness this section is extremely important. The only criti- 
cism-to be offered is that it is too short. While fewer experimental studies are 
quoted to illustrate the points discussed than in part one, examples from news- 
paper reports, magazines, other textbooks and discussions by specialists in their 
respective fields not only add interest to these chapters, but also serve to drive 
home the points the author is stressing. 

Part three, devoted to the Mass Behavior of crowds and of publics, analyzes 
and describes the thought and conduct of individuals under mob conditions. 
Forms of mass behavior, the nature of the leader and of the audience, fashion, 
public opinion, the media of public opinion formation, propaganda, psycholog- 
ical warfare, and finally control and power, are the main topics discussed. The 
chapters on opinion and its formation are especially significant and timely. 
The analysis of opinion polls and the roles played by the radio, motion pictures 
and the newspapers in opinion formation have a close bearing on American life 
today. The chapter on Fashion seems a trifle superficial though, it is true, 
scientific research in this field has been somewhat scanty. К 

Footnote references throughout the chapters, more comprehensive refer- 
ences as suggested readings given at the end of each chapter, a glossary of tech- 
nical terms and non-technical ones carried over from common usage into social 
psychology, and a brief summary of the highlights of each of the three sections, 
preceding the chapters of these sections, serve to make the text a very readable 
one. Teachers and students of social psychology may feel confident that they 
are given a summary of the most recent scientific information in this field be- 
tween the covers of this book and that as a text, it will serve its purpose ade- 
quately. 

ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK. 


Columbia University. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


EDMUND BURKE DELABARRE, professor emeritus of psychology at oe 
University, died March 16, at his home in Providence, R.I. He у 1589), 
old. Dr. Delabarre studied at Brown, Amherst, Berlin, Harvard (M herd 
Freiburg (Ph.D., 1891), and the Sorbonne. , He came to Brown in 1892, pee 
he established one of the first ten psychological laboratories in America. e 
years later he retired from teaching, but continued to come to the заа 
daily until he was incapacitated by heart trouble two years ago. His Oe 3 
research was in the field of kinaesthesis, but he also devoted considera 
tention to the deciphering of inscribed rocks in New England. e 

The Reverend Јонх Epwarp RAUTH, O.S.B., associate professor pes 
chology, the Catholic University of America (Washington, D.C.), died, Lond 
5, at the age of fifty-nine years. Father Rauth had served as instructor in Md 
istry (1913-17, 1919-21), Mount St. Mary's College (Елан, die 
and instructor in psychology (1922-34) and assistant professor (since 19 T inity 
Catholic University of America. He had also held an instructorship in Tr 
College since 1930. . wa Nets 

At the meeting of the Society of Experimental Psychologists held in pu 
York City on April 5, 1945, the Howard Crosby Warren Medal for s d 
work in experimental psychology was awarded to CLARK L. Hutt, of Ya e This 
versity, "for his careful development of a synthetic theory of behavior. ciel 
theory has stimulated much research and it has been developed in a p rt 
and quantitative form so as to permit predictions which can be tested e stt 
cally. The theory thus contains within itself the seeds of its own шта 
verification or of its possible final disproof. A truly unique achievement 1n 
history of psychology to date.” 


s А В for . 
On March 21st in Wilmington, Del, a testimonial dinner was held f: 


i Я жй сїа 
J. Е. W. WarrIN, who retires this year as director of the division of spe 


: A i ruci. 
education and mental hygiene, Delaware State Department of Public Inst 


tion. A book of 117 testimonial ove 
in twenty-four states was presented to Dr. Wallin. The inscription on the соу, 


Avian Т 
page was “То J. E. Wallace Wallin, Psychologist, Educator, Humanitarian: 


Appreciation of a Life of Servi 
the brush of Martin JENN 
in Appreciation for a Life Well Spent in the Service 
adjusted Members of Society." CHARLES E, SKIN 


search Council, 


ing 
Victor К. Nott, who has been serving as assistant to the commande. 
officer of the Navy V-12 unit at the University of Illinois, was reinstate a, 
professor of education, effective June 1, at the Michigan State College of 
culture and Applied Science (East Lansing). " 
Joun M. STALNAKER, former professor of psychology, Princeton Unt ADR 
who has been serving as general director of the Army-Navy College р 
Program, has been appointed dean of students, Stanford University: 4 to 
Stalnaker will assume his duties in September, when the new office, crea 
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“co-ordinate the present functions of the registrar, the dean of men, and the 
dean of women,” will be put into operation. и 

1 Lorex S. HADLEY, assistant professor of psychology, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will assume the directorship of the Bucknell University Testing Bureau, 
July 1. Dr. Hadley will also be a teaching member of the staff with the rank of 
assistant professor. 

E. Y. HARTSHORNE, who has been on leave from Harvard University since 
September, 1941, with the Office of Strategic Services, the Office of War In- 
formation, paid a brief visit to the Harvard department of psychology while on 
leave recently from the European Theater of Operations. Since going overseas 
in September, 1943, with the Psychological Warfare Branch, he has been in 
North Africa and Italy. He is now with the SHAEF. 

Austin B. Woop, director, announces à change of name of the Office of War 
Service Counseling at Brooklyn College to the Veterans' and War Counseling 
Office, in keeping with the newly developed duties of that office. 

STEPHEN M. Corey, professor of educational psychology, the University of 
Chicago, was appointed director of the university's audio-visual-instruction 
center, March 28. The center, which was formally opened on March 31, was 
established “то meet the increased utilization of schools of sound-films and 
other audio-visual media and will function in collaboration with the department 
of education and the university's laboratory schools.” It will also make use of 
Britannica Films, formerly Erpi Classroom Films. 

The 63rd General Assembly of Illinois passed a law 
tion of educable mentally handicapped children, which was sponsored by the 
Illinois Association for Applied Psychology. The law provides that qualified 
ich children are eligible for special 
classes or services. A qualified psychological examiner is defined as “a person 
who has graduated with a Master's or higher degree in psychology or educa- 
tional psychology from a higher institution of learning which maintains equip- 
ment, course of study and standards of scholarships approved by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who has had at least one year of full-time super- 
vised experience in the individual examination of children, of a character ap- 
proved by the Superinten who has such addi- 
tional qualifications as may tendent of Public 
Instruction.” A special committee has been appointed by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to assist him in judging whether credentials submitte! 
meet the requirements laid down by law. The members 0 
Frances A, MULLEN, AGNES а HELEN SHACIE M Тхе C. SHERMAN, and 

NDREW W. Brown, chairman. То date 112 psychologists 
tion to become qualified psychological examiners and 60 who have met the 
qualifications set forth in the act have been duly certified by the Su 
of Public Instruction. f psychology 

Internships, New Hampshire State Hospital. tment «ро: ° 
of the New Hampshire State Hospital and its affiliated Mental pe Au 
Child Guidance Clinics offers two annual internships for the year are al a 
September; 1945. -A Bachelor's degree from an accredited univers y 

- in psychology are the minimum requirements. Pers 
ate work are preferred. Candidates will be giver oppor ance procedures, 


providing for the educa- 


experience in clinical psychology (testing, interviewing, 8 
etc.), research and teaching (school of nursing). Full maintenance 
monthly stipend are offered as remuneration. For further inform 
to Dr. A. I. RABIN, New Hampshire State Hospital, Concord, 


ЫЈ 
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C E = es, 
* pathology. Opportunity is offered to attend staff meetings and conferences 


Internships Worcester State Hsopital. Six b dee бн! E. 
available in the psychology department of the Worcester State Hospita ' fe. 
ginning September 1, 1945. These positions are open to students, male p 
male, who have majored in psychology, preference being given to those ui 
graduate training and whose curriculum has included courses in a. in 
psychology and psychometrics. The internship offers supervised instructio re 
the principles and practice of clinical Psychometrics and in general psyc 


courses in psychiatry and related fields, and to participate in pene E. 
psychopathology and clinical psychometrics. The interne is also expecte full 
carry a research project under supervision. There is no cash stipend but of 
maintenance consisting of room, board and laundry is provided. Lettera 
application and credentials (Appointment Bureau records, letters of e 
mendation, grade transcripts, etc.) should be addressed to Davip SHAKOW: 
Worcester State Hospital, Worcester 1 , Mass. 5,000 

The National Research Council announces the receipt of a grant of $33 Son 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for the establishment of a temporary, nd ў 
wide program of predoctoral fellowships for study in the natural eG by 
The fellowships are designed to encourage resumption of graduate stu : 
young men who had to interrupt their education to engage іп war Wor ork 
enabling them to devote essentially full time to the completion of their W Б 
for the doctor's degree. Plans for the administration of the fellowships 4 
methods for the selection of candidates are not yet worked out in detail, ith 
it is intended that stipends will be fixed at rates to compare favorably her 
most other fellowships. The Council and the Foundation have developed ma 
program to alleviate the very serious set-back to American scientific сод 
petence resulting from the war's interference with normal educational proven ы 
In view of the uncertainty of the duration of the war. it is not expected that vi 
program can be inaugurated immediately. The National Research Council У c 
continue to administer its postdoctoral fellowship program, which has been e 
an outstanding factor in building up the scientific competence of the coun 


and which has thereby contributed essentially to the effort in meeting 
present crisis. 


Rehabilitation personnel will be int ity 
Report for 1944 of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Secu"! 


Growth of the Psychological Corporation, The Annual Report of the peyé 
logical Corporation for 1944, issued in April, shows that the business has in 
panded from gross receipts of $115 in 1922 and $8,956 in 1931 to $763, 
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CANCELLATION OF THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 

AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
and 

PROVISIONS FOR A MEETING OF OFFICERS, 


Evanston, Ill., September 6, 1945 


Members of the American Psychological Association: 
The regular Annual Meeting, tentatively scheduled for September, 
1945, has been cancelled because of continued restrictions on travel 
necessitated by the war. Emergency legislation has been submitted to 
Associates and Members as provided by the By-Laws and the results 
are being tabulated at the present time. If the legislation is approved, 
the present Council of Directors and persons with official duties will 
Meet with the new Board of Directors of the reorganized American 
Psychological Association to transact essential business. The meeting 
Will begin on Thursday, September 6, at 9:00 A.M. in the Hardy 
Lounge of Scott Hall on the campus of Northwestern University in 
Vanston, Illinois, and will continue until all business has been com- 
Pleted. ProressoR WILLARD L. VALENTINE will be the local representa- , 


Чуе їп charge of arrangements for the meeting. 


The minimum number of persons needed for the transaction of es- 
‚ to attend the meeting in 


sential business will be invited individually t 
Order to keep the attendance below the res If conditions at 
the time permit, invitations will be extended to new ected Members 
9f the New Council of Representatives. 
Associates and Members are reque 
Secretary concerning any items that shou 


Meeting. 


To Associates and 


trictions. 
ly el 


rrespond with the 


sted to co 
da for the 


]d be on the agen 


Cordially; 
WILLARD C. OLSON, Secretary 
University of Michigan ё 
June 18—1945 Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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ITH 
THE USE OF THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE SCALES W 
NORMAL AND ABNORMAL PERSONS 


ALBERT I. RABIN 
New Hampshire State Hospital 


INTRODUCTORY 


7 - Bellevue 

For more than five years since its original publication, the pede. book 

Scale (30) has been gaining in popularity. Two new editions of W FR in clinica 
have since been published. The tests have become widely accep s, especially My 
practice and have become a popular instrument for research purposes, 


ler's scale is to be recommended (6, p. 140)." : rehensioth 

Wechsler's scale consists of five verbal subtests Information, Comp "pal sub- 
Arithmetic, Digits and Similarities and of five performance or wo Designs 
tests Picture Completion, Picture Arrangement, Object Assembly, Bloc: 


to, oF 
ulary is frequently tet on, 
substituted for one of, the verbal subtests. It is a point scale, stan 


tage 
e $ E A s advan 
adults, it takes comparatively little time to administer and has the 


the 

ed t 

Several investigators have conn rd 
Wechsler-Bellevue findings with those of the 1916 Revision of the nts: 


се 
Binet. Wechsler (30) reports a correlation of .82 in a group of 75 anole 31). 
Results of an unpublished study by Fishbein and reported by Wechsle! "5p. 


was 
lege freshmen. A correlation of .85 'H E 


Binet, which is a special adaptati 
for the use of the blind. Hayes' 
adults. Since his subjects were blind 
and the reported correlation is based 
the correlations so far reported are 
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Stanford-Binet, Form L (1937). Additional and, probably, more extensive 
work has been done in comparing Wechsler's Scale with the 1937 Revision of 
the Stanford-Binet, Form L. Weider et al. (36) report a correlation of .81 ina 
population of 61 male delinquents. The verbal scale showed a considerably 
higher correlation (r .87) than did the performance scale (r .56).: Though the 
mean IQs on both tests show only a difference of one point for the entire group, 
there are considerable discrepancies in individual cases. The general trend was 

- in the direction of lower Wechsler-Bellevue IQs for the brighter subjects and 
somewhat higher IQs for the duller ones. Halpern's (11) Mental Hygiene Clinic 
patients showed a markedly higher correlation with the Revised Binet, Form 
L (r.91). Similar correlational levels were obtained by Benton (5) and Mitchell 
(18) using mental patients of a wide age range. Benton's results show a coef- 
ficient of correlation of .93 for 60 subjects, while Mitchell's 268 patients yield 


à correlation of .89. Both investigators found much higher degrees of correla- 
tion between the Binet, Form L and the verbal scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue, 


than with the performance scale. Benton obtained r's of .92 and .78 for the 
Verbal and performance scales respectively, while Mitchell's study show cor- 
relations of .91 and .80 for the corresponding scales. Anderson et al. (1) report 
à comparatively low correlation (r .62) for the two tests in 112 female college 
freshmen. These compare well with Fishbein's (31) findings quoted above. 
Here, again, the verbal IQs correlate much more highly (r .65) than do the per- 
formance IQs (г .39). The investigators, consequently, feel that such low cor- 
relations '*. .. cast considerable doubt on the validity of the performance 
Scale at the college level (1, p. 323)." Moreover, they pointed out that the Form | 


L, IQs are on the average 10 points higher than the Wechsler-Bellevue 1Qs. 
This fact confirms, in part, Weider's (36) findings mentioned before. A high 
bal scale and the Form L was reported by 


Correlation (.89) between the ver I orte 
Hayes (12) in the study mentioned above. Rabin (19) was interested in inves- 
tgating the validity of the Form L Vocabulary and compared it with the 
Wechsler-Bellevue findings in 268 State Hospital inmates of a wide age range. 
He obtained an r .78 for the entire group. Some variations in the relationship 
in different diagnostic and age groups were also observed: У 
Correlation with Other Tests. Some data on the relationship between the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and other tests offfintelligence and achievement are also 
available. In order to investigate the efficacy of the Kent-Emergency Test in 
diagnosis, Lewinski (14) validated it with a comparison with the verbal scale 
findings of the Wechsler-Bellevue. The examination of 290 ‘ psychopathic an 
Subnormal” naval recruits yielded a correlation of .727. He found that the ma- 
Jority tested higher on the Kent-Emergency. He also obtained a аера; 
of 10 or тоге IQ points in nearly 29% of his cases. Wechsler (31), in mo ү 
edition of his book, reports Rabin's correlation of his test with the Army ; pha, 
5 to be .74 in 92 student nurses; the same source reports Fishbein’s corre ation 


with the Morgan Mental Ability Test, yielding an r of .62 in 125 college freshmen, 


G indiv! 1 subtests of Wechsler’s scale with the 
oldfarb (10) correlated the individual su ata of Were ТО. 


С i din 
bal and the Otis SA. The E “The total results of the Wechsler- 


tively, in 168 subjects of a wide age Tange 
ellevue of this КЕП were correlated by Lorge ра тои ОА 
Yielding considerably higher coefficients, ranging trom . 5 AND 


Subj i tly higher correlations with both test 
Бозе змес теда bal scale with the Stanford Achievement Tests 


and Otis. A f .70 of the ver 1 d 
or Банер was also reported by Hayes (12). The results OF Ange ais 
- Study (1) show correlations of .48 and .53 between the full Wechsler- 
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Scale and the ACE. The verbal scale correlations are somewhat higher and are 
comparable to those obtained with the Stanford-Binet, Form L, while the per- 
formance scale correlations are almost negligible and apparently account for 
the lowering of full scale coefficients of correlation. The correlation with the 
year grade average yields similar results, justifying the final conclusion that. 
"The correlation of the ACE tests, Revised Stanford-Binet Test and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue verbal scale with grade point averages are all approximately 
equal. (1, p. 325)." 

Clinical Status. Several attempts to check the diagnostic effectiveness of 


Hospital. Actually a little over 100 cases serve as a basis for comparison. д6 


findings show quite clearly higher correlations between recommendations ап 
the Wechsler-Bellevue, Full Scale than between recommendations an 
Stanford-Binet. While the correlations with the Full Scale for both groups 27* 
-720 and .785, the correlations of the recommendations with the Stanford- inet 


nge 


defective and borderline i igni RES 
€ groups respectively, are all significant, ‘except 1” 
of Memory Span for Digits...” They add further аё“... all the V 


in except the Memory Span for digits discriminate between the mental Er 
ectives and borderline groups (34, p. 557).” Lewinski’s (14) findings witi he 


similar groups of naval Tecruits show some comparable results, thous? 3- 


Armstrong's (2) study; she feels that the 1916 Revision of the Stanford- Pin ^ 


is a better diagnostic instrument, than either the Wechsler-Bellevue ОГ Form 

H ia 

д E Cy, especial ifferent 
from acquired mental defect or impairment of mental pon dea "This ой, 
һег {һап ех erimental dar ow 
m comae may be stated, therefore, that the р» of studies nt 
g elations between the Wechsler-Bellevue and other individual an E iren 
correlations are obtained in € reay 
nts of a wide age range an 4 


5 are much lower at the colle£ ue c 
net Scales, which are more adapted for cl! yith 


the verbal scale correlates more highly ance 


ft istri i i 
өй онов, Le., higher 105 on other tests show lower Wechsler-Be ts 
; ware tow borderline and defective level IQs show somewhat higher 
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on the Wechsler-Bellevue test. The evidence, though not unanimous, favors 
the Wechsler-Bellevue scales as a differential diagnostic tool between borderline 
and outright mental deficiency, since it agrees to a higher degree than other 
mental measurements with clinical-psychiatric recommendations. 


Ткзт RESULTS AND CHARACTERISTIC PATTERNS OF SPECIAL GROUPS 
ntered a new phase of development. 
ith the diagnostic value of the total 
e. Nor are they merely satisfied in 
eloped a special interest in finding 
lI distinguish them from others. 


Intelligence testing has for some years е 
The psychologists are no longer satisfied wi 
s IQ or other quantitative results alon 

iagnosing mental defect. They have деу 
common factors in certain clinical groups that wi 
Such distinguishing factors may give rise to the hope of shedding further light 
upon the psychological processes concomitant with various social, emotional 
and physical maladjustments. Moreover, psychologists have been called upon 
to devise some measures of mental impairment and deterioration. Conse- 
quently, the various studies of the sca/fer on the Binet scales have taken place. 
The assumption of those studies were that, ideally, in normalcy, the several 
abilities sampled by the ordinary intelligence tests show a similar, even and 
Comparable level of development. The story, according to mounting evidence, 
is entirely different in various personality and behavior disorders. The various 
capacities constituting "general intelligence” seem to show an uneven trend, 
oe or pattern because of the differential and selective effects of the particu- 
ar disorder. The Wechsler-Bellevue, being a point scale, made up of eleven 
Subtests of comparable weighted scores, lends itself, according to various in- 
Vestigators, much more easily to pattern analysis than do the several age-level 
or “hotch-potch” scales. The functional unity of each subtest affords a better 
opportunity for clear-cut, quantitative and Statistical treatment. 

Alcoholism and Drug Addiction. Twenty-nine chronic, non-psychotic alco- 
holics were studied by Wechsler (32). All had a history of at least 10 years 
drinking, but showed no organic brain involvement. The ages ranged from 36 
to 55 years. The results of the Wechsler- Bellevue show comparatively high 
Scores on Information and Comprehension (10 points each), but Digit Span, 
Similarities, Object Assembly and Block Designs contribute scores of only 7.2, 
8.3, 7.8 and 6.8 respectively. When these results are compared with the normal 
Standardization group of the same age levels, it is apparent that some ineffi- 
Clency is present. Wechsler feels that the results «  , indicate that prolonged 


Use of alcohol impairs the mental functioning of various abilities even before 
Iso concludes that there 


there is any evidence of brain athology (p. 485)." Hea 
E positive relationship ri ac d chronicity of the alcoholism and the 
erity of impairment. И 

d The тезше of Brown and Partington (8), who tested a large sample of ЭТ 

ee addicts with the Wechsler-Bellevu gative. They 

p nificant differences in subtest score patt 
On-addicted individuals and drug addicts. <. 

T Several factors. The IQ distribution curve 15 
ome evidence of higher IQs in voluntary patients 1 
loners, resident at the U. 5. Public Health Servic 


entucky, 


The samples were well-controlled 
skewed to the left and there 15 
ts than in prisoners or proba- 
e Hospital in Lexington, 


An incidental product of 


Behavi thic Personality. 
investig d d Pedir о) is the comparison of verbal and per- 


the investi > 5 
estigat by Weid | } rt r 
Огтацсе ела for their group of 61 “problem children. р M 
€an IQ on the full Wechsler-Bellevue is 87 for the group; the verba р 
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: i of 12 
formance IQs are 82 and 94 respectively, showing a mean og ie is 
sedate in favor of the performance scale. However, since this " € Á 
i the object of the study, the reliability of the differences is = bier Gt 
Wechsler (31), classifies young psychopaths in the group ; ea aud 
performance tests," but does not offer anything more ru. bep 
clinical evidence to substantiate the statement. Levi's ( 


z z scent 
garding psychopathic personality. Levi's experimental group qd E 
male psychopaths were compared with 194 non-psychopaths an uite @еайу 
ler's standardization group of the same ages. The results indicate q c 105 
have mean verbal and performanc b. 
experimental group of young туена E. 
7 on the verbal and performance ween 
spectively, with a discrepancy of more than wwe ak ee 
n the Picture Arrangement ote 
higher than the sum of the scores on Picture Com] 
However, only 47% of the experim 
have both patterns. 


admit, however, that only the yo 
Verbal scores, but in t 


i r 
: nical groups scoring higher on ve h 
t hold true in ай Psychoses, Rabin’s (20) work confirms 


16-49: 
ge range from «igo 


‘sht 
group (31-49). Magaret and Wr Eag 
years. It seems 


А 58 
В су і $, 1 scale 1 
a function of a Y їп favor of the verba 


£ rs 
young schizophrenics and @ізарре?. ive 
Ts of age. Brown etal. (7) show that the "most impr 
ў the Verba] and Perf 
are found in de 


rm 
i r ormance Scales (in favor of the fonce) 
Sube epressive Patients. This difference (verbal minus perform set 
tinguishes Significantly between depressives and Psychoneurotics. А 


gu 
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Tàther than differential psyc 
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и is noted in the comparison with psychotics. Manic depressive psy- 
chosis shows even a slight discrepancy in favor of the performance scale, ac- 
л to Rabin’s (21) findings. Thus, the results show that a discrepancy in 
T ro the verbal scale is frequently found in schizophrenia, though not with- 
ut exception. There is insufficient data to make a generalization of this sort 
about the other psychoses. 
Psychometric patterns of a more complex nature w 
em and Magaret (16), especially in schizophrenics. Rabin, from his study of 
e rank order of the subtests in several clinical groups and normal individuals 
and from empirical observation, arrived at a schisophrenic index, (consisting of 
the ratio of the sum of the weighted scores of Information, Comprehension and 
Block Design to the sum of the scores of, Digit Symbol, Object Assembly 
and Similarities) which distinguished reliably between schizophrenics, on. the 
one hand, and normals, neurotics and psychopaths, on the other. A later study 
(21) also employs it in distinguishing schizophrenia from manic depressive 
Psychosis. Magaret’s (16) study of schizophrenics, paretics and pre-senile 
individuals introduced a different approach in the treatment of Wechsler- 
Bellevue data. Her interest was in what she calls “the intra-individual differ- 
ences in intellectual functioning" and has consequently calculated the deviation 
of each subtest from the mean of all the subtests of each case. The comparison 
of these deviations for the several groups studied serves as a basis for her con- 


clusions, She found, by means of this method, that her schizophrenics can be 
ifferentiated from non-psychotics with all but three subtests (Similarities, 
iffer from non-psychotics in 


Digits and Block Designs) and that the paretics d : r 
only two subtests—Vocabulary and Digit Symbol. Her contention is that these 
Psychoses resemble “premature aging” since the comparison of young subjects 
with those of later maturity show a similar trend. Wechsler's clinical findings 
ang Rabin’s rank orders of subtest scores in schizophrenia do not substantiate 
this contention. A more recent study (22) on 100 psychotic and non-psychotic 
Individuals aged 60-84 shows that even old age results of “highest and lowest ` 
ranking tests" do not compare 50 well with schizophrenics as thought by 
agaret. Information is highest for both groups; next 1n order are Compre- 


hension and Similarities for the old age group, while Object Assembly and Block 
hrenics. There is agreement on Digit Symbol 


esigns rank high in the schizo r 
and Picture eigenen paling among the lowest ranking for both groups: 

Owever, also Block Designs is among the lowest in the old age group; while 

tithmetic is very low in schizophrenia. Thus, the conclusion about the “рге- 
Mature aging" of schizophrenics is, at best, of doubtful validity. In the same 
Study, possible psychometric patterns in the two major psychoses of the 
uu (arteriosclerosis and senile psychosis) vite invena a i Sine E 

E actors, it was fe a 

roups were not equated for age and other fac m pod 


ifference ted for by t 
S wi nt were accoun i i 
сафда hiatric diagnosis. The findings of this study are 


of Goldfarb, who states that '... the trend to 
bserved among the performance tests, 
*power'" tests remain relatively unat- 


ere investigated by Rabin 


a i . 
d So in agreement with those с 
Bate with age is more consistently 0 
of whith are timed. (10, p. 66). The 
€cted by age. : 
Variability of subtest scores is essentia 
€ doubt most investigators t of 
Severe S yelo pathological conditions. However, the MR Gilden ane 
collaborat ў tive in this respect. e findings are bas 
ors (9) are largely negative h 1 
ыны 92 рагенесв, 32 manics and smaller samples of psycho 
Я 


ant by scatter. There is 


lly what is me 
hat it is characteristic of the more 
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loss may take place it is general rather than 


(16). Neither are the results of the Menninger group, quantitative (7) as well 
as qualitative (26), consistent with Gilliland’ р tial 
tween these investigations can be mainly explained in terms of differentia 
sampling. More specifically, while the patie ing 
based, were selected by means of a definite quantitative criterion, P 
"proper attitude" to the examination, all the other studies omitted such a pr К 
qualification. Consequently, the other studies included many patients o at 
Widely differing psychiatric Condition, instead of applying a uniform anes 
Hence the differences in variability. Gilliland eliminated that evident varia 


| of the Wechsler-Bellevue with ао 
slight modifications, Reynell devised a “ ifferential test" in order to determine 
intellectual deficit. He obtains the IQ differences based on two series of sul 
tests. Series A Consists of Vocabulary, Information a 

Series B consists of the three remaining verba] Subtests (Similarities, Digits ап 
Arithmetical Reasoning). W 


5 hes 
" he difference between the two IQs reac 
double figures," th i iti 


Score were гебшгпес 

‹ of this measurin i only a6 
c Present intellectua] loss, b. une crie ao However 
caution should be a ier ee well. undul 
unfavorable results, ree ШУ may пее па the 
testing, the more signi s period between the head injury amv i 

1P. 719)” Some additiona gu 
» hints at the absence of positive ге 
5, 


evt 
Its 


hree major sets X nals 
- Firstly, negro cri Й 


ге 
ounds (South уз, North) аге comp? "| 


min. 
h ; Secondly, white and negro Cr Prison 
Б, education and IQ are Compared. Finally, а comp 


me 
fi 
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be he NE 
d quus criminals and non-criminals of the same race is investigated. 
ан стаи investigated with the prospect of discovering characteristic 
a 5 iion Mem to the question whether there are characteristic group 
Hat. the » сакаа The first comparison yields the conclusion 
ааа e uenra y restricted Southern Negroes do best in Verbal Com- 
Dira and j^ : н and worst in Performance, Digit Symbol, Block 
riority in Ани! cture rrangement (15, p. 83). ' Whites vs. Negroes show supe- 
Paisani anny and Digit Symbol, while the Negro group is better in Simi- 
аа ОГ icture Arrangement. Not all of these differences are statistically 
sion, while d non-criminal group is superior in Information and Comprehen- 
TER ur e criminal group shows superiority in Picture Completion, Object 
i y and Digit Retention. 
p p shows awareness О 
ае, hi de rat aa which preceded it. Groups were equated and matched for 
the quest ^d ae level and other major factors that should be controlled during 
Batters ed characteristic patterns. The findings, however, as is true in many 
Shay “4 show insufficient relationship to actual psychological traits. 
{ы Sore and Patterns. Scatter has been referred to as “the differences in sub- 
which id ail x^; (28, p. 216). | It is another expression for variability of scores 
other The y should be identical or at least, close in quantitative value to each 
thax differs major hypothesis, of the investigations dealing with this problem, is 
an E groups show different degrees of variability in the same or differ- 
fairly EA e s. A characteristic constellation of variabilities which is presumably 
and diffe eis called a pattern. The term has been loosely used in this connection 
invest rent methods for its determination have been employed by several 
igators, as follows: 
(ц, гч of subtests for the groups һа 
Чагаа азїз for the comparison of groups. 
Poorly le when the age and intelligence as we 
controlled or not controlled at all. 
alko t The rank order, within the individual record or of the group me 
Gk en used, largely as a preliminary measure (20, 21), especially in compu 
s which do or do not “hold up” in certain conditions of abnormality. 
e As à result of the preceding approaches and as a result of empirical data, various 
acteristic Indexes have evolved. Some are the products of ratios of certain subtest 


combinati É $ . 
mbinations to others (13, 20, 21) while others consist of differences between certain 
ly, is a refinement of the Verbal Minus 


C жые) 
р istions (27). The latter method, especial 
mance Sign arrived at by several investigators (7, 13, 15, 20, 31). 
ee Tutra-individual differences in performance had been suggested 
While re of variability. The first investigation employing itis the one 
€ others followed suit (17, 23, 24). The deviation of each subtest, t 
the subtests is the measure used. In a more qualitative sense 1ts use is am 


Maec Wechsler (31). 
been иш a number of other measur’ 
etwee vocated. Schafer and Rapaport (28) sug epus od om 

Pariso ee ach subtest score and the vocabulary score as We as a ae 
Previ, ns" which are not very specific, and basically not different from some m m 
ЖАМ applied. There is also something to be said for the întērpretation ol Br 
ende ual scatter (26, 31). However, the validity of its interpretation 18 much more de- 
ent upon the clinical judgment and experience of the examiner, than upon an ex- 


Perin; 
dentally derived and statistically reliable pattern. 


f the shortcomings of studies with 


ve been used ås the only (4, 5, 8) or partial 
This method is especially vulnerable and 
Il as cultural background factorsare 


ans of subtests has 
ting lists of 


as a more reliable 
by Magaret (16) 
from the mean of 
ply il- 
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utation of the difference 
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Retest Data WITH CLINICAL MATERIAL 


; ures which 
де part of an attempt to devise a misi p in schizophrenic 
; : i treatm & - 
B iv ting the results of insulin d the Wechs 
will be effective in forecas d several subtests of th f 
i 7 Halpern and Jaros (33) вас зе imilarities) as part о 
аена hension, Information and Similarities MEET 
ler-Bellevue Scales (Compre EX before and after treatment, he 
he test retest differences, e ie individuals. witha 
а larger battery. Т in 15 schizophrenic individuals, | 
ber of tests in 15 sc p nt. The 
sa erge fer a large пиш j 18 months after the treatme 
iati itions of the subjects, 6-18 mo 1 ent agree- 
psychiatric condi К "o f colligation of .50 and per cent 3 
imilariti Е ent of colligation i n of:5 
Similarities test, showing a coe c deii dittive collectio 
the final predicti À the 
3, was the only subtest included in edict ‘tion cE 
Sub enr Which most effectively forecast the psychiatric Ss ts as the 
patients. The authors add, however, that no single test is as effe 
i ults of the entire battery. г its results - 
ie eit study with the Wechsler-Bellevue and fluctuation of it 


t stability which compares wi 
5. It speaks for the reliabil 


throw some ligh 
accompany the Course of the mental disease. 


; 1 ES 
MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES wiry THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE PEU Е 
ef- 
A very significant and theoretically interesting study with the Wechs 
Bellevue was made by Balinsky (3). St 


A 1 ental 
arting with the hypothesis that m 
ifferent age levels, i 


(excepting 
administered to several age 
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!erent descriptive facti 
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e vario 
ors were obtained at the 
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age levels. This is largely, as the author writes, because “ . . . the same abilities 
are not tapped by tests of intelligence at various age levels, or that the abilities 
themselves are not constant (p. 221)." Dspite the variation in factors at the 
Several age levels, some, like the performance and verbal factors, are quite 
Consistent. The memory factor appears in age groups 25-29 and 35-44 only, 
and the G factor present in the nine year old group remains "latent" and reap- 
Pears, though more weakly, in the 50-59 year group. The theoretical implica- 
tions and the needs for age control in intelligence test studies become quite evi- 
dent. It may also be of interest to study Balinsky's several descriptive factors 
at different age levels, with different clinical types. 

Special conditions also led to another development in the use of the Wechs- 
ler- Bellevue, i.e. its partial application. The time limitation confined Lewinski 
(14) to the verbal scale only. Because of the blindness of the subjects, Hayes 
(12) too was limited to the verbal scale. Trist (29) uses several of the verbal 
Subtests as a part of a brief battery for individuals of low grade intelligence. A 

Short form" of the Wechsler-Bellevue, based on the results of three verbal 
Subtests (Comprehension, Arithmetic and Similarities) was devised by Rabin 


QS). High correlations with the full scale and other tests were obtained. 


SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 


The foregoing pages clearly indicate that the Wechsler-Bellevue Scales have 
je ulated considerable psychometric research and have supplanted some time- 
E ue diagnostic tools. The reliability and validity of Wechsler's scales, as 
opi ne) € and in part, have been proved in several studies. The consensus of 
Hae is that the test correlates highly with some of the best measures of in- 
5 TM and that it tends to differentiate better than other measures between the 
ull and feebleminded. The literature produces a dissenting opinion which is 
andocumented and statistically unproved. It also tends to narrow the IQ range 
5 Compared with other tests. There is considerable evidence that the Verbal 
inse correlates more highly than the Full Scale or Performance Scale with most 
Aw 'gence tests, The Verbal Scale compares well with other tests in predicting 
B “mc success at the college level; the Performance Scale is practically use- 
8 1n this respect. 
easily ad^ of its particular structure as a point scale, the Wechsler-Bellevue is 
Broups i aptable to research in the field of mental deficit in special clinical 
groups In particular, and to research involving the differentiation of various 
Point n general. Several approaches, from a statistical and technical view- 
lation GUN analysis of test findings, have been made available. The differen- 
tests ee groups by means of their attained mean scores on the various sub- 
total d the most obvious method. This however, does not take the absolute 
S ate ore magnitudes into consideration. Ranking the means of subtest scores ` 
tween ie 15 a method which circumvents this difficulty. The differences be- 
atop кыра and Performance IQs have also been used widely. A difference in 
Yation the Verbal Scale, following Babcock's rationale concerning the preser- 
i of verbal capacities and the reduction in new learning in deterioration, 
D d indicative of some pathological conditions (usually schizophrenia); 
раке ifference in the opposite direction tends to be indicative of psycho- 
cal Roddie aty A verbal dominance akin to that found in psychopathologi- 
cated Ons may also be found in Southern negro criminals. A more sophisti- 
T method developed, deals with intra-, instead of inter-personal variations. 
$viation of each subtest from the mean of all subtests in the same indi- 
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sults 
vidual has been used as a yardstick. This method tends to ipae gee 
which are at variance with those obtained with the simpler me Te (for 
Indexes based on ratios between the sums of the scores of уне вини bon 
schizophrenia and psychopathic personality) and on ig mii) ipei oy 
combinations (cerebral damage) have also been devised. Severa 9 е Te 
of intra-individual variation have been suggested, but not inves an diag- 
seems to some clinicians that the use of this method in the description этн | 
nosis of individual cases is possible despite the absence Es gar endent 
support. Such procedure would, to a large extent, be intuitional an x SP bility, 
on the degree of clinical insight and experience of the examiner. Va ditions: 
according to most investigators is characteristic of pathological con А 
The data tends to show that the patient's emotional condition and : weit 
are largely responsible for this variability. A study in which the panen ied 2 
selected on the basis of their good attitude in the testing situation fai 
attain more variability than in normalcy. uites tha 
The fact remains that the various measures of scatter and vanan 2n als 
different patterns, have succeeded in differentiating groups but not in а 
The patterns аге characteristic enough of certain groups, but mask the pec w 
ties of some individuals within those groups. Hence, thus far, on the Dasa 
the Wechsler-Bellevue patterns we have group, but not individual, ding n 
here is insufficient agreement even in those group differentiations. rch 
studies failed to control all of the most important factors; they controlled ei 
Hence, variation in findings. Age, race, schooling, intellectual level, cultu ot 
operativeness are major factors which have ps 
€ several studies. For this reason, the results з 
case of psychopathological material, the diagnostic Е 
і another, must also be reckon 


nsideration, may achieve a st 
l cases. In order to achieve rez 
f several institutions may be S 
iability analysis and description” 
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“ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN PSYCHIATRY” 
A SPECIAL REVIEW* 


DAVID SHAKOW 
Worcester State Hospital 


In those halcyon postwar days when even librarians shall have succumbed 
to the pressure of streamlined living and replaced the complex Dewey ‘‘classifi- 
cation” with a simple chronological classification, the library browser's atten- 
tion will be drawn immediately to this robust Adonis of a volume standing out 
50 prominently among the war-starved runts of 1944. He will be impressed with 
Its structure: the half-rag specially water-marked paper, the wide margins, the 
attractive type, the gravure illustrations (of persons and institutions important 
In the history of psychiatry), the specially designed emblem and the generally 
Outstanding printing job.! His surmise that the responsibility for the production 
of the volume must have been a true bibliophile's will gain considerable support 

Tom such items as the account of the pains taken to unearth the signature of 
т. Samuel White, one of the original thirteen founders. 
ven the more careful and sophisticated reader will agree with the casual 
eet that the work, except for the few typographical errors which have 
eluded the proof readers, meets the highest standards of bookmaking and comes 
Cose to the limit of realistic bibliophilic aspiration for a volume of this nature. 
en some ways, however, so high an achievement in form places an unfair burden 
Us the contributors for, both consciously and unconsciously, it sets the reviewer 
2 &xpecting from them at least equal achievement in content. A set of this 
kind is particularly difficult to avoid in the case of a work by psychiatrists since 
€y above all others may be expected to see beyond externals. 
€ volume consists of two introductory statements and fifteen chapters 
(the latter varying in length from fifteen to ninety-four pages) contributed by 
€en different authors. 
fe presenting the volume, Gregory Zilboorg, who appears to have been the 
nes aging editor and coordinator, describes the goal as the achievement of “a 
orical synthesis of a century of American psychiatric evolution . . . a sur- 


К 1 . . 
pus Psychiatry as a growing cultural force ...." Psychiatry is treated 
in 


thirt 


Poses the frame of reference which a synthesis, not a symposium, im- . 


:-" He elaborates further with a statement to the effect that uni- 
spective rather than uniformity of opinion was aspired to by the 
€ several chapters. J. K. Hall, in the introduction, considers the 
Ssociati ographical and historical setting in which the American Psychiatric 
nstit don (then the Association of Medical Superintendents of American 
utions for the Insane) was founded in 1844 and describes the conditions 

© Inception and production of the volume. k 
Teh. e first chapter, by R. H. Shryock, presents the beginnings of psychiatric 
Y 1n this country from colonial days to the founding of the Association. 
` Ж. Sigerist follows with the story of psychiatry in the various European 
* Hall, | : 


Ormity of per. 
Authors of th 
‘Merican ge 


Psych; J. K., Zilboorg, G., Bunker, H. A. (Eds.). One Hundred Years of American 
Т tatry. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. xxvi+649, numerous 
Ustrations, 
UTh 


m € volume was actually designated by the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
€ of its selections for the month of July, 1944. 
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on 
iti its thi hapter (94 pages), 
tsonalities of its thirteen founders. The longest c › Pe Thi 
j^ listor of American Hospitals by Dr. Samuel H. Hamilton follows 


r is 

institutiona 
ant facts about the development of insti the 
1 ginnings in the workhouse and almshouse throug 
lunatic asylum and lunatic h 


| v in the 
ospital to its present status as represented hiatric 
He discusses the various aspects of psyc 
and provides Several valu 


able statistica] tables. The рае 

hat from insufficient Organization, It іѕ а ‘dot 

erican Mental Hospitals" no ern 

1 Read at Elgin, two Superintendents who have tate 
€ standards and set the goals of sta: 


in 
Bryan's name does not appear at 2 
the volume except for Bunker's listing of his b 


: Y and detailed Presentation of a fundamental 50 
psychological problem, 

It appears to a 
the more strictly Psychol 
Journal of Abnormal 
Journal of Psychology i 
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first three as "psychiatric" journals!) When it is considered that the first 
American psychological journal was founded in 1887, 43 years after the founding 
of the first psychiatric journal, the contribution seems considerable. Actually 
he himself has many references to articles in psychological journals. Thus, of 
the series of some half-dozen articles by Adolf Meyer appearing during the 
Period 1903 to 1911, referred to by Bunker as “а group of articles which col- 
lectively considered, form without any doubt, in their path-breaking character 
and their enormous influence upon American psychiatry, the most original and 
the greatest single contribution to American literature,'? three were published 
In psychological journals (American Journal of Psychology and Psychological 
Bulletin). This minor flaw is, of course, negligible when compared with the 
detailed and thorough portrayal of the development of the functional as op- 
Posed to the anatomical point of view, as well as of other aspects of psychiatric 
Progress reflected in the literature. 
The article by Malamud lucidly and succintly presents the evolution of 
t erapeutic notions in American psychiatry. His account impresses опе with 
the important part played in this development by laymen such as Dix, Tuke and 
eers, persons who could see the problem either from the very outside or from 
the very inside. The reader cannot help feeling that an important lesson is here 
to be learned, one which has important implications for the current controversy 
With respect to medical care, particularly in relation to the position taken by 
Some: medical groups that such care is a strictly medical problem. 
Zilboorg’s chapter on legal aspects traces the successive advances and re- 


_ treats in the battles between enlightened psychiatrists holding for the existence 


ona pathology of feeling without a pathology of intellect (“the irresistible im- 

Eee) against unenlightened law which insists on pathology of intellect as the 

R: erion of insanity. The essay very properly revolves mainly about Isaac 
ay, a striking instance of the man much ahead of his time. 

The chapter by Deutsch on mental hygiene sets forth in very adequate fash- 
ton the development of this important aspect of psychiatry as related to other 
Social developments of the period. 

The three chapters on military psychiatry should be made required reading 
Fe Viele critics of the "'I-heard-of-a-case" school (the graduate department 
on anley Cobb's "-know-a-case"' school) who make wide-sweeping criticisms 
dee Pi of isolated instances and minor imperfections. The Strecker chap- 
АН i one as being somewhat too detailed for this type of volume, but the 
e e im together certainly impress the reader with the great strides made 
with yer latry in dealing with military problems, despite the great handicaps 

thich it has had to contend. ` К 
"t ete as a Specialty (Bunker) is an interesting chapter but its purpose, 
crow о: the psychologist, is somewhat obscure; implicitly or explicitly its 

are to be found in other chapters. 
Ж\з. шеме. оп anthropology: by Kluckhohn really belongs with the three 
it with the шз mentioned earlier. The only reason for not having included 
standpoint ic qs its quite different content. Froma dynamic psychological 
Which reali is ра us sophisticated of all the chapters, in fact the only one 
€ region ees elow the surface. Besides being excellently documented in 
p of anthropology and psychiatry, a thorough grasp of the 


a е H fot 
ds th If not explicitly, at least implicitly, the volume is dedicated to Adolf Meyer. His 


CRM portrait of a living person included, and after Freud, his name occurs most 
ntly 


chapter in the index. The evidence for his great influence permeates almost every 
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reception of the American Journal of Psychology because of its concern with the 
new psychology” and its promise of "concrete application” to the alienist's 
clinical needs,” and Cowles’ article in Hurd,? it is that physiological psychology 
was involved. It was physiological psychology in which Cowles was so much 
interested and towards which he had been directed by Stanley Hall under 
whom he had taken psychology and with whom, when the latter was medical 
Superintendent (!) of Bay View Hospital for the Insane, Cowles had worked.? 

‚ If Whitehorn’s chapter is disappointing then Moore's is nothing less than 
distressing, particularly so to the psychologist since it is the one which for him 
is most important and with which, in this setting, he most naturally identifies. 
Instead of meeting his expectation, based on the author's standing and peculiar 
fitness for the task by reason of his expertness in both disciplines, that it will be 
among the best chapters, he is reluctantly forced to conclude that it is the poor- 
est in the volume. The bases for this judgment are various and lie in the nature 
of the tone and style, as well as the content. 

With respect to style, one can find neither a clear conception of the task in- 
volved in the writing of such a chapter nor a unifying principle of organization. 
here is a tendency to repetitiousness, irrelevancies of a reminiscent and his- 
torical nature (cf. pages 468 and 457), and loose writing (e.g., a list of 83 persons 
d referred to as a table of “several” psychologists, p. 448). In a volume which 
tes В whole singularly clear of typographical and similar errors, Thurstone’s 
* Te are given as “E. L.” (p. 449), Harrell is referred to as “Howell” (p. 462) 
nd "psychology" is written for physiology (p. 446). I mention these minor de- 
Sce not because of their intrinsic importance but because they reflect the more 
Portant contentual carelessness which is so frequent. 

Е he combination of a very definite positive view, viz., neoscholasticism, 
"n very definite negative views, viz., anti-sensationalism, anti-behaviorism, 
я anti- "'social-service psychiatry" carry Moore into ad hominem arguments, 
ae See: Statements and irrelevant criticisms of different schools, criticisms not 
th related to the problem of the relations of psychology and psychiatry (cf. 

€ criticism of gestalt psychology, pp. 465-466). 
ie his positive philosophical approach leads him to identify Adolf Meyer 
sch i (perhaps unawaredly) "reviving some of the fundamental concepts of 
bad. astic philosophy” (pp. 455-456, 458). His negative attitude to behaviorism 

a to the gratuitous assumption that “Psychobiology . . . had its origin in 
i ance of the behaviorism of John B. Watson and of the experimental 
in A ad of Knight Dunlap" because, after conducting a course in psychology 
Porte сосед with Watson and Dunlap for one year, Meyer conducted the 
i$ ке ы thereafter (р. 455)! It is, of course, possible that the assumption 

ied ut Moore offers not the least bit of evidence for this. In fact, certain 
п нн 1 a to us make the assumption quite unlikely, at least as it applies to 
of Senes | п one occasion, for instance, Meyer speaks of Watson's work as one 

one ne contemporaneous developments fostering “а wholly unprecedented 
ynamic interest in man . . . and in the study of the functioning of the 


1 
44 we The American Journal of Psychology. Amer. J. Insan., 1887-88, 
i E 
Balti H. M. Hurd. The Institutional Care of the Insane in the United States and Canada. 
‘more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1916. II, 618-636. 
A. Meyer. In Memoriam, G. Stanley Hall. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1924—25, 4, 151-153. 


ayy: 
Y View appears to have been a hospital connected with the Johns Hopkins University 
edical School. 
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. m 
human organism as a personality." Further, Watson, in his iw ea 
expresses his gratefulness to Meyer for coming. over to Watson's la рога АБГ 
each week with his whole staff for the purpose of discussing the заи ү 
Psychology from the Standpoint of the Behaviorist. To look at the matter s н 
another side, it is a questionable compliment to Meyer to imply that psycho 
biology was conceived on the rebound! m 

His antagonistic attitude to “social-service psychiatry" leads Moore to ta 
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ogy, he is left wondering what all the lamentation is about and with his respect 


. for it anything but enhanced. One could go on with other instances of these 


more formal inadequacies but it is necessary to turn now to the fundamental 
aspects of the contribution, viz., its content. 
What may one reasonably expect to find in an article on the relationship 


‚ of two such disciplines as psychology and psychiatry? Essentially the following: 


A consideration of the intellectual influences, in the sense of ideas, methods, 
Points of view, and the “propagandist” influences, in the sense of aid of a non- 
Professional kind such as promotive, of one discipline on the other, whether 
they be direct or indirect, definite or presumptive. One might expect, in addi- 
tion, a discussion of the working relationships of the disciplines in the past and 
ап evaluation of the outlook in this respect for the future. 

Of these various aspects Moore limits himself almost entirely to the intel- 
lectual influence of psychology on psychiatry and he does this in such a way that 
It is generally difficult to tell whether the influence is direct or indirect, definite 
Ог merely presumptive. He mentions not at all the propagandist contributions 
of psychology, as seen, for instance, in Hall's influence through the founding 
of Journals and the support of various movements, and James' influence in the 
founding of the mental hygiene movement, which is even greater than Deutsch, 
2 the chapter on “Mental Hygiene,” has indicated. He touches on the relations 
of the two fields but never in a manner which would indicate that the true inter- 
Penetrative complexity of the relationship has been recognized. 
ыу in the paper Moore presents a list of 83 psychologists (actually of those 

uded, two, Rorschach and Rosanoff, were not psychologists in any technical 


se t ; А 
„Sense or in the sense in which he uses the term) “whose names were looked for 


a textbooks of psychiatry appearing in the United States from 1861 to 1942, 
ens Sives the number of times a reference to their work was found.” There 
t no explicit conclusions drawn from the list in the body of the article, but the 
mplication, on the basis of the discussion which precedes it, is that very little 
Psychological material gets into psychiatric texts. That this is true I would not 
‘spute, but I am disturbed about the method used to arrive at the conclusion. 
=n t. first place, the list is motley and strange, containing the names of persons 
feat eee important their contribution to other fields, have done very little 
it e to psychopathology, e.g., Hartshorne, Ogden, Otis, Washburn. Then 
M en the names of persons who with much more reason should have been 
Sidi ed, such as, among Americans: Bronner, Doll, Franz, G. H. Kent, Landis, 
18, Е. L. Wells, Witmer.” (His Europeans are more adequately selected.) 
tion ki assuming that the list contained only appropriate names, the compila- 
any hi Pii a list is in itself naive and at best pseudo-objective. Influence, as 
thie oh orian of ideas knows, is frequently most difficult to trace. The fact 
in Mua s is not mentioned in a book is no criterion that the author was not 
Write SE by the person involved. This is true for two reasons: (1). textbook 
Ts, especially the older textbook writers and even more especially non- 


ea name of H. Gruender is included in the list. Since the name aroused no as- 
unt’s БХ Psychological or otherwise, the APA yearbook, the Psychological Register, 
Searched Тойу and the Behavior Disorders and several histories of psychology were 
1939 ae no reference could be found. Finally, a reference was found in Minerva 
in the ү, ich indicated him to to be Professor of Psychology at St. Louis University and 
Psychol Sychological Abstracts for 1932 an abstract of a book of his on experimental 
ence ogy was found. The excerpt given there provides a cue as to why he did not in- 
Psychiatry. 
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ee i ferences. 
academic textbook writers, are not accustomed to giving E кы озге" 
(Until recently this was also generally true of elementary vu "a condemned 
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ч " toa 
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His high evaluation of these special conditions led him to state, during the 
height of the psychophysical period in psychology, that these phenomena threw 
more light on human nature than did the work of the psychophysical labora- 
tories. James’ propagandizing influence, viz., his mental hygiene interests 
already mentioned, and his influence through students such as Healy, Sidis, 
Thorndike, Yerkes and Woodworth are forgotten. No recognition is given to 
the indirect, but nevertheless important, effects of the “humanization not only 
of psychology but of philosophy through William James' espousal of the char- 
acteristically American concepts of pragmatism, instrumentalism, and the 
umanization of religious experience," of which Adolf Meyer speaks. 

А Boris Sidis, who, at least until 1908 when he took his medical degree, was 
distinctly a psychologist, is not even mentioned in Moore's list. He thus misses 
the influence which Sidis, and therefore indirectly William James, had on 
William A. White with whom the latter worked on dissociated states at the New 
York State Pathological Institute. White himself says of this association, "It 
Was an exceedingly interesting, valuable, and I believe crucial experience for 
me personally. Almost without knowing it I absorbed the rudiments of what 
Was subsequently to be the doctrine of the unconscious and accepted in my 
attitude toward these problems the principle of determinism in the psychologi- 
cal field."17 
f Several times (cf. especially pp. 448, 477) Moore refers to a body of experi- 
mental data which is available for application to psychiatry. Nowhere, however, 
ens he actually indicate what it is or what its possible applications are. He 
^is i | has reference to the type of data which is so ably presented in the 
иер edited by Hunt on "Personality and the Behavior Disorders,” but 

ar as the article itself indicates these data are illusory. His concluding 
Paragraph says: “When we look back over the relations of psychology and psy- 
chiatry in the past hundred years, what a marvelous growth has taken place 
11 each science! Benjamin Rush, just before the dawn of the hundred years we 
ave reviewed, turned to psychology as he found it, but there was little to find. 
Ré the years that have elapsed psychology has grown. There is a large body of 
PE ien ai empirical research in the field of psychology that has never been 
E. uated for psychiatry; there are methods and techniques that have been de- 

“oped in psychology that would open up vast tracts of the ferra incognita of 
с e afry, Only when psychiatry is based on a sound and broadly adequate 
ову can it make the progress that physiology has made possible for 
ds cine.” It is be regretted that Moore has nowhere in the article revealed the 

ual nature of this body of knowledge or actually described any of these 
9lumbian techniques! 
ave considered the specific chapters at lesser or greater length. What is 
1 pact of the work taken as a whole? 
Uh. a ening the volume, Zilboorg says that it "will have to be looked 
улы; stand аза whole,” and emphasizes that what was intended was a 

T ism ay a symposium." It is somewhat difficult to appreciate the dis- 
eae io ich he draws between these terms. They would appear to arise from 
in thi rent universes of discourse and it is doubtful if they can be contrasted 

5 manner. The symposium, whether in the form of conversation, panel 


16 TA; аР" " а X 
Ibid., p. 245. Cf. also Coriat's statement that the interest in psychotherapy in the 

RO area was probably originally stimulated by James (Psychoanal. Rev., 1945, 32, 2). 

Co W. A. White. Forty Years of Psychiatry. New York: Nerv. and Ment. Dis. Pub. 
"1933, Pp. 20-21. 
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discussion or round-table, may or may not result in a synthesis depending on the 
amount of "putting together” of ideas which is achieved. 

But terms aside, how successful is the result attained? From several state- 
ments which Zilboorg makes, and which are clearly corroborated by the internal 
evidence, one gathers that the various authors wrote their articles quite inde- 
pendently and that actually, except for dividing up the topics and perhaps dis- 
cussing a general point of view, little effort was directed towards integration. 
It would otherwise be hard to explain the amount of duplication and repetition 
which occurs. The degree of synthesis which is attained seems more or less for- 
tuitously derived from a point of view held in common by several of the con- 
tributors rather than from any systematic and deliberate attempt to achieve it. 


For many reasons one wishes that there had been less democracy in the 
process; or to put it more accuratel 
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STAFF OF THE TEST AND RESEARCH SECTION*, TRAINING, STANDARDS 
AND CURRICULUM DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


ERN 1939, and more particularly since the end of 1942, an extensive pro- 
been di psychological test construction and other research in the Navy has 
kei toward the solution of problems in determining: 1. who shall be 
S byt to the Navy, 2. how naval personnel can be most effectively used, and 
Жер Biel nap training programs can be rendered most efficient. This re- 
E х ч the development of psychological tests and personnel research 
The mi y the Test and Research Section in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
пляма m of the Test and Research Section is to develop psychological 
s rs carry on research. for use in the Navy's personnel and training pro- 
of Drm teer has been given in all phases of the classification and training 
апре ole personnel from the time an individual is examined for 
trainin on or admission to the Navy, through indoctrinational and basic 
placed Ash various types of technical preparation, until he is satisfactorily 
Th 5 specific assignment for duty (billet) aboard ship or at a station. 
e Test and Research Section is organized within the Standards and Cur- 


ricu A UE 3*3 Ht 
m Division of the Training Activity of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
r Units comprise the Section: ' 


* 
The personnel of the Test and Research Section are listed in Chart I. & 
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The Selection Test Unit is responsible for developing and validating aptitude tests 
for officer and enlisted personnel and advancement in rating examinations for enlisted 
Personnel.* 

The Achievement Test Unit is charged with constructing examinations to measure 
the accomplishment of trainees in Navy schools and training programs for officers and 
enlisted personnel. 

The Research Unit conducts over-all studies on problems of selection of personnel 
for training, classification of personnel for duty, measurement of achievement, and other 
research on problems of training. 

The Radio Materiel Unit represents an integrated program of test development and 
research on the selection and training of Radio Technicians, one of the Navy's high 
Priority programs. 

The organization and personnel of the Section are shown in Chart I. 


The work of the Test and Research Section originates either through re- 
quests for tests and research studies made to the Section by Navy activities or 
establishments or through projects initiated by the Section which it considers 
to be important. Work has been done for use by, and in cooperation with, other 
Sections within the Standards and Curriculum Division (Billet Analysis Sec- 
tion, Educational Services Section, Instructor Training Section), other divisions 
Within Training (Field Administration Division, Quality Control Division), 
and other Activities of the Bureau (Planning and Control, Officer Personnel, 
Enlisted Personnel). The Section has also provided services for the Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet, and the Operational Training Commands 
and the Amphibious Training Commands of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. 

А he majority of projects carried on by the Section are developed as coopera- 
tive enterprises, often involving extensive study of the field situation. Visits 
to appropriate Navy installations are made and conferences are held with the 
Personnel directly concerned. Test construction is based on first-hand study of 
the situation in which tests are to be used. Research studies usually involve 
temporary duty assignments to the activities for which projects are developed. 
Within the Test and Research Section, the work is also characterized by the 
Participation of a number of individuals in the development of tests and re- 
Search. Although the Section is divided for administrative purposes into the 
Our units, with major responsibility for developing projects usually assigned to 
опе of them, a large measure of inter-unit cooperation among the personnel of 
the Section is practiced. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
CONSTRUCTION AND PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Ys Although psychological tests were used in the Navy as early as 1912, there 
5 no organized program for testing personnel prior to 1924, when a General 
assification Test was used to select enlisted men for Navy schools. Other tests 

Were Subsequently introduced, and at the time of Pearl Harbor there were in 

eneral use the following tests: General Classification Test, Mechanical Aptitude 

ad Arithmetic Test, English Test, Spelling Test, and Radio Code Test. Some 
levement tests, developed for use in determining qualifications for advance- 
ment in rating of enlisted personnel, were also administered. 


Si * Enlisted personnel are “rated” in their specialties, e.g., Gunner's Mate, Radioman, 
!&nalman, and advanced in pay grade within their ratings, from Third Class to Second 
ü ass to First Class to Chief, on the basis of studying training manuals, passing examina- 


ere 25 otherwise demonstrating ability to perform the duties of thenext higher grade 
evel, 
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; Я " я adequate 
Useful as these tests may have been in peacetime; Us 6 ere е 
for the personnel and training programs of the expanding | spit of 1922, 
when the Bureau of Naval Personnel was reorganized int A sis-of aptitudes 
there was widespread recognition of the need for developing rm anda Test 
and for research on personnel and training programs. To a Sy tha спа: 
Construction Group and a Research Group were establis E ^ ui MUS 
and Curriculum Section, Training Division, Bureau of Naval Pe 


jor 
ini ivisi the majo! 
training program increased, the Training Division became one of 


Activities of the Bureau, 
Division within the Traini 


. ; me à 
the Standards and Curriculum Section wee d 
ng Activity, and the Test Construction Gro 


Research Group were expanded into the Test and Research Section. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE PROGRAM OF 


PsYCHOLOGICAL TEST 


CONSTRUCTION AND PERSONNEL RESEARCH* 


At the time the Test Constr 
tablished late in 1942, there had 
tude tests for enlisted personnel. T 
Procuring men and women Officers 

Since then many tests have bee 
nel. Chart II shows the Navy activ. 


TESTS FOR QUALIFICATION, 


Ат OFFICES ОЕ NAVAL OFFICER 
PROCUREMENT 
Basic Test for all Applicants 
Officer Qualification Test 


Special Test for Officers for Directing Cargo 
Handlers 


Officer Qualification Test—Form 10 


IN RESERVE Mipsureugx's AND NAVAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS AND 
NROTC Units 
Basic Test for all Trainees 
Officer Classification Test 
Tests Available for Use on Ех, 


fficer Personal Inve: 
Tests for Selection for 
Specialists 
Pre-Radar Battery 
General Mathematics Test 
General Physics Test 


ntory 
Training as Radio 


er the National Defense Res 


Ра 
uction Group and the Research Group WS 
been Preliminary studies of the existing M 
ests had also been constructed for u 

and recruiting enlisted WAVES. E 
n developed for officers and enlisted pe 
ities in which these tests are used. 


CHART II 


N 
SELECTION, AND CLASSIFICATIO 
Used in Qualifying Personnel for The Navy, 


or Training and in Classifying Pers 
OFFICERS 


in Selecting Personnel 
onnel for Duty 


cers 
Test for Selection of Tactical Radar Off 
CIC Aptitude Test 


Ат OTHER ACTIVITIES 


5 
Tests for Advanced Classification P urpos? 
Naval Training Center (Miami) 
Officer Classification Test 
Sonar Pitch Memory Test 


MEM zh Tools: 
Pre-Commissioning Training Se 


NTSch (Destroyers), NOB, Na 
APA Pre-Commissioning noc 
Center, Seattle; CVE P. eris 
Sioning Training Center, Brem 
Officer Classification Test сре 
Officer Personal Inventory (on €* 
mental basis) 


с 

ComPhibTraLant and ComPhibTraP@ 

Officer Classification Test xpe 
сег Personal Inventory (on © 
mental basis) tof 
ological tests and in the conduce of 
materially assisted by a num 
earch Committee. 


ri- 


ri- 


AT RECRUITING AND PROCUREMENT 
OFFICES 


Basic Tests for Men Applicants 
General Classification Test 
Radio Technician Selection Test 
Test for Applicants for Women’s Reserve 
(Enlisted) 
Enlisted Qualification Test 


Tests for Selection of Combat Aircrewmen 
- . General Classification Test 
Mechanical Comprehension Test 
Airplane Matching Test 
Radio Code Test 
Clerical Aptitude Test 


AT NAVAL TRAINING CENTERS 


Basic Tests for all Recruits 
Basic Test Battery 

General Classification Test 

Reading Test 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test 

Mechanical Aptitude Test 

Mechanical Knowledge Test (Me- 
chanical) 

Mechanical Knowledge Test (Elec- 
trical) 

Clerical Aptitude Test 

Spelling Test 

Radio Code Test 


Special Tests Given to Men Who Have Been 
« Screened by the Basic Test Baltery 
Mechanical Comprehension Test 
Airplane Matching Test 
Radio Technician Selection Test 
\ Sonar Pitch Memory Test 
Literacy Test 
Non-Verbal Classification Test 
Winchmen and Hatchmen Selection Test 
ye-Hand Coordination Test 
Enlisted Personal Inventory 
Pre-Radio Materiel Final Achievement 
Examination 


Ат CLASSIFICATION CENTERS 
Tests Available for Use at the Discretion of 
the Officer-in-Charge 
Basic Test Battery 
General Classification Test 
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ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Reading Test 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test 

Mechanical Aptitude Test 

Mechanical Knowledge Test (Me- 
chanical) 

Mechanical Knowledge Test (Elec- 
trical) 

Clerical Aptitude Test 

Spelling Test 

Radio Code Test 


Basic Test Battery (Fleet Edition) 


General Classification Test 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test 
Mechanical Aptitude Test 
Mechanical Knowledge Test 
Electrical Knowledge Test 
Clerical Aptitude Test 


Other Selection and Classification Tests 


Radio Technician Selection Test 

Non-Verbal Classification Test 

Literacy Test 

Winchmen and Hatchmen Selection 
Test 

Sonar Pitch Memory Test 

Digit Memory Span Test (Recorded 
discs) Auditory Test No. 3 

Sentences in Noise (Recorded discs) 
Auditory Test No. 8 

Speech Interview 

Enlisted Personal Inventory 


On SHIPS AND AT SHORE STATIONS WHERE 


LARGE SCALE TESTING PROGRAMS 
Аве Nor CARRIED OUT 


Tests for Classification Purposes 


Basic Test Battery (Fleet Edition) 


. General Classification Test j 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test 
Mechanical Aptitude Test 
Mechanical Knowledge Test 
Electrical Knowledge Test 
Clerical Aptitude Test 


-—O—-—s—Un 


OFFICERS 
EXAMINATIONS FOR RESERVE 
MIDSHIPMEN’S AND NAVAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools’ (Deck) 
Standardized Examination ‘ 
Pre-Radar Final Achievement Examina- 

tion 
CIC Final Achievement Examination 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
EXAMINATION FoR NAVAL TRAINING 
CENTERS 


Recruit Training Final Achievement Ex- 
amination 


EXAMINATIONS FoR NAVAL TRAINING 
Scnoors 
Basic Engineering Final Achie 
amination 
Diesel Final Achievement Examination 
Diesel Performance Test 
al Achievement Examination 
men Final Achievement Ex- 


vement Ex- 


amination 
Gunner's Mates Final 


Achievement Ex. 
amination 


we 
ы 
e 
E 
A 
g 
d 
8 
E 
N 
E 
E 
ES 
© 
= 
= 
ES 
bh 


SEAMAN, SPECIAL, AND Commissary 


RATINGS 
Fundamental Knowledge Required of all 
Men in the Navy 
Seaman, First Class 
Coxswains 
Boatswain's Mates 
Gunner's Mates 
Turret Captains 
Minemen 
Torpedoman's Mates 
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ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Used to Measure Achievement in Training 


Gunner's Mates Identification Tests 
Gunner's Mates Performance Tests БИР 
Gyro Compass Final Achievement Exa 


nation d 
Quartermasters Final Achievement Exam 
ination pe 
Radar Operators Final Achievement Ex 
amination 


Radio Final Achievement Examination | 
Radio Materiel (Pre-Radio Materiel) Fina 
Achievement Examination a 
Radio Materiel (Elementary Eleneri 
and Radio Materiel) Final Achievemen 

Examination { 
Signal Final Achievement Examination 
Signal Performance T. ests " 
Storekeepers Final Achievement Exam! 

nation S 
Torpedomen Final Achievement Examina- 

tion А 
Yeomen Final Achievement Examination 


8 
OTHER ACHIEVEMENT ExAMINATION 


Lookout Final Achievement Examination 

Spelling Achievement Examination 9$. 

Telephone Talker Final Achievement E 
amination 


Check List for Correct Handling of Sound- 
Powered Telephone 


Quartermasters 

Signalmen 

Fire Controlmen 

Fire Controlmen 0— 
eomen 

Storekeepers 

Hospital Apprentice, First Class 
harmacist's Mates 


Ship's Cooks 
Bakers 


(Operators) 
\ * 


Chief Commissary Steward 


ARTIFICER RATINGS 
Radiomen 
Radio Technicians 
Radarmen 
Sonarmen 
Carpenter's Mates 
Shipfitters 
Metalsmiths 
Fireman, First Class 
Machinist's Mates 
Machinist's Mates S—(Shop Machinists) 
Тоог Machinist's Mates 
Electrician's Mates 
Water Tenders 
Boilermakers 


AVIATION RATINGS 
Aviation Machinist's Mates 


Aviati ini i 
eae Machinist's Mates C—(Aviation 
arburetor Mechanics) 


ү нш Machinist's Mates F—(Aviation 
light Engineers) 
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Aviation Machinist’s Mates H—(Aviation 
Hydraulic Mechanics) 

Aviation Machinist's Mates I—(Aviation 
Instrument Mechanics) 

Aviation Machinist's Mates P—(Aviation 
Propeller Mechanics) 

Aviation Electrician’s Mates 

Aviation Radiomen 

Aviation Radio Technicians 

Aviation Metalsmiths 

Aviation Ordnancemen 

Aviation Fire Controlmen 

‘Aviation Ordnancemen T (Aviation Tur- 
ret Mechanics) 

Parachute Riggers 

Photographer's Mates 


RATING SCALE FOR Use IN DETERMINING 
ADVANCEMENT IN RADIO TECHNICIAN 
RATING 


Radio Technician Rating Scale 


The scope of research studies done on officer and enlisted personnel and 


t i E 
raining problems is shown in Chart III. 


Те: Т DEVELOPMENT 


Tests for Officer Personnel. When men and women apply at Offices of Naval 
po Procurement for commissioning as officers, they are given one of three 
Е = of the Officer Qualification Test. The test scores are used with the records 

„education and experience and the results of physical examinations 1n deter- 


mini . s 
ning admission of these persons to the Navy. 


Following admission, officers 


an А 1 : E Н ae д М А 
d officer candidates receive indoctrinational training 1n Indoctrination 


Chools, Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools, 


or Naval Reserve Officer Training 


ee a Here aptitude tests are given and test scores are used along with 
ispo ee to select individuals for such special technical training as Bomb 
he her School, Armed Guard School, Mine Warfare, the tactical use of radar, 
бг еогу and techniques of electronics gear, the amphibious and submarine 
grams. The Officer Classification Test, developed for routine use in selecting 
eon personnel for technical training and in classifying them for duty, meas- 
aptitudes in the following areas: verbal, mechanical, mathematical, and 


Spatial, 


pli Achievement examinations have been constructed to measure the accgm- 
ficer ment of trainees in three officer training programs: the training of deck of- 
s in Reserve Midshipmen's School, the training of officers in the tactical 


use > caes : + 
of radar, and the technical training of electronics engineers. 


Achievement 


ex i > 
paminations are also being developed for Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps 


nits, 


Seed for Enlisted Personnel. Nearly 250 tests have been constructed for 
ed personnel. As can be seen from Chart II these tests are used: 
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1. at the recruiting level for qualification of enlisted personnel 


+ = 1 
2. in the recruit training Programs for selection of enlisted personnel for Nava 
Training Schools 


3. at classification centers for determining assignment to duty 

4. in recruit training programs for the measurement of achievement 

5. in Naval Training Schools for the measurement of achievement * 

б. on ships and shore stations for determining eligibility for advancement in ratings 


Tests for Qualification of Enlisted Personnel, At present, most enlisted теп. 


are processed by Selective Service, but Seventeen-year olds, who apply at Ne 
recruiting offices, are tested for general aptitude for naval duty. Also at t 
recruiting level, certain men are earmarked, in part on the basis of test scores 


for special training as Radio Technician, Combat Aircrewman, and Hospital 
Corpsman. 


A special test, the Enlisted 
with applicants for enlistment i 


Tests for Selection and Classification of 
most extensively used, test 


comprise the Basic Test Battery (see Chart II). The first forms were develope 
early in 1943. Three standard f i i 


a orms and a Fleet Edition are now available. 
The tests of the basic battery are i 


cutting scores on ese tests have been established for 46 en- 
listed training programs, 


‘In addition to the Basic Test B 


Ng used in s 


n to bei 
| training, the Basic Test Battery and 


d ex- 
isted personne] for assignment to rt 
+ Achievement exam! 


: nt 
nations. The results of the achieveme 
chool marks of train 


which determine it a Ы dd Ере for use by the examining ve g^ 
orpedoman, Machinist г Mn enlisted man in his specialty 


4 


| 
( 
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RESEARCH ON PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


To date the research program has centered around problems of selection 
for training programs and of classification for duty assignments. As can be 
seen in Chart III, studies on selection for a variety of officer and enlisted training 
Programs have explored the relationship between selection standards, such as 
test scores, age, educational level, civilian occupational experience, and success 
in the training programs. Comparable studies have been done on classification 
procedures. 

Some studies have been done on training problems, notably on the measure- 
ment of achievement in officer and enlisted Naval Training Schools. Underway 
at present are a series of information surveys to study the effectivness of train- 
ing programs, and a comprehensive program of validating selection, classifica- 
tion, and training procedures by determining the relationship between the 
qualifications of naval personnel and their job proficiency. 


AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM OF TEST DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 


All test construction and research on the selection and training of Radio 
echnicians are centered in the Radio Materiel Unit of the Section, thus facili- 
tating the unified, comprehensive study of a training program which includes 
Several levels of enlisted schools extending over an 11-month training program. 
he Radio Technician Selection Test has been developed for use in selecting men 
for this training, and achievement examinations have been developed for the 
first two schools: the Pre-Radio Materiel School, and the Elementary Elec- 
tricity and Radio Materiel School. In addition to the preparation and valida- 
tion of tests and examinations, research has been done to standardize the cur- 
Ticula, to measure the efficiency of teaching, and to effect other improvements 
In the training program. Corresponding to the Radio Technician Training 
Togram for enlisted personnel is the program for training officers as elec- 
tronics engineers. Tests have been developed to select officers for this training 
Program and to measure the achievement in the first level of training, the Pre- 
adar School. Test scores on this examination are also used to determine, in 
Part, admission to the advanced Radar School. The tests developed and re- 
Search done for this program are shown in Charts II and III, respectively. 


SERVICES OF THE TEST AND RESEARCH SECTION 


ie festus to the development of standardized tests and the conduct of 
з a research, the Test and Research Section provides a variety of services 
> avy establishments. Summaries of scores made on officer and enlisted apti- 
Hane а Provide information regarding the quality of applicants for commis- 
if an the quality of recruits, both for different times of the year and for 
erent regions of the country. Reports on grading systems and on test scoring 
Een are made periodically to enlisted training programs. Assistance has 
56 E асац їо instructors in training programs in the interpretation and usé of 
Pina. and in the development of tests. To meet the need for help with test 
xal uction, a manual, Constructing and Using Achievement Tests, has been 
A pesa and widely distributed. In the process of developing tests, assistance 
Standard given to schools in the clarification of curricular objectives and of 
Eu ls of performance. The technical competence of the personnel of the 
n is available, upon request, to any Navy program. 


acc 
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CHART III 


RESEARCH STUDIES ON NAVAL PERSONNEL AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


RESEARCH ON SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION 
Validation on Selection and Classification 


OFFICER TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Amphibious Training 

Validation of Officer Classification Test 

scores, Officer Personal Inventory scores, 


age, education and civilian occupational 
experience 


Destroyer Training 
Validation of Officer Classification Test 
scores, Officer Personal Inventory scores, 
age, education and Civilian Occupational 
experience 

Motor Torpedo Training 
Validation of Officer Classification Test 
scores, Officer Personal Inventory scores, 
age, education, civilian Occupational ex- 
Perience, small boat experience 


Radio Specialists Training (Electronics 
Engineers) 


Validation of Scores on Pre-Radar Gen- - 


ics Test, General 


ment Test, Tactical Radar Test, CIC 
Aptitude Test, i 


Test, and of age and major field i 
lege 
Training For Т, echnical Aviation Billets 
(Air Combat Intelligence, Air Navigation, 


Aviation Communication Training, Avia- 
tion Engineering) 


Validation of Office 


scores, age, education, 


1S 
ENLISTED TRAINING PROGRAM 
IN NavaL TRAINING ScHOOLS 


Aviation Branch Schools (selected): 


Aviation Machinist's Mates, Aviation 
Ordnancemen, Aviation Radiomen 
Validation of Basic Test Battery 
Scores, age and education 


Bomb Disposal School 
Validation of Basic Test Бен 
Scores and Enlisted Personal Inve! 
tory scores 


Electrical School 


sig k ery 
Validation of Basic Test Battery 
Scores, age and education 


Quartermaster School ty 
"n Р te 
Validation оғ Basic Test Bat 
Scores, age and education 


Radar Operators School Уу 
Validation of Basic Test Bat 
Scores, age and education 


Radio School Test 
Validation of scores on Basic Tes 
Battery, and Radio Code Tests, а" 
of age and education 

Signal School 
Validation of Basic Test Battery 
Scores, age and education 


IN Orngg TRAINING PROGRAMS nd 
а 
Radarman Strikers for Destroyers 
Fast Attack Transports негу 
Validation of Basic Test ndi 
Scores and CIC Aptitude Test 5 


Radio T, echnician Training Prim 
Validation оғ. Basic Test VE 
Scores and Radio Technician Selec 
Test scores 
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Validation of Tests for Selection for Training 


OFFICERS 


Officer Classification Test for selection for 

Naval Training Schools 
Communications, Diesel Engineering, 
Harbor Defense, Pre-Radar 

| 

Other Training Programs 
Naval Reserve Midshipmen's School, 
Motor Torpedo Boat Repair Unit, 
Officers’ Torpedo School, Ordnance 
and Gunnery Schools 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Basic Test Battery for selection for 

Naval Training Schools 
Aviation Machinist’s Mates, Aviation 
Ordnancemen, Aviation Radiomen, 
Basic Engineering, Bomb Disposal, 
Cooks and Bakers, Diesel, Electrical, 
Fire Controlmen, Fire Control-Ad- 
vanced, Gunner's Mates, Gunner's 
Mates’ Electric Hydraulic, Hospital 
Corps, Machinist's Mates, Quarter- 
masters, Radar Operators, Radio, Sig- 
nal, Storekeepers, Torpedomen, Yeo- 
men 


Validation of Classification Requirements 


OFFICERS 
Amphibious and Destroyer Billets 


Validation of Officer Classification Test 
Scores, age, education and civilian occu- 
Pational experience 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Submarine Billets 


Validation of scores on Basic Test Bat- 
tery’ Enlisted Personal Inventory, Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Abil- 
ity, and of age and rank in Naval Train- 
ing School Class 


Other Studies on Procedures for Selection and Classification 


OFFICERS 


DEZ 
rediction of success in a Naval Reserve 
idshipmen’s School 


С i 1 

s e Parison of Officer Classification Test 

gs of men in different Indoctrination 
Naval Reserve Midshipmen's Schools 


Si . 

toc cdon of officers for post graduate 

x rse in Torpedo Data Computer Opera- 
? in Submarine School 


Ey, i 
| valuation of Report of Fitness of Officers 
Use as a criterion of success 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL ` 
Methods of assigning school quotas 


Relation between recommended and actual 
recruit assignments to Naval Training 
Schools 


Reliability of interviewers’ judgment in 
recommending school assignments 

Use of additive scores for selection for 
training 

Evaluation of Basic Test Battery for selec- 
tion, against grades made on achievement 


examinations for Naval Training Schools 
(Diesel) and (Electrical) 


Comparison of men selected at Recruiting 
Stations with men selected at Naval Train- 
ing Centers for the Radio Technician 
Training Programs 


Analysis of Ortho-Rater scores of experi- 
enced gunners 
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RESEARCH ON PROBLEMS OF TRAINING 


MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Analyses of differences and variability in 
Naval Training School grades 


Use of ratings in measurement of achieve- 
ment 


Analysis of marks in a Naval Reserve Mid- 
shipmen’s School 

Comparative evaluations of Naval Train- 
ing Schools: for officers (Pre-Radar) and 
for enlisted personnel (Elementary Elec- 
tricity and Radio Materiel) 

Achievement in Naval Training Schools 
(Tactical Radar) 

Comparison of scores on Electrical Final 
Achievement Examination by groups en- 
tering and groups ready to graduate from 
Naval Training Schools (Electrical) 


STUDIES ON CURRICULA : 
Analysis of mathematical concepts in 
Naval Training School (Radio Materiel) 3 
Comparison between graduates of long an 
short courses at Naval Training School 
(Tactical Radar) 


STUDIES ON ATTRITION 
Attrition in the Radio Technician Training 
Program 


Causes of failure in Naval Training School 
(Radio) 


OTHER STUDIES ON TRAINING 


Questionnaire survey of what the enlisted 
man thinks about Navy training m 
Prediction of teacher competence in t 
Radio Technician Training Program 


SUMMARY STATISTICS 


OFFICERS 
Officer Qualification Test ` 
Population differences by Naval Dis- 
'tricts 


Differences in scores for men and women 
Trends in test scores 


Officer Classification Test 
Scores for vario 


us Indoctrination and 
Naval Reserve 


Midshipmen’s Schools 


Research studi 
The emphasis j 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Basic Test Battery , 
Scores made by recruits at Naval Train 
ing Centers 
Trends in test scores om- 
Test score patterns of recruits rec 
mended for school assignment tes 
Test score patterns of school gradua 
Radio Technician Selection Test 
Trends in test scores list- 
Highest school gradecompleted by €? 
ed men— white and negro 
Studies on test Scoring accuracy 


SUMMARY 


cer 
€s have been carried out for 19 offi 


test 


n all projects has been Up m бей 
d 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION, THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL'S OFFICE: DEVELOPMENT & CURRENT 
STATUS 


STAFF, PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION, CLASSIFICATION AND 
REPLACEMENT BRANCH, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE 


INTRODUCTION 


In February 1943, an article published in this journal surveyed the back- 
ground, organization, and field of responsibility of the Personnel Research 
Section, Classification and Replacement Branch, The Adjutant General's 
Office, War Department (1). Since that time, major developments in the re- . 
sponsibilities of the section and consequent major changes in its organization 
have occurred. 

The mission with which the Personnel Research Section is charged has not 
Changed. In November 1943, the functions of the Adjutant General in respect 
to personnel research were stated in War Department Circular No. 312, which 
Says in part: 

"2. The establishment and control of Army-wide policies and procedures governing 
the classification, testing, selection, assignment, and reassignment of commissioned, 
үа enlisted, and Women's Army Corps personnel are functions of the War Depart- 

ent. 


Р 
"3. The Adjutant General is designated the War Department operating agency for 
these functions and is charged with— 
jas Preparation of regulations, memorandums, and releases on personnel classification, 
testing, selection, assignment, and reassignment procedures within established policies. 
b. Development, construction, validation, and standardization of all personnel 
Screening tests and interview techniques for the Army. . . .” 


To the Personnel Research Section, as the operating agency of The Adjutant 
eneral, has been delegated the specific responsibility for the "development, 
Construction, validation, and standardization of all personnel screening tests 
and interview techniques for the Army." The only exception to this statement 
of responsibilities is that the development of techniques to select the Flight 
Tews of the Army Air Forces is a function of the Air Surgeon. . 
fts During the period reported upon previously, the section was concentrating 
s efforts primarily on problems of initial classification and of selection for 
оаа training. Circumstances permitted the staff to work as a group оп 
ë ese tasks, specializing according to the type of work done—test construction, 
iting, statistics—rather than according to the type of problem. Essentially 
cl ева was organized into a Test Development and Analysis Subsection (in- 
4 ing Test Development and Statistical Analysis Units) and a Test Service 
hor Cum. Field work was conducted both by members of these subsections 
зу a special Field Studies Subsection (1). 
um ith an increase in the variety of problems and an expansion of work, 
p= n zational changes became necessary for efficient operation. It was no 
nger possible for the staff to work as a group on any one problem—too many 
егеп problems had to be carried forward simultaneously. Moreover, since 
© new problems were increasingly specialized, it became necessary for per- 


тч to be thoroughly familiar with one particular field of military personnel 
тк. 
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NEw PROBLEMS ARISING IN 1943 


H 1 о 

The work grew, first of all, because of the continual efforts ques ае 

improve its techniques. In the Teception-center program, the / as letel 

Classification Test, while of proved value, was not regarded as a a pens 

satisfactory test, since it yielded only one over-all score when in р 

selection depended оп such distinct abilities as facility in epee р Ed 
tion or comprehension of written instructions. Plans were made and w 


an over-all score for general ability equivalent to the one obtained from A 
General Classification Test la, 1b, 1c/ or 1d. Work is going forward on t E 
alternate forms, 3b, 3c, and 3d, as well as 9n supplementary tests of informati 
about shop, automotive, radio, and electrical mechanics, 

Another major change in the reception- 


been made. The Radiotelegraph Operator Aptitude Test, ROA-1, X-1 (2), 


ROA-1, X-1. The new test, ARC-1, is the S 
in collaboration with the National 
ARC differ in kind: the former is a di 


4 IE ЕРА h 
refining the means of initial classification, the Personnel Researc 
Section expanded its work on the selection 


largely unvalidated and 


| ed were the selection of aircraft warnj cialists, the 
grading system in Army Air iali Rus ере 


i n 
Sp 0015, and the selection ү М 

ir training аз automotive m ics at Ordna 
schools. In the spring of 1945 i DA E 


і Tepresented new Phases of 
1942 the first induction Station Program to elim} 
duties of a soldier wag installed, A 


of some thirty tests, 
of the ones selected 


à 5 f al- 
1 ese tests in 6 i ruction 0 
ternate forms. This Project has her Чоп, and const i 
Problems of individ 


АД. 
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The establishment of the Army Specialized Training Program in December 
1942 brought a request to The Adjutant General to construct selection tests . 
and national achievement tests in college subjects. The one hundred fifty-odd 
tests constructed represent what is probably the largest single objective-tesiing 
Program in the college field. 

Nor were these the only trends and new projects which the section faced 
early in 1943. The problem of separating soldiers from the Army was early 
Tecognized as a point at which classification could and should function. Separa- 
tion counseling provides an opportunity to help the soldier assess what he has 
learned in the Army and to give him educational and vocational guidance. 

TOCedures, including tests and information on the relation of Army tests to 
Civilian jobs, were needed. In 1944 enough soldiers were being discharged from 
the Army to warrant the initiation of separation classification procedures. 
Work is in progress on projects related to tests for this program: at the present 
time, the relation between the Army tests most widely used (such as the AGCT) 


_ and several commercial tests used in industrial situations is being studied to 


Provide information about the probable meaning of Army tests in relation to 
civilian jobs; work also goes forward on a battery of tests especially designed for 
use in separation counseling. 
In addition, the section was directed to develop devices and procedures for 
the classification, assignment, and promotion of civilian personnel working for 
rmy Service Forces. It seemed reasonable to apply the same general type of 
methods used to classify soldiers to the more than one million civilian employees 
of the ASF, many of whom hold jobs similar to those of soldiers and who in 
many cases work alongside them. This large-scale program has involved both 
the construction of needed tests and other personnel devices and the main- 
tenance of a field service to assist in establishing personnel testing programs. 


ORGANIZATION 1943—44* 


In response to these varied demands, the present organization of the Person- 
Research Section evolved. The most immediate pressure at the beginning of 
was to produce the selection and achievement tests necessary for the 
rmy Specialized Training Program. Not only was a far larger permanent 
Staff needed but also consultants in a wide variety of subjects—in chemistry, 
“18їпеегіпр drawing, English, geography, history, languages, personnel psy- 
inq EY physics, surveying, and other college fields. For a variety of ra 
Us uding the need to obtain personnel, the section moved to New Yor 1 i ij 
im June 1, 1943. Overcrowded conditions in Washington had made it al n 
in ЧЫ to recruit full-time personnel, and the supply of qualified consu {алд 
ollege fields was far greater in New York than in Washington because of the 
ger number of colleges and universities in the metropolitan area. 


* H 
Besi 
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des persons mentioned in this article, the following military and, professional 
nel were members of the Personnel Research Section in the period 1942-44 but 
nin tat present working for the section: Capt. Russell Leiter; Lts. Charles L. Christier- 
E. e avid L. Golan, Winslow N. Hallett, Lloyd Lofquist, and Philip Nogge; Drs. Kenneth. 

on. ae Herman A. Copeland, Walter N. Durost, Solomon D. Evans, Wells Harrington, 

A M. Johnson, Philip M. Kitay, William C. Kvaraceus, Adam Poruben, Jn, 
Ашын т. Russell, Otis C. Trimble, Edgar P. Virene, and J. L. Wallen; Miss Jane M. 
Hilda р Mr. Vernon E. Clark, Mr. Earle A. Cleveland, Mrs. Helen C. Dondy, Mrs. 
and M ? Dunlap, Miss Marion B. Eller, Mrs. Margaret Norgaard, Mr. Watson O. Pierce, 

ts. Barbara M. Quiat. 
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ith the 
In December 1943, approximately 150,000 students were cies ae ee 
AST achievement tests, and test construction for this program was a ns 
Figure 1 shows the organization of the office at that time. Since it se ee bate 
to designate the whole New York installation as a section and pue] М aa called 
tions of the Branch were also transferred to New York, what ha: e 
the Personnel Research Section was now called the Personnel pe Ree 
tion. It was organized into four units, divided according to the fiel pes He 
for which each was responsible: Military Classification Unit, genera кые 
Army-wide use; Technical Classification Unit, tests for the selection of sp 


Dee 


PERSONNEL, RESEARCH SUBSECTION 


Lt. Col. H. y. Richardson, Officer. 
Нај. D. E. Baier, Assistant 


in-Charge 


TECHNICAL CLASSIFICATION UNIT 


Màj. R. M. Bellows. 


Capt. C. H. Sievers 


CIVILIAN CLASSIFICATION UNIT 


в T 
Dr. B. Е, Cureton ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING UNI 
Duties: Develops tests and 
Other screening procedures for 
Selecting men for AST progran 
and for measuring achievement 
in AST courses. Foraulates and 
Supervises classification pro- 


cedures followed in training 
units. 


EDITORIAL SERVICES UNIT 


Mrs. R. p. Churchill 


[ 
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MILITARY CLASSIFICATION UNIT 


Capt. н. Dreese, Officer-in- 
Charge; Dr. R. Bishop, Head of 
Test Construction; 4 officers; 
11 Professional; 6 clerical. 


STATISTICAL SERVICES UNIT 
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FIGURE 2. ORGANIZATION OF CLASSIFICATION AND REPLACEMENT BRANCH. 
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Robert 
i . Earhart, Evelyn Raskin, James D. Teller, id 
Ыы ere клар В. Verduin; Miss Emma Е. руны a ол 
Orshansky; and Mr. Charles W. Collins. Mrs. Jeanne С. рны Miss MADE 
cal work for the program, and Mrs. Nannie Mae Williams мер о 
Jarrett did administrative work. In addition to this full-time s ee ше 
approximately forty consultants specializing in various college e ctm ctu 
consultants not only advised and reviewed the work of test me em ЧЕГ af 
many cases themselves became experts in test construction in the 
нкан; уе 
но 1944, the Army Specialized Training Program beam Ж 
program. The construction of new tests came virtually toa halt; t е 5 
disbanded 1 December 1944, and its personnel assigned to other projects. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


" de- 
The present organization of the office, shown in Figure 2, is a шил the 
velopment of the trend to specialization manifest in December 1943. lace 
Personnel Research Section is now the only Classification and Repla wit 
Branch installation in New York, it has again been designated a sechor К 
an Administrative Subsection to perform the necessary operating me 
Col. Marion W. Richardson is now Chief of Personnel Research at branch td 
Major Donald E. Baier is Commanding Officer of the New York insta. f the 
with Major Roger M. Bellows as Executive Officer. The technical work 0 re 
office is now divided among three subsections: Military Personnel Rese@ 
Civilian Personnel Research, and Technical Services. s; i5 
The Military Personnel Research Subsection, headed by Major Bellow у 
-charged with developing tests and other psychological instruments for n the 
personnel. The Military Classification Unit of this subsection deals wit dc 
basic, Army-wide problems. At the present time, it is occupied with f the 
projects as the new Army General Classification Test За; alternate forms О use 
induction station tests; a battery of placement and achievement tests pd 
in Special Training Units; and an evaluation of the Army Individual б] 
à S Lor use in clinical dia It is also concerned with the PAS. 
constructin i : Н iti e 
William R. Wilson, wi M Sisan Та unit is headed h 


cation Unit of t i 

t уе, 
dwin R. Henry, wi i 
gaged in such spe 
night vision, the devel 


* The list is confined to full 
Thanks are due to many part-time technical experts and consultants. Clerical eat to 
Professional personnel, Performing highly technical services, have contributed vit? 
these operations. Ч 


] : units 
-time professional and military personnel of all ub- 
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L. Anderson, Albert H. Berg, Horace H. Corbin, Norman I. Greenfield, James 
M. Lynch, John F. Scott, Joseph L. Speicher, Calvin W. Taylor, and Louis P. 
Willemin; Drs. Robert F. Earhart and Robert M. W. Travers; Mr. Frank P. 
Cassens, Mr. Gordon L. Macdonald, and Mr. Belford B. Nelson. 
. The responsibilities of the Civilian Personnel Research Subsection in rela- 
tion to civilian personnel differ from those of the Military Personnel Research 
Section in regard to the Army. There is no over-all plan for the testing of 
civilian personnel as there is for military. Instead these problems are handled 
locally; the Civilian Personnel Research Subsection, through the Industrial 
Personnel Division of Headquarters, ASF, aids the local installations in estab- 
lishing and maintaining personnel testing units and provides standardized and 
validated tests and procedures needed in the field. This subsection is headed 
by Dr. Edward E. Cureton with Dr. John M. Willits as assistant chief and 
Dr. Erwin K. Taylor as technical assistant. The Field Service Unit of this 
Subsection, which is at present assisting several installations in establishing 
Programs for classifying civilian personnel, is headed by Dr. Willits and in- 
cludes on its staff Drs. Raymond A. Katzell, Grace E. Manson, Philip M. Stone, 
and James D. Teller; Mr. Prentice Reeves, and Mr. Manual M. Cynamon. 
The other unit of the subsection is the Test Unit; Mrs. Dorothea W. F. Ewers 
25 head with Miss Edith Cummins and Mrs. Celia M. Klinger as staff. This 
unit is developing such tests as a mechanical battery, а clerical battery, and a 
bM test as a low-level intelligence test for such jobs as ammunition 
andlers and warehouse laborers. This subsection also handles one problem 
Concerned with military personnel: the construction of tests for use in separa- 
nee classification, the point at which Army and civilian classification meet. 
| t the time when the soldier is separated from the Army, the separation counsel- 
or can help him by interpreting the knowledge the Army has of his.aptitudes 
and abilities in the light of the civilian opportunities ahead of him. Since Army 
tests and procedures have been evaluated solely in military terms heretofore, 
It is necessary both to construct new tests as the Civilian Personnel Research 
Subsection is doing and to reinterpret Army tests in relation to widely. used 
Ense tests and to civilian jobs as the Technical Services Subsection is 
doing. 
The largest subsection is Technical Services, which provides a wide variety 
Of statistical and editorial services to all other elements of the section. These 
ү Пе editing of tests and reports, preparing copy for the printer, providing 
Eine: per and statistical facilities (including an IBM installation), and 
R vising in the planning of statistical studies. In addition, this subsection has 
ae projects of its own. Captain Reign H. Bittner is chief of this sub- 
ti ction with Lt. Ernest H. Ziegfeld as technical assistant. The units are Sta- 
istical Services, of which Captain Edward A. Rundquist 1s head, with Dr. 
obert J. Wherry as assistant and with a staff including Drs. Read D. Tudden- 
DE Naomi S. Stewart, and Mr. Robert E. Breden; and Editorial Services, hav- 
pte Ruth D. Churchill as head with Miss Ruth A. Pedersen as assistant 
a staff made up of Dr. Evelyn Raskin; Miss Emma E. Brown, Mrs. Jane i 
astman, Miss Betty B. Himmelman, Mrs. Charlotte G. Honig, Miss Marilyn 
Е Mendley, Miss Bernice Orshansky, and Mrs. Lillian E. Troll. In addition 
9 the various statistical duties, the Statistical Services Unit carries on such 
trojects as monthly analyses of the Army General Classification Test distribu- 
Dia of men processed at Reception Centers, follow-up validity studies of Army 
a and other classification procedures, а study of the relationship between 
Vilian occupations and AGCT scores, and operational statistics on the Army 
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* z ey vices Unit 
Specialized Training Program. Typical Projects of the Editorial oe d 
are the preparation of a manual of statistical data on Army aa rcs variety 
standard deviations, reliability coefficients, and correlations with a 


i s ision of 
of variables for these tests as given to various Army groups; iS du лапу 
TM 12-260, Personnel Classification Tests, a technical manual instr 
personnel in the theory and 


istory 
use of Army tests; and the preparation of a his 
of the problems and the work of the Personnel Research Section. 


CONCLUSION 


tion 
olution of the Personnel Research Ser a 
The major new task of the section at the s io 
ersonnel procedures for selecting officers to 


rob- 
predicted, at every stage of war, perone ре be 
adequate solution have arisen; this tren 
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APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
AMERICAN ARMY 


Tuomas W. HARRELL 
University of Illinois* > 
E Psychology will be discussed herein under the topics of personnel classifica- 
tion and selection, training, leadership, conditions and methods of work, and 
“morale. In varying degrees each of these topics has been studied and applied 
in the American Army. A number of articles have been published in the 
psychological journals pointing out contributions to the war effort. Unlike the 
Critical attitude that is usually present both in psychological articles and re- 
Views, the literature of military psychology is surprisingly sweet in its absence 
of Criticism. There has been a shortage of internal criticism within professional 
Writing to point out the limitations of studies reported and their possibilities 
under different situations. This sweetness within the journals is at considerable 
variance with verbal comments of both psychologists and army officers. 

The explanation of this optimism within our journals may be merely another 
symptom of a national failing. Our press likes to tell us that our guns are better 
than the enemy even when they are not, that our soldiers are smarter than the 
enemy when that is doubtful; that our soldiers are more courageous than the 
enemy whose lack of surrender is due to an enigmatic fanaticisim. Why then 
are we winning? The main reason seems to be that our side has tremendously 
more guns, planes, ships, tanks, and soldiers. 

It is the thesis of this paper that because of shortcomings in organization 
and in personnel the contributions of Army psychology have not been nearly so 
Breat as is possible. Some of these shortcomings are internal to psychology as a 
Profession; others are failures to educate and indoctrinate army officials into 
the implications of psychology for Army administration. Since one of the pur- 
Poses of a war is to prepare for the next one, an attempt will be made to point 
the way to obtaining more accurate knowledge of soldier's behavior and to per- 
fecting military methods of dealing with soldiers. ; Й 

There has been по organization for bringing about a comprehensive Ameri- 
can Army psychology. Two national committees have broad responsibilities 
with respect to American Army psychology. The National Research Council 
Committee on the Classification of Military Personnel Advisory to The Adju- 
tant General is limited in function practically as shown by its title. It is con- 
cerned almost entirely with classification and only with classification as per- 
tains to The Adjutant General which does not include the important specialists 
Comprising air crews. On a few occasions this committee has advised on prob- 
lems of training and leadership. The National Defense Research Committee 
has worked with and for the army on a number of research projects. The work 
9f this committee has largely been confidential or secret. It is known that its 
Charter is not one including research on all important phases of Army psychol- 
Ogy. In addition to the functions of these two committees there are important 
Army psychological problems that have had no professional leadership on a 
National scale. 

The area where psychology has done the most in the American Army is in 
Personnel classification and selection. Before discussing the classification of 


* On leave 1940—; Major, Air Corps, Director, Manning Section, A-1 Division, Hq. 
15th Air Force. 
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persons it is appropriate to discuss the classification of jobs into which and for 

which individuals are classified. К E 
Shartle and his associates began before the passage of the Selective Service + 

law a job analysis of each enlisted man's job. One purpose of the military 


valuable as a guide to training as well as Providing the framework for the 
classification of soldiers, 


The analysis of enlisted men's jobs was made under peace time conditions 
· whereas during war many of these jobs changed. The job analysts and their 
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stead the Infantry got many older men and men with less physical endurance 
who would have served the AAF equally as well as the younger men. 

In induction stations attempts were made to exclude illiterates and feeble- 
minded. The standards have fluctuated considerably. These fluctuations could 
be laid to shifting supply and demand although there is again a question as to 
the foresight in the personnel plan. 

At reception centers men are classified according to their civilian experience 
which is useful to the Army. They are given classification and aptitude tests 
to determine their capacity for mastering Army specialist courses of training. 
{ he important decision as to which arm or service will train the man is made 
in the reception center. A later change in arm or service is infrequent and is al- 
most completely barred insofar as the interest expressed by the enlisted man is 
Concerned. Determination of arm or service is supposed to be made according 
to the qualifications of the soldier and the needs of the Army. In many cases a 
quota system stresses the needs of the Army and overlooks the qualifications of 


.the man. Thousands of cases are present where men in the AAF would be more 


useful to the Infantry and an equal number of cases in the Infantry would be of 
More use to the AAF. More branch malassignments have been corrected toward 
the AAF than towards any other branch because of men’s preferences. Since 
approximately 80% of all men in the Army prefer the AAF because of its more 
comfortable living conditions, higher pay, and glamor, there have been many 
requests initiated by the individual to transfer to the AAF. In hundreds of 


: Савез where the request was supported by а skill useful to the AAF the transfer 


as been made. Very rare are requests to transfer to the Infantry as a rifleman 
9r combat Lieutenant. р 

The Army Ground Force has not obtained its fair share of intelligence. It did 
Not get the number of men with high GCT (Army General Classification Test) 
Scores to yield enough smart non-commissioned officers. It did not receive 
enough bright men with leadership to receive the available battlefield com- 
Missions. It did not get these bright men because the AAF got them first. 
Sven between wars, the AAF used an intelligence test to select its men. The 
results showed that airplane mechanics and other aviation technicians learned 
faster who had high Army Alpha test scores. Similar results would have been 
Obtained in the Infantry or in any other branch had the test been given and com- 
Pared with trainingrecords. (No results areavailable comparing GCT scores for 
Infantry and AAF officers). The AAF, even after filling all of its technical jobs, 

as an embarrassing abundance of men superior in GCT who are doing routine 

uties as drivers, laborers, airplane handlers, etc. In a large sample 10% of 
AAF men in the lowest skilled job, laborer, scored in grades I and II GCT. At 
the same time the Infantry needed such men to become non-commissioned 
Officers, . 

In Replacement Training Centers or Basic Training Centers, as they are 
Called in the AAF, the classification of personnel continues. There the decision 
15 made as to the specific type of training or duty to which the soldier will be 
assigned. As in Reception Centers the quota system continues to exert its 
Svil influence. Regardless of a soldier's qualifications to become a clerk, if this 
Week's quota calls for a mechanic he will be trained as a mechanic. Next week's 
Quota for clerks may go unfilled. The soldier may have no interest in mechani- 
Cal work and little aptitude for it. To match abilities and quotas in an efficient 
Way would have required considerable planning and organization. No program ` 
Was attempted along this line to exploit the total Army-wide possibilities. 
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A number of psychological tests are administered in Reception, Replace- 
ment and Basic Training Centers, Up to June 1942, there had been con- 


possible substitute for the GCT, MA and CA. The tests used havea satisfactory 


eption of the Radio Operator Aptitude Test 
E lity of the GCT is perhaps as high as can be ex 
pected from a 40 minute test ofitstype. The validity of MA is little greater than 


echanical training. There is too much overlap 
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In combat units one of the classification problems that first assumed im- 
portance is that soldiers become unfit for full combat duty as a result of wounds 
or other disability. In many instances the soldier can perform a service job in 
a rear echelon, such as working as a clerk or driving a truck. Soldiers who can 
perform only in jobs not requiring the stamina and strength called for in combat 
are classified as “limited service" or “limited assignment.” There have been 


‘some confusing shifts in policy with respect to limited assignment men. In one 


theater, for example, many limited assignment men were being tried on the job 
and many were succeeding. Before their trial period was completed it was de- 
cided to send all of them, regardless of suitability for the job on which being 
tried, to the United States which is the fondest goal of every soldier overseas. 
n other instances failures on the job were returned to the United States 
Whereas those who succeeded were kept overseas. Similarly a policy for the 


Totation of personnel was supposed to reward persons who had performed suc- 


cessfully over a long period of time by returning them to the United States for 
an assignment in the Zone of the Interior. As it turned out rotation is often 
used to return officers who are not quite incompetent enough to be reclassified 
as unsatisfactory. Enlisted men, similarly, are returned on rotation not accord- 
ing to the spirit of the policy, but to get rid of clunks. In sum, contrary to the 
Written policy, soldiers are punished by banishment from the United States 
when they succeed and are rewarded by return when they fail. Such psychology 
11 reverse will add business for mental hygienists. М 

As men arrive back into the United States additional classification prob- 

ems arise. Considerable dead wood arrives. Returned men may be heroes 
or may be clunks. Whether hero or clunk, can not be distinguished because of 
the lack of forthrightness and understanding in the rating of their competence 
and skill. In the redistribution stations which receive the personnel from 
Overseas and distribute them the policies appear to be sound and the personnel 
technicians conscientious. A number of errors in classification and assignment 
ave been reported because of a lack of military knowledge of jobs and personnel 
qualifications therefor. On the other hand, Army jobs are so varied and complex 
that few persons could have any more than superficial knowledge concerning 
all jobs. The need has been recognized, but not thoroughly exploited, to place 
in redistribution stations not only personnel technicians, but also specialists in 
each important job family who are acquainted with the actual details of jobs. 

Classification, which has utilized the services of far more psychologists than 

any other phase of Army work, is shown to have a number of shortcomings. 
The major shortcomings can be generalized as (1) quotas which force men into 
Jobs for which other men at a slightly different time or place are better fitted; 
(2) lack of understanding on the part of psychologists as to details of military 
lobs and organization and lack of understanding on the part of Army officials 
to possibilities and limitations of vocational psychology. 

Specialized training is given in many Army jobs where the tasks cannot be 
arned satisfactorily on the job or where sufficient persons are not available 
Tom civilian life possessing the desired skills. The organization of training is 
argely in terms of specific jobs, the classification of which is mentioned above. 
-Onsidering the large number of apparently important psychological problems 

Which are a part of Army training a surprisingly small number of psychologists 
ME been at work in this area. Psychologists have written.a manual on how to 
each instructors to teach and have made some studies on training methods for 


2 tadio' operators, bombardiers, aerial gunners and a few other specialties. Many 


rmy training authorities are well acquainted with laws of learning as they 
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` ы Army 
have been described in textbooks. Should а comprehensive oe 
psychology be developed it is obvious that training is one o 
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jen few posible improvements in the Army training meos 
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mentioned. There has been little attempt, presumably because of time limita- 
tions, to train Air Corps flying officers in traits of leadership. 

Supervision of officers could be improved in such a way as to contribute 
to more effective leadership. Most important perhaps would be an accurate 
and forthright use of efficiency reports and performance ratings. These would 
Serve their central purpose in evaluating officers for promotion and demotion. 
They would also be a valuable basis for supervising officers to improve their 
Work methods. First it would be necessary for officers to learn the importance 
and the mechanics of efficiency reports and performance ratings. Time spent 
ki making a study of each officer is not wasted but is an important part of the 

ind of supervision that is an officer's primary duty. Once the rating officer has 
ow an opportunity to observe the officer sufficiently for a reliable rating the 
fd officer should discuss the strong and weak points with the one who is 
Bill Я Unfortunately all inaccuracies and leniencies are not due to a lack of 
ut some are due to lack of honesty. Officers have been recommended for 
enn with an excellent rating who were recommended for transfer as un- 
а оу by the same officer who rated them, and practically at the same 
Wie casons given for leniency in rating are (1) living conditions in the Army 
2) 6 officers live together as a family and thereby become very friendly; 
egalistic Army requirements of having to prove any unsatisfactory rating. 
ead aspect of deficiency in American Army psychology of leadership is 
боа in the cartoons of Mauldin. Officers are pictured typically as preempting 
enli any comforts, as being dead wood, as in general not being leaders whom 

‘sted men can respect. 
тъ, Соп нопз and methods of work have been studied by a few psychologists. 
ti € has been no thorough and comprehensive program as to optimal condi- 

Ons and most efficient methods of Army duties. No studies have been re- 
Ported from the front line infantry, tanks, or planes. Nothing is known of 
pe chological studies which could lead to greater efficiency in the Army's 
Ei merous machine shops and depots, nor of psychological studies which could 
$ camline the Army's complicated administrative procedures. Two examples 

: Possible improvements will be given. Directives are written in so many 
tenet media, are cross referenced in such a complicated way, and are dis- 

‘Duted in such a spotty and often highly delayed manner as to mean that uni- 
ien compliance for a procedure is rarely obtained. Clear preparation and 
аа gh distribution would save hundreds of man hours. A second example is 
їй ewhat related. Indorsements shuttle back and forth between various levels 
CORE e instances because of changes in regulations. This delays necessary ac- 
ing i Weeks and sometimes even for months. There should be an understand- 
fe at an action begun under a regulation will be carried out even though the 

ulation is revised—unless the change is so important as to justify return of 
id Pet It would of course be necessary to specify in the revised directive 

n itions under which new actions would have to be initiated. 
of Do improvement in Army administration is to have the optimum number 
Biche quarters. This problem is largely one of business management but also 
S $ on personnel administration and to a lesser extent on the psychology of 
trato There is a common belief in the Army that considerable lag in adminis- 

5 «я is caused by too many headquarters. Each additional headquarters, 
tional a through which papers must be processed results in just so much addi- 
i ж elay unless the headquarters is actually essential for control. Morale 

ave unnecessary headquarters is often low because the members often do not 
enough to do and realize that their duties are not essential. 
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Morale is a subject closely related to-personnel classification, training, E 
to leadership discussed above. Army morale insofar as it is eagerness or at еса 
willingness to fight depends on the soldier's believing that he is in the right Jobs 
on the soldier's believing that his training is adequate; on the soldier's believing 
that his leaders are competent. The program of informing the soldier as to the 
effectiveness of job placement, training, and leadership is a combined comman 
and staff morale program. As is true of all propaganda it is weakened if those 
at whom it is aimed believe it to contain serious exaggerations. гасе 

Eagerness ог even willingness to fight depends largely upon the soldier's S 
lieving that he is fighting for something worthwhile. Some of the large ч 
tions of psychological warfare, of political ideology and of economics run, ou li 
side the field of psychology. Military honors and promotions which are stis. 

` to fighting are in part psychological matters. It is doubtful that they 477 
handled in such a way as to produce the greatest respect for awards and for pro 
motions. is 

In conclusion it is seen that much remains to be done in improving metho Я 
of psychology and in applying them in the American Army. Some organi 
tional problems, such as the striving for a separate Air Force and the attendan 
profligate use of psychological talent, are too broad for psychologists to sols 
The majority of problems presented require coordinated planning and action T- 
the part of Army authorities and psychologists to bring about increased € 2 
ciency, Even in personnel classification and selection where the bulk of psy 


chological talent has worked, improvement of methods and particularly a, bet 
ter use of them can be adjusted to personnel administration. In the importes 
area of Army training, 


3 few psychologists have irectly. Psycho 
ogical problems of КАМ labe аы поа ар ан рч, 
en lacking in large part. Conditions and nea 
d in their psychological aspects. Morale ont 
sociologists and social psychologists but ; 
ood and not used their results. 


H i ай 
iveness of psychology in the Ament 


Test 
ve courses in Military Psychology t Ni. 
ar neral Staff School, and at other important 

rk o? 


(2) Provide interneships for graduate students of psychology to WO ү 


eth Sg projects in military organizations. This would not only wi 
roblems but it would t i ization °° 
ministration, and jargon, each some psychologists Army organiza}on 
(3) Create an advisory b y 
+4 ig i | ү ^ 
advising the War Depart ment oh d ee QNS to d UA 


ment on all phases of Army Psychology. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF ARMY ILLITERATES* 


WILLIAM D. ALTUS, 1ST LT, АСрї 
Senior Personnel Consultant 
Ninth Service Command Special Training Center 
Camp McQuaide, California 


п priet; a special training center takes the newly-inducted illiterate and 
11 e im to an approximate fourth-grade level of literacy within a maximum 
ner ve weeks' time. If he fails to meet the graduation level within the set 
he mit he is discharged as inapt. If graduated, he enters upon his basic 
ning at some other Army installation. 
eee publications by Altus (1, 2) were concerned with the validity of 
REM version of the Wechsler Mental Examination for all illiterates and for 
and p and linguistic sub-groups among them. A publication by Altus 
ina T (3) gave proof of the validity of certain types of oral adjustment tests 
T фен training center. The adjustment tests used in this latter study were 
cae jua tests. They were experi mental, the hope being that they might show 
install alidity for the specialized type of personnel work incidental to a training 
F ation for Army illiterates. 
d red the hope for validity of the adjustment tests was realized, 
wane о the extent of a biserial correlation of .453 +.028 when the criterion 
15 taken as the disposition of the trainee, i:e., whether discharged as inapt or 


sh Я 
. Shipped asa graduate. The N for this correlation was 507. Since these tests had 


pelea validity, it would have been desirable to continue them as part 

he oral battery administered to every incoming trainee. By December, 

3, the press of work became such, however, that it was necessary-to reduce 
ees of oral adjustment items. ? 

in th Single test of 36 items was then devised. Twenty-four of the 87 questions 

in e original four tests of adjustment were retained, the basis of selection be- 
8 the discrimination shown in successive item analyses. Six of these items were 


retai = É 
€tained from each of the original four tests of adjustment, Army Adjustment, 


Concentrated Bell, Hypochrondria and Paranoia (3). Six more items were ob- 


hae from an item analysis of the Depression scale of the Minnesota Multi- 
Ei sic Personality Inventory (7), though these were shortened and changed, 
mewhat in wording. The final set of six came from a 25-point measure of 
ysteria developed locally by an Army psychiatrist, Capt. Sydney Kay, and 

€ writer. The 36-point composite test of adjustmentt has been in continuous: 


offi a The opinions herein expressed are the author's; they do not necessarily reflect 
cial viewpoints. 
T/A Dos Jerry Clark and Ephraim Yohannan, T/4 Roy Burge, Cpl Henry Diffenderfer, 
obert Ewart, Pfc Sidney Feinberg, T/Sgt Clarence Mahler, T/5 Grant Smith and 
EE James Taylor have all contributed to this arcicle by administering tests, in the 
is es T course of their duties, tabulating and statistically manipulating data. Credit 
Pecially due T/4 Edmund Ellis for his statistical labors. , 
MM he origin of the 36 items is as follows: Sixteen were locally constructed ; fourteen, 
erson, рвоцетва and usually changed іп wording, came from the Minnesota Multiphasic 
ment E ity Inventory; six were derived, with some changes, from Bell's Student Adjust- 
H NOME Drs, Hathaway and McKinley and Capt Hugh Bell have consented to 
in whi UM of the twenty adjustment questions, belonging to their tests, in the form 
ich they appear in Table I. / 
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use since 15 December 1943 in the Ninth Service Command Special be 
Center. In that time it has been administered to thousands of trainee d i 

Like the tests which preceded and, in part, fathered it, the 36-point ERT 
not an officially sanctioned Army test. Both the new test and the old о m 
experimental and pragmatic in nature, arising from the quite m dos E 
some quantitative measure of the adjustment of Army illiterates. eec 
require much clinical work among soldiers of such marginal literacy a ahora 
lect to make clear the considerable role played by adjustment factors 


Psychiatrists in con trast to psychologists oet 
et of stereotyped questions, The induction sta lity 
say, for instance, “A number ,,,of persona ie 
ather widely used but unfortunately the resu 


Eg S ame 
euroticism or psychotic tendency.” In the i à 
article they say, in reference to clinica] insight, "After severa] Years of experience 


Mr es t е al- 
standard examining Situation, the examiner becomes able to sense the presence of norm 


irty seconds of the interview and is even pie 
ostic guess on first glance," Unfortunately E 
t transferable, Consequently, a personnel ee 
must delegate much of his |t 
ith inadequate training in psychology m 
H » Such as, for instance, the development by statist 
methods of an instrument which will partially replace Clinical ability of the nature cite¢ 


з nce 
oyed. In the present pe oot 
€—that is, whether he pire rove- 
Would show so little imp esssS: 
at he would receive д discharge for mar e 
` t À 0 nt, as Operational] defined by the 36 ques ds 
18 associated with the dichotomous disposition of the trainee „шы its va 
à ast 

€ range of effectiveness of the adjustment test was restricted for at e 
Le orga One was the examination, Previously mentioned, which operata 
0 reject at the Induction Station those men who were obviously unfit for mi 
lary service from the psychi, 


d f on- 

latric standpoint, The po lati therefore, CC e 
sisted only of those Who had been accepted ag ти vi me i Th 
second factor which limi effect; te clatrically 


he 
ectiv, н st was t 

varying degree of literacy amo, слеза of кенеп: put a study 
of all trainees received for fiy und Var 31.2% of them cou r 
pass the two graduation tests the day arrival at the Training Cent" 
and therefore were already ]i he Army sense of the word. In this s4™ 
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study there were 10.5% who, according to previous statistical studies, could not 
graduate within the restricted time limit imposed for their training. This latter 
group included (1) non-English trainees of low aptitude who were not com- 
pletely literate in their native tongue, (2) English-speaking trainees of very 
low aptitude who were also almost completely illiterate on arrival and (3) 
trainees of marginal aptitude but who were so completely illiterate (could not 
Tead a word, knew few, if any, letters of the alphabet) that they could not hope 
to reach graduation level in the twelve weeks at their disposal. These two sub- 
&roups, the literate and the hopeless cases, comprised 41.7% of all the trainees 


Percentage Discharged for Inaptness 


Quintile Per о 10 20 30 40 50 
Cent 
y "а ЕТИ 


о 10 20 30 40 50 


Ficurn 1. THE RELATION OF ADJUSTMENT SCORE, DIVIDED INTO QUINTILES, TO CHANCE 
OF OBTAINING AN INAPTNESS DISCHARGE. N 15 3614. ‘TRAINEES 
or VARYING DEGREES OF LITERACY. 


11 the five weeks’ study. Whatever validity the adjustment test possessed could 
Operate effectively only with 58.3% of the total group; and all of the 58.3% had 
cen accepted by the Induction Station psychiatrist with the implication that 
€ individual trainee had sufficient emotional stability to withstand the rigors 
9f military life, 
It is with these two attenuating factors in mind that the data on 3614 cases 
are presented in Figure 1. "These trainees have been divided into quintiles, ac- 
Sording to adjustment scores, Quintile I being the best adjusted twenty per- 
Cent of the 3614 trainees, It will be noted that only 9.8% of the best adjusted 
Wenty percent of all trainees were discharged as inapt. Of the next one-fifth, 
Quintile II, 12.8% were so discharged. The percentage of inaptness discharges 
Ontinues to increase in each of the succeeding quintiles until the maximum of 
ae Of all the trainees in the highest one-fifth of maladjusted score are so dis- 
m ged. In percentage terms, there are more than three times as many inapt- 
Ss discharges among the most poorly adjusted one-fifth as there are among the 
est adjusted one-fifth. Within quintiles the factor of adjustment also operates. 
n Quintile V, the most poorly adjusted one-fifth, the percent receiving inapt- 
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; adius f this 
ness discharges varies from 25 among the relatively E Eo 
maladjusted group to 50 for those in the highest one percent o m the Torero 
It is Probably needless to remind the reader that adjustment in tal healt 
sentences does not refer, necessarily, to the true state ofa trainee’s me 
but to his score on the orally administered set of 36 questions. validity ‘despite 

It would appear then that the test of adjustment has some va pe Byte 
the varying literacy of the “illiterate” trainee and despite the pe h might be 
psychiatrist at the Induction Station. At least two objections whic 


Mae À ility to 
without common Significant loadings, It thus seems clear that the po fact 
i ip to adjustment among Army illiterates. 


. It has beeg 
hat malingering 1S not very common among sy to 
S fairly easy to detect. Each soldier is ade his 
Which are of the interview type, before he Бера ли 
instruction, Therefore, it is h not impossible, for him to pr ap- 
Which are sufficiently uniform when profiled de 
pear within the normal range of deviation, It may parenthetically be “catch 
is section has been that it is much easier to 


study 
Constant the factor of literacy, angi 
those who Scored zero on the a Sta- 
eracy employed at the Inducti 


a 

r screening iliterata а 
ned that many of these men | 

hey did Score zero on the literacy test. were 
other emotional factors probably Sta- 

to score on the Induced il- 

re, however, many hopes this 
om the standpoint of being graduated T 

wave ver of the completely illiterate trainees the 

But it is difficult fo 


; ]ow 
T Опе whose yer titude is be 
enter's average to become literate į bal ap 5 


Somewhat lite, 
familiarity wi 


Figure 2 tells the stor 
ment score, 61.707 
cent, Ouintile V, 


5 ent 
© most poorly adjusted twen 
many graduates, 


im 
: There were three ale 
5, In Quintile | as there were in Qu 


. € ғ factors 
djustment invariably appeared as separate 3 
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ҳа Conversely, there were over two times as many inaptness discharges (78.9%) 


among the most poorly adjusted as there was (38.3%) among the best adjusted. 

е adjustment test is clearly more effective among this relatively illiterate 
group than it is for the whole group of trainees with their varying shades of 
literacy. When the chances of graduation or discharge are relatively even, as 
they are in this second study, a man's set of attitudes subsumed under the title 
9! mental health or adjustment is quite important to his disposition. Of the 
est adjusted (Quintile I) three out of each five men were saved; of the most 
maladjusted (Quintile V) only one in five is saved for military duty. Of those 


Percentage Graduating 


=< 


Quintile Рег 0 20 4 60 80 100 
Cent Ц d T ы T т T d T T А 


2 
E 


40 60 80 100 


F ae 

IGURE 2. THE RELATION OF ADJUSTMENT SCORE, DIVIDED INTO QUINTILES, TO 
y GRabUATION, N 15 1061. ALL SCORED ZERO ON THE INDUCTION STATION 
" TEST or LITERACY; THE MENTAL QUALIFICATION TEST. 


trainees in the hi 


2 hest one percent of maladjustment (included, of course, їп 
uintile V) less th г | 1 : 


зау that 44: han one in seven is graduated. It is belaboring the obvious to 
ikt the Adiustment is one of the factors to consider when attempting to pre- 
ype of disposition a trainee will have meted out to him. 

ing tis Question of the differential validity of the adjustment test for the vary- 
fashion the within the Center is next considered. Figure 3 shows in graphic 
eh ү at validity isas much a function of the group tested as it is of literacy. 
Hd oed validity coefficient, 64, is for the non-English, Spanish-speaking 
EAM t should be noted here that Figures 1 and 2 contain data on the English- 
7 tested ng trainee only. How, it may be asked, could a non-English group be 
Y the m English test? In order to obtain a measure of the adjustment of 
the Rost UN Зразы speaking trainees, the ig translated into Spanish 

d D E : ; 
orm in Table m of the 36 a: justment items, which appear in their English 
Чы тее who is non-English on arrival at the Center must be relatively 
лу ifn intellect, language aptitude, adjustment and literacy in his native 
€ 15 to pass the graduation tests within twelve weeks and also learn 
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n ore on 
group; rather interestingly, four of the five had a lower than av pe pe m 
the general aptitude test, the Army Wechsler. The adjustment tes 


H is 1 е ex-. 
valid for those in the intermediate range of literacy, that is, between th 


_ е 
the graduates were among the well-adjusted group. For this latter group th 
validity of the adjustment test is afd, n mers 
For the bi-lingual Mexican, adjustment does not have quite the sa aking 
nificance as for the Indian, the Negro and the non-English, Spanish-spe i 
trainee. The bi-lingual Mexican more nearly lived up to his initial literacy, 
measured by the oral reading and | ae 
or the Negro. Of the the 300 bi-lingual Mexicans, 206 scored nine or m 
points on Gray's Oral Reading Test and also scored 30 or more points on 


d. 
-eight of these 206 were grad а 
zero to four on the group у 
€ oral reading test. All but one o 
trainees were discharged as inapt. The one who passed the кайпы де 
Was a well-adjusted trainee, The adjustment test was of significance only 
the 46 trainees whose literacy lay somewh 


ro groups 
еге between that of the two g { 


: а е 
. just discussed. Twenty-nine of these 46 trainees were graduated; 23 of th 


A x is re- 
justment and disposition for aiy 
he adjustment test has comparatively little kw 

Since the test Operates as a discriminating me 


zero 
; ell adjusted, Thirty-six of the 300 Whites scored 7 
Оп the ora] reading test and O to four points on the group place 


; А А highe 
Я lightly ШВ 2 
than for the total group of racy is only .27, just slig spos 
Rri P of 300 di 
tion is Concerned, the adjustm ent uat d So far as predicting 


H ý [e] 
little of actuarial value t 


the adjustment test for the 
the explanations Which com 
ferences among the four gro 


Englis d 
. H n 

€ to Y rationalize the proto ai js the 
Bae heir 7s when dispositio 
? predictive Variable, duatio". 
х Justment test in its association with gra И 
discharge—that for inaptness—has so far been consider tow 
actually measuring Variations in adjustment they shonin d 
r trainees who have received di 


some validity fo; scharges for psychoneurosis 
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for nocturnal enuresis in which no pathology of the genito-urinary system was 
© involved. In 1944, 36 trainees were diagnosed by the psychiatrist as psychoneu- 
.Totic and discharged by the Medical Corps for that reason alone or because it 
was one of the contributing factors in the disability. Through February, 1945, 
9 trainees were discharged for nocturnal enuresis in which pathology was not 
the causal factor. Only one of the 36 psychoneurotic trainees was among the 
best one-fourth of the trainees in adjustment score, while all but five had scores 
above the average in maladjusted score. Twenty-one of the neurotics had Scores 
Which placed them among the highest one-fourth in maladjustment; thirteen 
Were in the highest ten percent of maladjustment and five were in the highest 
Опе percent of maladjustment. In terms of the standard deviation of the 
adjustment scores of graduate trainees, the psychoneurotics have a mean mal- 
adjustment score which is 1.21 sigmas higher than the mean score for the 
graduates. The 36 psychoneurotics earned a mean standard score on the 
echsler Mental Ability Scale, Form B, which was higher than that of the 
average incoming trainee and almost as high as that of the average trainee who 
15 graduated. The fact that this disturbed group of trainees was psychometri- 
cally brighter than the average trainee is quite interesting since the Pearson 
Product-moment correlation of adjustment score with the Wechsler is .180 
+010 (N of 4261), the > being read as “The better adjusted are somewhat 
righter,'' Adjustment, per se, uncomplicated with intellectual factors as such, 
арреагѕ to be the causal agent in most of the discharges for psychoneurosis. 
Yocturnal enuresis without pathology among adults is so generally con- 
oh Ted an indicator of poor mental health that the Army discharges such cases 
E €never they are found. The average maladjusted score of the 29 enuretics 
as only 1,3 points below that of the psychoneurotics and was slightly more 
i an one full sigma higher than the mean score of trainees who were graduated, 
П terms of the standard deviation of the latter group's adjustment scores. Only 
Ve of the 29 enuretics were among the better adjusted one-half of the trainee 
Opulation, Nineteen of the group were in the highest one-fourth of mal- 
| a usted score; 11 of the 29 were in the top ten percent of maladjusted score; 


Side 


Our were in the highest five percent of maladjustment. Unlike the psycho- 
Otic group, the enuretics were slightly below the Center average 1n Wech- 
Standard score; they were, however, comfortably above the average score -~ 
ed by those trainees who are discharged for inaptness. 
bec, ata on the reliability of the 36-point test have not as yet been presented 
coe though reliability is necessary in a test, it is of minimal impotens in 
o ru eon with validity. Reliability, as inferred from a single simis: 
appl € test, has twice been checked by correlating the odd-even items an үп 
Was КРН the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. For 100 cases the Ec d 
Was , 2; for 300 cases in a later study the r was .923. The test-retest rela ori y 
5 determined by re-testing 129 trainees after an average lapse of 64.32 days. 
seve, алдага deviation of this latter mean was 32.41 days; the range was AR. 
ТА о 122 days. The coefficient for this group was 848. The ceu / 
Зиа У 15 noticeably lower than. the single administration type of ‘reliability. 
A of X shifts in the trainee’s mood and his "feeling tone" may account for some 
d difference in the two kinds of reliability coefficients. It is of interest, 
e Ver, that the mean difference in maladjustment score from one testing to 
next was only one-tenth of a point. The reliability of the adjustment test 


a H 
крен to Бе adequate when the comparatively small number of items con- 


in it is considered. 
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TABLE I 


Data RELATING TO VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
ITEMS OF THE ADJUSTMENT TEST 


pni ^o Item 
R* DVi VH** No. А ith so 
53 23 .32 1. Does it bother you to sleep and eat and wash wi 
А s many men? 


+73 #25, .27 


Did your draft board give you a raw deal? 
.68 44 -16 


3 ivilian 
Could you do more for your country on your C 
job than you can here д е" t the 
id they E you a good physical examination а 
Induction Station? be a soldier? 
Are you strong and healthy enough to OUD 
Does it bother you to stand and wait ina gr 


Do you feel blue very often? ? 
o you feel very tired toward the end of the oF ee 
Does it bother you to talk to a person that } 
just met? 
Do you often feel just еер 
Аге your feelings easily hurt se yO 
o Sou have “pubis sleeping at night because Y 
awake thinking about things? 


u lie 


1 Б Are you well most of the time? 
-76 81 :37 14. 9 you feel dizzy quite often? 
.80 43 .59 15 D 


Ў Оез you hip or back bother you very much? 
75 .37 .46 16. © you get short of breath easily? 
.84 .46 „58 17. О you have many headaches? 
.78 .30 .23 18. 


Do your feet hurt you when you walk a lot? 


; 3 š = Have you had lots of hard luck? 
-80 .33 .10 20. 


О you feel lonely most of the time? _ inst you? 
62 .03 .18 21, Do you often feel that the whole world is que had 
-61 16 —.04 22. ave people played mean tricks on you when 


no reason to? back? 
„75, .00 17 23. Is anyone talking about you behind your г back? | 
825.10» 00° — 24 5 anyone working against you behind you per 
ot 
-56 :27 -10 on. Do yon often wish you could be as happy 85 
in p E. 35 people seem to be? 


78. 23. 42 27 Bo You worry about a lot of things? 


hat you 
о you have troub] k d on wha 


Ч S € keeping your min 
. are doing = (ies 
p -38 .34 28. 9 you feel useless and no-account quite = doing 
^ WWE. Е often have trouble getting star 
things? don't car? 
3820 20r. дү зу whet Sometimes feel so low that you 
what happens to you? up) 
3 у 
80 © 25 4d8 di." Ty you feel vomit, (or as though you'd thro" 
Very often? legs woul 
20; мй У 87. „35. о уоц often feel fainty, as though your les haky 
give way Р sha 
76 +32 .28 33. © you often fee] nervous and trembly and 
З inside? hough you 
6 -50 м з. 9 you often have headaches that feel as sing se x 
és m - " ad a tight ban around your head pre ng 


73 EET ap ay though you hadn’t slept at all? 
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II. DATA ON THE INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 


Three correlations precede each individual item in Table I, in which all of 
the adjustment questions are given. The tetrachoric r’s in this table, like the 
ones given in Figure 3, were estimated from the computing diagrams (5) de- 
vised by Chesire, ef al. The test-retest reliability of each item is given in Table 
I and also two validity coefficients, one of which is the dispositional validity 
(graduation vs inaptness discharge), while the other is the validity for hypo- 
chondria. Hypochondria is here defined in this manner: An individual was con- 
sidered hypochondriacal if he repeatedly reported himself sick in the morning, 
Was returned to duty by the medical officers five or more times—nothing being 
ound organically wrong with him—and if he was never hospitalized by the 
Physician in charge of sick call or returned to his quarters to recover from his 
үте ailments. Conversely, if a man never went on sick call a single time, 

€ was presumed to be free from hypochondriacal taint. 
d he dispositional coefficients appearing in the second column of Table I 
мна higher than they should be because an equal number of graduates 
ina о 68 discharged for inaptness 1s included. This heavy weighting of the 
us red the tetrachoric quadrants causes a distortion of about 05 inar of .50 
tionatel ed empirically. For coefficients of lower value, the distortion is propor- 
ne E y less. The r’s for hypochondria in the third column are also too high 
e he different reagon. The magnitude of these r's is somewhat inflated be- 
ince ae represent extremes in distribution, the middle group being excluded. 
Not so пе exact association of each item with hypochondria, as here defined, was 
d Mahe a desired as were the relative validities of the separate items,the 

P n of the middle ranges is of little importance. | | . 

l7 inspection of the table will reveal that the validities of items 4, 5, 6, 13, 
А Tye 34 and 35 are rather high for both criteria. A trainee who feels that 

health is bad appears not only to frequent sick call more often but also to 
АД: Inaptness discharges with greater than chance incidence. Items S 6, 
questi are general, overall questions relating to health; the other quite valid 
оа аге, with the possible exception of item 6, ones relating to more 
tional ы and specific symptomatology. Items 3, 8 and 20 have good disposi- 
rue f validity but are relatively poor for hypochondria, while the converse 1s 

á кы item 27. Generally, the two types of validity tend to vary together. 
quest difference correlation between the two validity coefficients for all 36 
correlates 15 .62. When the validities for those items referring to health are 
items f ed, the rank-difference coefficient becomes .79. The health items are 

fia y our and five in Army Adjustment and all of the hysteria and hypochon- 

Persisto fourteen items in all. One may infer that many of the trainees who 

Vigorou in going on sick call day after day did not apply themselves too 

Stand usly in the Center's school, thus eventually failing to meet graduation 
ards within the allotted time. 

tis possible to obtain a linear relationship between a trainee’s adjustment 


i 


aptgen* Positional validity, based on 100 graduates and 100 trainees discharged for in- [ 
* soe 

turned ау for hypochondria, based on 100 Negro trainees, 50 of whom had been re- 

Башы, duty by the Medical Officers five or more times and none of whom was hos- 

time or marked “Quarters.” The other 50 had never reported on sick calla single 

five op 0641 population was 515, 151 of whom had never been on sick call; 72 had been 

9r mor, more times marked duty and never hospitalized; 282 had been on sick call one 

times but did not fit into the restricted sick call group. 
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III. Summary AND Discussion 


It has been sh ERES. 
ment test had validity in an Army Special Training Center. Its validity bu 
demonstrated in two Ways. First, it was Shown to be associated with a LS 
type of disposition, that is, whether he was graduated and retained in ДИ, 
Army or failed to graduate and was returned to civilian life with a discharge á 
inaptness, Second, the test was Shown to be associated with the пшр d 
times the Army Physicians could find nothing organically wrong with а таша 
who reported himself asill. In general, an item valid for the first criterion iE 
also valid for the Second. The test-retest reliability of the individual items W 


found to have a relatively low association with either type of validity. 


ole was shown to be partially 
е literacy of the “illiterate” trainee and the TOS 
he effect of literacy is easily us 
illiterate that he knows at best only a few letters А 
ult for him to attain an approximate fourth-grà 


H H . op 
literacy requirements for graduation that adjustment could have no effect 
their disposition, since all of 


H n just 
| Bes dispositional validity of m ii 
1 ОЁ race an inguistic group; Generally, 
Justment of th -Engli since and ха] 
? e non-Engli ainee and the trainee of © is- 


his arrival, adjustment was of more importance ee 
tteriwas determined by the two tests with the hig he 


Positión. For the Indian and for the 


J 


; аа] э; ш: e in ^t 
type of disposition We obtained Justment was of marked signifianc old 


үз as S the 
line, native-born, American White zm b ingua] Mer eae 
groups, even in the 
attempt to rationalize these 


Tmediate range of literacy у 
brought forth Some con 


€s in adjustment test He 
mmediately plausible bu 
nalysis, Consequently, no 


апд 
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considered. Another even more important one is this: While many more of 
the very maladjusted tended to be discharged for inaptness, regardless of liter- 
acy or of measured aptitude, than was the case with the well adjusted, it is true 
that many of the maladjusted did graduate. What difference exists, one may 
ask, between the highly maladjusted trainee who graduates and the malad- 
lusted soldier who receives an inaptness discharge? The converse statement 
could be made for the well adjusted in the same manner. One possible, but un- 
tested, hypothesis occurs to the writer, so far as the maladjusted in score are 
Concerned. The first and most heavily loaded of all the factors found in the 
adjustment test is depression. Though all the depression set had high and quite 
Significant loadings in this factor, other items in the test also were included. 
Onsequently, it may be inferred that some of the trainees who earned high 
maladjusted scores were suffering from what one Army psychiatrist called 
Teactive depression" owing to induction into the Army. If some of these “‘re- 
active depressives'" overcame the mood induced by the induction shock during 
Ser stay at the Center, it may be assumed that after their recovery they ap- 
PE themselves to their school tasks with more zeal; on the other hand, no 
wh change would be reflected in the behavior of the truly maladjusted, to 
9m induction into the Army was only an incident. One other possible ex- 
Planation of the problem is the assumption that although all of those high in 


. Maladjusted score were equally maladjusted, some of them through differential 


raining in their earlier years learned to inhibit overt expression of their latent 


; Maladjustment through the same type of mechanism which is used by some 


апойасв who conceal their paranoia until a traumatic episode occurs which 
ease it to light. If the latter explanation appears to have some validity, it 
of pos those working in the area of adjustment to attempt the measurement 
could | inhibitory process, for with such a measure more effective predictions 
be made from an adjustment test. ^ 
€ question of the validity of the adjustment test for other groups besides 
es in an Army Special Training Center may occur to the reader. Itis the 
On of the writer that the items, other than those six derived from Bell s 
e dustent Inventory (4), would show little validity for other groups simply 
Cause they are too "strong." There is considerably more hysteria, hypo- 
Pondus Paranoia and depression among these men of low'tēncio ес 
intelli and of marginal intellect than is true of groups approximating RA 
Noe peru and socio-economic level. For these latter groups, more Su e 
e lons would doubtless be required. One may hope, however, that it shal 
E Possible to devise a short testing instrument for oral administration which 
in this Just as valuable to the clinical psychologist as the 36 items considered 
Sho: 15 article have proved to be for Army illiterates. Such an adjustment test 
ща ideally consist of short, highly valid sets of questions, which would give 
. “ings of diagnostic value for many well-defined syndromes of maladjustment. 
, t is also possible that future research may show that a properly validated 
high tment test, either oral or written, can be of aid in scholastic prediction in 
Schools and colleges, particularly for those students of marginal aptitude 
тед Ратаноп, corresponding in the present study to "jlliterates" of inter- 
a ate literacy. This statement is made because it is logical to assume that the 
tion ailures in our public schools are occasionally the victims of poor motiva- 
lustre ting from poor adjustment. It also seems probable that an oral ad- 
Pergo €nt test in the hands of a trained clinician would be of marked value in 
Port "nel work in industry. An industrial interviewer, gifted in obtaining rap- 
With applicants for jobs, would more likely obtain true answers and 


traine 
Opini 
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significant inferences by the person-to-person method of interview. шм 
would with a paper and pencil test of adjustment. It is a ree ould 
event, which appears worthy of testing, though the research required w p. 
no doubt be considerable. And there could be no assurance, as there is ls m 
in the present study, that the results, even though positive, would mele i 
parochial in their derivation that no general application would be admi 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND WAR: NOTES 


Establishment of Research Board for National Security. Establishment of the 
Research Board for National Security by the National Academy of Sciences 
in recently been announced in a joint statement by the Honorable Henry L. 
сө Secretary of War, the Honorable James Forrestal, Secretary of the 

avy, and Dr. Frank B. Jewett, President of the National Academy of Sciences. 

The objective of the Board will be to continue, pending final consideration 
ee one on creation of an independent agency, the close cooperation be- 
3 en civilian scientists and the Armed Services which has proven to be such 

vital element in the prosecution of the war. 
composed of high ranking officers responsible for the needs and plans of 
my Ed and Navy, together with an equal number of distinguished repre- 
ES Ives of science, engineering, medicine, and industry, this Board includes 
Ded Ыы the features of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
tists a T proven so successful asa wartime agency in mobilizing civilian scien- 
бш coordinating their work with the requirements and operations of the 

ervices. 

hu charter of the new Board provides for up to twenty civilians selected 

Sunil pum of the Chairman of the National Research Council and the 
Cerda 3 the National Academy of Sciences; also up to ten high ranking of- 
taries es from the Army and the Navy, nominated by the respective Secre- 

is Ba m be appointed by the President of the Academy. Five members of 
Aes civilis constitute its Executive or operating Committee, three of the five 
mittee EUN of whom one is chairman of the Board and the Executive Com- 
tive de ne two Army and Navy members are officers charged in their respec- 
БА partments with coordination of research. The members of the Board 
out u rage without compensation. The research activities are to be carried 
Where er contracts whereby existing laboratories and facilities will be used 

Ver practicable. 
€ duties of the Board are specified in its charter as follows: 


nd shall be the duty of the Board to formulate programs of scientific research and 
Study ses relative to problems of national security, to direct and conduct the scientific 
è Po problems and to advise the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Navy on 
include theses of science to national security. Science is here broadly interpreted to 
branch of € employment of scientific method of analysis, experiments and tests in any 
Decial анун ог technology, including engineering, medicine, psychology, and ea 
echnolo nsideration shall be given to possibilities arising from progress 1n science an i 
agen See The Board shall, in no way, relieve the Army or Navy or other governmental 
Conduct, of their responsibility for, or authority over, research and development work 
ed under their legal cognizance. 


fol Me initial membership of the Research Board for National Security 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ka 
ay {б ш Chairman, President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
$ DAMs, Head, Department of Chemistry, University of Illinois 
: Docuzz, John E. Borne Professor Experimental Medicine and Surgery, College 
Ysicians and Surgeons, Columbia University 


RIG, 
S Gen, W. A. Borden, Director, New Developments Division, War Department 
Pecial Staff 
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Э ө ауу Depart- 
REAR ADMIRAL J. А. FURER, Coordinator of Research and Dev elopment, Navy 
ment 


Frank B. JEwETT, Ex Officio, President, National Academy of Sciences 


BOARD MEMBERS 
Civilian E 
E. К. Botton, Chemical Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
OLIVER E. Bucktey, President, Bell Telephone Laboratories + sometime Rubber 
BRADLEY Dewey, President, Dewey and Almy Chemical Company; som 
irector : , Uni- 
pd BRIDGE, Professor of Physics, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and pong 00, 
versity of Rochester; Director, Radiation Laboratory, National Defense 
Committee 
Н. S. GASSER, Director, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research vellit 
A. Barrp Наѕтіхсѕ, Hamilton Kuhn Professor of Biochemistry, Harvard be s 
J. C. Hunsaxer, Chairman, National Advisory Committee for дертар chnologY 
of Mechanical and Aeronautical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of р. chology 
W. S. Hunter, Professor of Psychology, Brown University; Chief, Applied Psy 
Panel, National Defense Research Committee husetts 
ZAY JEFFRIES, Vice-President, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Маѕѕас 
C. C. Lauritsen, Professor of Physics, California Institute of Technology 
E. O. LAWRENCE, Professor of Physics, University of California C lifornia. 
Linus PAULING, Chairman, Division of Chemistry and Chemical Technology, Са 
Institute of Technology National 
H. W. ,PRENTIS, JR., President, Armstrong Cork Company; Past President, № 
Association of Manufacturers 
I. I. Ranr, Professor of Ph 


ysics, Columbia University 
Ervin C. STAKMAN, 


Professor of Plant Pathology, 
Oswarp VEBLEN, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Lewis H. Weep, Director, School of M 

Division of Medical Sciences, 


Army 


Dn. E. L. Bowrzs, E; 
to the Commandin 


University of Minnesota 
Princeton, New Jersey К Chairman 

ledicine, Johns Hopkins University; 1 
National Research Council 


tant 
xpert Consultant to the Secretary of War and Special сопа, 

g General, Army Air Forces 

MAJ. GEN. Levin H. CAMPBELL, JR., Chief of Ordnance 
Іт, GEN. В. M. GirEs, Army Air Forces 

May. GEN. Joun Е. HULL, Chief of Operations Division 
MAJ. GEN. Harry C, INGLES, Chief Signal Officer 

MAJ. GEN. Norman T. KIRK, Surgeon General of the Army 
MAJ. GEN. WiLLIAM N. Porter, Chief, Chemical 
MAJ. GEN. WILHELM D. Srvzn, Chief of Staff, Аг 
Maj. GEN. ALBERT W. WALDRON, Chief, Require: 


Warfare Service 
my Service Forces 


eS 
2 d Forc 
ments Section, Army Groun 


Assistant to the Secretary unts 
nt Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Ассо! 
f, Bureau of Ships 


; Assistant Chief of Staff, Readiness, Cominch 


SEY, JR., Chief, Bureau of Ordnance 
REAR ADMIRAL DeWirr C, Ramsey, Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics 


W. J. CARTER, Assista. 
ES Cocurane, Chie! 
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Testing Civilian Employees in Army Service Forces. Mayor WALTER C. 
Varnum, formerly of the department of psychology, Los Angeles City College, 
has been appointed Chief, Civilian Testing Section, Headquarters, Army Serv- 
ice Forces. The mission of this section is the establishment and supervision of 
industrial testing programs affecting more than 750,000 civilians employed by 
Army Service Forces. WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS and HERBERT WEAVER are 
assisting Major Varnum in the capacity of Personnel Technicians. WALTER N. 
Durost served as Technical Consultant in the organizational stages of the 
Program. About thirty psychologists have already been placed as Test Tech- 
Nicians in charge of the programs at various installations and five have been 
Placed as Directors of Testing at headquarters offices of the staff divisions, tech- 
nical services and service commands which make up Army Service Forces. An 
е recruitment program is under way to obtain qualified technicians to meet 

€ demands of the expanding program. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Pe ree RE- 
Psychology for the returning serviceman. COMMITTEE OF THE алат 
SEARCH COUNCIL. Washington, D. C. and New York: Infantry 
Penguin Books, 1945. Pp. 245. 


H ion 
The success of Psychology for the Fighting Man was so great and its rece 
so favorable that the Emergency Committee in Psychology of the Nationa 
search Council moved forward with the spo 
for the returning serviceman, Similar proce 
sections prepared by technically qualified p АД of Yale 
à coherent Whole, were followed in preparing the text, Irving L. Child of X? 


“ипе Mat 
han the Psychology for the Fighting PS 
АГ Parts were more detailed. Less 28 A 


м Ў аге 
t ; , ^ book such as this lies in ON eae fur- 
nent, an area in which the Science of psychology is 


. to 
P 2 tion 
ich there is a tangible relà 
t 
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| logical rather than the naive approach to human and social problems. One can 
express a wish for as wide a circulation as its predecessor. Both are significant 
experiments in making scientific content and modes of thinking available in 
Popular form to a wide public. 
Joun E. ANDERSON. 
University of Minnesota. 


Linton, В. The cultural background of personality. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1945. Pp. xix +153. 


This brief book represents the published form of five lectures on the general 
Subject of the interrelations of Culture, Society, and the Individual, given under 
the auspices of the Cooper Foundation at Swarthmore College in 1943. It is 
dedicated “To the students whose questions may induce their professors to read 
this book.” Perhaps the chief criticism which may be made of it is that their 
Professors will find it inadequate and unsatisfactory, while they themselves 
Will turn from it before finding the answers to their questions because of the 
Very dullness of its style. ү 

The first three chapters are concerned with defining the individual, culture, 
and society, with an attempt to draw together the attitudes of those primarily 
Interested in sociology, anthropology, and what Linton refers to as “personality 
Psychology.” The last two chapters Personality and The Réle of Culture in Per- 
Sonality Formation are the ones which will be of interest to the psychologist. 
Мо ће average psychologist, however, will be dissatisfied with both of these. 
“\ St of them will be totally at variance with one of the basic statements, 
is s may take as our first premise that the function of the personality as a whole 

9 enable the individual to produce forms of behavior which will be advan- 
tageous to him under the conditions imposed by his environment" (86). Per- 
Sonality is an end product which characterizes the individual, rather than a 
Constituent element serving a functional róle in this sense. Nor will most psy- 
cnlogists be any happier at the division of responses into those ee are 
Са (evgked by new and unfamiliar situations), and those whic M 
w ablisled (habitual). To Linton there are two important responses, those 
) "ver, i are specific and developed through repetition, and those which are aS 
S Rim ized and hence evolve into value-attitude systems. Even though he takes n ? 
| account the degree to which every response includes both overt and cover 
“ments, he has not sufficiently accounted for those responses which arise out 


Co. Complexes, repressions, and the deeper, more significant, levels of the un- 
Nscious 


th The final chapter on The Réle of Culture in Personality Formation is ofcourse 

E Crux of the volume, but it is even less satisfactory than the preceding one. 
© S dismisses, rightly, the theory that innate, biologically determined factors 
puld account for personality configuration. Next he goes on to demonstrate 
be manner in which culture can do this. Probably the widest disagreement will 
fai With the statement that "common personality elements together form a 
T tly Well-integrated configuration which may be called the Basic Personality 
alee’ for the society as a whole” (129, italics his). Even though this concept is 

Bhtly modified by the addition of a variation, ‘‘status-linked response con- 

Urations may be termed Status Personalities” (130). Even the most ardent 
depo ent of a type theory of personality would scarcely agree to so drastic a 
D miting of type. And even were one to admit it, the theory that it results 
marily from the parent-child relationship as culturally determined seems 
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hardly adequate. What Dr. Linton seems to lose sight of, even in his theo 
a culture construct pattern (which corresponds to the mode of the vaq ud 
within a real culture pattern), is that the culture pattern of any society "d in 
of necessity contain attitude-value systems which are at variance with an 3 
conflict with one another. Many of the differences as well as similarities 1n Mi 
sonality arise from the individual mode of reaction to these conflicting e 
ferences in accordance with the motivations, the needs, and the temperaments, 
as well as the childhood experiences of the individuals concerned. :cciplines 

While the book is of value for its attempt to draw these three аар 
of anthropology, sociology and psychology together їп the effort to unders ea 
personality; and while most readers will appreciate the attempt to scu 
consistent terminology for the three disciplines; it will nevertheless rematn 
satisfactory for the vast majority of psychological readers. 


Donornuv T. SPOERL- 
Jeffersonville, Vermont. 


‘ le- 
Мові, Котн Crospy. The Nature of the Beast. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubl 
` day Doran, 1945. Pp. 224. 


" ior from 
a popular account of animal beha vist eH 
The book is based largely on the d late 
lectures and informal notes of the author 


{ 
Museum of Natural History, na 
studies of animal activities, the 

of the laboratory investigator 
sensory, motor and moti 


: ^ st 
mals which are discovered by field observations m iction 


" H r 0 
d put into Operation a model behavior research laborato y d 


‚ emotions, Societies, 
parenthood, ani 
and behavior an 


Social rank, staking out т be- 
mals at play, hormones te head". 
d evolution. These sub e demic 
the book to the field of 2 е titles 


by 
К А The information in the book is factually correct. R Сен 
oble did not compromise accuracy of research results and literatur m as 
1n order to present theseina popular and inte 


i ; ri 

resting style. The manust 5G 

Robert M. Yerkes, Carl TES к Beach, 1. 7 
rts were read by Doc J. Warden, Fran Hirnin£: 


ve psycholo: 


to verify the author's transcriptions and reproductions 


Noble's collected information. 
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The subjects dealt with in The Nature of the Beast are presented with a 
commendable breadth of perspective, and yet the importance of details is duly 
emphasized. Students of animal or even of human behavior who read the book. 
Will discover interesting and stimulating facts not generally considered in 


Psychology courses. This is true because in this volume the refreshing view- 


Points of field naturalists are organized with the results of controlled laboratory 


€xperimentation. Also, psychologists will learn something of species of animals 
Which are rarely used as subjects in comparative psychological laboratories. 
The subject book is said to be popular. The sub-title reads: “А popular 
account of animal psychology from the point of view of a naturalist.” This 
Should not repel the serious student of animal behavior, for although the style 
Is free and interesting every chapter is filled with facts. 
{ Тһе reviewer suggests that The Nature of the Beast should be used as col- 
ateral reading in every course on comparative psychology. 
C. R. CARPENTER. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


i f thirty-seve 
JOHN WALLACE NYGARD, 2nd Lieut., A.U.S., died at п me pet 
years at Walter Reed Hospital after an illness of several mo 


, 


x Ie receive 
Psychologist in the Public Health Department of Torth Carolina. He 


[езу York City): 
BROTHER Сүвп, LEo, an instructor in Manhattan College (New Yor 


й ied, May 30, 
who taught Courses in Psychology, Philosophy, and the classics, died, 
at the age of thirty-five years, 


ib 

s o " ident, Un 

GEORGE D, STODDARD, state commissioner of education and шен of t 

versity of the State of New York, has been named as the tenth X latter re 
niversity of Illinois to Succeed ARTHUR Ситт WILLARD, when the 


нү uly ^ 
tires, July 1, 1946, Dr. Stoddard has been in his Present position since J 
1943, 


At the commencement at 


25, 1945, 
the University of Nebraska held on May 
the LL.D 


psy. 
Rav GUTHRIE, dw rrr 
Washington at Seattle. Dr, Guthrie, A mne fth 
i d his M.A. in 1910, is honorar 
training at Nebraska to receive БА to be 50 
ma Mater, and the fourth President of the AP. 
honored, Н r 


PAUL R, Ravosaviyevicy 
University, will be retired, A more than forty years аза 5 to the 
and member of the staff, › Эг. Radosavijevich presente mphlet$ 
university his library of Some 15,000 volumes andan equal number of pat i 


Ballie 
nown as the Dean Thomas M. agosy 


ork 
» Professor of 


Ugust 31, after 


е 
Teachers Library, in honor of the late dean (1904-19) of the School of Ped 
(now the School of Education), 


iet 
The president of the Executive Council, Kappa Delta Pi, honor "hio Uni- 
education, THOMAs C, McCracken, ean, College of Education, O to the 
versity (Athens), has announced the fol owing elections (among others radu- 
MIL SEASHORE, dean emer ose studies 
Y, Psychologist of high rank who ic educa- 
of the Psychology of music have been of signal value in the field of Rr етегі: | 
Fences аъ Сад кв Hy Јорр, profer ected 
i » and one of the first membe iety'$ 


soci 
to the Laureate Chapter, invitation to prepare the 


annual lecture for 1946, 
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For distinguished service to the profession of speech pathology, CARL E. 
EASHORE, dean emeritus, Graduate College, the State University of Iowa, 
аз been named as the first recipient of an award by the American Speech Cor- 

rection Association, the new “Honors of the Association.” 


Among the ninety-six fellowships recently announced by the John Simon 
"ggenheim Memorial Foundation is one.to THEODORE C. SCHNEIRLA, associ- 
ate Professor of psychology, New York University, and associate curator of 
animal behavior, American Museum of Natural History, for studies of the rela- 
tionship between instinct and learning in insects. Dr. Schneirla is now in 
ehuantepee, Mexico, where he is studying the behavior of colonies of army 
ants, This is the second Guggenheim award to Dr. Schneirla. 


LIEUT. SADIE Aaron, USNR, director of guidance, testing, and special 
Ses in the public schools of Houston (Tex.), is on leave of absence for service 
35 psychologist in the psychiatric section, U. S. Naval Hospital, Norfolk. 


clas; 


WAYNE L. ALLEE, instructor in psychology, University of Colorado, has 


Mo) appointed to an instructorship in psychology, Stephens College (Columbia, 
0.). 


n CHARLES Scorr Berry, chairman of the Bureau of Special and Adult Edu- 
Ation,~has retired from the staff of the College of Education, the Ohio State 
niversity, 

m WALTER V. BINGHAM, chief psychologist in the Classification and Replace- 

Warn Branch of the War Department, gave an address on “Psychology and the 

tio F before the Canadian Psychological Association during its annual conven- 

" which was held in Montreal on May 28 and 29. - 


ARTHUR Burton, formerly with the California State Personnel Board, has 


“en appointed Senior Clinical Psychologist with the California Youth Authority. 


Norman CaMrEnoN of the University of Wisconsin, and S. J. BECK, of the 
тз chology Laboratory of the Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, have 
eg from the editorial board of the Journal of Clinical Psychology in protest 
nal ast the discriminatory editorial statement in the first number of that jour- 

regarding the selection of trainees for clinical psychology. 


sit Cuanrgs M. DisERENS has been promoted to a professorship at the Univer- 
Y of Cincinnati, 


prop AROLD O. GULLIKSEN, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
ну: of psychology at Princeton University and Research Secretary of the 
se Entrance Examination Board. 


bs анн А. IRVING has resigned his position as professor and head of the de- 


ac ment of philosophy and psychology, University of British Columbia, to 
РЫ an appointment, effective July 1st, as professor of ethics and social 
н °sophy, Victoria College, University of Toronto. 


Ds ARTHUR F. Jenness has resumed the chairmanship of the department of 
Чш chology At the University of Nebraska after having been relieved from active 
as an officer in the Army Air Corps. 


Co Cuirrorp E. JURGENSEN, formerly chief psychologist of the Kimberly-Clark 
Li „poration, has been appointed personnel director of the Minneapolis Gas 
3 Отрапу. He took up this work on May 15. 
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; ; io S University | 

New Program in Personnel Relations at Ohio State. a pu А andis 
has announced a new university-wide program of resea 9. е problema 
struction in personnel relations, planned to meet current m | Personnel 
of business, labor, industry, education, and government in inca. aei TE 
Research Board made up of representatives of the various со " ey as 
President Harvey H. Davis as chairman, Professor стр ое БГ 

t has been established; HAROLD E. Burtt is one of the ноа 
Boi Au advisory committee of leaders in business, industry, edu or plante 
нА is also being established. The research now in Pe een mA il 
for the future centers about the following topics: Personnel pra Organization 
business, Worker attitudes, Scope of personnel Mp cen слы. supervisory 
and executive leadership, Combating absenteeism, d es s industries) 
talents, Job potentialities in Ohio, Job analysis for distri h undergraduate 
Practical problems of wages, Sales engineering, Graduate an ers, Interviews. ; 
engineers, Re-engineering jobs for the handicapped, Tool Mem ^ radio an 
ing and counseling, Supply and demand of personnel workers, t veut oem 
television, Learning to fly, and the Physical and mental health o 
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i aires, 
university, In addition, through records, interviews, and morale questi ug | 
Studies will be made in various industrial plants before and after soun ‘ 
tion is introduced. The 
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THE AIRCRAFT PILOT: 5 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
A SUMMARY OF OUTCOMES* 


MORRIS S. VITELES, CHAIRMAN 
Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots 


m 1939 the Civil Aeronautics Authority (now the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
Evo undertook an ambitious program of training civilian pilots. The 
Prepare of this was to make young men and young women air-minded and to 
eel Ше Present generation of young people to fly the private and com- 
ing ae Planes of the future. This program, known as the Civilian Pilot Train- 
o Eee was operated through the universities of the country, making use 
aging ins established facilities in the hands of private operators while encour- 
К hers to set up similar facilities. { 
of 10 pe: phase of the Civilian Pilot Training program called for instruction 
Simult pilots, Which was quickly expanded to the number of 50,000. Almost 
Ae with the formulation of the program, largely through the efforts 
and n Hinckley, at that time Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Оп sele, ад R. Brimhall, Director of Research, funds were set aside for research 
ata ction and training of civilian aircraft pilots. This was done in the belief 
Possible extended program of civilian pilot training should make use of every 
he trae Scientific aid for selecting those most competent to fly; for determining 
Safe. RE methods of training; for the appraisal of flight achievement, and for 
this | йд the adjustment of the pilot. Moreover, it was recognized that 
the st id: Scale training program provided unusual opportunities for renewing 
initiated". of problems related to the human side of aviation which had wr 
Signi *d during World War I and abandoned almost immediately with the 
ng of the Armistice. 


History AND OBJECTIVES OF THE COMMITTEE ON SELECTION 
AND TRAINING OF AIRCRAFT PILOTS j 


I i . o H з, 
minist keeping with the operating philosophy of the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
cies г, ration, it was decided to undertake such research through existing agen- 
t ather than to build and equip government operated research centers for 


le 
his f 
Purpose. The National Research Council was therefore asked to establish 


со H \ 
йен нее for the administration of research with funds allotted from the 


Of t FEN the Civil Aeronautics Administration. In seeking the cooperation 
ational Research Council, Mr. Hinckley wrote: 


Rer t the desire of the Civil Aeronautics Authority to have the advice of scientific 
the PUER the field of psychology and physiology in making these studies. Кенд 
its o Ority does not want to set up any new research laboratories, or any organization 
Wn to do so, but desires to use existing facilities at universities. We request, there- 

* Pre 

€ctio 


of 


Pared for the Annual Meeting of the National Research Council Committee on 
n and Training of Aircraft Pilots, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1945. 
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fore, the assistance of the National Research Council, and ask that a committee Ue Es 
up of men primarily from the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the Nation 
Research Council to advise us in the procedure, including the best methods of Чг и 
the financial help to the university laboratories at which such work will be done, the selec 
tion of the personnel to do the work, and similar problems. (Letter of 9/16/39.) 


On the basis of this request, in the fall of 1939, the National Research сеци 
cil appointed the Committee on Selection and Training of Civilian Aircralt 
Pilots (now the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft. € 
CSTAP) including in its membership psychologists, physicians, physiologists 
engineers, pilots, and representatives from the military services. 


The present membership of the Committee* (June 30, 1945) includes M. S. vide 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman; Commodore J- А 
Adams, (M.D.), Chief, Division of Aviation Medicine, Bureau of Medicine and pi 
U. S. Navy; E. C. Andrus, M.D., Chairman, Committee on Medical Problems in $ 


Foundation, Inc.; H. R. Bohlman, M.D., CAA Medical Examiner; C. W. Bray, ENA 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Princeton University; Technical Aide, NDRC Apt" 


thropology and Psychology, National Research 


сул 

aan, ; H. M. Johnson, Ph.D., Professor 0) Бн, 
apt. W. E. Ki 10151 iati ; 

Bureau of Medicine and Su i m eror W^ vpn а 


hol- 
rgery, U. S. Мару: i of Psye 
ogy, Cornell University; Ch oats vb Liddell, Ph.D., Professor 4 ү Атту 


bes, 
г D. J. Brimm, U, 5, Navy; Dr. Alexander jane 
zene of Anthropology and Psychology, Ny Mc 
ander Eric Lilje Javy; Dr. > "Chi 
Farland, Harvard University; i a DOM tg | ae 
о Y; Captain С. R. Murray, U, S. Navy; and L. Povey 
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including military establishments, scattered from coast to coast and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf under grants from the Civil Aeronautics Administration” 
amounting to approximately $900,000.* The program has utilized not alone 
the skills of research men and resources of these universities where basic re- 
search projects were established, but has enjoyed the help of hundreds of other 
men and women and has made use of the facilities of almost 600 other centers 
Participating in the activities of the Committee on Selection and Training of 
Aircraft Pilots. Research returns have been greatly extended through the 
contribution of such services and facilities by universities and other centers 
Cooperating in the research program organized and supervised by the Com- 
mittee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots. 
З In general, the operation of the Committee on Selection and Training of 
Aircraft Pilots (Exhibit 1) represents a striking example of research supported 
y a Federal agency which has allowed a unique amount of freedom from ad- 
ministrative restrictions while providing continuous stimulation and judicious 
Oversight. For this, special credit is due to Dean R. Brimhall, Director of 
esearch, Civil Aeronautics Administration. In addition, acknowledgment is 
owed to members of the Executive Subcommittee, a group of highly competent 
Scientists who have given freely of their time and of their skill in planning and 
directing the research program, and to the project directors who administered 
pe research activities. The outcomes summarized in the attached report 
i represent the cooperative achievements of scientists, practical pilots, and 
ds ministrators (both civilian and military) utilizing the resources and facilities 
government and private agencies in the interest of the aircraft pilot. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH OUTCOMES 


Plans for research were initiated in the fall of 1939 immediately after the 
appointment of the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots. 


i Cooperating research centers and project directors include: University of Alabama, 
С: і Seitz; Brooklyn College, Н. A. Witkin; Brown University, Carl Pfaffmann; Uni- 
Ега, of California, Berkeley, Calif., Е. Е. Ghiselli; University of California, Los Angeles, 
puis R. M. Dorcus; University of Colorado, T. W. Howells; Cornell University, H. S. 
iddell, Richard Parmenter, A. L. Winsor; George Washington University, J. P. Foley, 
rm Hunt; Harvard. University, R. A. McFarland; University of Illinois, T. W. Har- 
ЖУ University of Indiana, W. ЇЧ. Kellogg; Iowa State College, J. E. Evans; State Uni- 
erstty of Iowa, C. E. Buxton, К. W. Spence, Don Lewis; University of Kansas City, 
Rint Misbach; University of Maryland, R. M. Bellows, J. С. Jenkins, Ј. W. Macmillan, 
ES Y Williams; Massachusetts General Hospital, Stanley Cobb, J. E. Finesinger; Massa 
UsSells Institute of Technology, C. S. Draper, Walter McKay; University of Michigan, 
* В. Greene; University of Minnesota, M. A. Tinker; Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., 
no McFarland; New York University, Raymond Franzen, D. H. Fryer; New York Psy- 
ND Institute, Carney Landis; University of North Carolina, F. N. Low, Dorothy 
rud hlingshafer, R. J. Wherry; Northwestern University, A. R. Gilliland; Ohio State Uni- 
ч sity, H. A, Edgerton, R. Y. Walker; Pennsylvania State College, W. M. Lepley; Uni- 
ud of Pennsylvania, M. S. Viteles; Purdue University, E. L. Kelly, Joseph Tiffin; 
niversity of Rochester, J. W. Dunlap, Brian O'Brien, H. S. Odbert, J. D. Page, M. J. 
'antman; Springfield College, Leonard Larson; Stanford University, J. K. Lewis, Eric 
iljencrantz, E. K. Strong, Craig Taylor; University of Tennessee, R. Y. Walker; Tulane 
niversity, H, M. Johnson; University of Utah, M. W. Lund; Vanderbilt University, 
S Munn; University of Virginia, F. A. Geldard; Wesleyan University, G. R. Wendt; 
Шат College, Stanley Cobb, J. E. Finesinger; and Yale University, W. R. Miles. 
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entered the war, the research program had already produced test material and 
findings which were used by the U. S. Navy in setting up procedures for the 
selection of pilots. At the Annual Meeting of the Committee on Selection and 
Training of Aircraft Pilots, held in 1943, Cdr. (then Lt. Cdr.) J. G. Jenkins, 
in discussing the Navy research program, reported that 

We are now using in routine selection, both before and after the beginning of training, 
three tests, Those three tests were either developed by the Committee first of all as selec- 


tive agencies in aviation, or were developed by the collaborative efforts of the Committee 
and the Navy. 


j The selection program of the Army Air Forces has also profited from Com- 
mittee research, Reference to this fact is found in the following quotation from 
an address given by Col. (then Lt. Col.) John C. Flanagan at the 1943 Annual 

leeting of the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots: 

We have learned a great deal from the work of the Committee. Much of our original 
Planning was based on what the Committee had done, and in the past two years we have 
Continued to profit, ... Our program, set up two years ago in December of 1941, was 

uilt on what we could find out about what the English and the Canadians had done, 
and the considerable amount of work which had been done by the Committee here. 


CAA-National Testing Service. Within the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
n, the work of the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots in 
Pilot selection found its most direct practical expression in the establishment 
9 а National Testing Service (1942-43).* The National Testing Service (133, 
37, 138, 139) was designed to provide uniform administration and scoring, 
Оп a nation wide basis, of tests for screening candidates for training in the 
"my phase of the Civilian Pilot Training program. Through this service, 
Centralized at the University of Rochester, 67,067 candidates for pilot training, 
‘Sporting to 571 coordinators scattered throughout the United States, were 
tested by 609 cooperating examiners. The administrative cost of this program 
was borne by the Civil Aeronautics Administration through a special contract 
З 3 cost of approximately $75,000. This means that the Committee conducted 
Часлав at the extremely low cost of a little more than.one dollar per can- 
е. 
е In Passing, it should be noted that the CAA-National Testing Service ex- 
iPlifies the close integration between military and civilian applications in 
Ri Work of the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, Since 
ults of experimentation by the U. S. Navy were considered in the selection о 
“sts for the screening program and in setting the cutting scores on each test. 
Огеоуег, this practical screening program has further reinforced the research 
stam of the Committee in providing data on the extent to which the tests 
Predict differential performance of those who meet minimum standards, and 
Urnishing significant findings on interrelationships among the tests (133), 
1 ifferences among applicants for primary, secondary, and glider, training 
е” and on the influence of such factors as education, age, geographical area, 
^ Upon selection and upon achievement in learning to fly (133). 


Чо 


рг 


Specific Outcomes of Research on Pilot Selection 
and Classification 


cl The broad, practical outcomes of Committee research in pilot selection and 
SSification have been presented above. Detailed outcomes will be outlined 


* 3 Я \ 
en Throughout this report the dates in parentheses represent the years in which funds 
L * made available to the research activity. 
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in the form of a brief discussion of specific areas of research, of individual pre- 
' dictors, and of their usefulness in the selection and classification of military au 
civilian pilots. 

Inventory of Personal Data for Prospective Pilots. This test, generally known 
as the Biographical Inventory (B.I.), was the immediate outgrowth of work 
done (38, 43, 66, 106) at Purdue University (1939-40), although investigations 
at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, at Tulane University (1940-41) 
and at the University of North Carolina also included the analysis of bio- 
graphical data (36). 

The Biographical Inventory (B.I.) represents one of the first, if not the 
first, successful attempt to predict pilot proficiency from biographical data. 
Besides serving as one of the basic instruments in the aviation cadet selection 
program of the U. S. Navy, the Biographical Inventory (B.I.) has also provide 
items for similar tests employed in the Army Air Forces. 

The Biographical Inventory (B.I.) was also used to adv antage in the CAA- 
National Testing Service (66, 106, 133, 137, 138, 139) and in the Standar 
Testing Program (1942), an extended research project involving the voluntary 
cooperation of 46 psychologists, scattered throughout the country, inthe 
validation of a basic battery of predictors. А 

General Intelligence Test. А large scale study conducted in cooperation with 
the U. S. Navy at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida (1940-41) = 

d intelligence test in pilot selection (26: 87) 
avy until it was replaced by the Aviation Class! 
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those who had Board appearances (57). The Committee on Selection and Train- 
ing of Aircraft Pilots cooperated in producing an improved model of the Two- 
Hand Coordination Test, later adapted for use in the early experimental pro- 
gram of the Army Air Forces, which led to the extended use of psychomotor 
tests in the classification of Army aircrew personnel. In addition, according to 
à research report by Lt. Col. A. W. Melton, appearing in the Journal of Avia- 
tion Medicine (1944, Vol. 15, pp. 116-123), the Rotary Pursuit Test “was 
originally introduced in the psychomotor classification battery (of the Army 
Air Forces) on a hunch supported by a bit of data which had come from a study 
Sponsored by the National Research Council Committee on Selection and 
Training of Aircraft Pilots" (28, 30). 

While the number of cases was small, the Midwest Project (91, 93, 96) 
and the Boston Project (54, 105, 115) of the Committee on Selection and Train- 
m of Aircraft Pilots have produced further evidence on the validity of the 

edd. Serial Action Test and of the Two-Hand Coordination Test for pilot 
Selection. These tests are also currently being used in connection with research 
at the Institute of Aviation Psychology, University of Tennessee. 
Д Productive cooperation with the Army Air Forces is illustrated in service 
endered by the Committee staff in connection with a special experimental 
ponam for the investigation of psychomotor tests conducted at the Uni- 
'ersity of Rochester and at the University of Buffalo (1943). Studies at the 
tate University of Iowa (1942-44) on the effect of lateral distraction lights on 
Peformance on the Mashburn Serial Action Test, conducted in close collabora- 
PT with the staff of the School of Aviation Medicine, AAF, have produced re- 
Pu on learning rate and on reliability of performance under differing pro- 
ures of administration (63), of practical interest in the Army Air Forces 
t esting Program. There has also been cooperation with the Army Air Forces on 
esearch conducted at the State University of Iowa (1942-44), concerned with 
{су е of various combinations of work and rest periods on (a) the rate and 
а el of performance, (b) the reliability of scores, and (c) the intercorrelations 
Gaye scores based on different learning segments for the Rotary Pursuit Test 
2) and the Two-Hand Coordination Test (73). In another study, made at 
cos l'equest of the staff of the School of Aviation Medicine, AAF, with the 
Re ranon of the U. S. Navy, attention has been centered on the validation, 
t relation to learning to fly, of initial, terminal, and segment scores obtained 
rough the administration of a variety of psychomotor tests (4). 
Ten the case of a number of the psychomotor tests referred to above, the com. 
tonte on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots has also made a в 
in ribution through improvements in apparatus used in Committee researc i 
Š Providing drawings and wiring diagrams, and in the standardization О 
Pparatus and procedures for administering the tests (55, 56). А 
и Developments. Studies sponsored by the Committee on ete a 
sele, raining of Aircraft Pilots have also led to the refinement of methods for 
PE combinations of predictors and determining the best cut-off points 
weld the use of multiple chi (20). Various memoranda devoted to a dis- 
б Tm of such techniques have been prepared (22, 23, 24) and made available 
S workers in both military and civilian aviation. These include an 
o pum of results obtained from the use of multiple chi as compared with those 
Ded from use of multiple correlation techniques (114, 118, 120), using 
Ee from the Standard Testing Program (107, 108, 111, 112). Interesting 
нен developments are also to be found in steps taken for the scoring, 
ра and interpretation of physiological data (18, 19, 25, 49). 
ysiological Tests. An important practical outcome of Committee research 
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Physical Fitness. Experiments (1939-42) at Stanford University (75, 76, 77), 
Supplemented by exhaustive statistical analyses, have pointed to the inade- 
quacies of the Schneider Index and to the need for simpler and more reliable 
Measures of physical fitness (19, 24). These studies have been marked by the 
a of statistical techniques peculiarly applicable to this problem. The results 
9 the investigations were made available to the U. S. Navy for use by this 
Service in connection with a program designed to develop simplified and im- 
iae tests of physical fitness. The Committee program has included plans 
ü urther work in this area designed to lead to practical results in the formula- 

on of standards for the certification of civilian pilots. 
Er Studies of the Interview. Since considerable emphasis had been placed on the 
n erview as a. method of pilot selection, a standardized interview and rating 
Si ocedure (Exhibit 2) were developed, and extensive investigations of the inter- 

ru (1941-43) carried out under the auspices of the Committee at Wesleyan 
st ida de Harvard University, Ohio State University, Purdue University, 
Erie University of Michigan (8, 116, 121). The economic aspects of research 

üti ucted by the Committee are illustrated in the conclusion that the contri- 
йо. of even a reliable interview appears to be slight in terms of the time, 
predic and cost involved in the interview procedure, since it adds little to the 
A Ctive information obtained through the use of much less expensive and 

е easily administered paper-and-pencil tests. Н 
Study of the psychiatric interview used in the Massachusetts General 
tal Project (1940-42) revealed little promise for this particular type of 
iew (15). However, measures of the interaction between interviewee and 
fig р: as recorded on the interaction chronograph, showed promise and 
аан nique has been subjected to further validation in the examination of 
of t eU cadets at Williams College (14), conducted through the cooperation 

aa S. Navy (1943-44). 5 
other nong the practical outcomes of Committee research are several new tests and 
Predictors which, although not fully validated, appear to represent promising 
is i ald ae research and possible use. The following may be included in 

то ёвогу, 

[г of Aviation Information. This test was developed (1941-43) in the re- 
at the Program of the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots 
Were ob niversity of Rochester (107, 110, 113). Preliminary results on the test 
En ined in the Standard Testing Program (108, 109, 111). The test was 
ation ^ the U. S. Navy for further research and also used by the CAA- 
compari, Testing Service for the selection of applicants for flight training. A 
it can aay of the test results with achievement in learning to fly indicates that 
mittee € included among the more promising predictors developed in the Com- 
Ў Sresearch program (133). ay 
HERD "sonal History (Р-Н) Inventory. This test was originally developed 
Wesle, through the cooperation of the staffs at the University of Rochester and 
Avian University (1941-43) for use in connection with the study of the 
data n n Interview (8). Scoring keys, data on reliability, and some preliminary 
test jg. Validity are available from the Standard Testing Program (46). The 
Psycholows being used in connection with research at the Institute of Aviation 
‚ОБУ. 
ucteq Tiy (Ю-Е) Inventory. This test was developed in research con- 
valid ât the University of Rochester (1941-43). Scoring keys end data on 
Y are available from studies at the University of Rochester (44) and ad- 
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ditional data are being accumulated through the use of the test at the Institute 
of Aviation Psychology. 

" Ability-Lo-Take-It" Tests. The investigation (1940—43) of tests designed to 
ни "ability. to take it," conducted at the University of Rochester, North- 
ae N University, and the University of North Carolina, provided support 
ae ne point of view that this is not a unitary trait and produced a number of 
9) Ni considered sufficiently reliable for use in further research (7, 30, 117, 

. Nine units of one of these tests, а Recording Dynamometer, have been 
oe from the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots 
es U. 5. Navy for use in further research. However, a recent study (1943- - 
ed involving an analysis of examiner differences Іп testing 550 Naval Aviation 
» nd at Williams College, has raised serious questions concerning the ultimate 

efulness of the " Ability-to-Take-It" Tests (67). 
bey of Orientation Test. This test, developed at Brooklyn College 
late, ZEB. yields a measure of a subject's ability to recognize changes 1n his 
e pow longitudinal position with respect to the earth when the visual cues 
d 1s immediate environment are deliberately falsified through tipping or 
test аы а "room" to a position other than the horizontal (129, 130, 131). The 
Bes as been made available for validation by the Army Air Forces (1944). 
нн has been made in the validation of this test on approximately 1000 
College" cadets. In addition, this test is being used in a program at Brooklyn 
Sedi (1944), designed to determine the extent to which improvement in 

tial orientation can be effected by training (132). 
at wo INE. Test. Each item in this “personality” test, developed 
Bias: University of North Carolina (1939-41), consisted of two descriptive 
than m one of which the subject was required to select as describing him better 
subje ne other (124). This arrangement of descriptive terms greatly reduced the 

En ct's chance of inferring the correct answer to individual items, since both 
m "iptive phrases constituting one item were frequently derogatory or com- 
endatory. Preliminary validation data were obtained on Civilian Pilot 
сша students, but further work is needed to make this a practical addition 

a test battery. 

oscholastic Grades. Several studies of scholastic grades and flight performance 
to aed showed little relationship of such grades to achievement in AT 
Es a). Further studies in this area may be of significance 1n d ating 
ollo astic Tequirements for civilian pilot training. However, there has been no 

dy in this area of investigation. — . р 3 . m 
vesti ncluded in Committee research on pilot selection and classification p “л 
шо undertaken particularly in the early or exploratory phase of the 2 
applic, which produced generally negative or questionable results in terms 
С ication. Failure to arrive at practical outcomes resulted, in some cases, 
diet, the fact that the research projects were intended merely to i pre 
ar aa Asay А 9 OUS A) аг the Ue 
versit tests at Purdue University (16), investigations, of North Caro- 
ita y of Alabama (71), and several studies at the University of Nor ea 
suc (69, 125, 127) are representative of this group. Moreover Sem p d al 
he early investigations were handicapped by limitations of criteria an р m. 
Haul In other instances, however, aS suggested in the ludere E bd 
td failure to arrive at practical outcomes can be laid not to the exp a Pd 
ex re of the research, but, at times, to defects inherent in the nature of the 

Perimental design; at other times, to conditions not subject to control by 
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investigators failed 

in sti he fact that the investiga 

i i r; and, in still other cases, to th ime 
d сонан reports оп the investigations conducted by Й зый 
б "Work on the development of a key for the Low V [dee des E 
in pi i zas initi 9-40) under Commi d 

lot selection was initiated (193 unt utt MOM 
zi eimen (74), and other studies on this instrument w m (1939-41)! 
(1939-40) at Ohio State University (101) and at Purdue о E rage, 
However, such studies have not led to the recommendation h 
› 


roject at Harvard University (1940-43) 
and in the Midwest Project (1941-42). Preliminary data indicated that a 
reliability of scores obtained throu evised in this research was 
low to Justify the use of the Link 
(5, 60, 92). In general, findin 


а ; d- 
at required for aircraft de 
quired in response to flight situations projected on a sc 


: Я К 3). 
re presented in the report submitted by this project (3 ) 


Snoddy Star Test, This test was administered to subjects in the Standard 
Testing Program (45). Whi i 
been include atteries, partly because of difficulti 
administering the test, 


College (1940), Inadequacies in i 
vented practical applications of t 
Projection’ Tests, A number of 
conducted by the staff of the M 
Cooperation of the U, S. d 
(1940-42), While results o езе tests (15), including a modificatio 
of the Rorschach, Were negati isi i 
of items which have recen n 
through the Cooperation of the U, S. Navy, in an investigation by the Ма 
chusetts General Hospital illi College (14), Criterion data 
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nished on approximately 500 subjects are now being subjected to analysis at 
the University of Rochester. 


PILoT TRAINING 


During the early years of the Committee on Selection and Training of Air- 
craft Pilots the major emphasis was on the development of improved methods 
for the selection and classification of pilots and on associated criterion prob- 
lems. This emphasis was not only in accord with the needs of the time, but also 
a natural outcome of the fact that exploratory steps in the selection of pilots 
had been taken during World War I which provided some basis for immediate 
Practical research by the Committee (134). During the past few years, as the 
Selection situation in the military services became stabilized, the emphasis has 
shifted from research in selection to research in training. Here the Committee 
entered a field of investigation which was largely uncharted. As is apparent 

elow, Committee activities in this area represent pioneering efforts which have 
Produced new tools of importance both to civilian and military aviation. 

In research on training, the Committee has considered two aspects of the 
training situation. The first centers around problems experienced by student 
pilots in learning to fly. Secondly, consideration has been given to the methods 
employed by instructors in teaching students, since the learning of the student 
1s dependent upon methods used by the instructor. The latter naturally leads 
Into problems of curriculum revision. 


Practical outcomes from research in pilot training can be divided into two 
Categories: : 


У 1-175 development of basic research tools and methods for use in the investigation and im- 
Tovement of pilot training; 
2. the development of training aids for field. use. 


As might be expected, there is very close interrelation between these two 
Categories since, in some instances, the availability of newly developed tools 
and methods led directly to practical applications, and in others, the develop- 
ment of new training aids led to further research productive of additional out- 
Ea in the way of improved training methods. Following is a brief analysis 
ble major practical outcomes of research on pilot training, аириешеп оу 
н statement concerning incomplete research and areas in which anticipate! 

i БЫ have not yet been achieved. А : єк 
On evelopment of “Patter” and “Fundamentals of Basic Flight Monee, 
Nu. T the early and extremely fundamental research projects on ub et 
Search s carried on at Purdue University (1940-42). When eq a 
in ^ was initiated, little or nothing was known about the nature of ac u | 

Struction, since such instruction was generally conducted in а two-p'ace 
гаре, and student and instructor were in a situation where the instructional 

cess could not be directly observed. | X 
p нате transmitter and electrical interphone suitable for use ene ч 
CA were developed. Through the use of these, for the first time m ү, ү 
егп Mid flight instruction could be observed, and evaluated, in light of mod- 
mm plie and educational principles. By means of this equipment, instruc- 
ee transmitted to a receiver on the ground, recorded, and later ee 
and e x der] 100 hours of instruction, both at Civilian Pilot Training senor 
Чүү. e Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois, were recorded. Qualitative an i 
inst. ative studies (10, 11, 41, 42, 78), besides indicating the good points 0! 

truction, revealed many areas in which instruction could be improved. 
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nity to 
One immediate outcome of this preliminary research was ik ee = ra 
examine variations among instructors with respect to the bep hee of id 
minology used in training pilots, For example, an әл dem o | or specialized 
struction by each of 4 instructors revealed a total of 500 tec vem In addition, 
terms, many of which were unique to an en E LLLA ; ^ bene 
it was found that (a) much instruction was given in the air w = Aem 
have been given on the ground, and (b) pilot training suffered n с gone 
methods of Presentation by instructors unaware of the fundame 
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principles, attention being given particularly to the definition of each new term 
as it was introduced. 

Following many revisions and "flight testing" by experienced instructors, 
these training aids were presented to the Civil Aeronautics Administration and, 
following additional modifications by the staff of that agency, were published 
early in 1943 as CAA Bulletins No. 31 (Exhibit 3) and No. 32, with an initial 
order of 20,000 copies. 

Even before the publication of these materials by CAA, special revisions 
Were prepared by the U. S. Navy with the aid of personnel provided by the 

ommittee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots. Acknowledgment 
of the manuals prepared for the use of the U. S. Navy by the training staff of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, in cooperation with research personnel supplied by 
the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, is found in a letter 
dated July 28, 1942, addressed to the Chairman of the Committee by Capt. 
(now Admiral) A. W. Radford which states in part: 


The flight manual, originally written under the auspices of the National Research 
Council, has met with unanimous approval by flight personnel who have read the book- 
let, and it is felt that it will be of inestimable value in furthering flight training. 


Among other practical outcomes in this area was a translation of the Ele- 
mentary Patter into Chinese, prepared through the Division of Research, CAA. 
preliminary edition of Patter and Fundamentals for secondary training was 
àlso prepared and submitted to the CAA, but this, so far as the records of the 
ommittee show, has not led to CAA publication or use. А 
Development of Air-borne Model Magnetic Wire Recorder. The Committee 
eserves considerable credit in connection. with the development and promotion 
of the Air-borne Model Magnetic Wire Recorder in aviation. This instrument 
Was developed largely through the initiative of the Director of Research, CAA, 
and of the Project Director at Purdue University (1942), the latter serving as a 
Consultant to the Armour Institute of Technology in the design and manu- 
facture of the first model of this instrument (39). Mass production of the Air- 
Orne Model Magnetic Wire Recorder was further stimulated through the 
efforts of the Division of Research, CAA, working in close cooperation with the 
ommittee, nth 
The Air-borne Model Magnetic Wire Recorder has proven of great value in 
Tesearch by the Committee and, in addition, is used in training activities by the 
Navy and the Army Air Forces. It has also become an extremely useful 
tool in Army and Navy operations through other applications which have 
je Parently very advantageously affected the war effort. In view of the latter 
tl 1s perhaps significant to note, as apparent from available correspondence, 
hat the Air-borne Model Magnetic Wire Recorder and the possibilities in- 
iat in the instrument were first brought to the attention of the re 
d Vices, in October, 1942, by the Committee on Selection and Training of Air- 
raft Pilots through the Civil Aeronautics Administration. А Р f 
Development of the WTS Methods Training Course. Analysis of flight in- 
uction supported the conclusion that flight instructors should be good. teach- 
» as well as good flyers, and that existing requirements for instructors, which 
Placed almost complete emphasis on flying ability, were incomplete. The 
ep War Training Service, becoming aware of this fact, requested the Com- 
a tee, early in 1943, to develop a 30-hour course on the theory and techniques 
ight instruction as a basic unit in the CAA Controlled Secondary Instructor 


i Ourse and, in addition, to train selected personnel to give this course at train- 
Ng centers. 


Str 
ers 
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Such a course (90) was developed by Committee personnel. It eas 
an application to flight instruction of the outcomes of educational and in s at 
research on the learning and teaching processes (136), and of the on mt 
findings from pilot training research conducted by the Committee on Se «€ 
and Training of Aircraft Pilots, It undertook to achieve an ese abite: " 
organization of these established principles and research findings in s Sh 
manner as to furnish practical and effective guidance to flight ee Qu 
was done with a minimum of technical terminology, and with repeate 
specific references to the flight situation. E 

E Applying standards formulated by the Committee on Selection and Td 
of Aircraft Pilots, the Civil Aeronautics Administration selected a group i 
Seven men known as "methods instructors" to take this course at an Пера 
conducted by Committee personnel at the University of Minnesota io Oe 
1943. These methods instructors were then assigned to CAA Instructor owe 
ing Centers to give instruction in teaching methods to those undergoing oes 
as flight instructors. A second Institute, involving a group of 30 men агаи 
by CAA, was held at Ohio State University in the fall of 1943. erg 
undergoing such instruction was Provided with a comprehensive таппа 


titled Lesson Plans for Training Methods Unit, CAA-WTS Controlled Secondary 
Instructor Course and an Instructor's Kit w 


conducting training and teaching methods at 


The materials for this course were turned over to the Army Air Forces ae 
the U. S. Navy for use in developing similar instructor training program 
Copies have also been made available to the air forces of allied nations. 21 
has been established in this Course, and through the experience at the Institut Я 
the basis for important Postwar activity in improving the quality of flight the 
Struction of civilian pilots. These materials represent a basic step in raising a 
level of Professional skills, and such a course might well be established oe 
Prerequisite in the licensing of Pilot instructors as we move into the exten 
training of civilian pilots in the postwar era, tion 

Compilation of Instructional “Tricks.” Investigations of flight instructio 
showed the need for eliminati i 


А em- 
c € nating certain inadequacies in the procedures ch- 

Ployed. These investigati d that many special teaching te 
ors in the field were of great value: , 
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К One of the major difficulties encountered in conducting research in training 
lies in controlling conditions, e.g., selection of student pilots and rigorous con- 
trol of types of instruction. The establishment of the Institute of Aviation 
Psychology at the University of Tennessee (1943) through the cooperation of 
the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and the State of Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 
was intended, in part, to overcome this difficulty. Here use is being made of the 
tools and techniques developed in Committee research described above in the 
investigation of specific problems in training, such as the relative effectiveness 
of training with and without instruments, variations among age groups in learn- 
ing to fly, and factors involved in learning to land a plane. Such studies are 
directed primarily towards problems of civilian aviation, and the findings should 
be of particular significance for postwar aviation. 

In addition to field research on general problems of pilot training, attention 
has been directed towards basic perceptual processes involved in learning to 
fly. In this connection, an extensive investigation of peripheral vision has been 
undertaken at the University of North Carolina (1942—44), centered on the 
development and evaluation of procedures for the improvement of peripheral 
Visual acuity (51, 52). Another investigation at Brooklyn College (1943-44) 

ias involved the study of methods for training subjects in perception of posi- 
tion, through use of the Stability of Orientation apparatus (132). 

Certain other investigations in the area of training, while not resulting in major 
contributions or immediate practical outcomes, have had some value as exploratory 
research. Such studies are described below. 

Eye Movements and. Visual Cues in Landing. The attention of the Committee 
Was early directed by the Director of Research, CAA, to the importance of in- 
Vestigating the role of visual cues in landing a plane. Exploratory work in this 
area was begun in 1939 at the University of Rochester. This resulted in the 
development of a photographic instrument suitable for such research and in 
Certain preliminary findings on the patterns of eye movements of experienced 
and inexperienced pilots, respectively. Research under this project was not 
Completed and no final report is available, but the investigation has served as a 
Stimulus for similar investigations by other groups. 

In an investigation at Brown University (1940), provision was made for a 
detailed introspective account of visual cues used both during flight and in 
landing, supplemented by an analysis of introspective accounts by other ob- 
Servers (79, Supplement). Initial steps were also taken for the development of 
bhotographic equipment and in planning further extended objective studies in 
this area. "These studies were interrupted by the entry of the investigator into 
m Navy, where he has since conducted similar research. An exploratory study 
Nitiated in 1941 at Purdue University, involving the use of photographic 
equipment, indicated that there were no patterns of eye movements during 
doing which clearly differentiated experienced from inexperienced pilots al- 

hough lack of adequate criteria prevented determination of the relationship 
A uaa eye movements and excellence of landing (79). On the basis of the 
i ner small sample of pilots studied it was suggested that the procedure of 

‘structing the student to look at some specific place, and nowhere else, during 
Anding was inadvisable, particularly since a few experienced pilots, who in- 
isted that there was a proper place to look, actually did not maintain fixation 
9n this suggested area during their own landings. à 

Studies in Peripheral Vision. An early study at the University of Minne- 
Sota (1939-40) attempted to determine the relationships between skill in landing 
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i і imuli (80). 
and disjunctive reaction time to peripherally presented visual аш EN 
Lack of a clear eriterion of landing proficiency represented the "€ 
of this report, but the study has merit as an exploratory nel есап aan 

Air-Ground Time. Early in the work of the Committee or 


wait ted 
ground and in the air as an incidental feature of larger качыш ш 
at the University of Maryland and at Tulane University (135). E rera 
(1941-42), through projects at Kansas City University, Purdue d (138), 
and the University of Utah, the Committee initiated a major stu У пзе 
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tuted for a limited number of hours of instruction in the air, experimental in- 
vestigations in this area at the University of Michigan (1939-41) have so suf- 
fered from inadequate design and treatment and from ambiguous data as to 
render them of little or no practical value (5). 


EVALUATION OF PILOT PERFORMANCE 


_ The Committee research program, from its very beginning, included the 
investigation of criteria of pilot proficiency. Studies have been devoted both 
to the evaluation of rating and grading methods actually used by instructors 
and inspectors and to the development of improved measures of pilot perform- 
ance. The impact of this activity is apparent not only in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration operating program but also in the work done on criteria by the 
military services. 
Research on criteria has led to practical outcomes, detailed below, in: 


; 1. the development and evaluation of new instruments and techniques for the analysis of 
Pilot performance both for research purposes and for field use; 


Му the evaluation and improvement of commonly used methods for assessing pilot pro- 
tency. 


Development of New Techniques 


. Standard Flights. One major practical outcome of Committee research on 
Criteria has been the application of the concept of standardized test situations 
to aviation through research at the University of Pennsylvania (1939-43). 

hrough this project, the Committee research program has provided, for use in 
the air, standard patterns of maneuvers analogous to the standard series of | 
driving operations used both by civilian agencies and by the military services 
ш measuring proficiency іп the operation of a motor vehicle. 

‚ Standard flights (Exhibit 4) have been developed for various stages of the 

‘ivilian Pilot Training and War Training Service courses. Such standard 
flights have been used extensively in research conducted by the Committee on 
Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots (88, 89,95, 99). It is difficult to evalu- 
ate directly the influence which the concept of standard flights has had upon the 
Operating program of the Civil Aeronautics ‘Administration. However, the 
ollowing facts may be of interest in this connection: 


1. Standard flights have been prepared in descriptive and graphic form for nearly a 
Score of airports at which CAA pilot training programs have been in operation. The use 
of standard flights was discussed with the personnel of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tom General Inspection Division, as early as January, 1941 (82), and with personnel of 

е CAA Standardization Center at Houston, Texas, in 1942. 
a 2. A manual, in the form of a bulletin, entitled Standard Check Flight Procedures 
40), prepared in 1942, by the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, 


Was distributed by the CAA to flight supervisors throughout the country. It was also 


ех in connection with the course in training methods given to personnel in the CAA- 
TS Secondary Instructor Course described on page 506. 
Md far asis known, the Committee research program was the first to develop 
d jas field use of the standard flight as a fundamental technique in pilot 
HE. UE Е There is every reason to believe that the concept and techniques of 
n ndard flights as developed in Committee research have filtered into the 
search and operating activities of the military services in the United States. 
articular interest in this development has been expressed by the research 
Personnel of the Royal Air Force which has made considerable use of standard 
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flights in evaluating pilot performance as one basis for the classification of air- 
crew personnel. The “standard flight" represents an instrument of great po- 


tential value in connection with formulation of plans for the training of civilian 
pilots in the post-war era. 
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ence to specific aspects of the performance. Beginning in 1939, research at 
Ohio State University was directed towards the development of a rating tech- 
nique, including a standardized procedure for recording observations on specific 
rm of pilot performance and an objective method of scoring such observa- 
ions. 

This research has led to the preparation of the Ohio State Flight Inventory, 
Which is a comprehensive and standardized check list of items descriptive of a 
pilot's performance during flight. Check sheets are available for each maneuver 
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ыа the CAA elementary course. Items are grouped, whenever possible, 
nen ing to the portion of the maneuver being observed, as for example, entry, 
age a and recovery in turns. When used in conjunction with standard 
the de the Inventory provides for standardized observation and recording of 
$ etails of pilot performance during each maneuver. In addition, methods 
ve been devised to yield maneuver scores and flight scores. 
ET The Ohio State Flight Inventory has undergone several revisions based upon 
earch and on field use of the instrument (9). For the form currently in use 
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(Exhibit 5) there has been provided a detailed manual giving specific instruc- 
tions for its use (97). 


Student Pilot's Name 
A SCALE FOR RATING PILOT COMPETENCY 
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Tennessee (32, 100). It has become familiar to many CAA flight instructors 
arid inspectors both through its use in field research and through the course on 
training methods given at the institutes held at the University of Minnesota 
and at Ohio State University, in 1943, referred to on page 506. Copies of the 
current version have been supplied to the CAA Division of Research for use in 
research at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

Н In general, the principle of standardized observation and recording of spe- 
cific items of flight performance has found wide application in pilot evaluation. 
Copies of Ohio State Flight Inventory sheets and manual were requested in 
1943 by the Army Air Forces for try-out on an experimental basis. CAA Form 
ACA-342Z, issued by the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 1943, embodies 
Principles for observing and recording flight performance earlier used in the 
Ohio State Flight Inventory. ' 

Purdue Scale for Rating Pilot Competency. This scale (Exhibit 6) was de- 
veloped at Purdue University (1940) on the basis of preliminary research during 
which several other scales were constructed and the best points of each com- 
bined into a 14-item scale for experimental study. A factor analysis (40) 
showed that the items in the scale were, in general, measuring three factors, 
tentatively identified as "skill," "judgment," and "emotional stability." Ex- 
periment also indicated that ratings on this scale differentiated between cri- 
terion groups represented by the “best” and the “poorest” students of each of 
91 instructors in a large number of flight training centers. 

The rating scale has an important advantage in terms of ease of adminis- 
tration. It has been employed as a criterion measure in the Midwest Project 
(1942) and in connection with other research sponsored by the Committee on 
Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots. The scale has been adapted for use in 

avy pilot training and by the Northeast Airlines. 

. Objective Recording of Pilot Performance. An important outcome of Com- 
mittee research on criteria has been the development of apparatus and tech- ` 
niques for recording in objective and permanent form the actual performance _ 
of the pilot and of the plane during flight. Two recording methods, graphic 
and photographic, have been investigated. , 

Research on the graphic method involved, first of all, the evaluation at 
Tulane University (1939-40) and at the University of Pennsylvania (1940-41) 
of commercial recorders, including the Friez Flight Record Analyzer and the: 
Redhed Ride Recorder. Experimental trial of these instruments at Tulane 
University (83), at the University of Maryland (2), and at Harvard University 
ü B, 59) early revealed basic limitations in these instruments. A detailed quan- 

itative and qualitative analysis (83, 84) of graphic records, in research con- 
ducted at the University of Pennsylvania, has led to important conclusions con- 
cerning the possible use of such instruments in field work and in quantitative 
research. On the basis of these studies the Committee drew up specifications 
nu a recorder particularly suitable for field use. A model of this instrument, 

nown as the CAA-NRC Flight Recorder (61) was constructed at the Massa- 
Chusetts Institute of Technology (1942-43). Further investigation with this 
&pparatus is necessary in order to provide information as to its practical value 
and techniques for the analysis of the records. Although loaned to the U. S. 
ee field trial, little has been done with the recorder since its construction 
i Research on photographic techniques has resulted in the development of 
nstallations useful in recording flight and control movement data descriptive 
of pilot performance, Problems of photographic recording were attacked inde- 
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pendently at the University of Rochester (1939-40) and at the University of 
Pennsylvania (1939-44). While the Rochester Project, with the cooperation 
of the Director of Research, CAA, proceeded immediately to the development 
of a concealed Photographic unit, including an instrument panel and control 
movement indicator (64), the Pennsylvania group, in its earlier studies, photo- 
graphed directly the plane instrument panel and the actual manipulation of 
controls by the pilot (88). 
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not yield direct measures of certain aspects of pilot performance, such as ob- 
Servance of safety precautions, use of certain types of judgment, etc. They 
yield measures primarily of value in analyzing the skill displayed in the execu- 
tion of maneuvers and are particularly useful in research where detailed and 
objective information on the level of skill exhibited by the pilot is desired. 
Because of their objectivity, graphic and photographic records provide basic 
data for determining the reliability of a single test flight, and in selecting, for 
Pilot assessment, those aspects of flight performance which are relatively stable 
from flight to flight. It is also possible that graphic and photographic methods 
Could be used for diagnosing specific faults of students who have difficulty in 
learning to fly, in much the same way as motion photographs are currently 
employed in the analysis of the faults made by members of football teams during 
actual play. 


Investigations of Commonly Used Techniques 
for Pilot Evaluation 


, In addition to developing and evaluating new instruments and techniques, 
the Committee has conducted research on the evaluation and improvement of 
Procedures commonly used in CAA pilot training programs for the assessment 
E. Pilot performance. Following is a discussion of Committee activities in this 

еа. 

Analysis of CAA Rating and Grading Methods. In 1939, when the Committee 
Fesearch program was initiated, two methods were used for the evaluation of 
pilot performance in the CAA Civilian Pilot Training program. One, designed 
9r use by flight instructors, called for log book ratings on a 5-point scale on 
cach maneuver practiced during instruction flights. The other, used by CAA 

ight inspectors at the time of the final flight test for licensing purposes, called 
Ог grades on a per cent basis. 

A study at Tulane University (1939), involving an analysis of the records of 
Student pilots trained at 12 CPT centers (35), showed low correlations between 
‘nstructors’ ratings and grades given by flight inspectors, and other serious 
imitations in the evaluation procedures. Lack of agreement between in- 
Structors! ratings and flight inspectors' grades was also reported in a study 
= at Purdue University (1939). Studies at Ohio State University (1939-41) 
pone marked disagreements between pairs of instructors and between pairs 
show Before in rating pilots (9, 13). On the whole, research investigations 
cri wed that the systems of grading used in the field did not yield adequate 

‘terion data for research purposes or for the accurate field assessment of pilot 
Performance, 
of th Imost every study on the prediction of student pilot success has made use 
de pass-fail" criterion. Although of value in the early stages of Committee 
of we the ''pass-fail" criterion became less and less useful as the incidence 
rekon, ure was reduced. There has therefore been increasing dependence, in 
pil rch, upon the more sensitive and more objective methods for assessing 
9t proficiency developed in Committee investigations described above. 
to i. general, Committee research has been of extreme importance in pointing 
fada need for revising and improving methods for evaluating pilot proficiency 
itionally employed in civilian pilot training programs. In this connection, 

a has been direct cooperation with the Division of Safety Regulation, 
hen in analyzing the forms and techniques employed by flight inspectors in 

uch ng at flight grades as a basis for the certification of the private pilot. 

€^ studies (1943-44) have involved the evaluation of Form ACA 342Z (13), 
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a CAA inventory of pilot performance, including the preparation of ot 
manual for the field use of this form (86). Results of investigations Meo 
currently undergoing analysis will yield information on such D gem 
as: (a) extent of agreement between inspectors in grading the ES A m 
on successive flight tests; (b) extent and nature of inspector a e зеп DR 
emphasizing specific student errors; (c) the reliability of the ar PT 
the inspector on the basis of a single flight test; (d) the accuracy of in ee on 
observations of flight performance during flight tests as recorded in be: eee 
Form ACA 342Z, and verbally, by means of the Air-borne Model А wee. 
Wire Recorder (31). It is anticipated that the analysis of inspectors’ obs tte 
tions and grades, in comparison with photographic recordings made wo 
Midwest-Navy study, will point the way towards practical methods of imp no 
ing techniques employed by inspectors in the assessment of pilot proficie 
as a basis for pilot certification. 

Additional work on the improvement of instr 
grades has been carried on at the Institute of Av 
of Tennessee, with particular emphasis on met 
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or in connection with the pilot training and assessment program of the CAA 
and military services. 

Many critical problems with respect to criteria are not yet fully solved, 
such as (a) the establishment of cut-off points (for example, for washing out 
student pilots) on the Purdue Scale for Rating Pilot Competency or the Ohio 
State Flight Inventory, (b) the grading of graphic or photographic records on 
a scale of excellence of performance, (c) the determination of the relative value 
of various criterion measures and a means of combining them into an opti- 
mum criterion battery, and (d) the measurement of the “judgment” and 

emotional stability” aspects of over-all pilot performance. Nevertheless, the 
over-all picture, as in the case of research on selection and training, is one of 
Significant and practical achievement. 


EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES ASSOCIATED 
WITH LEARNING TO FLY 


Several studies, conducted chiefly in the earlier years of research, have been 
concerned with emotional and physiological reactions associated with flight. 
While several of these studies yielded results of theoretical interest, this group 
аа whole has perhaps produced the smallest returns in the way of practical 
findings directly applicable to flight. However, such studies were of value in 
indicating the areas of research upon which emphasis could be most profitably 
placed in the over-all program of the Committee on Selection and Training 
of Aircraft Pilots. 

Е Sleep Motility. A study at the University of Virginia (1939-40), concerned 
With sleep motility of student pilots undergoing flight training (29), directed 
attention to motility during sleep following flight lessons. Correlations with 
Success in flight training were not obtained and the study had no direct useful 
Outcomes. 

Salivary Secretions and Respiratory Changes. Laboratory tests on salivary 
Secretion of students receiving flight training were made at Cornell University 
(1940), where investigators also obtained records of respiration and pulse rate 

uring actual flight lessons (68). Limitations in experimental design and in 
the presentation and discussion of results make this study of questionable 
Practical value. ` 

Muscle Potentials. At the New York Psychiatric Institute (1940-41) a 

yo-Voltmeter was designed to measure the electrical output of muscles 
Bee flight. Records from this instrument are visually apparent to both in- 

uctor and student during flight and the proposal was made that the in- 
Structor call the attention of the student to the level of tension associated 
With the performance of particular maneuvers. The apparatus also served to 
Provide a cardio-tachometer record. 
ut The use of the instrument is limited to the extent that absolute measure- 
ens cannot be obtained for comparing individuals. Exploratory studies 
me € reported (47, 48), but no evidence is available on the trial of the instru- 
its nt in connection with flight training, although provisions were included for 

use in the University of Maryland study of “tension.” 

Tension. No final report providing statistical data and conclusions has 
een submitted on extended studies of “tension” during flight training con- 
ined at the University of Maryland (1939—43).* In preliminary and informal 
E Ports (53), attention has been called to the difficulties and ambiguity 1n 
Pplying the term “tension” to the flight situation. Instruments for measuring 


* H . 
A final report has since been received. 
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В А avail- 
and recording muscle tension and associated physiological functions are ava 
om these studies. e: 5 Р ved 
aw Temperature and Perspiration. At Yale University DESI pues in 
instrument was developed for measuring skin temperature v? dien vie PEL 
airplane pilots (62). This instrument, small enough to be б he ла? 
of the pilot’s hand, is known as the CAA-NRC Micro-Recor a eer 
tests showed appreciable changes in temperature and in humi li pem oni 
with flight experience. Efforts to obtain adequate ratings by к. venty-five 
tension and emotional stress during flight were unsuccessful. М flight. 
units of the instrument are available for further studies of response iet S 
Muscular Set. At New York University (1939-43) an elaborate poet 
was constructed for experimental work in the measurement of аре but 
Findings are available on subjects examined in a laboratory situation ( d nsa 
no use has been made of the instrument in studies of pilot reaction an аб: 
formance. The instrument was recently loaned to the National peri 
Research Committee for special investigations being conducted by one di 
of this war research agency. . 4 1940-43) 
Noise and Vibration. Studies at the State University of Iowa ( eredi 
indicated that noise and vibration conditions, similar to those епаби т M 
military aircraft during flight, showed no significant effect upon perforn 


s one- 
on the Mashburn Serial Action Test, even when continued for four m cost: 
half hours (50). No measures were obtained of increased physiologica 
The study led to no specific proposals for action. 
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training in the avoidance of and immediate recovery from the stall condition, 
possibly through extended practice in slow flying. 


GENERAL OUTCOMES 


In addition to the specific outcomes summarized on the preceding pages, 
there have been important by-products from the operation of the Committee 
on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots. 

Committee meetings have served as a forum for the exchange of ideas 
among civilian and military agencies and personnel concerned with the prob- 
lems of aviation psychology. This was particularly true in the early years, 
since the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots was function- 
ing actively before the military services had established units for psychological 
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research in aviation. The Committee continues to serve as a medium for the 
exchange of experience, for formulating objectives, and for facilitating the 
application of such research. Committee membership and liaison include 
Tepresentatives from the military services of the United States and foreign 
Countries, as well as from the civilian agencies concerned with problems of 
aviation personnel. This fact has contributed considerably to the effectiveness 
of the Committee in these respects. 
Numerous universities and research centers throughout the country have 
een drawn into research in aviation psychology through participation in the 
Work of the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, including 
the universities and laboratories which have conducted basic research under 
rants from the Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, and 
approximately 550 additional centers involved in the administration of aviation 
Selection tests through the Standard Testing Program and the CAA-National 
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А in aviation 
Testing Service. Such activities have served "phis ШО me and el- 
psychology research and to establish à core aroun b "ere Ў yee be developed: 
fective program of post-war research in aviation psycho ogy and thë Tennes- 
In cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Aaa т di Air- 
see Bureau of Aeronautics, the Committee on Selection en logy at the Uni- 
craft Pilots has established an Institute of Aviation Psycho! Me. ofa 
versity of Tennessee. The Committee program has led to the bee on Selec- 
similar center at Ohio State University. In this way, the Commi (im of re- 
tion and Training of Aircraft Pilots is striving to avoid the ced War LO 
search in aviation psychology which occurred at the end of Wor f profession 
Through the work of the Committee a considerable number of p п psychol- 
men and women have become actively engaged in research in pee Jenkins, 
ogy. In an address made in 1943, Commander (then Lt. Cdr.) John iud 
Aviation Psychology Branch, Division of Aviation Medicine, "€ 
Medicine and Surgery, U. S. Navy, expressed gratitude to the m person- 
turning over to that section approximately one-quarter of the moe are men 
nel. In the Army Air Forces, as well as in the U. S. Navy, the ining an 
engaged in research in aviation psychology who are applying MT an 
experience acquired in programs supported by the Committee on Se ork wi 
Training of Aircraft Pilots. These, as well as those still engaged in Н trainin’ 
the Committee at various universities, are in a position to utilize Suc ri à 
and experience in research in aviation psychology in the post-war d its go? 
Publications of the Civil Aeronautics Administration have stresse 
as that of insuring “air-worthy aircraft flown by competent pilots. ; 
trast to other groups, which have emphasized the development of M raining 
aircraft, the National Research Council Committee on Selection an iati 
of Aircraft Pilots has centered attention on the human aspects oa 
with the view of achieving maximum competency, and the highes 
level of performance and safety on the part of the aircraft pilot. B 


the Committee has served to establish a firm foundation for а sou? 
of research and practic 
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D. C.: CAA Division of Research, Report No. 35, September 1944, (Restricted.) 

Mites, W. R. A micro-recorder for measuring skin temperature and sweating in 
airplane pilots. Washington, D. C.: CAA Division of Research, Report No. 24, 
December 1943. Lie 

Nance, R. D., Buxton, C. E., & Spence, K. W. The effect of distraction lights 
upon performance on the Mashburn Serial Coordination Test. Washington, D. C.: 
CAA Division of Research, Report No. 29, April 1944. (Restricted.) 

O'Brien, Brran. Photographic airplane flight record. Progress report, 1940. . 

Орвквт, Н. S. Preliminary report on the development of continuous composite 
criteria for the Midwest data. Progress report, October 1943. 

Орвеңт, Н. S. Progress report, January 1944. (Confidential.) 

Opnznr, Н. S. FESTINGER, L., & WAPNER, S. "'Ability-to-Take-It" tests: examiner 

differences and validation. (A final report in preparation for publication in the 

CAA Technical Series.) (Restricted.) 

ARMENTER, R. Indicators of emotional disturbances in flight. Progress report, 

September 1940. 

ETHLINGsHAFER, D. The possible value of personality inventories in the selection 

of pilots. Progress report, February 1940. : 

OGERS, R. С. Training time as a criterion of flight proficiency. April 1944. 
SErtz, C. Studies on the retention of skill and the role of the flight instructor. 
Progress report, January 1944. i 
Spence, К. W., Buxton, C. E., & MELTON, А. W. The effect of massing and dis- 

tribution of practice on Rotary Pursuit Test scores. Washington, D. C.: CAA 
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ABNORMAL AND CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Chairman: JAMES O’Gorman, Hunter College 


А TA Л . RABIN, 
Social Contacts of Psychiatric Patients: A Preliminary Study. ALBERT I. R 

New Hampshire State Hospital. 820 тк HERES 
Attitudes of Mental Patients towards Prolonged Hospitalization. EUGENIA 

MANN, Mount Holyoke College. Е De 
A Comparative Study of Institutionally Adjusted and. Maladjusted Defective 

linquents. SAMUEL B. KurasH, Harlem Valley State Hospital. ай 
Observations in a Group of Six- and Seven-Year-Old Children in Recr 

Activities. ALICE FRIEDMANN, Manhattanville Child Care panter T 
Adult. Adjuslment of Foster Children of Alcoholic and Psychotic Parentag 

the Influence of the Foster Home. ANNE Rog, Yale University. 


° = LEWIS, 
An Experimental Study of Ego-orientation in Work. HzLEN Brock LE 
New York City. 


CLINICAL AND MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


жы 2 ital 
Chairman: CARNEY Lanpis, New York Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, 


and Columbia Universi ty 


An Experimental Investigation of Materials for Teaching Reading to the Mentally 
Retarded Adult. Max Coorzn, Institution for Male Defective Delinquent 
Napanoch, N. Y. (Sponsored by Brian E. Tomlinson.) 

Maladjustment in Old Age. GEORGE Lawton, New York City. Scale. 

Clinical Use of the Mental Deterioration Index of the Bellevue- Wechsler i 
Josrrn Levi, Sapı Oprennemt, Davin WecusLER, New York Univers 
and Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital. 


à Е ERMAN; 
A General Questionnaire. Lieut. J. M. SACKS AND Cpt. S. B. ZUCKERMAN 
Army of the United States. 


Method. for Quickly Assaying Personality im 
Psychosomatic Disturbances im the Men in the Armed Forces. ARTE FF 
WEIDER, KEEVE BropMan, BELA MITTELMANN AND HAROLD G. Wor ИД 
Cornell Medical College; David Wechsler, New York University 2 
Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital. atric 
The Use of the Cornell Service Index— Form S—in the Evaluation of Рзусііайо 
Problems in a Naval Hospital. Lreur, NATHANIEL Warner (MC) USN В: 
AND LrEUT, (J.G.) MARGARET WiLsoN GALLICO H(W), USNR. (REP 
sored by Arthur Weider.) 
A Psychological Study of Sexual Promiscuit 
WEITz AND Н. L RACHLIN, Midwester 
Public Health Service. (Sponsored by Bri 


Chairman: FRANK А. Bg. 


ACH, American Museum of Natural History ing 
. . jt 
hlid Fish, Ti labia Macrecephala on the Sp n 

pnm R. Aronson, American Museum 0 

y Frank A, Beach.) ite Каі. 
7 on the Maze Habit in the Wise 
; Brown University, (Sponsored by Harold Schlos 55176 
А Convulsions on Double Alternation Lever-Pré 
in the White Rag. ELLIOT 


А on- 
R. McGinnigs, JR., Harvard University. (oP 
Tg.) 
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Some Conditions of Hoarding in White Rats. J. McV. Hunt, Brown University. 

Postural Behavicr of Infant Chimpansees as Studied by the Gesell Developmental 
Schedule. Cart. Austin Н. RIESEN, Army of the United States, and 
Evarne F. KINDER, Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology. 

Speech Intelligibility Under Various Degrees of Anoxia. С. M. SMITH, College 
of the City of New York, and Lieut. (J.G.) C. P. Serz, USNR. 


LEARNING AND CONDITIONING 
Chairman: HAROLD SCHLOSBERG, Brown University 


On the Roles of Activity and Participation in Learning and Reminiscences. 
THELMA С. ALPER AND Ernest A. HAGGARD, Harvard University. 

Some Factors Involved in Conditioning the Autokinetic Effect. E. A. HAGGARD 

_AND К. Basin, Harvard University. ` 

Stimulus Equivalence in Chained Conditioning. J. DONALD HARRIS, Medical 
Research Laboratory, Submarine Base, New London. 

The Spread of the Influence of Rewards to Connections Remote in Seguence and 
Time: Comparison of Young and Old Adults. IRVING LoRGE, Columbia 
University. | , ` 

Meaningful Similarity and Interference in Learning. CHARLES E. Оѕсоор, 
Yale University. 

Genetic Changes in Semantic Conditioning. BERNARD F. RIESS, Hunter College. 

Conditioning and Extinction of Subordination in the Rat. Joun P. SEWARD, 
Connecticut College. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman: EDNA HEIDBREDER, Wellesley College 


` Is the Psychopathological Interpretation of the German Enigma Necessary? 


THEODORE ABEL, Columbia University. чы 
Тһе Response of Organisms to Stimulus Configurations and the Hypothesis of 
Afferent Neural Interaction. CLARK L. Hutt, Yale University. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Problems in the Study of Leadership. HENRY E. Garrett, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
APPLIED AND GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Chairman: ALBERT D. FREIBERG, Psychological Corporation 


Сови Aptitude Test. Forrest LEE Юлмміск, Hobart College. 
onal Range Preferences of Broadcast Listeners. Рнплр EISENBERG AND 


s ‘Howarp A. Сніхх, New York City. 
ome Factors Affecting the Comparison of Short Temporal Intervals. B. R. 


о Purr, Fordham University. 
n the Method of Psychology. Moritz Léw1,* Connecticut College. 
PERSONALITY 
Chairman: GARDNER Murray, College of the City of New York 
Psychoanalysis and a Dynamic Use of the Questionnaire Method. ELIZABETH F. 
HELLERSBERG, Good Habits Committee of the National Research Council. ` 


* Paper was read by Mrs. Löwi, due to the death of Dr. Löwi. 
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The Formula of Configuration in Graphic Expression: An Experiment in Per- 
sonality and Aesthetics. WERNER Wotrr, Bard College. x 

Advances in the Technique of the Thematic Apperception Test. : FREDERIC 
Wyatt, McLean Hospital and Massachusetts General Hospital. 


The Discovery of Functional Unities in Personality Traits. Клумохр B. CAT- 
TELL, Duke University. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Chairman: SoLomon Ascu, New School for Social Research 


Public Opinion Toward Conscientious Objectors: 
Cnzsr?I, Princeton University, 

A Case Study in the Perpetuation of Error. 
University. 

Cultural Conflict and the Feminine Role: An Ex 
Н. SEWARD, Connecticut College. 

4 Study of Personality and Attitude 
the Inter-Collegiate Gospel Fellowshi. 
for the War Department, Grand 
sored by Brian E. Tomlinson.) 


A Preliminary Study of the Factors in the Identification of One's Own Hand- 
writing. M. E. TRESSELT, Hunter College. 


Progress Report. Leo P. 
Grorce W. Hartmann, Columbia 


perimental Study. GEORGENE 


FILMS 


а Chairman: BERNARD F, Riess, Hunter College 
Condition, Extinction and Disuse in the Fighting Behavior of the Rat. JOHN k у 
SEWARD, Connecticut College. 


The Expression of Personality (with verbal comments). W: 
College. 


ERNER Worr, Bard . 


ROUND TABLES 
New D evelopments in Public Opinion Research, PauL F. LazansrELDp, Chairman: 
^ Participants: BERNARD DBERELSON, HERTA HERZOG, BEN GEDALECIA- o 
e Role of Rorschach Method in Planning for Treatment and Education. BRUN 
OPFER, Chairman. Participants: FRITZ Ѕснмірі, Wintram GOLDFARB, 


Chairman. Participant Meat for Qualified Personnel. Jonn С. PBATMAN) 
> < arhictpants: CARL ROGERS Mery ROBERT 
MATHEWSON. Discus | ER Н. SAREIN, 


sants: ROBERT А BROTE: Er Man 
| MARKLE, DoNALD С. 
QUIs, Bruce V, Moors, Perctvar, M. Symonps, : 


е E Ee 


APPENDIX TO PROCEEDINGS 
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RESULTS OF Porr = 
eal ON RESOLUTION RE EDITORIAL Iw JounNAL or CLIN 


The Special Committee* 4 
editorial paragraph in the Jou 


* See p. 528. 
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irnal of Clinical Psychology (Vol. I, No. 1) W 
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implied support for a quota system in the feld of clinical psychology, sub- 
mitted the resolution in a mail referendum to the 800 members of the Associa- 
tion, together with opportunities to vote on the desirability of offering the 
resolution to certain professional journals and to the public press for publication 
and whether or not the members favored a standing committee to examine 
public statements by psychologists bearing on the issue of racial and religious 
prejudice. 
A statement of the questions asked and the results obtained follows: 

1. I vote in favor of the following resolution. 


The Eastern Psychological Association is convinced that in all branches of psycho- 
logical work the highest standards of intellectual and personal fitness should prevail. 
The requirement is probably more exacting in the field of psychology than in most 
other departments of science, since research with, and direct service to, human beings 
demand intellectual competence, personal integrity, and a sensitive and well-balanced 
personality, — to the field of clinical psychology do these requirements apply. 

In the proces of selecting, training, and placing young psychologists in professional 
work considerations of race and creed are irrelevant. A "quota" system applied to 
graduate schools, for example, would not guarantee that the most capable individuals 
Would be admitted to the profession. On the contrary, such a system would set up a 
wholly arbitrary criterion and would violate the principles of democracy which must be 
maintained if psychology in America is to propser. А 

The proposal for a “quota” system debases а profession which prides itself upon its 
respect for the individual person and upon its ability to select and train individuals for 
Scientific work and for public service purely on the basis of merit. 

Whether applied openly or surreptitiously, quota systems are therefore repugnant to 
the members of the Eastern Psychological Association and are condemned. The Associ- 
ation consequently disapproves an editorial paragraph in the Journal of Clinical Psychol- 


ogy, Vol. I, No. 1, January 1945, which implies support for a quota system in clinical 
Psychology. 


YES 370 (92%) NO 32 (8%) 


2. I vote that copies of this resolution be sent tothe Editor of the Psychological Bulletin 
(for publication if he is willing); to Dr. Thorne, editor of the Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy (for publication if he is willing); to the Committee on Professional Ethics of the 

merican Psychological Association, with the suggestion that this committee may wish 
to consider whether action is desirable. 


YES 366 (91%) NO 35 (9%) 


3. Should this resolution be given to the public press? 
YES 256 (65%) NO 136 (3590) 


4. Do you wish to have the Eastern Psychological Association establish a standing 
Committee to examine public statements by psychologists bearing on the issue of racial 
and religious prejudice? 

YES 250 (63%) NO 145 (37%) 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
E. С. Bonixc (ex officio) 
J. G. PEATMAN 
D. SHAKOW 
С. W. ALLPORT, Chairman 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETINGS OF THE WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


RALPH H. GUNDLACH* 
University of Washington 


For the third year the Association dispensed with a coast-wide MR 
and.encouraged local meetings in Seattle, the Bay Area and Los Ange viuis 

The meeting in the Bay Area was held on Saturday, June 23, in i ti 
at the University of California. Dr. Jean Walker Macfarlane was loca с ta 
man, Approximately 80 persons attended the sessions, The саа а 
Northwest was held оп Saturday, June 23 in Seattle at the University о | ж 
ington. Dr. Е. A. Esper was local chairman. The meeting in Los Angeles 


Mer 
held July 28 at the University of Southern California. Dr. Floyd Ruch wa 
local chairman. 


The officers of the Association still remain: President, Jean Wanker n 
farlane, Institute of Child Welfare, University of California; Vice Presi 


n 
. William Griffith, Reed College; Secretary-Treasurer, for a three year term, 
Lester F. Beck, University of Oregon, at present on leave. 


PROGRAM OF THE BAY 


SESSION I 


Saturday June 23 

^ E.G TOLMAN, Chairman 

- Differences Between Delinquent and Non- 
Thematic Apperception Test. How. 


AREA MEETING 


е e 
Delinguent Boys as Indicated by th 
ARD WELLS, University of California. 


at significant differences, if any, appear In ш 
vo groups of boys, The one group is know 3 
the other group has B 
atus, but is considered We 


i nti- 
l groups will be compared qua m 
Consideration will also 


і s in which 
€ discussion of selected cases in W 
relevant information, 


Relaxation in Psychotherapy. Donorny H, YATES, San Jose State College. 


Set procedure, Relaxation of m I 
» hence important, Objections are raised | 
ngth, difficulty, Senerality, undesirable meticulosi i 
s. The association.set technique is essentially соп 


* Acting Secretary-treasurer in the absence of L. 


F. Beck, 
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conviction, that at any future time recalling the key word will reinduce relaxation. While ` 
the technique is generally used in combination with other procedures, report is made on 
24 cases in which association-set was used exclusively. The problems were single, un- 
complicated ones, presented by persons who needed speedy help. 


Some Responses of the Psychopath Interpreted in the Light of Lindner's Suggested 
Application of the Concept of Homeostasis. ROBERT B. VAN VORST, 
Preston School of Industry, Ione, California. 


Lindner has recently suggested the application of the concept of homeostasis and the 
overflow procedure as the means of further interpreting and clarifying the behavior of the 
Psychopath. The use of this concept gains support from findings that show overt be- 
havioral criteria more clearly differentiate the psychopath from other delinquents than 
do his psychometric responses. In further support is the fact that the psychopath 
differentiates himself from delinquents with other mental disorders by the more preda- 
tory and violent nature of his anti-social acts. 


Preference for Sex Symbols and Their Personality Correlates. KATE FRANCK, 
University of California. 


In order to investigate the relationship between attitudes toward sex and personality 
structure, preference for male or female sex symbols was correlated with responses on a 
Personality questionnaire. Pairs of pictures each showing one male and one female 
symbol were presented to 119 female undergraduates, who indicated their "aesthetic" 
Preference in each pair. Scores were assigned to the female symbols. The group was 
divided into a low and a high half. Relationships between responses to each of the 
Questionnaire items and both the score groups were tested by the Chi Square method. 
Sixteen questionnaire items proved significant on the 5% level or better. Considering 
all of these differences together, it was concluded that girls:preferring male symbols were 
more mature, i.e., accepted their role as women and accepted men as their counterpart, 
While girls preferring female symbols were less mature. ' 


Measured Personality Characteristics of Convulsive Therapy Patients: A Study 
of Diagnostic and Prognostic Criteria. R. E. Harris, Langley Porter 
Clinic. 


Results of personality inventory (Minnesota Multipliasic) findings obtained before 
and after convulsive therapy are available for diagnostic groups (schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive, depressed, schizo-affective psychosis, involutional melancholia and severe 
PSychoneuroses) and for prognostic groups (uniniproved, improved, much improved, and 
scovered, following electric shock, insulin and electro-narcosis therapy). Patterns of ше 
tin and their magnitudes differentiate both the diagnostic and prognostic groupe he 
i gnostic patterns follow in general the names of the scales as in the original standard- 
zation, with some more specific ratios increasing the agreement. Poor prognosis was 
tenue to be associated with a clinical diagnosis of schizophrenia or severe psychoneurosis 

nd a pattern of high scores in the psychotic scales including psychasthenia. 


Social Perception of Traits from Photographs. EGON BRUNSWIK, University 
of California. 


Psychology classes totalling 95 subjects judged standardized photographs of 46 
tmy STP students (IQ approximately 90 to 140) unknown to them. Correlating “real” 
traits (mutual ASTP ratings, for intelligence also tests) with corresponding average 
intuitive estimates shows social perceptual validity (“achievement”) to be negligible for 
intelligence (under .10), statistically significant for personality traits such as energy and 
likeability (about .35). Goodlookingness yields ‚05. Halos among judgments are strong, 
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Р 2 " in; paren= 
and unrealistic considering low corresponding real-trait Wwe edere 
thesis): intelligence with energy, .84 (.28); with likeability, .62 (.0 An “see ТЫЕП 
ness, .59 (.05). Among possible cues, height (stature) correlates .25 Pa heu seti 
gence; if confirmed, this possibly indicates utilization of low but на nd d 
relationship of about .15 also found here. Among facial features, - ea а 
only .18 (compare with Popular prejudice!) versus .22, nose-height .20 уе . 


SESSION II 


Saturday June 23 
E. R. Hircanp, Chairman 


b osi t of 
Certain Aspects of 551 Cases Brought Before the Separate Women 5 Sun a 
San Francisco. Mary C. Van TuyL, Separate Women's Court, 
Francisco. 


: Deten- 
Psychometric examinations are given to all women who are brought into the ac 
th Building. Results for the 551 women app init 
onths between Feb. and Sept. of 1944 were tabulated ag 


- А ongth of 
the following factors: Race, age, state of birth, limits of formal schooling, leng' 


аул ituti an 
, drug addiction, promiscuity, and prominent 
to tabulate these factors against mental level. Differences of distribution in m 


É oups 
level in the white and colored cases show Plainly that the data from these two e aE 
should be handled separately, i.e., whenever mental level is one of the pattern fac 

be considered, 


Civilian T. esting, California Quarte 
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rmaster Depot. Рнүтлл5 Е. BARTELME, Chief, 
Employee’s Testing Sectio 
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permitted to be increased over the irreducible minimum of sampling unreliability. The 
work of Fisher on the standard error of grouping and that of Tippett and others on the 
sampling distribution of the range provide information necessary to the computation of 
tables from which may be determined the size of interval to be employed if confidence 
is to be entertained that grouping errors shall not increase the standard error of mean or 
of standard deviation by more than some specified proportion of the standard error of 


d random sampling. Justification is found in these tables for some of the rule-of-thumb 


Procedures commonly employed by psychologists for sample sizes usually found in 
Psychological studies. 


Some Neglected Aspects of Test Efficiency. FRANKLIN M. HENRY, University 
of California. 


The inadequacy of the validity coefficient r has been recognized by Taylor and Rus- 
sell, whose selection ratio tables show that in some circumstances a validity coefficient of 
:50 may be more useful than one of unity. The reason for this emerges upon analyzing 
the scatter diagram. With a low incidence of criterion success the proportion of success 
in the selected group changes slowly until after the percent retained has approached the 


, Percent of unselected success. But if unselected criterion success is high, small amounts of 


Selection result in relatively large improvements and the rate of improvement decreases 
With further selection. In counseling and guidance, the composition of the discarded 
group is of particular interest. Here, the proportion correctly placed by the test is high 
if unselected criterion success is low, but if it is high the proportion correctly placed is 
small and rapidly decreases as the percent discarded increases. In the latter case, validity 
Must be quite high for a test to be useful. 


Seasonal Variations in Growth. HARoLD E. Jones, University of California. 


. A public school sample, consisting of approximately 90 boys and 90 girls, was exam- 
Ined semi-annually over a period of seven years with a battery of tests of static dynamo- 
metric strength (right grip, left grip, pull, and thrust). The average age range was from 
11 to 18 years. The puberal growth spurt for each individual was plotted with reference 
to seasonal incidence; maximum growth in strength was found to occur about twice as 
olten in the spring as in the fall months. When average increments were referred to the 
Months of the year, it was found that among girls about three-quarters of the total 
annual growth in strength occurred in the months of March, April, and May, with most 
of the remaining growth falling in the summer months. Among boys, differences were 
Smaller in amount, but growth increments for April weré significantly greater than for 

Ctober. These results are in accord with other studies showing a greater velocity of 
Erowth in the spring, in height and in skeletal maturing. 


PROGRAM OF THE SEATTLE MEETING 
Saturday Morning, June 23 
ROUND TABLE ON PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCEDURES 
IN PERSONNEL WORK 


Ti E. R. GUTHRIE. Faculty Jury Rating Methods in the Determination of 
Caching Effectiveness. 


T. THEODORE BARNOWE. Relation of Trade Tests to Morale Building. 
Saturday Afternoon, June 23 
SYMPOSIUM IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Miriam Murray, Chairman 


Говиң Bunpas, Catholic Children’s Bureau. The Projective Techniques— 
eir Values, Limitations, and Clinical A pplication. 
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 HAROLD M. HILDRETH, 
States Navy. 


Naval Hospital. Clinical Psychology in the United 


X . " tl- 
RAMONA MESSERSCHMIDT, State Department of Social Security. Contrib 


tions of the Psychologist to t 


he Field of Social Work. 


ViRGINIA Brock, Child Guidance Department, Seattle Public Schools. 
The Psychologist in the Public Schools. 


PROGRAM OF THE LOS ANGELES MEETING : 
Saturday Morning, July 28 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


бп, 
Visual and Andilory Perce 


BERT BRIGHOUSE, Chairman 
plual Factors in a Group of Gifted Children. SARA 


SriNCHEIELD Hawk, Scripps College. 


` Three groups of children were chosen from the 
High School in Pasadena ranging from the 2nd 


along the lines of sensory and 


The Use of the Rorschach Test Under So 


Military Psychiatry, 
and Austin J. Арду 
‘Certain types of 


No abstract available, 


bretation of the Rorschach 
LER, Los Angeles Coun 


reds A so opre- 
motor adaptation in the school situation. Group I rep. 


is in 
dium Amytal and Under Hypnosis 1 
` WALTER L. WILKiNs, Lt. Comdr. H(S) USNR: 
15, Lt. MC, USNR. 


orschach technique provides a paucity 5 
Or hypnotic techniques reveal signifies e 

at different Rorschach patterns when n 
Illustrative Protocols are presented à 


H- 
: Responses. CuanLorrE BU 
ty Hospital. 


t 
i in “Techniques of Th s sumption tha 
undergoing therapy themselves woul “pyi Оп theias 


* 1 À hem, 
y and Point up techniques for i up 
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Б gives illustrative excerpts from the observational records, summarizes leadership tech- 
niques and growth indicated. > 

` Symposium on the Work of the Psychological Services Branch of the Convalescent 
Services Division of the AAF Redistribution Station Number 4. (1 hour) 
Lee Epwarp Travis, Major AC AND Group. 


The Psychological Services Branch consists of four sections: Orientation, Program 
a Placement and Evaluation, Counseling, and Administration and Research.. An officer is 
in charge of each section. Major Travis gave an over-all picture of the mission of the 
Psychological Services Branch outlining the general function of psychology in the 
Convalescent Services Division. This general discussion included procedures, policies, 
Principles, and practices; the type of patient encountered, his present problems, his 
нге army and post-war assignments. Each officer in charge of his, section discussed 
briefly the functions and activities of his section showing how his work is related to 
that of the Branch as a whole and to the Convalescent Services Division program. 


Afternoon Session, July 28 
PENCIL AND PAPER MEASURES OF TEMPERAMENT 
AND PERSONALITY 
Roy Dorcus, Chairman 
Recent Evidences of Validity of the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. 
Doncaster С. Номм. 
No abstract available. 


4 Brief Statement Concerning the Effectiveness of the Humm-Wadsworth Tem- 
berament Scale. JAMES L. Futon, Lt. Los Angeles Police Department. 


Six hundred and six members of the Los Angeles Police Department were tested 

Y means of the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. Of these, 115 were regular 

*mployees, 48 had earned promotion to staff positions, and 506 were war emergency 

&ppointments, (348 are still employed, 55 resigned voluntarily, and 103 were discharged.) 
ll of these were rated as follows: Very Good, Good, Doubtful, Poor, or Very Poor. 


War Emergency Policemen 


Humm-Wadsworth Reg. Staff 
. Rating . Still Empl. Resigned Discharged Police Members 

Fair or better 14% 26% 1% 38% 61% 

Doubtful or worse 86% 74% 99% 62% 39% 


These findings show an agreement between the quality of the employees and the 
ndings of the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. Inasmuch as temperament is 
havior tendency and not behavior, the most significant finding is that with discharged 

Policemen, since behavior tendency is here identified with resultant behavior. 


Ability of Adults to Fake Desirable Responses on Two Personality Self-Inven- 
tories and an Attempt to Develop a “Lie Detector" Key. Егоүр RUCH, 
University of Southern California. 


ee encil and paper self-inventories are easily influenced by the average adult. To 
come this limitation a ‘Lie-detector” key was developed. It was assumed that the 
P who tries to influence his score will succeed better on the easy-to-influence than 
€ hard-to-influence items. Therefore Total Adjustment Scores on the California 

Sst of Personality Adult Form A were corrected by multiplying them by the ratio 
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of the correct answers earned on the hard-to- 
answers on the easy-to-influence items, 
tested by administering the test to a gro 


influence items over the number of sor 
The validity of the correction method wa 


cored to yield an uncorrected score, a correction 
of the uncorrected scores for the clinical condi- 
i whereas the mean of the employment ЕЕ 
equalled 160 (94th Percentile rank). When the correction factor was applied the mean: 


Insight of College Students into the Items of a Personality Test, Morris KIMBER, 
, University of Southern California. 


Problem: The Present investigation was 
students’ insight into the items ona test 
between this insight and other identifiab| 

Procedure: The California Tes 
mately 400 students registered in 
Southern California, On 


carried out to discover the extent of goue 
of personality to discover possible relationship 
le traits or characteristics of personality. E 
t of Personality was twice administered to approx! 
a beginning course in Psychology at the University о 
the first occasion students were instructed to answer the ae 
at a happy апа well-adjusted student at Southern ран 
the second occasion students answered for themselves. 
Army Alpha Examination, a test of intelligence, was later administered to the пора 
differ greatly in the amount of insight which they posse h 
h scores on the first test and low scores on the second. A hig 
led as responsible for this difference, 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
Discussion of the above 
visor of Testing, Lockheed 


Relations Analyst, Lockheed Aircraft Согр.; BEN S. Ткүміх, Director 0 
Industrial Relations 


, «sion О 
ә Research, Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
Southern California, 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE AAF AVIATION 
PSYCHOLOGY PROGRAM 


STAFF, PSYCHOLOGICAL BRANCH 


Office of the Air Surgeon 
Headquarters Army Air Forces 
Washington, D. C. 


ee article is the eighth in a series describing the Aviation Psychology 
ave de x the Army Air Forces. Seven previous articles (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) 
ory, Bos t with the Aviation Psychology Program as of October 1943; his- 
Son ноп, and procedures at Psychological Research Unit No. zi 
and th Program on psychomotor tests at Psychological Research Unit No. 
ion a e resi ot Psychology, School of Aviation Medicine; organiza- 
adet research activities of Psychological Research Unit No. 3; the Aviation 
of th Qualifying Examination; history, organization, and research activities 
E AAF Psychological Test Film Unit; and psychological activities in the 
Oran ШЕ Command. The purpose of the present article is to describe the 
©. n and functions of the AAF Aviation Psychology Program as of 
irtieth of June 1945, to present the basic research policies and postulates 


T: 


of thi tas 
vas E Program, and to present a brief sketch of the research mission of the 
ah units of the Aviation Psychology Program. It is planned that future 


ры: of this series will deal with the activities of certain units outlined in 
article and not described in detail in previous reports. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE AVIATION PsyCHOLOGY PROGRAM A 


The general functions listed for the Aviation Psychology Program арр 
in AAF Regulation No. 20-59. This Regulation states that the Aviati 
Psychology Program will carry out the following types of activities, 


a. Development and refinement of an Army Air Forces Qualifying Examination, 
to be used in screening applicants for aircrew duty. { Nu. 
b. Development and refinement of a battery of tests for the original classification 
men for the various types of aircrew assignments, and administration of this battery to 
applicants for aircrew training. uA 
c. Development of procedures and tests for supplementary classification and оши 
tion of aircrew members and of complete crews for leads, instructor, or other specia 
assignments and administration of these tests to appropriate groups. М 
d. Provision of technical assistance in the development of improved proficiency: ( 
measures for use in evaluating selection procedures and the results of training. 
e. Follow-up of personnel in training, operational training, and combat to determ 
what measures of aptitude or proficiency are effective in predicting later success. . Б 
f. Interviewing, testing, and counselling combat returnees in convalescent hospita 
to assist in the planning of appropriate convalescent activities for returnee perse Е 
Е. Investigation of variations in training materials and procedures, as requested by 
training authorities, in order to permit improvements in training procedures. 


ine 


In addition to these functions, research is planned and several studies а 
underway concerning problems of aviation equipment. Proposed studies m 
clude the investigation of specific design problems and the determination 
general principles in the use of equipment. Several projects concerned wit 
standardization of the aircraft cockpit have been completed. 

у Тһе carrying out of these general functions and also of more speci 
listed in various other official publications as presented below is assigned 
large number of units as will be described in some detail in later paragra 


fic ones 
to 4 
phbs: 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE AVIATION PsycHOLOGY PROGRAM 
The Aviation Psycholo: 
research in psychology. 


i per- 
ó sion was based on the idea that research ! 
sonnel should avoid participation in activities not essential to research, 


tae + ona 
to field activities to obtain a clear picture of operati? 


s he 
postulated in developing the original plans for tel 
am are given below. The first of these ideas 


Ө was 
y ate on research rather than service. This poin m 5 
that personnel with professional training in psychology and scientific met 


; сода эд ica 
can make their greatest contribution by doing research on the psychologic% 
aspects of fundamental problems of design of military equipment, perso a 
selection, classification, training, and the utilization of pérsonnel in operati 


Other ideas which were 
Aviation Psychology Progr: 
to the decision to concentr 


Sh, 
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Although such professional personnel would doubtless render valuable service 
as instructors, interviewers, technicians, examiners, statisticians, executives, 
and administrators, it was believed that their abilities are more adequately 
utilized in developing new techniques and establishing new facts as the basis 
for revision of general policies and procedures. 

The other fundamental postulate was that the research program should be 
carefully planned and articulated. The broad plan for research was in terms 
of areas of activity rather than specific projects since the process of developing 
procedures was regarded as a continuous evolution and final solutions were not 


‘expected. It was believed that the planning and the delegation of responsi- 


bility for specific areas of research should be based on comprehensive knowledge 
of the total situation. This should include such information as 1$ usually 


Available only in the highest headquarters concerning general plans, require- 


ments, and problems, and the special abilities of the personnel available to 
do this work. 

. The experience of the past few years indicates that delegation of responsi- 
bility for a broad area for research together with a system of circulating pro- 
posals and reports, including progress reports, enables the supervisors in head- 
quarters to make sure that the problems and responsibilities are clearly under- 
Stood and makes it possible for experts in other units to contribute to projects 
in which they are interested and to profit from current findings. | 

` The supervision of the projects by means of review of reports, priorities and 
deadlines has as its primary purpose the obtaining of research findings which 
can be immediately translated into action. Experience indicates that research 
studies instigated at the request of higher headquarters or developed in co- 
Operation with them are much more likely to result in action than studies car- 
ried out in the field without any appreciation of a need for information on the 
Part of higher headquarters. ч 

In selecting areas for research and establishing priorities the following 
factors are usually considered in the order indicated: (1) military importance, 
(2) immediacy of effect, (3) likelihood of conclusive findings, and (4) facilitation 
of other work. 

On the basis of the above considerations early research effort (July 1941 
to July 1943) in the Aviation Psychology Program was concentrated almost 
exclusively on selection and classification of aircrew personnel. This area was 
selected because it was believed that the greatest contribution to the effective- 
ness of the AAF in this war could be made by the immediate development of 
Procedures for selecting in advance those individuals who would later be found 
Most successful in the flying training schools. It was thought that changes 
Indicated by research findings concerning the design of instruments and op- 
erating controls for planes would meet with considerable resistance since the 
Hanes were already in production and there was heavy pressure to meet pro- 

uction schedules. Similarly training procedures were established and the 
efforts of supervisory personnel were fully occupied in expanding the existing 
training program. 

During the initial period of the program, this country was not engaged in 
Combat operations and for some time after this country’s entrance into the 
war, such a small number of personnel were deployed that substantial research 
in this area was impractical. It was not until combat operations had increased 
In scope and become more stabilized in type that a significant amount of re- 
Search could be done on the problem of greatest ultimate importance—the 
identification of the ‘critical requirements of combat operations. The critical 
requirements are defined as those which are crucial in the sense that their 
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presence or absence determines the success or failure of an appreciable number 
of combat missions. Such requirements refer to procedures in all of the general 
areas of research listed above. Without knowledge of combat effectiveness it 
is difficult to do definitive research in any of these areas. 

The fact that a large proportion of aircrew personnel were eliminated in 
training afforded an immediately available if not entirely valid criterion for 
selection and classification procedures. The thorough and repeated evaluations 
on which graduation and elimination were based did seem to provide a valuable 
basis for initial research. Furthermore, if selection procedures were not de- 
veloped relatively early it would be impossible to validate them against combat 
Success. 

By July 1943, considerable progress had been made with regard to the 
problems of selection and classification and the approval of the staff of the 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces was obtained to extend the research 
Program of Aviation Psychologists to include problems of evaluation of air- 
Crew proficiency, training, redistribution, and combat operations. This led 
to the establishment of a number of new units in the Training Command, the 
Personnel Distribution Command, and later in the Continental Air Forces. 

he functions and general nature of the various component groups of the 
Aviation Psychology Program including these new units are briefly described 
in the following sections. 


ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, PERSONNEL AND RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The accompanying organization chart presents a schematic diagram and 
over-all picture of the activities of the Aviation Psychology Program, including 
the titles of the various units and their addresses. The paragraphs that follow 
Present a more detailed breakdown of this organization chart, including a listing 
of major functions, officer personnel, and typical projects of particular units. 
The following discussion is divided into seven major sections, headed as fol- 
lows: Headquarters, Army Air Forces; AAF Training Command; AAF Per- 
sonnel Distribution Command; AAF School of Aviation Medicine; Conti- 
nental Air Forces; AAF Aero-Medical Laboratory; and Overseas Units. — — 

, L Headquarters, Army Air Forces, Office of the Air Surgeon, Research Divi- 
Sion, Psychological Branch. The function of this organization is policy forma- 
tion, planning, coordination, and over-all supervision of the Aviation Psy- 
chology Program. The specific functions listed for the Psychological Branch 
are as follows: 


1. Supervises the development and refinement of the initial selection test, the AAF 
Qualifying Examination. 

2. Determines, coordinates, and controls the battery of tests for the classification of 
men for the various types of aircrew assignment; and supervises the administration and 
Validation of these tests for the purpose of determining the type of duty for which in- 
dividuals are best suited. 

3. Investigates and recommends assignment of personnel to effect the selection and 
Classification of aircrew. 

4. Supervises and coordinates the Aviation Psychology Program in the AAF with 
терага to both operating activities and research functions. 

6 5. Maintains liaison with research activities related to aviation psychology in 
military and civilian organizations in the United States and Allied nations. 


Dissemination of information concerning psychological activities and re- 
Search in agencies outside of the Aviation Psychology Program is achieved by 
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by means of the Aviation Psychology Abstract Series prepared by Dr. William 
O. Jenkins of the Psychological Branch. 


1 
The Chief of the Psychological Branch is Colonel John C. Flanagan, and the gue. 
are Major Robert L. Thorndike, Major Anthony C. Tucker, and Dr. William O. Jenkins. 


II. AAF Training Command. The Psychological Section, Office oh m 
Surgeon, Headquarters, AAF Training Command, is responsible for supervis' 


as follows: 


a. Administration of a battery of aptitude tests to 
determine the specialties for which each man is qualifi 
dations for aircrew assignment. 

b. Administration of tests of aptitude and 
trainees and graduates, to be used in determining furth 
assignment, as may be directed by Headquarters, F. 
for assignment of these personnel, 

c. Development of new aircrew aptitude 


; Ё "men 
applicants for aircrew training ү 
; E 

ied, and Preparation of recomni 


RA H Fi гея 
tests, administration of these tests for tic 
rew applicants and trainees, and pru. 
hese tests in predicting success in aircr 


kaz in 
t results and training success and carrying 
ationships, 


€. Development and improvement of objective methods of evaluating proficiency JP 


the various aircrew Specialties, I 
Pé . . . H fot zi he 
f. Experimental study of variations in training procedure, in accordance with t 
needs of training personnel, in order to permit improvements in training procedures. 


The Officer personnel of the Psychological Section, Headquarters, AAF Training 
‘Command, are as follows: Colonel F. 


CWO James Ozburn. 


of the Training Comm 


Psychological Research Unit. 
development, administration 


in 
E » Captain Frank H. Boring, Сапа 
1 William А. McClelland, Ist Lieut, John T. Сом е 


also 
Lacey. Dr. М. A, Wenger has als 
cho-physiological studies. 


© Scoring of these tests, an the 
er х he appropriate authorities concerning 
qualifications of applicants, 


| 


The officer personnel at the various PEU's are as follows: Psychological Examining 
Unit, Keesler Field, Mississippi: Captain Walter F. Grether, (Chief), 1st Lieut. Fred H. 
Rohles, Jr., 1st Lieut. John H. Straka, 1st Lieut. Evan L. Wolfe, and 2nd Lieut. David 
Holt. Psychological Examining Unit, Buckley Field, Colorado: Captain Jay R. Brick, 
Captain Joseph E. King, Jr., Captain William F. Long, Captain Francis H. Thomas, 
ist Lieut. Franklin Bacon, Jr., and Ist Lieut. Solomon S. Lieberman. Psychological 
Examining Unit, Amarillo, Texas: Captain Philip I. Sperling (Chief), Captain Mybert E. 
Broom, Captain Vergil M. McIntosh, 1st Lieut. Zed H. Burns, 1st Lieut. Wilbur R. 
King, and 2nd Lieut. Norman E. Michel, Jr. Psychological Examining Unit, Maxwell 
Field, Alabama: Captain Reuben A. Baer (Chief), 1st Lieut. Malcolm G. Dickinson, and 
2nd Lieut. John E. French. 


Psychological Test Film Unit. The PTFU is responsible for the development 
of motion picture selection, classification, and proficiency tests. In addition, 
Considerable work has been done by this unit on problems of aircraft recogni- 
tion and the use of motion pictures as educational and training devices. 


1 The Chief of the PTFU is Major James J. Gibson, and the officer personnel are 156 
Lieut. Ralph M. Eisenberg, and 1st Lieut. Robert M. Gagne. 


Psychological Research Project (Pilot). The functions of PRP (Pilot) include 
the development of pilot proficiency measures, research in the selection of in- 
Structors, and training research in the pilot area. Specific research projects 
are under way on the development of an objective scale of flying skill, the de- 
Velopment and validation of instructor selection tests, the development of 
Pencil-and-paper proficiency tests, and the study of various criteria of pilot 
performance. 
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The officer personnel of this unit are Major Neal E. Miller (Chief), Captain William 
M Hagin, Captain Richard P. Youtz, 1st Lieut. Stanford C. Erickson, ist Lieut. Wil- 
liam E, Galt, 2nd Lieut. Harold H. Hagy, and 2nd Lieut. Ralph E. Showalter. 


Psychological Research Project (Navigator). PRP (Navigator) is responsible 5 
9r research in proficiency measurement, training, and instructor selection in 


the area of aerial navigation. Specific projects include the evaluation of.certain 
navigation training devices, the development of pencil-and-paper proficiency 


‘tests, and the study of criteria of navigator proficiency and instructor per- 


ormance. 


The personnel of this unit are Captain Launor F. Carter (Chief), 1st Lieut. Frank J. 
Dudek, 1st Lieut. Seymour T. Friedman, Ist Lieut. Ruby E. Michael, and 1st Lieut. 
illiam A, Zielonka. 

_ Psychological Research Project (Bombardier). The functions of PRP (Bombar- 
dier) include research on proficiency measures and on instructor selection, and , 
training research studies of certain bombardier activities. Specific projects 
Include the development, administration, and analysis of proficiency tests; 

evelopment of measures of proficiency in aerial bombing; validation of 
bombardier instructor selection tests; and experimental investigations of vari- 
ous phases of the bombardier’s activities. 


The Chief of this unit is Major Edward H. Kemp, and the officer personnel are 
Captain Albert P. Johnson, ist Lieut. William W. Grings and ist Lieut. Stanley E. 
'Wenson. 


Psychological. Research Project (Radar). PRP (Radar) is responsible for 
the development and tryout of selection tests and proficiency measures for 
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j i j is, vali- 
airborne radar observers. Specific research projects include job € 
dation of printed and apparatus tests, and research in instructor selec . 


The Chief of this unit is Captain Stuart W. Cook, and the officer personnel are Cap- 


tain Horace R. Van Saun, 1st Lieut. Stuart Lottier, 2nd Lieut. Lewis G. Carpenter, Jr. 
and 2nd Lieut. George S. Klein. 


i RP 
Psychological Research Project (Combat Crew). : The — of ыс 
(Combat Crew) include the making of recommendations concerning the m: 


ing ys will ` 
ing of individuals for bombardment crews and also concerning which crews 


А : s nd 
be designated as potential lead crews. This unit was recently нына 
research plans call for studies of variables entering into the lead crew apti 


: ir 
Score and the preparation of research data for use by the Continental A 
Forces. 


The Chief of this unit is Maj 
15 Lieut. Avrum Н. Ben-Avi, 1s 
and 1st Lieut. Sol M. Roshal. 


or William M. Lepley, and the officer bagine er 
t Lieut. Maurice Deigh, 1st Lieut. Byron B. Harless, 


The officer personnel of this unit, headed b 


15е Lieut. John T. Cowles, 1st Lieut. John T. D: 
land. 


y Major Neil D. Warren, will ora 
ailey, and 1st Lieut. William A. McCle 


ПІ. AAF Personnel Distribut 
Psychological D 


à. Administering 


š in 
tests to returned combat Personnel to evaluate aptitude for certa! 
Special assignments, such as ins 


structor or administrative officer, as directed by the Com- " 
manding General, AAF, 


b. Interviewing, testing, 
hospitals to assis 
dividual. 


5 s in 
Оп concerning combat effectiveness of individuals, for use ! 
tion testing Procedures. 


flying, as these are re | 
е. Carrying out such additional research studies as the Commanding Genera’, 
AAF may direct, 


It is also the function of the Person 
forms of the AAF qualifying Examinati 


The Aviation Psychology Program in t 
is headed by Lt, Colonel Laurance F, Shaffe. 
are Major Merrill T. Roff and Captain Sid, 


cT e 
nel Distribution Command to prepa” 
on. 


he AAF Personnel Distribution Command 


ters 
T, and the officer personnel at Headquarter 
ney W. Bijou, 
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posite i i 

5 et scores, and are responsible for such specific research projects 

E validation of initial classification test scores, studies of leadership 
er research projects of this nature. j 


pao at the six stations may be listed as follows. Redistribution Station 
ict: Oui 8 New Jersey: Captain Clarke W. Crannell (Officer in Charge), and 
Beier Wick mA ee d Station No. 2, Miami Beach, Florida: Major 
Marquis de sod j cer in Charge), Captain William G. Mollenkopf, and 2nd Lieut. 
Mersill T ens s distribution Station No. 3, Santa Monica, California: Captain 
William ^ : inshead (Officer in Charge), 1st Lieut. Reuben Resnikoff, and 1st Lieut. 
Chistes id inue Redistribution Station No. 4, Santa Ana, California: Captain 
Tort R ^ чн (Ойсег їп Charge), 2nd Lieut. James F. Kamman, 1st Lieut. 
Binh ыы c» and {st Lieut. Malcolm J. Williams. Redistribution Station No. 5. 
Captain ні orth Carolina: Captain Frederick B. Davis (Officer in Charge), and 
for cue ws E. Murphy. (Asan additional function, Captain Davis is responsible 
Eu pns new forms of the AAF Qualifying Examination.) Redistribution Station, 
, North Carolina: 1st Lieut. John P. Carlson. 


of Fon анн Hospitals. Psychologists in the Convalescent Hospitals 

Sarees B ersonnel Distribution Command are assigned to the Psychological 

counselli ranch and are responsible for orienting, interviewing, testing an 
selling returned combat personnel to assist in the planning of appropriate 


conval iviti indivi i 
nm escent activities for each individual and as an aid to medical treatment, 
esearch in these areas. 


ы pci stations and the officer personnel assigned to them are listed below: 
Charge) jn Hospital, Bowman Field, Kentucky: Captain Glen L. Heathers (Officer in 
Hemphill Pee Robert L. Clougherty, ist Lieut. Paul R. Diller, 2nd Lieut. John K. 
Clarence x nd Lieut. Joseph J. Johnston, 2nd Lieut. John F. MacNaughton, 2nd Lieut. 
Colored faces and WO (JG) Clark J. Kujawsky. Convalescent Hospital, Ft. Logan, 
aughn P t. Colonel Hermann O. Schmidt (Officer in Charge), Captain Franklin C. 

F. Ax 7 an Lieut. Orval R. Johnston, ist Lieut. William M. Wise, 2nd Lieut. Albert 
Keller nd Lieut. Dwane R. Collins, 2nd Lieut. George J. Fortune, 2nd Lieut. Robert J. 

| Ар] and 2nd Lieut. Ralph M. Rust. Convalescent Hospital Miami Beach, Florida: 
EE E. Super (Officer in Charge), Captain Chester W. Grochola, 2nd Lieut. 
Lieut, р W. Darlington, 2nd Lieut. Louis Delman, 2nd Lieut. Arthur L. Irion, 2nd 
Berg. i H. Lawrence, 2nd Lieut. Leslie L. Martin, 1st Lieut. Daniel D. Rayles- 
New York Hd Lieut. Frederick С. Tice. Convalescent Hospital, Plattsburg Barracks, 
lab Deut rds Edward I. Strongin (Officer in Charge), Captain Harry O. Ellison, 
and 2nd ay ecil C. Stewart, 2nd Lieut. David H. Jenkins, ist Lieut. Herbert L. Rooney, 
Travis там А. J. Schmitt. Convalescent Hospital, Santa Ana, California: Major Lee E. 
leut uh сег in Charge), 1st Lieut. Theron C. Bird, 1st Lieut. Joseph C. Cole, 1st 
eit | illiam H. Lucio, 1st Lieut. John W. Stephens, 2nd Lieut. Thomas F. Bell, 2nd 
aad 3 sadore E. Farber, 2nd Lieut. Austin E. Grigg, 2nd Lieut. Dorothea E. Hilliard, 
nd Lieut. Joseph L. Woodruff. Convalescent Hospital, St. Petersburg, Florida: 


1 ^ 

ten George Forlano (Officer in Charge), Captain Stanley P. Berney, ist Lieut. 

in Brown, 2nd Lieut. Seymour Klebanoft, and 2nd Lieut. Eli A. Lipman. Con- 
V. McNeill (Officer in Charge), 


vale. ч 
Scent Hospital, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky: Major Harry 
ieut, Edward С. Brodie, 2nd Lieut. Robert Grice, 


d 2nd Lieut. Gerald R. Pascal. Convalescent 
Major Henry Obel (Officer in Charge), Captain 
1 ieut. Bert К. Sappenfield, 2nd 


leut, "n 9 
William В. Schrader, 2nd Lieut. William M. Wheeler, and 2nd Lieut. George J. 


isch: 
(овое: Convalescent Hospital, Camp Davis, North 
in Charge), 2nd Lieut. Garth J. Thomas, 2nd 
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Jini: i Я tter, 
" 2nd Lieut. Benjamin Willermann, 1st Lt. Francis A. Winiarz, and 2nd Lt. Julian B. Po 


В * "alescent 
Convalescent Hospital, Pawling, New York; 1st Lieut. Morton Deutsch. Convales 


$ 2nd 
Hospital, Cochran Field, Georgia; Major Nicholas Hobbs (Officer in Charge) and 2n 
Lieut. Thomas P, Gallagher, 


: 
IV. АДЕ School of Aviation Medicine. The Department of Psychology ! 


. А ie н holo- 
the AAF School of Aviation Medicine includes a number of Ay jation beer in 
gists who are responsible for the development of apparatus tests fo 


F areas* 
selection, classification, and proficiency measurement. Other ee the’ 
include the study of selection procedures and measurement of proficiency 


а E 5 ; E view 
area of aerial gunnery and studies of aircraft cockpit requirements with a 


Д the 
to improving the cockpit for ease, speed, and accuracy of responding to 
various instruments and controls. 


the 
The Department of Psychology is headed by Lt. Colonel Arthur W. Melton pe 
Aviation Psychologists in this Department are as follows: Captain Judson S. Bri 


E 5 ieut. 
Captain Jack Buel, Captain Glen Finch, Captain Moncrieff H. Smith, Jr., 1st Lie 
Joseph Weitz, and Dr. Roger B. Loucks, . 


AAF Letter 20-103 area 
a. Making 
Proficiency test 
information in the selection 
tional training, 
b. Devising and 


of Securing additi 
training, 


5 follows. 


P z Е ‚э : ords, 
available to commanding officers existing psychological test ГА 
scores, and training records, and advising concerning the use o 


h era- 
of personnel for lead crew and other special types of ope 


/or administering api 


К : юзе 
titude and/or Proficiency tests for the pure’ 
onal information to b 


З E ecial 
€ used in the Selection of personnel for sp 

с. Developing measures and/or colle: 
/or combat Crews to be used in evaluatin 


follows: Captain Howard D Hadley, 
1st Lieut. Wilse B. Webb. 
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* bomber crews. The Chief of the unit is Major Lewis B. Ward, and its officer 


personnel are as follows: Captain Marion H. Brown, Captain Philip H. Mitch- 
ell, ist Lieut. Frank E. Killian, and 1st Lieut. Philip Nogee. 

Headquarters, Third Air Force, Psychological Research Section, Office of the 
Surgeon. This, unit, under the direction of Major Clarence W. Brown, is 


responsible for research concerning crew formation, returnee utilization, and 


leadership. The officer personnel are: Major George F. Lehner, Captain 
Vernon J. Bentz, and Captain John J. DeMott, Jr. 
Headquarters, Fourth Air Force, Psychological Research Section, Office of the 


. Surgeon. This section is responsible for research on the selection, classification, 


and proficiency of night and two-engine fighter pilots in operational training. 
The Chief of this unit is Major Edwin E. Ghiselli, and the officer personnel are 
1st Lieut. Roger W. Heyns, 1st Lieut. Robert B. Payne, and 1st Lieut. John 
W. Thibaut. 

VI. Psychological Branch, Aero- Medical Laboratory, Air Technical Service 
Command. A unit of the Aviation Psychology Program has recently been 
activated at the Aero- Medical Laboratory. This unit is headed by Lt. Colonel 
Paul M. Fitts, Jr., and plans call for the assignment of a number of officers ' 
and enlisted men to this organization. The major mission of this unit is the 
Study of aviation equipment in relation to the personnel which use it. 

VII. Overseas Units. A number of units, entitled Aircrew Evaluation and 
Research Detachments, and several individuals have been assigned to overseas 
Air Forces on temporary duty for a number of months from the Aviation 
Psychology Program. These groups and individuals have been assigned spe- 
Cific responsibility for various areas of research and collection of combat in- 
formation for validation against selection and classification tests. Much 
Valuable information has been collected with regard to problems of combat 
duty and operations, and particularly with regard to the validation of initial 
selection and classification procedures against various measures of combat per- 
formance. 


Units have been assigned to the European Theater of Operations, the Mediterranean | 
"Theater of Operations, and the Pacific Ocean Areas, under the direction of Lt. Colonel 
A. Paul Horst, Major Neil D. Warren, and Major William M. Lepley, respectively. 
The officer personnel of these AERD's include: Major B. von H. Gilmer, Captain 
Leonard Berwick, Captain Jay R. Brick, Captain Stuart W. Cook, Captain Glen L. 
Heathers, Captain William F. Long, Captain William G. Mollenkopf, 1st Lieut. Avrum 
N. Ben-Avi, 1st Lieut. William W. Grings, 1st Lieut. Byron B. Harless and 1st Lieut. 
Sol M. Roshal. Approximately twenty-five enlisted men also served overseas with these 
Units. Individual officers who have served overseas as representatives of the Aviation 
Psychology Program are Colonel John C. Flanagan, Lt. Colonel Paul. M. Fitts, Jr» 
Major Philip H. DuBois, Captain Roger W. Russell, and 1st Lieut. Wilse В. Webb. 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS IN ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH 


It appears to be in point to summarize the foregoing discussion with regard 
and in research orientation of the Aviation Psy- 


to changes in organization у 
chology Program since its inception in July 1941. Itcan be gathered from previ- 


ous discussions that the scope of the Aviation Psychology Program in its re- 
Search orientation and operating services has enlarged broadly from its original 
aims of selection and classification for purposes of recommending assignments 
of individuals most likely to succeed in training, to include such areas of re- 
Search as proficiency, training, special assignments, combat validation, clinical 
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i iati i omitantly 
evaluations and testing, and studies of aviation equipment. Conc 


i i ional structure of the 

о euin DM ln dw of units to handle new research 

there are seven general пй һеа Biol 

subsuming the research purposes and area of the Aviation ice 

: Headquarters, Army Air Forces; Headquarters, AAF is ДЕ Ten 

E AAF Personnel Distribution Command; AAF School of в ae 
am Continental Air Forces; Aero-Medical Laboratory; and Overse: 


PERSONNEL 


х а гѕ аге 
At the present time, approximately two hundred commissioned office 


S. es D. ram. 
assigned as Aviation Psychologists in the AAF Aviation Psychology Prog 
There are approximately seven hundred and fif y 

have Bachelor's or Master's Degrees in the fi 


» and the other areas cited above. Efforts are being, н 
ment and evaluation of Proficiency in operat 
training and combat. Through the work of PRP (Combat Crew), E = 
the formation and designation of po a 
hese crews js followed into operatio 


her 
с Ocean Area to make furt 
mbat performance. 
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ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FOR THE ARMY 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 


STAFF, PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION 


Classification and Replacement Branch 
The Adjutant General's Office 


During 1943 and 1944 the Personnel Research Section of the Adjutant 
General's Office constructed over 140 achievements tests for use in the Army 
Specialized Training Program.* Approximately one million tests were given 
in а space of eighteen months to more than 150,000 trainees enrolled in ap- 
proximately 200 colleges and universities. Psychologists and educators have 
evinced considerable interest in this wartime venture in large-scale test con- 
struction for measuring achievement at the collegiate level. This article there- 
fore describes the purposes for which the tests were built, the circumstances 
which conditioned their character, the methods by which they were constructed 
and an evaluation of their effectiveness. 


1. Purpose of the Army Specialised Training Program (ASTP) 


The Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP) contracted with selected 
colleges and universities to provide training for enlisted men according to spe- 
cified courses and curricula in engineering, medicine, military government and 
Personnel psychology. The nation-wide testing program was instituted to 
evaluate the achievement of these students and to facilitate control of the 
content and quality of the instruction. Since institutions and instructors differ 
widely in their examining procedures and in the methods and content of their 
instruction, local grades would not be satisfactory. They do not provide the 
uniform yardstick necessary for measuring achievement of individual trainees 
enrolled in different training units throughout the country nor for comparing 
average achievement in the different units.T For these reasons, achievement 
tests, nation-wide in scope and objective in character, were required. 


2. The Personnel Responsible for the Achievement Testing Program 


While over-all policy and operation of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram was a function of the Army Specialized Training Division of Army 
Service Forces (later the School Division under the Director of Military 
Training, ASF), the work of developing and administering the achievement 
testing program was assigned to the Personnel Research Section of the Classi- 
fication and Replacement Branch of The Adjutant General’s Office. This office 
Serves the entire Army in а technical capacity and is responsible for con- 
structing, validating and standardizing Army personnel classification tests. 
(See “Personnel Research Section, AGO: Development and Current Status, 
Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 445-452.) . 

A special unit was organized within the Personnel Research Section to pre- 
pare tests for the AST program. This office constructed, published and dis- 


* In March of 1944, the ASTP was drastically reduced in size. Although achievement. 
testing has continued up to September 1945, the procedures described in this article refer 
primarily to the peak period from Sept. 143 through Feb. '44. 

я T Actually, the scores on the achievement tests were not allow 
in grading at the outset of the program. Later, instructors were permitte 
scores at their own discretion; uniform passing scores were never stipulated. 


ed to play any part 
d to use these 
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tributed all achievement tests employed in the program, and established d 
form procedures for administering and Scoring them and reporting on ша 
results. It also collected and compiled operational statistics on the tests, bu 
the responsibility for their interpretation and evaluation, and the direction 
of corrective measures where necessary, remained with the AST Division. 

The AST test construction unit consisted of a full time staff of subject- 
matter specialists and psychologists trained in test construction. This d 
was assisted by about 40 part-time consultants with experience in college teac 
ing in the fields for Which the tests were built.* 


3. The Testing Schedule 


The training program was divided into two phases. In the first or Men 
phase, all students were given the same courses. These corresponded to Hype 
physics, English, history an 
d or advanced phase. In d 
edicine, engineering, personne 
psychology and foreign languages and area studies. The basic phase consiste 
anced phase varied from one to 


four twelve-week terms, depending upon the nature of the specialty for which 


the trainee was being prepared, 
For practical reasons, only final examinations were constructed by the 
Personnel Research Section. These were built for all the courses in the baste 
phase and for each Course in the advanced phase which was common to severa 
curricula. In all, tests were required for about twenty different courses. Table 
I shows the Courses for which tests Were constructed and the number of forms 
of each test. 
The frequency of testing and of developing new tests was determined oy 
ini its were divided into cycles. Cycle I institutions Нева 
institutions in July, and cycle III institution 


ce 
as necessary to prom 
St every three months so that no 


r 5 
The introduction of these new form 
any tendency to “teach for the examination.” 


sultants, who had no 


В : : me 
i йү - ,Perience in building objective tests, beca 
highly proficient item-writers as a result оѓ“ 
T As new 


Basal ei institutions were brought int 
the “cycles. 
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үп throughout (except in the case of aural comprehension tests for foreign 
anguages) and outweighed the advantages that might, theoretically, have been 
Rel Ps the item type within the examination. Multiple choice items 
ovine oa be more adaptable and versatile than other types for framing 
ONIS ns differing widely in content and purpose. All test questions consisted 

stem" or "problem" with four alternative responses, only one of which 
could be considered correct. 


TABLE I 


List or AST ACHIEVEMENT TESTS AND NUMBER OF FORMS CONSTRUCTED 
June 1943-Mav 1945 
(Revised Forms Not Included) 
Number of 


ASTP Course Number Descriptive Title 
Chemistry | Forms 
Chemist d 2 i 61 Elementary College Chemistry, Term 1 7 
Chen ry 206; 62 Elementary College Chemistry, Term 2 T 
(i nid 4A Survey Elementary College Chemistry 2 
Ch istry 401 Qualitative Analysis 2 
emistry 402 Quantitative Analysis 2 
gineering Drawing 
bol 11-61 Elementary Engineering Drawing 5 
glish 111; 11-61, 12- 
Ree 13-63 Composition and Reading Comprehension 7 
ce Study 755-56, 
‚58 Chinese Aural Comprehension 1 
French Aural Comprehension 2 
German Aural Comprehension 3 
Italian Aural Comprehension 2 
Japanese Aural Comprehension 2 
Russian Aural Comprehension 3 
G Spanish Aural Comprehension 2 
ography 163, Term 1; 
^ M Physical Geography 6 
graphy 163, Term 2 Economic Geography 4 
ography 61 Political Geography 1 
Ho 133 Survey American History 1492-present E 
‘story 133, Term 1 American History 1492-1865 2 
Tigger 133, Term 2 American History 1865-1917 2 
Story 133, Term 3 American History 1917-present 2 
athematics 11 Survey of Arithmetic, High School Algebra and 
Math : Plane Geometry 2 
ematics 12 *Algebra and Trigonometry (Level 1) 2 
athematics 406; 61 College Algebra and Trigonometry (Level 2) 6 
athematics 407 Analytic Geometry 5 
athematics 62 Analytic Geometry and Introduction to Calculus 3 
athematics 408; 63 Differential and Integral Calculus 8 
athematics 4A Survey of College Algebra, Trigonometry, Analyt- 
Math г ic Geometry, and Calculus 3 
h lematics 401 Advanced Calculus 5 
ysics 11 *Mechanics (Level 1) 2 


* : 
Tests designated as level 1 are at a simpler level than those tests covering same 


Sub; А 
bject matter and designated as level 2. 
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Physics 12 *Electricity (Level 1) 2 
Physics 13 *Heat, Sound and Light (Level 1) 1 
Physics 304; 61 Mechanics (Level 2) 7 
Physics 305; 63 Heat, Sound, and Light (Level 2) 8 
Physics 306; 62 Electricity 8 
Physics 4A Survey of Mechanics, Electricity and Heat, 

Sound, and Light 3 
Mechanics 401 Advanced Mechanics 6 
Plane Surveying 078 Principles and Methods of Surveying 2 
Psychology 605 Tests and Measurements 2 
Psychology 610 Statistics 2 
Psychology 620 Social 1 
Psychology 631 Occupations and Vocations 2 


In all cases, standard machine scorable answer sheets were used. The cori 
formula for all tests was simply the number of right answers; part scores 0 


H : - H 15 
weighted scores were never used. This was done primarily to reduce the poss! 
bility of errors in scoring. + 


5. How ASTP Tests Were Constructed " 
In order to produce tests which may be administered by relatively inexpert* 
enced persons, scored rapidly and easily, and still yield valid and reliable re- 
sults when given on a large scale at different institutions, extreme care à" 
precision must be exercised in construction. Moreover, since the use of objec- 
tive tests had never before been demande 
Such scope, and were con 
felt a professional obligation to produce in 
form of test as fair a trial as possible. 


A. Test Plan. The construction of each test began with a test plan which 


It would have been desirable to Pl? 
sure 


H H E 
ourse objectives or expected outer 
€ subject-matter content of the sylla 


jective. In formulating test plans, 3 
nalysis of the text books al 
the local course outlines, and Ben 
regularly supplied by the train! 


Research Section during the first few months of the РГО” 


* See footnote p. 555. 
] As a matter of fact, i 
that the correlation between “ 
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The length of the test was conditioned by the fact that each testing period 
lasted only two days, and most trainees took six tests within that time. The 
average test could therefore not consume more than two hours. However, the 
average item in a social science test requires less time than the average item 
in a physical science or mathematics test. Moreover, the physical sciences and 
mathematics courses were considered by the ASTD to be the more important 
phases of instruction. Consequently, a time limit of approximately two hours 
Was set for the mathematics and physical science tests, and a limit of approxi- 
mately one and a half hours for the social science tests. 

Since it was decided that these tests should be of the “work-limit” variety, 
the number of items in each was limited to that which almost all trainees could 
finish within the specified time limit. This was determined empirically from 
reports by training units, stating the number of trainees who finished each test 
Within specified time limits, short of the maximum allowed, and also the num- 
ber who failed to finish within the maximum time limit. On the basis of this 
evidence 50 to 65 items were found practicable for mathematics tests, 50 to 60 
for advanced mechanics, 60 to 90 for the less advanced physical science courses, 
and 90 to 125 items for tests in English, history and geography. 

All test plans were reviewed by representatives of the Army Specialized 

raining Division to insure conformity with the prescribed course outline. 

B. Writing and Review of Test Items. With some exceptions,* all items were 
written in the Personnel Research Section, either by permanent staff members 
9L by expert consultants. Although textbooks were used as general guides, as 
Indicators of questions, and as references in checking accuracy, particular care 
was taken to avoid phrasing items in textbook terms or basing them on the 
Particular point of view or emphasis of any given text. 

All items were given a preliminary review by test technicians and consult- 
ants, working in collaboration. Each item was reviewed not only for its techni- 
Cal soundness but also for its significance in contributing to the measurement 
ОЁ the test's objectives. In addition, items were carefully checked by the test 
technician for conformity with the principles that govern the construction of 
Valid multiple-choice items: the posing of a central problem, plausibility of dis- 
tractors, clarity and economy of phrasing, the complete absence of irrelevant 
Clues to the correct answer, such as length of correct alternative, grammatical 
Construction, homogeneity of alternatives, etc. "AM 

The chief aim of these preliminary reviews was the improvement of individ- 
ual items—of which approximately twice as many were constructed for each test 
as were required. The complete set of preliminary items were mimeographed in 
test form and then sent to two or three expert consultants for further review. 

he consultants were requested to examine each item for the following at- 
tributes: the incontestable accuracy of the correct answer and the equally 105 
Contestable inaccuracy of the other alternatives; the clarity and precision of 
technical language employed in stating each item; the appropriateness of the 
item to the course level. Moreover, each reviewer was requested to take the 
test and record his answers to each question. This procedure compelled t б 
reviewer to scrutinize each item realistically and closely as a problem he himse д 

ad to solve. Faults which had otherwise escaped notice were clearly reveale 

Y this means. 


When the reviewers returned the trial tests with their comments, the criti- 
ms taken from tests built by 


* : 1 í 
These exceptions consisted of a small number of ite: si 1 
versities for the 


field test construction centers, established in selected colleges and uni | 
Purpose of supplementing the pool of items prepared by Personnel Research Section. 
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cisms were collated, the poorer items weeded out, and the more useful ong 
revised when necessary. The final set of items for each test was keyed M 
standard scoring key and rechecked both before and after printing. Prior E 
being printed, however, the test was once more administered to an expert M. 
sultant who had not previously taken it. The scoring of his answer sheet pr T 
vided a final check. This rather elaborate procedure was introduced because A 
perience with the very early tests showed that the combined judgment of Ms A 
more subject-matter experts was required to produce items of unequivocal а 
curacy. К 
C. Ilem Analyses. The preparation of the tests for the January 1944 -— 
period was complicated by the introduction of item analyses. This was e 
chiefly to improve the reliabilities of some of the tests—which at first had bee ү 
unsatisfactory. In some cases, tests had been too difficult because the limita- 
tions imposed by the accelerated nature of the courses had not been fully RE 
preciated; in other cases, the indefiniteness of course outlines had led to t^ 
inclusion of items on topics not covered by a majority of instructors. Moreover 
empirical confirmation of the judgment of test-constructors and reviewers aa 
needed concerning tests (particularly in the fields of English and history) M 
the material tended to be controversial and where items might reflect the bia 


cs H tut Н е 
and personal taste of the test-technician. Objectivity requires more than th 
intention to be objective. 


In order to secure item a 


a measure of item difficulty and to show 
nate between the 27% of the sample w 


lowest scores, nd 

„these ‹ ed al judgments in selecting а 
revising items for inclusion in the final form of the test. Copies of the x 
t to selected instructors in ASTP units througho 


сей 
efully guarded by regulations enfor re 
unit, Testing conditions ie 
anual of directions distrib 
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and curriculum for each test administered. These distributions were combined 
into national frequency distributions, from which national means, standard 
deviations, and estimates of reliability were derived. For comparison with these 
National results, mean raw scores were computed for each institution by subject, 
term and curriculum. Since variations in mean achievement from institu- 
tion to institution might be considered in part a function of variations in the 
рше of the men, allowance had to be made for this factor. Accordingly, dis- 
ч ions of standard scores made by trainees on the Army General Classifica- 
i Test were submitted by each institution separately by term and curriculum 

hese distributions were combined and analyzed parallel with the achievement 
test results to yield national and local means. The results of the program were 
Summarized each month and transmitted to the AST Division where the actual 
comparison and evaluation of individual units was made. 


7. Validity and Reliability of Tests 

dt educational achievement test is valid to the extent that it discovers how 
са h the student has learned in the course he has completed. „Тһе validity of 
à onal achievement tests designed to evaluate training effectiveness depends 
2 the uniformity of such training. 1f instruction differs from class to class 
Sia tie to institution an examination valid for one must necessarily be. 
br id for others. Uniformity is conditioned by: (a) clearly stated objectives 
Үш of instruction—well defined "expectations of behavior ; (b) syllabi 
and d are definite, complete, and clear enough to be followed by all instructors 
whi esigned to achieve specific objectives; (c) circumstances of instruction 

hich permit prescribed course outlines to be followed and stated objectives to 

€ attained. 

None of these conditions was consistently present throughout the AST pro- 
En In the beginning, courses Were not always precisely defined either in 
Were of broad objectives or in the details of content. And even where these 
е clearly stated there were instructors who considered them as adv А 
d than mandatory. In general, where content had crystallized bu 
Va Бе or tradition, as in mathematics and the physical sciences, there was little 
Pu m while the courses in English, history and geography, where the con- 
for Ing influence of custom has not been strong, were largely lacking in ae 
ie mity. The difficulty of matching test content to instruction in suc 

ircumstances was reflected in the instructor's comments on the tests pro- 
Uced during this period. It was evident that these early tests were generally 
Unsatisfactory. 
à In the next period three things were done to effect a closer relation between 
est and instruction: (a) course outlines were revised and made more definite; 
(b) the item analyses referred to above Were instrumental in isolating the core 
У! essential content common to all training units; (c) preliminary forms of tests 
it Те reviewed by instructors whose comments were used in the selection О 
ems for the final forms. а 
ma) Soon as these three remedial measures had taken effect, there pe 
Marked change in instructor evaluations. The later tests were judged to be 
Much better matched with the courses aS taught and to be more highly satts- 
Seal measures of student achievement. It was also reported that these later 
Sts correlated highly with student performance throughout the course. 


* 

d. These reports were confirmed by statistical analyses. One such. study (made per 

(9 tiod when achievement test scores could not be used in determining course Bed 
n 600 term 1 trainees showed correlations from .53 to .64 between instructors 


“ul { 
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These improvements were also reflected in higher test reliabilities. Esti- 
mates of reliability of the early tests in such courses as English, geography, а 
chemistry had been low. After instruction had become more standardized, à 
better matching between test and course had been effected, there were mark d 
improvements in reliability. The following estimates are typical of later form 
of the ASTP standardized tests. 


Course No. of Items park 
Chemistry 75-90 .85-.90 
English 90-115 .75-.85 
Geography 125 .80-.85 
History 95-100 .80-.90 
Mathematics 50-65 .80-.85 
Physics 70-80 .. ,80-.90 


It is interesting to note that Whereas mathematics tests of 50 items cor” 
sistently yielded reliability estimates of approximately .85, twice as many iem 
were required to achieve equivalent reliability for the geography tests. The oi 
planation again lies in the nature of the syllabi for these courses and their trà e 
tional content. For similar reasons the English tests, despite their gren. 
length, frequently failed to yield reliabilities as high as those for the short 
tests in mathematics, physics or chemistry. 


8. Conclusions 

The experience gained in the ASTP t 
lated conclusions. 

1, National achievement testing programs are not likely to succeed ие 

aching emphases are standardized throughout all part! \ 


à Fo 
esting program points toward two 


eus of 


ational achievem меу“ 
hi 


tems in such n 1 
ent tests must pertain to a пис 
course content selected because it į n 
С ient 5 funda indi rac 
ing the objectives decided upon. en andiindispensable fo 


mathematics, physics, ar 
3 rescribed curricula permitte latio? 
were consistently lower, Moreover, intercorre ctor 
ntercorrelations between instr"! 


ee rež 
it is of interest t ; 1 st sco 
were found to correlate 1 t to note that the national achievement te des 


гс 
© test specially designed by the Personnel Rese 
: 2, X-3) and combined achieverme?! y, | 
Physics, and mathematics) was .74, whirens tit comparable corte 
i igni ver: 45 to .55. d 
results parallel closely those reported for the Navy Vid оте by Crawford [5 
Burnham in the May, 1945 issue of the Psychological Bulletin, 


ji ' > . 4, 
Ё 


> 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST CONSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH 
IN THE BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL: 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BASIC TEST 
BATTERY FOR ENLISTED 

PERSONNEL . 


STAFF OF THE TEST AND RESEARCH SECTION 
Training, Standards and Curriculum Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 


of D Test and Research Section, Standards and Curriculum Division, Bureau 
S aval Personnel, is responsible for developing and officially approving psy- 

ological and educational tests for use in the Navy's personnel and training 
руаш», and for conducting research on problems of placement and training 
{ naval personnel. The first report of this series, in the Psychological Bulletin 
or July 1945,1 outlined the program and accomplishments of the Test and 

esearch Section. This report deals with the development of the United States 
can, Basic Test Battery for enlisted personnel, and with its use in selecting 
Erud personnel for technical naval training and in classifying them for naval 
Battery A subsequent report will deal with the validation of the Basic Test 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE Basic Test BATTERY 


In 1942, in most of the recruit training programs, à battery of tests was used 


Ог selecting recruits for the enlisted Naval Training Schools where they were 
Iman, Gunner's 


t i . * " 
Tagg for such naval ratings as Electrician $ Mate, Fire Control: 
ate, Torpedoman, Quartermaster, and Signalman. Included in the old bat- 


tery of tests were a General Classification Test, and tests of mechanical apti- 
radio code, and English. Studies of 


ude, arithmetical computation, spelling, nglis itu 
n ese tests, made in 1942, showed that they were not effective in meeting the 
сейв of the Navy. New tests for selection of recruits for training were required. 
a Early in 1943, a Test Construction Group was established in the Standards _ 
nd Curriculum Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel to develop a coordi- 


nated Program of constructing and validating selection and classification tests. 


ter a Research Group was established. я 
Sea n cooperation with personnel from a Project of the National Defense Re- 
А tch Committee, the staff of the Test Construction Group determined that 
i tests of general verbal ability, mechanical aptitude and arithmetical reason- 
ng ability would be desirable. In view of the expansion in billets requiring the 


pp stery of a great deal of mechanical skill and information, tests of reading кай 
уа Єсһапїса! and electrical knowledge were also considered to have potential 
ue. At that time, tests of spelling, radio code aptitude, and English were 
*ld to be of less value for immediate inclusion in a basic battery. Late in 


апиагу 1943, work was begun on the development of the following tests: 
General Classification Test, with sections on sentence completion, analogies and 


Opposites, 
Reading Test, 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test, 
chanical Aptitude Test, with sections 
sion, and surface development, 


1 Psychol 3 - к 5 d 
logical Testing and Research in the Bureau 
rudi 1. Bull. 1945, 42, 433—144. 


ауу? Test and Research Section. Psycho m 


Ui» “Beep ea 


ч 


оп block counting, mechanical comprehen- 4 
i 
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i i electrical information 
Mechanical Knowledge Test, with sections on mechanical and electrica 
and mechanical and electrical tool relationships. 


P d and 
By the end of March 1943 the experimental forms had been been у sae 
administered to a selected sample of recruits in each of six ~~ _ A E Sil 
tions. On the basis of statistical analyses, the above liste: godes " Шеге 
and ready for routine administration in June 1943. ср вана 
aptitude, spelling and radio code aptitude were added to the За е, 
The original five tests, commonly yielding SIX scores, are now a : con Edition 
standard forms each, the latter three tests in two forms each. | dimths Ge 
of six tests of the Basic Test Battery has also been prepared, inc. uc al Aptitude 
eral Classification Test, Arithmetical Reasoning Test, —— Clerical 
Test, Mechanical Knowledge Test, Electrical Knowledge Test, an "Test Bate 
Aptitude Test. Descriptions of the Basic Test Battery and the Basic 


tery (Fleet Edition) follow. 
DESCRIPTION oF Basic Test BATTERY 


, imit 
Number Time 2 m 
of Items? in Mint 


otal 
Name and Description of Test Part Total Part E 
Test Test Test 3 
GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST 100 
Part 1 Sentence Completion 30 10 
Consists of a series of 
which is followed by 
The task is to select t 
sentence. 
Part 2 Opposites 


Consists of a series of terms, each of which is followed 
by five other terms. The problem is to select from 
among the five terms the one which is most nearly 
Opposite in Meaning to the first term in the list, 
Part 3 Analogies 


40 15 
Consists of a series of incom 


incomplete sentences, each of 
five possible completing terms. 
he correct term to complete the 


30 8 


READING TEST 


25 
30 
Consists of a series of Passages about material related 
to Navy life, each of which is followed by a number of 
multiple choice responses. The task is to select for 
each test item the best response from five, 
ARITHMETICAL REASONING TEST ч 


30 
Consists of a number of problems in arithmetic, Each 
Y five possible answers. The task 


ct answer to each Problem, 


Standard 
* Norms on all tests and part tests have been established in terms of Navy 
Scores whe 


A А dic of 
re the mean is assigned a value of 50 and the standard deviation a value 


. 
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Number Time Limit 
of Items in Minutes 
Name and Description of Test Part Total Part Total 
Test Test Test Test 
MECHANICAL APTITUDE TEST 129 34 
Part 1 Block Counting 45 6 
Consists of a stack of blocks, some of which are let- 
tered. The task is to count the number of blocks 
which touch each lettered block. 
Part 2 Mechanical Comprehension 44 20 
Each item presents an illustration of a mechanical 
situation. The task is to answer correctly a question 
about each situation. 
Part 3 Surface Development 40 8 
Consists of a series of flat patterns, each of which can 
be folded up to make a solid object, a picture of which 
is also shown. The task is to match certain lines in the 
flat pattern with the corresponding edges in the pic- 
ture of the solid object. 
MECHANICAL KNOWLEDGE TEST 135 a 
art 1 Tool Relationships 
Electrical 25 © 
Месһапїса1 90 8 
Each item consists of onc numbered picture followed 
by three lettered pictures in lines. Each picture shows 
Some tool or piece of apparatus. The task is to desig- 
nate the lettered picture which is most cloesly associ- 
ated with the numbered picture at the beginning of 
the Jine. Some of the items are pictures of electrical 
equipment, the others of mechanical equipment. 
Part 2 Information 
Electrical Se u 
: Mechanical 45 ы 


Each item consists of a question to which four answers 
are given, The task is to pick the correct answer for 
the question. Some of the items refer to mechanical 
information, the others to electrical information. 


The following raw scores are most commonly ob- 


tained from the test: 
a. Electrical Score (60) 
Tool Relationships plus Information 
b. Mechanical Score (75) 
Tool Relationships plus Information 
с. Tool Relationships Score (55) 
Electrical plus Mechanical 
d. Information Score (80) 
* Electrical plus Mechanical 


a 
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Number Time Limit 
of Items in Minutes 


tal 
Name and Description of Test Part Total Part Tol 5 

Test Test Test Te 
CLERICAL APTITUDE TEST 213 


For each item the task is to insert one word into a 
group of four alphabetized words in such a position 


Part 1 Alphabetizing 55 4 
that the five words will be in alphabetical order. 
5 


Part 2. Name Checkin g 83 


Each item consists of a pair of names. The task is to 
determine whether or not the two names in each pair 
are identical in form, spelling and punctuation. 


Part 3 Number Checking 


Each item consists of a pair of numbers. The task is to 
determine whether or not the two numbers in e 
pair are identical, 


75 4 


ach 


50 


Each item consists of five words, one of which is mis- 


spelled. The task is to sele 


13 

SPELLING TEST 12 
ct the misspelled word. 

30 


RADIO CODE TEST 150 


disc with International 
Morse Code characters recorded thereon, 


USES or THE Basic Tg: T BATTERY 


Р ; ted 
the Basic Test Battery h ion of enlis 
personnel for Navy schools. y nas been for selectio 


VY. The test scores made to the 
Twarded every two weeks 


S оп! 
maries are prepared each m 


А 
M 
ғ 
A тої! 
: - Cutting scores on one or. 
of the tests (scores below which Success in school is Manabe to be unlikely? 


_ 
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DESCRIPTION or Basic Test BATTERY (FLEET EDITION) 


sted Time Limit in Minutes 
Number of Items Suggested Time Limit in Minu 


in Each Test For Each Test For Each Book 


Name and Description of Test? 


BOOK ONE » 
Directions 3 
Electrical Knowledge Test 45 10 
Mechanical Knowledge Test 45 10 
(minus verbal items) 
General Classification Test 70 30 
(minus opposites items) 
BOOK TWO 5 
Directions 3 
Mechanical Aptitude Test 50 20 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test 30 35 
BOOK THREE d 
Clerical Aptitude Test 250 i 


Showing the mean, standard deviation, and range on each test made by recruits 
* each Naval Training Center and by the total recruit population. Compari- 
ons may thus be made between the recruits at different Naval Training Centers 
or the same period and for different times of the year. This information may be 


‚ Used by a number of Navy activities in planning and evaluating their programs. 


Tables I and II illustrate for the General Classification Test, Form 2, the types 
ol summaries prepared. 

A third use of the Basic Test Battery is at advanced classification centers 
and aboard ship where test scores on one or more of the tests are taken into con- 
Sideration in the assignment of men to billets or stations. For example, test 
Scores of 55 or more on the General Classification Test are considered desirable 

or Gun Captains. All candidates for submarine service are required to have a 
Score of 50 or above on the General Classification Test. : 


TABLE I 


Test BATTERY (General Classification Test, Form 2) 


Na 
VY STANDARD SconEs ON BASIC 
THE PERIOD JANUARY 1944 


ADE By RECRUITS AT NAVAL TRAINING CENTERS FOR 
THROUGH FEBRUARY 1945 


Station M с Range 
A ám 49.13 10.49 21-76 
E 108,796 51.45 9.87 21-16 
S 287,923 51.21 11.15 “16 
D 178,328 50.56 10.05 21-16 

E 117,730 48.70 10.68 21- 
All Stations 776,884 50.49 10.64 21-16 


orresponding test of Basic Test 


; 1 
rcs for each test are of the same type as for c 

ery. E. 
Ti E. М d time limits 
onl Time limits for the separate tests in Boo 


у. The subjects are timed on each book asa whole. 
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TABLE II 1 
sification 
TREND IN Navy STANDARD Scores ох Basic Test Battery (General won 
Test, Form 2) MADE pv RECRUITS AT ALL NAVAL TRAINING CENTERS BY MO) 
JANUARY 1944 THROUGH FEBRUARY 1945 


Month N M с Range 

кл 88,320 48.22 10.59 ns 
February 62,298 48.99 10.37 2 76 
March 84,426 49.48 10.65 21 we 
April 81,898 50.07 10.55 ee 
May 96,161 51.00 10.64 л. 
June 68,741 53.38 10.31 Ts 
July 47,335 54.42 10.52 d 
August 33,932 52.68 10.44 D 
September + 52,109 51.26 10.56 1 
October 35,105 50.32 10.35 21- D 
November 28,302 49.66 10.10 e 
December 33,139 49.01 10.13 21-7 

1945 зй 
January 31,997 49.34 10.21 22- 
February 33,121 49.92 10.53 21-16 


ANALYSES OF THE Basic TEST BATTERY 


^ inter-. 
» development of norms, validity studies, its 
correlation studies, and factor analyses, The results of some of these st 
are summarized below, 
Item Analyses.5 


liminary forms were selecte 


de by persons who ae each 
tal score made by persons who selected < 


7 ite 
altogether, A satisfactory 


a. a reasonable nu 
b. a mean score 


mber of omissions, 
made by those selecting the Correct response which was highe 
the total mean score, and 


r than 


C. a set of efficient distracting responses, 


On the basis of the item analyses, each of the i 
or retained as originally tated, and Form 1 of the b, 
On Forms 2 and 3 of all tests, and on the Fleet Edition of the Basic Test 
tery, with the exception of the Clerical A 


: ma 
Ptitude Test, item analyses were 
by comparing the upper and lower quarters, 


: ised 
tems was rejected, rev 


ruse: 
attery was prepared fo Bat 


Knowledge Test. 
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Time Limit Study.’ For the determination of the optimum time limits, the 
preliminary form of each test was administered to a carefully selected sample 
р of recruits іп a Naval Training Station. Three experimental time 
to a wW vg used for each test or part test: а long time limit which was thought 
zh sut cient to permit nearly all recruits to attempt every item, and two 

orter time limits. The procedure was to call “Mark” at the end of the briefest 


TABLE III 
Es 
TIMATED RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF Basic Test BATTERY BASED UPON Dara 
OBTAINED FROM ROUTINE ADMINISTRATION TO RECRUITS 


Т T " Reliability Coefficients 
Estimated Reliability Coefficients Based on Data for Two 


Name of Test 
$ “mess 
Based on Data for Single Form Forms of the Same Test 


G Form 1 Form 2 Form З Forms 1&2 Forms2 &3 
eneral Classification Test .91 (200)** .95 (200) .96 (250) .90 (450) .93 (500) 


Reading Test "в (200) .89 (200) .87 (250) -72 (450) -81 (500) 
rithmetical Reasoning 
Test 86 (200) .88 (200) .90 (250) -82 (450) .86 (500) 


Mechanical Aptitude Test .95 (200) .95 (200) .95 (200) .88 (250) .87 (500) 
echanical Knowledge 


Test .90 (200) .92 (200) .91 (200) -87 (250) -86 (500) 
(Mechanical Score) 
аша Knowledge 
est ова (200) .89 (200) .82 (200) -78 (250) .83 (500) 
cu electrical Score) 
Spiral Aptitude Test — .91 (780) .95 (400) + -86 (400) 
Red ling Test .85 (780)ї .91 (400) 7 .73 (400) ^ 
adio Code Test .88 (470) tt 


* 
Spearman-Brown Formula used to estimate reliability from odd-even test correla- 


Hons except as noted. 
: ‘Figures in parentheses represent the num 
Reliability coefficients computed by Ki 
P; tt Spearman-Brown Formula used to estimate re 
art I and Part II. 


ber of cases in the sample used. 
er-Richardson Formula #21. 
liability from correlation between 


ae limit and have recruits mark their papers to indicate progress. Then fur- 
her time was allowed, and again the subjects were asked to stop and mark their 
ome The third limit was arrived at by another extension of time. Scores on 
3i ü first and second time limits were correlated with the maximal score obtained 
Б 4 the longest time limit was reached. The proportion of recruits completing 
ti ch test or part test within the various time limits was also determined. Final 

me limits for each test were determined on the basis of the following criteria: 


a. the time limit with a high correlation of scores with those scores received under the 


Maxi г 
aximum time limits, E dall of 
Я b. a time limit at which approximately fifty per cent of the subjects attempted ail o 
€ items 
€. a time limit for which there was a well-balanced distribution of scores. 


Test Reliabilities. Test reliabilities for Forms 1, 2, and 3 of the original five 
Similar studies have been done for 


eS 
This section refers to the original five tests. 
d Radio Code Test. 


F 
9rm 1 of the Clerical Aptitude Test, Spelling Test, ап! 
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dd- 
tests have been determined by the split-half method. Total оваа 
numbered items and for even-numbered items on a test were vo va Prophet 
resulting coefficients of correlation corrected by the Spearman- m. t and Spell 
Formula. Reliabilities for these tests, for the Clerical Aptitude ie ied by Di 
ing Test, and for all tests of the Fleet Edition have also been calcu a inia tet 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 221. In each of the samples used in determ ume 
reliability, the mean and standard deviation of the distribution My me The 
the corresponding figure for the national recruit population at the time. 
reliabilities of the tests are shown in Tables III and IV. 


TABLE IV 


том) BASED 
DATA on Test RELIABILITY OF THE Basic Test BATTERY (FLEET EDITION) 
ON RECRUIT PERFORMANCE ON TESTS 


ч Я 
Correlation Coefficients ago 
H Tests of Form 1 of Basic 2 € М 
Coefficients 26 „а Сот 
7 Fleet Edition) a 
od ты Basic Test Battery Battery ( 


а 1 of 
Fi т) parable Tests from Form 
(Fleet Edition) Form 1* sis Tesi Balle? 


Estimated. Reliability 


General Classification Test -90 (500)** .84 (500) 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test -717 (500) .86 (500) 
Mechanical Aptitude Test .88 (500) ‚74 (500) 
Mechanical Knowledge Test -87 (500) .64 (500) 
Electrical Knowledge Test +79 (500) , .66 (500) 
Clerical Aptitude Test -96 (400) .78 (400) 


* Reliability coefficients com 


puted by Kuder-Richardson Formula #21. 
** Figures in parentheses re 


present number of cases in sample used. 


Development of Norms. 
tests were obtained from th 
lation. The sample from each N 


rms 
n all the tests might be comparable, the i 
ave been established in terms of Navy Stan 


est assigned a Navy Standard Score value 0 
and the standard deviation a value of 10. 


à i 
t read or to solve problems calling for arithme 
nical or clerical aptitude. 


o 
Intercorrelations and Factor Analyses. Table VI presents the results of E: - 
intercorrelation studies. Data for the first of these studies, on Form 1, хех маі 
tained from a representative sample population of 500 recruits from all on 
Training Stations from July to October 1943. Data for the second study 
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Form 2, were collected from a sample of recruits from all Naval Training Sta- 
tions in April 1944. The degree to which each sample studied was representa- 
tive of the corresponding national recruit population is indicated by the follow- 
ing comparisons on the General Classification Test: 


General Classification Test 


J 
Form 1 M 9 н 
Sample Population 47.50 10.21 500 
Total Recruit Population 48.10 10.88 25,000 
Form 2 
Sample Population 50.13 10.53 933 
Total Recruit Population 50.07 10.55 81,898 


Both the intercorrelation studies and the factor analyses reveal that all the 
з have some elements in common. The intercorrelations, as can be noted in 
able VI, range from .33 between the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical 


TABLE V 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN TEST SCORES AND AGE AND TEST SCORES AND 
ScuooL GRADE COMPLETED, FOR Basic Test BATTERY: ALL TESTS 


Correlation Coefficients 


Test Test Score Test Score with Highest 
with Age School Gråde Completed 
G (N =906) (N =908) M c 
eneral Classification Test .10 .65 50.1 10.6 
Reading Test 02 .58 51.0 11.7 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test .12 S1 50.0 11.6 
Mechanical Aptitude Test = 02 52 50.4 10.3 
echanical Knowledge Test 
" (Mechanical Score) .30 .39 52.1 ^ 11:2 
Mechanical Knowledge Test 
(Electrical Score) .19 .56 50.8 10.4 
Clerical Aptitude Test —.09 65 50.3 9.2 
Spelling Test .06 .53 50.1 9.9 
Radio Code Test .05 AL 52.3 10.9 
ge — — .02 26.1 6.7 
— .02 — 10.2 2.3 


Highest School Grade Completed 


Score), Form 2 and the Spelling Test, Form 1, to .85 between Reading Test, 


Form 2, and General Classification Test, Form 2. The lowest group of inter- 
Correlations are between the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical Score) 
9n the one hand, and the Clerical Aptitude Test, Spelling Test, and Radio Code 


est on the other. 
tests of the Basic Test Battery, 


th Two factor analyses have been done on the e 
€ first on the tests of Form 1, the second on Form 2 of the original tests plus 


Orm 1 of Clerical Aptitude Test, Spelling Test, and Radio Code Test. The 
results of the second analysis will be summarized briefly. 


Four factors were found. Factor A isa general intellectual factor, Factor B a special- 
d D are not clearly defined. Other 


i S PRAE д 
zed mechanical information factor, and Factors Can 
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TABLE VI 


A 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG TESTS OF THE Basic Test BATTERY Basen on DAT 
OBTAINED FROM ROUTINE ADMINISTRATION TO REcRUITS* 


Navy Standard 


Vari- Score 

pest ое B C DEF с н I M с 
General Classification 

Form 1 A .81 .69 .60 49 „53 47.50 10.21 

Form 2 -85 .79 .69 .57 .73 .68 .68 .61 5013 10.53 
Reading 

Form 1 B .69 .56 46 .51 45.00 10.00 

Form 2 177 .67 53 .68 .64 .63 .51 5115 1161 
Arithmetical Reasoning 

Form 1 С 61 41 47 45.00 9.95 

Form 2 -69 .53 .68 .64 .58 .51 49.900 11.62 


Mechanical Aptitude 
Form 1 D 


55 .53 4800 10.31 
Form 2 


61 .69 .65 48 40 50,51 1028 


Mechanical Knowledge 
(Mechanical) 
Form 1 E 


л 10.55 
Form 2 oy 


75 .36 .33 34  s232 1119 


Mechanical Knowledge 
(Electrical) 


Form 1 F e 
48.00 4 
Form 2 55 5445 50.89 10443 
Clerical Aptitude 
Form 1 G 66 53 50.24 9% 
Spelling 
Form 1 H 39 50.12 ш 
Radio Code 
Form 1 I 52.38 10.95 
* The data in light face are based wo 
у Оп а sample of 500 ре for whom scores 
Penes jte wes of General Classification Test, Reading Test, Arithmetical ye 
ing m FIT. M Ra Y Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical d 
wedge Test (Electrical m 
sample óf 933 persons for whom s rical Score). The data in bold face are ba 


factors may be measured by the tests, but wi 


athe 
1 th the restri the tests іп 
battery they did not show restricted number of 


up in this analysis, 


\ 
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indicated by the fact that the General Classification Test, Reading Test, and Arithmetical 
Reasoning Test have very high loadings (.86 or higher) on Factor A and zero loadings 
(41 or less) on Factors B, C, and D. In other words it appears that Factor A is a general 
intellectual factor. These high loadings are, in part, accounted for by the fact that Factor 
A is highly correlated with Factors B, C, and D, although the latter appear to be rela- 
tively independent of one another. 

Factor B appears to be a specialized mechanical information factor. Both the 
Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical Score) and the Mechanical Knowledge Test 
(Electrical Score) have high loadings (.50 or better) on Factor B and zero loadings 
(11 or less) on Factors C and D. 

Factors C and D are not clearly defined. Factor C might best be described by noting 
that the Mechanical Aptitude Test and the Radio Code Test have moderate loadings 
(30 to .33) оп it and zero loadings on Factors B and D. Parts One and Three (Block 
Counting and Surface Development) of the Mechanical Aptitude Test involve the ability 
to perceive visual relationships, while the Radio Code Test involves the ability to per- 
ceive auditory relationships. In terms of this evidence it might seem plausible to call 
Factor C ‘Speed in perceiving visual and auditory relationships." The Spelling Test is 
the only test having moderate loadings on Factor D and zero loadings on Factors B and 
C. The Clerical Aptitude Test has loadings of .30 on both Factors C and D. 


From studies of validity of the tests of the Basic Test Battery for predicting 
the success of men in Naval Training Schools it is apparent that each test of 
the battery is of value in predicting success in some schools. For example, the 

lechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical Score) is effective in selecting men for 
Special training as Motor Machinist's Mate, the General Classification Test for 
Keection for Signal Schools, the Mechanical Aptitude Test and Mechanical 
Knowledge Test (Mechanical Score) together for identifying those persons who 
Can be most effectively trained as Machinist’s Mates. 


à SUMMARY 


The development of the Basic Test Battery has been among the major proj- 
ects of the test development and personnel research program of the Bureau 
9f Nava] Personnel since early in 1943. Tests of the Basic Test Battery, Form 

» 2 or 3, have been administered to approximately two million recruits and 
9ther enlisted personnel. On the basis of comprehensive study of the tests of 
the battery a revision is in process. The first form of the Fleet Edition of the 
battery has been used with approximately 125,000 persons to provide data for 
Use in classifying men for various types of duties aboard ship. Numerous re- 
dete have been received for copies of the Fleet Edition and additional forms 

e in process ion. 
4 Since the acad of the tests, data have been regularly collected 

Owing the relationship between test scores and various measures of success i 
enlisted training programs. More recently, studies have been instale e 
Slfectiveness of test scores in predicting success in naval duties aboard s B 

€sults of these studies on validity of the Basic Test Battery for selection an 


Classi A Ы ; . 
assification will be presented in a forthcoming article. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WAR: NOTES 


Central Register for Reports in Military Psychology. The a cee 
of the APA is setting up a central register where members who cag 6 ae 
ate may file lists of unpublished manuscripts and reports in the £& td 
tary psychology, together with any special fields. of experience. S USNR, 
should be sent to the Secretary, Commander William A. Hunt H( ) mend 
Neuropsychiatric Branch, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Гарата 
Washington 25, D.C. It is requested that a list rather than actual тш p 
be sent to the Secretary, as the Division will not assume the responsi i S s 
circulating unpublished material. Once the Military Division organize c 
material, the Office of Psychological Personnel will serve as a permane ia 
pository and make the file available for consultation. Anyone interes uo 
specific items can then contact the psychologist concerned. While muc i 
been published on the part psychology has played in the present war, many ae 
published papers, official reports, etc. are not available in print and ma 
has not been put in reports, is locked in the personal memories of mi = to 
psychologists. This new file will enable research workers and historiar 
consult material beyond that available in the literature. 


‘ 


Predoctoral Fellowships in the Natural Sciences. The National Research e 
cil is ready to receive nominations and applications for the predoctoral fe 
ships in the natural (i.e. mathematical, 
which it administers under a Rockefeller 
Ships are intended to assist young men and 
been prevented or interrupted by the w. 
It is hoped that they will accelerate t 
competence which is so seriousl 
generations of scientificall 
ministered by a Commi 


00 for 


or single persons and $1800. ths 


will be made Wships granted to those eligib 
educational Support under the “G.I. Bill 


1 te. On aDP' ich 
by the committee, this Sched i i pres | 


i 5 
i uld с ith the committee. The progress of fellows ince! 
Ject to periodic review by the committee which reserves the right to © 


Progress is not being maintained. eve? 
Or these fellowships should apply at once "qi. 


erning these fellowships and Nomination-APP" ^, 


search laboratories, They may also be obtained by writing directly to geih 
Secrelary, Committee on Predoctoral Fellowships, National Research C° 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, DG, 
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Hapamarp, JACQUES. The psychology of invention in the mathematical field. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1945. Pp. xiii +143. 


_ Almost anyone who can write can write a book on psychology, especially 
in a field like invention, and Jacques Hadamard, distinguished French mathe- 
matician, professor emeritus of the College de France and the École Polytechnique, 
and recently visiting professor at Columbia, has the precedent of Poincaré, 
whom he follows in his conception of the problem and in his method. But in 
writing this small book Hadamard is not merely indulging a recently acquired 
avocational interest, like a retired admiral trying his hand at chicken farming. 
He has written and lectured on this topic previously, and has spent many schol- 
arly hours reading and thinking about mathematical discoveries and debating 
the controversial issues with other mathematicians. The result is an enjoyable, 
minor essay on invention, from the inside, which anyone with an interest in this 
field ought to read. 

The material from which Hadamard's essay is composed is introspective, in 
the tradition of Poincaré, consisting of reports from mathematicians who have 
significant inventions or discoveries to their credit. In considering the problem 
of whose creative processes are worthy of inquiry he criticizes an earlier in- 
Vestigator for trifling with "alleged mathematicians whose names are now com- 
pletely unknown” and even states that the “laws of tense thought may be and 
seem to be very different from those of usual and common ideation, which is 
the only frequent one among ordinary people." These reports from the author 
and other extraordinary people yield an acquaintance with their work methods 
and at least one fairly definite generalization, namely, that most of these mathe- 
Maticians are not aware of imagery of words, at least not in the initial “сот- 

inatory play," as Professor Einstein calls it in his letter to the author. Instead 
they report kinetic imagery and imagery of points, masses and schemes, _this 
Imagery functioning, as Poincaré phrased it, “in order that useful hookings, 
Once obtained, may not get lost." k 

Such testimonials from big-name mathematicians give the reader the feeling 
that he is coming closer to the process of invention, and those concerned with 
Imagery are valid enough, almost by definition. But the introspective method is 
3 notoriously misleading one for attacking problems such as the function of 
Images, sources of ideas and necessary conditions for thought, or questions like 
No. 7 in the questionnaire printed as Appendix I: “What, in your estimation, 
1s the role played by chance or inspiration in mathematical discoveries? Is 
this role always as great as it appears to be?" It is іп answering queries’of this 
Sort that one’s intellectual predispositions are practically insurmountable. No 
Mathematician, at least none who has lived in our ene longer than Joel 

Upperman, a his question with an open mind. 
Among che peer Td oon will be criticized for his treatment of the 
unconscious and the motivation of invention. In his chapter on unconsciousness 
€ draws attention to automatic writing, sudden and unexplained illuminations, 
Shifts in the focus of attention and other mysterious subjective pue 
€n, in the next chapter, asserts that it is this unconscious, whose үз "i 
as established, which has the critical function of sorting out the uselu com 
Nations of ideas from the useless. For “consciousness,” he says, in a Bier 
Which is either a slip of an otherwise careful pen or an illustration of the extreme 
ambiguity of the word, ‘‘only knows of the right ones." Hadamard s mm 
9 treat the more нате psychological events on à naturalistic piene ГУ VS 
©Mized in his curious distinction, оп раве 20, between two kinds een 
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:ne insidens 

Psychological chance, pics e fortuitous mental processes acting insid 
i xternal hazards. m e 
н етенсе. 4 of invention а major part is played by Де act 
of beauty,” meaning beauty of a scientific or intellectual e be) guide 
though hard to define, is explicitly defended and is, in fact, а ее “lt 
to the unconscious in its choice of ideas and as the drive for directly unde 
seldom happens that important mathematical pale cam which is 
taken in view of a given practical use: they are inspired by the aud “nts 
the common motive of every scientific work, the desire to иш chapter Of 
stand." The argument for this one-sided explanation, in the fina thematical 
The General Direction of Research, is a non Sequitur: Since most ma Тев 
research is not applied research, it must be driven by a sense of bany profes- 
for attracting attention, doing something different, founding a school, A 


У mit 
mpulses, which Hamadard will ad 


of Mathematical Minds. Working with thi 
from an inside position, over the im 


N. 
Dowarp M. Јонмѕ0 
University of Illinois, 


p ; Har- 
FARBER, MARVIN. The foundation of phenomenology. Cambridge, Mass.: 


vard Univ. Press, 1943. Pp. xi 4-585. Hus- 

The content of this book is clearly indicated by its sub-title: Edmund nned 
serl and the Quest for а Rigorous Science of Philosophy, It is the third in a pla 
Series of publications o. i 


: аш 
f the International Phenomenological Society. The 
thor, who studied under Husserl in th 


Husserl is coming to be widel 


- In turning 
turn against Psychology. 


YS E, D 
+ 2 


Eti А s 
cal emphases imposed by the times, 
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E favorable attitude toward psychology and did much to forward its de- 
Nm The second period of Husserl's thought is characterized by the 
Ve pt to develop a method free from the assumptions of psychology and meta- 
E em thus to make phenomenology, now established as an autonomous 
Bu а е most rigorous of the sciences. This last claim is supported by the 
tee бейте ОБУ їз founded upon pure experience, free from pre- 
Есе es n the third period Husserl maintains that the proper approach to 
Seda y 2 through what he calls the phenomenological reduction, the sup- 
E of all assumptions. Phenomenology is now defined as the science of 
scendental consciousness, and as such it differs widely in method from 
Psychology. 
4 not pe ed pa Professor Farber's book is interesting primarily from 
his dodo and systematic point of view. Husserl was a pupil of Brentano, and 
ao elopment of the act psychology of his teacher had an important influ- 
SINN pon P of the leading psychologists of his day—notably Stumpf, to 
M Hal E ogische Untersuchungen is dedicated, and Kiilpe. His phenomenol- 
ое , more or less directly, to pave the way for the appearance of Gestalt 
and [Si de „Husserl came to make a sharp distinction between phenomenology 
er ets psychology, which in his early thought he had considered identi- 
Be a emphasis upon phenomena, however, had its effect upon the thinking 
Р emporary psychologists at both stages. 
пане Farber remarks that “Husserl has been one of the most misunder- 
ball злам in the history of philosophy” (p. 544). This is doubtless due in no 
em easure to the originality of this thought. Professor Farber's book should 
Borde ng way toward clearing up misunderstandings on the part of contem- 
aa aique The author wisely points out that "an extensive literature 15 
Works E for the assimilation of Husserl's contributions . . ." (p. 5). Other 
timel e projected or in preparation. The volume under consideration is 
imely for the psychologist as well as for the philosopher. In spite of the prac- 
there are evidences that psychologists are 


Ca; a s BS " * а 2 
Carefully examining the presuppositions of their science and its relation to other 
of a discripline 


in 2 3 
wis llectual undertakings. When such questions arise the study 
* E consistently endeavors to free itself from all presuppositions cannot fail 

€ enlightening. 


The author's style is clear, but by no means simple, as, of course, it cannot 


Brun the subject with which he deals. Admirable too are the cooperative 
i5. in which he approaches broader problems and his open-mindedness. Al- 
u ugh Professor Farber says that Husserl remains one of the great influences 
проп his own development, he does not by any means follow his master 1n strict 
vel thodoxy." He is keenly critical of a number of points of view which de- 
Oped in Husserl's transcendental idealism. He points out, for example, that 
uen sometimes fails to "acknowledge the assumptive nature of the general 
Є of subjectivity” (р. 541). Не then goes on to remark, ‘Subjectivity cannot 
fes to have a being of its own, independently of the natural conditions of 
in Mte It, too, has a locus in the physical world, if by being actual existence 
ho e natural sense is meant. It can—and must for philosophical purposes 
Wever, be treated as autonomous, aS disengaged from its natural setting 
Nue Such an interpretation of subjectivity cannot but recommend the 
hor favorably to the majority of contemporary psychologists. 
Јонм T. METCALF. 


U: niversity of Vermont. 
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; New York: 
Sewny, Vaman D. The social theory of James Mark Baldwin. New Yo 
King's Crown Press, 1945. Pp. vi 4-93. 


А of 
As James Mark Baldwin is considered as one of the e ed founder 
both psychology and sociology, his formulations in the field of socia pi basic 
deserve at least a general review. To Baldwin, the study of the se t vdo 
the study of societal processes, and the self is best to be studied as um objects 
in children from a simple discrimination between persons and pare person 
to an appreciation that others have the same sorts of experiences “| dializa- 
himself. Social imitation, as an innate impulse, lies at the root of al aa БЕ 
tion, with “invention” аза concomitant variant response to learned sO ulation 
havior. Play aids socialization by providing for “а sort of artificial recapitu ation 
of the . . . exertions of race progress." The main stages in social ew 
are (1) the instinctive, (2) the spontaneously learned, and (3) the re proli 
where behavior is guided by "intelligent judgment." As society passes pr. 
these stages, it becomes less dependent on inherited and more on eem wit 
behavior patterns. To Baldwin, the social self is essentially an ethical se ents 
the "average man" defined as “а person who learns to judge by the juon in 
of society.” The school, the state and the church are institutions reque rest? 
every society, to serve its "cultural," “regulative,” and “sentimental ders a 
Evolution in human society is based on accommodation to environmen 


1g! 
ned methods. Knowledge passes thro 


a 
the prelogical (theological) and the logical (scientific) to the hyper-losi 


(aesthetic) stage. 


R. B. AMMONS: 
State University of Iowa. 


Кїснмохр, WINIFRED V, Ma. 


king the most f lit New york: 
о] your ity. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942, 2 Persona 


Pp. vi 247, 


i generalizes and Preaches, she fails. In Le title 
mpt to elaborate the theme implied by t seful 
(Chapters VI, VII, VII, TX) 


і i ‚ the book Provides interesting and purpo 
reading, with a novel game-like flavor, 


^ the 
One suspects another veiled attempt at Sex education camouflaged from 
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unsuspecting by a popular and misleading title. The writer's confidential ap- 
proach gives the impression that she is letting the readers in on a secret and 
will tell all, which, in fact, she does. The section on The Sex Side of Life is so 
fank and detailed compared with the other chapters that if the book were to 
e made available to adolescents in general, the pages of this chapter would 
Probably become worn with use, while the other chapters remained untouched 

and unseen. 
А Inconsistency in the use of terms is evident throughout, particularly with 
aos to the word “childish.” “Childish” exuberance 15 complimentary, but 
[с also “childish” to be selfish, impatient, to goss!p, to bea homosexual, to 
ve a temper tantrum, to be a sex pervert, or to behave in certain ways when 
ie The author seems aware in this repetitious usage that the label of “child- 
is | is effective in stigmatizing anything for an adolescent, but its effectiveness 

5 lost through indiscriminate use. 
id Ls concluding chapter, All Sorts of People, is irrelevant and redundant. 
E. d the final touch to the book's message which seems to be that life is 
is p particularly in its emotional aspects, and that any teen-ager who will 
t e to unravel its maze of complexes, yearnings, suspicions and dreams, will 
е fortunate (and rare) indeed. 

Er book describes the adolescent for the adolescent's parent better than for 
i ET olescent himself. Many of the admonitions and emphases depend upon 
experiential background not possessed by teen age children. Adolescent 
гусі оду is presented more as а threat to personality than as à transition 
owe the growth process. "The book's appeal could have been increased by a 
whi of view which harbored a healthy respect for personality hazards, but 
ich also got across to the boy or girl the many advantages and privileges of 

adolescence. 

ELIZABETH MECHEM FULLER. 


University of Minnesota. 
Ropack, A. А. A Dictionary of International Slurs (Ethnophaulisms). Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1944. Рр. 394. 


he Roback has begun the intriguing task of a systematic survey of name- 
a ing between the nations. In a 100 page literary essay, he then rushes into 
E Interpretation of "ethnic prejudice" and comes out with a moving appeal 
9r reform and enlightenment. Between the nasty slur and the aspiring slogan, 


e draws but one strong thread, the persistence of anti-semitism. He has 


Atlized his origi i ish li d folk 
В wish literature and folklore. 
qian erri ae proverbs, about 3000 in all; these 


He lists slur expressions and derogatory 
cag ganized nr se according to the language source and tothe grap 
с icized, and sometimes merely alphabetically. _His sources are nglis 
9mpilations of slang and cant, 82 foreign dictionaries, and 30 books cataloguing 

€ proverbs of nations and folks. The erudition is almost flagrant; yer pevn 
Ses of historic-linguistic correlation through which we come to pee 
E € rise of particular epithets serve to point up possibilities in this p es ogi = 
ele to prejudice and folklore. Naturally the English sections are far а: 
9mplete: yet even in the foreign jargon data listed we gain insight into the 
inc icular attitudes within special group interactions: rivalries, ean 
a Mts (e.g. blame for the spread of syphilis), scapegoating against a group us 
ве the Negroes) or within a nation (such as one class of Jew aga 

Other), and forced tolerance (legislation against slandering groups). 

€ find historic roots for the Nazi paranoiac outbreak in a 17th century 


са 
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Я Tn А еге 
German proverb expressing a sense of oppressed isolationism (213); and PM 
are corresponding warnings against the Germans in long-standing p. 
from Austrians, Czecks, Danes, Hungarians, Italians, Poles, mms rs a 
and Swiss, e.g., "When a snake warms himself on ice, a German wil ТӨТ 
wish well a Czeck;” and, “Wherever Germans are, it is unhealthy for Ita 
(168). 


i xts and 
The proverbs are generally a safer source than slurs, since conte 


here isa Very uneven treatment of his raw data; they 


jal 
remain largely superfici 
and unanalyzed. T 


Д n 
hough dealing so directly with national differences kn. 
g or Lippman! The name of PD is 
analysis is called in vain (248); for the "id" character of prejudice ( 16518 
never demonstrated nor its primary processes applied, and the pes is 
"ego training" (342) over education is never explained. Dr. Roback's es 
"'psychologistic" and literary but only incipiently analytic. 


Јов SHOR. 
New School for Social Research. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


. Јонх J. B. MORGAN, professor of psychology, Northwestern University, 
died August 16, at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Morgan received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia in 1916 and was an instructor in psychology, Princeton Uni- 
versity, in 1917. During World War I, he was chief psychological examiner at 
Camp Hancock, with the rank of Captain. He served as assistant professor of 
Psychology, University of Minnesota, 1919-20 and as assistant professor and 
director of the psychological clinic, the State University of Iowa, from 1921 
to 1924. In 1925 he became assistant professor at Northwestern, in 1927 associ- 
ate professor, and in 1933 professor of psychology. Dr. Morgan was a widely 
recognized authority on child psychology and on abnormal psychology and 
was the author of many articles and texts. He became a member of the Associ- 
ation in 1916. 


Winirrep V. Віснмохр, psychologist, State Department of Public Wel- 
are, Santa Fe, New Mexico, died on July 5, 1945. 


The honorary doctorate of laws was conferred June 23 by the University 
of California on Lewis M. TERMAN of Stanford University. On June 28, at 
arvard University, his son, FREDERICK E. TERMAN, director of the radio re- 
Search laboratory at Stanford, was awarded the honorary doctorate of science. 


GEORGE R. Bacu, formerly instructor in psychology at Western Reserve 
niversity, has been appointed professor of psychology at Kent (Ohio) State 
niversity. 


1. S. A. Bors, Lieut. Colonel in charge of the Research and Information 
Section, Adjutant General's Branch, N.D.H.Q. (Ottawa, Ont.), has been re- 
€ased from the Army and has taken the position of senior staff psychologist 
with Stevenson and Kellogg, Ltd., Management Engineers in Montreal. 


CHARLES W. Bray and HADLEY CANTRIL, associate professors of psychology 

at Princeton University, have been advanced to professorships, and ГЕО P. 

Een instructor in psychology; has been advanced to an assistant professor- 
up, 

University has 


WaLLace Crate, research fellow in psychology at Harvard ү 1 
Philosophical 


«ccelved a grant of $1,250 from the Penrose Fund of the American 
Ociety for a study of “The space system of the perceiving self. 


Major Kart M. DALLENBACH, of the U. S. Army, on leave from the profes- 
Sorship of psychology at Cornell University, will become Susan Linn Sage pro- 
essor of psychology on his return from military service. This professorship 
Was established in 1885 аз а gift from Henry W. Sage. 


Pi The following promotions were announced recently by the University of 
ittsburgh: to associate professorships in psychology, ALFRED G. DIETZE ай 
ILLIAM R. Grove, the latter to be in charge of the psychological clinic ап 

Yeterans’ counseling service; and to an instructorship in psychology, ERMA 


- WHEELER. 
Witma T. DonAHUE has been appoint d director of the Michigan Psycho- 
: . ppointe е in Рз) 
logical Services of the Institute for Human Adjustment at the University of 
ichigan. Michigan Psychological Services is a facility for extending the uni- 
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H Г - * ice 
versity’s program in research, the training of professional workers and serv: 
in the field of clinical psychology. 


'ashington 
\Үпллам E. HALL, assistant professor of psychology, Eastern W ashina h 
College of Education (Cheney), has a year’s leave of absence to serve asa 
ate professor of psychology at the University of Nebraska. 


n 
The degree of doctor of science was conferred on DONCASTER G. are 
June 23 by Bucknell University in recognition of his work оп “The stan S. 
tion and validation of the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale and i 
plication to over three million industrial workers.” 


HrRBERT Н. Humpnreys, formerly assistant professor of psychose 
Michigan State College, has accepted a position as assistant professor of p 
chology at the University of Kentucky. 


n he 
Hupson Jost, who has been research associate in psychophysiology ati 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research at Mooseheart, Illinois, has A 
appointed assistant professor, department of neurology and psychiatry, Uni- 
director of the psychophysiological laboratory of the Medical School, 
versity of Tennessee, Memphis. 


T " 507 
Bruno Krorrzn will join the staff of the City College of New York as “ор 
ciate professor in the Fall of 1945. A Program of graduate courses ү fer 
Rorschach method and other projective techniques to be given by Dr. Klop 


and his associates is being instituted in the graduate department of psychology 
at the City College. 


T ust 
MABEL F. MARTIN Joined the staff of the Wichita Guidance Center Aue 
as consulting Psychologist, and FRANCENA L. PEARSON from the puc. 
of Iowa was appointed to a psychological examiner internship at the Cent 


FANNIE D. MONTALTO has been ap. 
the department of psychiatry, College 
nati and in the Central Clinic of the 


А 4 Е ist in 
pointed assistant clinical peycholog оа 
of Medicine of the University of 
Cincinnati General Hospital. 

L. A. PENNINGTON has been releas 


has 
r TO ed from active duty by the Navy and 
returned to his position at the Univers; 


ity of Illinois. 


Ew. 
ESTON of the department of psychology, University of 


H hi 
WILBERT Scorr Ray, chairman of the department of psychology, Adeni 
College (Garden City, N. Y. is serving in one of the European school ce? 
for American servicemen. 


BRITTEN L. RIKER has b. 


d и logy 
ENA ееп appointed assistant professor of psycho 
atthe University of Vermont. р 


Army returns to his Position in 
versity, Bloomington, Ind, 


accepted an associate profes: 
Arts, Boston University. 
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GroncENE Н. SEWARD has resigned her position at Connecticut College 
and has joined the faculty of Simmons College, Boston. 


GroRGE D. SMALL, dean of men, Kansas State Teachers College (Pitts- 
burgh), has been appointed dean of men and instructor in psychology, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa. 


. Donarp W. TavLon of the Radio Research Laboratory, Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed acting assistant professor of psychology and Thomas 
Welton Stanford Fellow at Stanford University. War conditions permitting, 
he will assume his duties at Stanford in January, 1946. 


Homer E. Weaver, assistant professor of psychology, Oberlin College 
(Oberlin, Ohio), has been advanced to an associate professorship. 


M. A. Wencrr, Lt. (jg-), USMS TS, has been appointed assistant professor 
| of Psychology at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


| S. MEpronp WrzsLEv has been appointed to take charge of the psycho- 


educational clinic at the University of Southern California. 


The Hennepin County Welfare Board, Minneapolis, Minn., has started 
Operating the Vince A. Day Center, a home for children in which children will 
placed temporarily for study and treatment before permanent placement. 
| Vircinia H. Віхівқ, of the Council of Social Agencies is superintendent, 
| CHARLOTTE PuiLLEO, formerly psychologist with the Division of Public In- 
Struction of the State of Minnesota, is assistant superintendent, and Auprey R. 


RKOLA is girls' counselor. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has published a booklet Coming 
Tome, intended for. the families and friends of returning servicemen. This 
Pamphlet was prepared by the Company with the cooperation of the OWI and 
Utilizes the information and experience of the Army Air Forces Convalescent- 
ehabilitation program. Copies may be obtained free of charge from the Metro- 
Politan Life Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The publication, Jobs for G.I. Joe in America’s Hotels, published by the 

; Veterans Employment Program of the American Hotel Association, 221 West 

Š Sith Street, New York 19, N. Y., is а description of the physical demands of 

Jobs within the hotel industry, and will probably be useful as a reference manua 

to rehabilitation counselors, who can obtain copies through the American Hotel 
Ssociation, ў 


on of General Motors Corporation, Flint, Mich., 
ed The Use of Tests in Proving Personnel Proce- 
hologist and ed ucational director, which 
ection procedures used in that division 


The AC Spark Plug Divisi 
еа a booklet entitled | 
OY у ORLO L. Crissy, industrial psyc 

and S brief descriptions of some of the sel 
validations with supervisors’ ratings. 


has 


^ Southern California Psychological Association. A regional psychologie а i 

Sciation has been organized in Southern California to be known as t к: i S 

a alifornia Psychological Association. The following are the officers o me m 
Ssociation: President, Roy M. Dorcus; Vice-President, FLOYD p HUE M 
°ry-Treasurer, GILBERT BnicnousE, Directors, Ниріхс B. CARLSON, PS 
: Case, Јоѕерн W. HAWTHORNE, Louis P. THORPE, LEE EDWARD IR 


a 
ad Donatp P. WILSON. 
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Е -— lied 
Officers of the IAAP. The new officers of the Illinois рова AMI 
Psychology are: President, PHYLLIS Wittman, chief сисе 4 of Illinois; 
Hygiene Division of the Department of Public Welfare of the Ж: олоо 
Vice President, Francis Хү. HIBEER, supervisor of Industria "f Sara 
Services of Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison, Inc.; Secretary, v ‘chological 
psychologist of the Bureau of Child Study and director of the к Es 
Guidance Center in Chicago; Treasurer, STANLEY 5. ManzoLr, oer ALD 
fessor of psychology at Illinois State Normal University; rg eet at 
of the Executive Committee, Арам R. GILLILAND, professor o 1 es the Ven 
Northwestern University; HELEN SCHACTER, chief psychologist o we 
erans' Rehabilitation Center in Chicago, and Hanorp C. TAYLOR, employ 
manager of the Western Electric Company. 


Unt- 
M.S. in Clinical Psychology at Illinois. The Board of Trustees of ur the 
versity of Illinois on March 13, 1945, approved the femme ж 
University Senate, that the degree of Master of Science in Clinical. 7 require 
be established to be conferred upon students meeting the idles a, Ш grad- 
ments: (a) Completion of undergraduate work sufficient to qualify for fu Н 


(or other institution, agency, or departm School): 
partment of psychology and the approval of the Dean of the Graduate 


‚ H oard 
Research in the Psychological Corporation. At the April meeting of the B 


" H . r t 

of Directors of the Psychological Corporation a new plan was adopted о the 
Promotion of research in the Corporation and thus for the furtherance its 
Corporation's basic aim, i 


ion Q 
The advancement of psychology and the promotion, Д 
useful applications, Each of the Corp 


А д en 
each four-month fiscal period such a Sum for research as is justified by th 


i 
5 5 ill гесе 
available for consultation, and will c 


Correction: In the article by Wy 
Illiterates,” pp. 461-76, July issue o 
errors as follows: p. 467, 1st line, 


should be "'tetrachoric correlation is .54; p, 471, 4th line, 3rd paragraph; 
5, 6," should be "items 4, 5," 


rmy 
1. D. Atrus, “The Adjustment ae tw? 
f the Psychological Bulletin, there are } 


52, 
t i 15. 
2nd paragraph “tetrachoric correlation 19, ems 
graph, it 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGES IN ORGANIC BRAIN 
LESIONS AND ABLATIONS* 


SEYMOUR G. KLEBANOFF 


\ 
| J. INTRODUCTION 
fed 


iu uim symptoms occurring in conditions of organic brain disease and ` 
to fall into ie be considered to be of diagnostic and localizing value appear 
neurological о basic categories. On the one hand, there are the various clinical 
anaesthesia signs which manifest themselves in the forms of certain paralyses, 
defects E irregular or abnormal reflex activity, choked discs, visual field 
Шера i А гана serological findings, and numerous other observable signs. 
ee S have long served as the fundamental criteria in the diagnosis and 
d arti | of brain disease within the limits of the present status of knowledge 

Gr ahs ocalization of motor and sensory function. . д 

пано. other hand, increasingly greater attention has been given to certain 
de need амон alterations which occur in cases of organic brain disease. 
seen in lieti y reflect upon the variety and the severity of the mental changes 
Bf dome A invasion of the central nervous system to be aware of the existence 
unctionin аи between structural damage and impaired psychological 
cerebral E һе disturbances of mental functioning observed in patients with 
a ligt ee offer further evidence for the presumable existence of 
value of xn Mp between brain structure and mental. function. The potential 
menting di psychological changes occurring in organic brain disease in supple- 
Mn inical neurological. findings for purposes of diagnosis and perhaps 
Warrant ЗЕ would seem considerable. Such mental manifestations appear to 
eaten exploration and investigation by means of objective and 
qualitative psychological approaches. Mere symptomatic description of a 
quent а nature does not seem to suffice asa methodology to permit subse- 
that the аав The development in this field in recent years indicates 
ringing est techniques of clinical psychology may be of considerable value in 
Bations greater accuracy as well as the necessary organization in such investi- 
review is to present systematically the 


ae : TUS 
stu ER main objective of the present re 5 A 3 : 
5 of the mental disturbances associated with brain disorders in which 


еу сћоовісај test techniques have been utilized which have appeared in the 
cated TAA (1941). Such a systematic review seems indi- 
at this time in the light of the discordant findings and procedures in this 

i hope of discovering certain common 
lack of system and the inability to 
Further, a review may serve to 


* 
From the Research Service of the Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Mass. The . 


Writer is; 
r is indebted to.Dr. David Shakow for valuable suggestions and criticism. 
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orient more adequately future studies of the psychological changes in brain 
disease with regard to procedures and methodology. 7 р. 
Qualitative or clinico-descriptive reports of mental alterations ee the 
ing organic cortical involvement comprise the greater portion of the wor! write 
field. These consist essentially of descriptions of the mental deficits occu “eee 
with tumors, traumatic lesions, or ablation of cortical tissue in specific а maf 
of the brain. Although chronologically, this is the primary method of E y 
the psychological symptomatology, the present review will be concerned с the 
with those studies employing psychological test devices or techniques 1 "alti 
measurement of the mental manifestations. However, the fundamental n. 
of the qualitative or descriptive reports should not be minimized. Such o ne 
vations must inevitably be basic to subsequent attempts to apply Ta 
curate, objective, and specialized psychological techniques to the measure 
of the mental manifestations. 


zS IN 
II. QUALITATIVE STUDIES OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGES 
ORGANIC BRAIN DISORDERS 


; of 
From the qualitative studies dealing with the mental symptomatology 


ted 


2 t 
toward applying more accurate and standardized methods of measuremen 
the psychological changes which occur, 

applying and developing objective and p 


ated from two points of view: 


іса 
1. The cortical location of the lesion in order to note whether any specific ва 
€ to mental changes, to be 
he brain damage, and particularly, the possible difference? | 
i Such as tumors or other disturbances, гі 
Cases of surgical ablation. 
ate the 


Only a cursory glance at the li 18у 
sym 
5 


importance of the anterior regions of 
toms. More Precisely, the frontal and temporal regions seem primarily anc. ease 


€ parietal regions play a less dominant role and ifest? 
B not appear to give rise to significant mental man 


terature is necessary to demonstr: 
the cortex with reference to menta 


B 


n in an accident, Although both frontal pae dat? 
velve years following the accident. Anecdot: sents 
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3 proni bee an efficient workman, but following the injury he showed a general 
у, hdi eterioration with emotional decay, loss of finer feelings, immoral- 
finer же oig and irresponsibility so that he was no longer able to hold his 
Eun an та іоп of teamster. However, it is stated that no observable impair- 
Petites do а sphere resulted. Obviously, the absence of any test 
bhiemraticn Е with the possible low initial level of the patient render this latter 
` The f pen to question. X 

attains bees of comparative neuro-anatomy indicate that the frontal cortex 
Es шш structural development in man and phylogenetically is the 
tation шаваш Шр It has long been termed man’s most vital 
Re it БОП, | the highest intellectual and moral functions have been assigned 

Н owing is an organized summary of the disturbances of functions 


whic ; 5 ? Ў P д 
| h have been observed qualitatively in specific lesions in this region of the 


ge cortex, 
+ Traumatic Lesions: Studies of the mental effects following traumatic 


* lesions i 
| ns in the frontal lobes indicate that a certain group of changes appear with 


TABLE I 
E FRONTAL LESIONS DUE TO TRAUMA 
3 
3 E $ 
zs 2 X $ > 
SS Ж A S 8 а gs 
в ÈS gf S28 À 38 = Se 
E ЖЕ 23 3 OHIO i gs 
E ч B PP $5 БВ 3 кё Es SOGAR 
Š 5 | ii 38 iS 2 $38 Ss 3 ВЕ 
x 3 з ŠA Ду дч д ss ud ч SS 
FG 
а Ніц 1870 25 x х x 
OMNE Go | 
olt = A 
eg 1902 — x x x x 
= 1907 — х 
S AE er 
Oppelreuter = а й 
1918 = x x 
on 
меи 1923 = х x x ® x 
mee 1923 — x x x 
Golder 1923 3 x 
En 1923 — x x s^a 
Е, 1925 25 х х 
"м 1926 7 х х 
1927 — x x x 
| he 1929 5 x x x 
^ Claude ү ы * б A " 
Тїп === 
м 1936 17 х EX 
1939 — x x x x 
TOTALS; 2*4 m uw Gard X 2 
the author 


* 
ог ы the number of cases is not given, this either was not reported by 
not be obtained from an abstract of the original paper. 
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marked consistency. The frequency with which certain of the mental symptoms 
have been reported in the literature has been tabulated in an effort to determine 
whether a frontal lobe mental syndrome appears. These findings for traumatic 
lesions in the frontal region are summarized in Table I. 


A group of difficulties most frequently referred to as “distractibility of attention" 0c 
curs with significant frequency in frontal lobe lesions. Fritsch and Hitzig (35) reporte 
such a defect as early as 1870 in a study of 25 cases. Ferrier (25) found this to be a Yen 
common symptom in 57 cases which he carefully studied and later Bolton (9), Poppe 2 
reuter (106), and Goldstein (41) emphasized an inability to sustain attention 1n suc 
cases. 

Loss of initiative, lack of spontaneity, or apathy were first emphasized by Fora 
(27) in 1918 when he had an opportunity to study numerous cases of war injury t? ia 
frontal region. Donath (22), Sachs (116), and Khoroshko (75) report these to be p 
dominant mental changes and Goldstein (43), Ruffin (113), and Grünthal (48) observe 


894. 
al 


a re is no detectable intellectual deficit in e ^ 
find the basic mental change to be affective rather than ! 


na 


c fre 
empo and mood tone are perhaps the 105 je ol 
cases studied. These changes appear dec the 
phoria with hyperactivity and irritability OT, gin 


fin (113). Goldstein (41) and Marcus (85) 0084, 
uphoria or “Witzelsucht” with little mention 


i quency than th ioned above. jn 
(22), Sachs (115), Wimmer (137), and М ose mentione sme 
: Й : гте 
recent memory functioning. On the ofc nye (85) have all observed an impai $) pave 


(22)! 


The confusion and disagreement wi 
ory loss can Probably be attribu 
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objective evaluation. Qualitative observation can scarcely suffice to detect impairment of 
this function in many cases. 


2. Frontal Lobe Tumor: A review of the psychological changes occurring in 
cases of tumor of the frontal region reveals essentially the same picture as is 
found in cases of traumatic lesion. This may be seen by referring to Table II. 
However, there do appear to be some instances of displacement of emphasis. 


The most frequently observed symptom in tumors isa euphoria with motor restless- 
ness and irritability, This was first noted by Jastrowitz (68) in 1888 and by Oppenheim 
(100) in 1889, This symptom was later especially emphasized by Baruk (3), Moersch 
(91), Holmes (62), and Frazier (32) and was also frequently observed in studies by 
Lloyd (84), Dercum (20), Pfeifer (103), Nonne (96), Kennedy (71), Minski (89), Hyland 
end Botterell (66), and Shamboorov (122). Mood changes tending toward depression 
With psychomotor retardation is reported less frequently in cases of frontal tumor. 
отете, Jastrowitz (68), Williamson (136), Lloyd (84), Moersch (91), Holmes (62), 

ennedy (71), Shamboorov (122), and Hyland and Botterell (66) did note such a . 
change, but somewhat less frequently than the euphoric type of reaction. 


TABLE II 
FRONTAL LOBE TUMOR 
3 
E E ES 
S В 
:OH d БК 
S gs u 4 S.S ч E 2 
E Б SR SE Se SM A S B 
3 So, Se SS USS "Балчы A T 
SY S $$ gf ач as а.н ,7 ч 
ii 188 —* x x 
a 1889 13 х я 
р атівоп 1891 50 x x x x x x 
prd Io Aah R ox. 18 x 
poon 1902 3 x x 
a ifer 1910 13 x x x x 
"a 1926 30 x x x 
апе 97 2 x x X 
Schwab ni E 2 { 
сузон : позн" «т Me D x 
eie 1031 = x х х х х x x 
Ken”. 1932 — 
j^ nd forge, Cu Ж, D AES 
ip a Rh i АЙ T x 
ers et al, 1935 314 x 
in 1936 105 4x , ** x x 
рава & Botterell 1937 32 х х х М 
amtboorov 1938 20 х zx = x. 
uss Д H РА 
4630, 30 . > 
TOTALS: со че ВАСУ САВ 4 


* Wheré the number of cases is not given, this either was not reported by the author 


or е1 
Could not be obtained from an abstract of the original paper- 
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А ; were 11 
Personality changes were observed as often in cases of b eia. d tint Voris 
traumatic lesions of this same area. Schwab (121), Hyland and Bo in eel personal 
Adson, and Moersch (131) have all emphasized such alterations in Ge at Mes of such 
ity structure as the basic mental symptom in frontal lobe tumors. к [^s Minski (80) 
cases by Dercum (20), Baruk (3), Nonne (96), Holmes (62), a re “hich such altera 
and Frazier (32) have served to point out further the frequency with w | 
i rsonality occur. = ; 103), 
d ccu ШЕЕ ги deterioration” is reported by Williamson (136), a 
Baruk (3), and Minski (89) in their studies of frontal lobe tumor. sinn ы 
nedy (71), and Shamboorov (122) place particular emphasis upon the rie far less (6 
defect which they observed. However, this general change is reporte опао 
quently in tumors of the frontal region than in cases of other traumatic les 
same cortical area. jm 136), 
Distractibility of attention is mentioned only in the studies of тарала UO ol 
Holmes (62), Shamboorov (122), and Frazier (32) and loss of EI y ions of the 
initiative seems to occur less frequently in tumors than in cases of other les "sch (91) 
frontal lobes. However, Williamson (136), Dercum (20), Pfeifer m Мо tumo! 
Holmes (62), and Shamboorov (122) have all observed such apathy in h (91), a^ 
studies. A general memory defect is reported by Williamson (136), Moersc function 
Minski (89) while Holmes (62) notes that an impairment of recent memory monito 
rontal tumors. The literature on tu hic 
ecific disturbance in abstract thinking V 


© 
e uss 

and more fundamental personality changes which D 

bital region. 


In general, the symptoms Most oft 1 regio? 
essentially the same as those noted in traumatic lesions of the fronta Я е 
However, several of the al i 


Same in both types of frontal lobe disturbance on 

3. Frontal Lobe Ablation: The final form of frontal lobe disorder to es fol 

P of qualitative studies of the mental сапе ies ir 

of the frontal lobes. Since the animal Sarthe 

number of observations is very limited. ect o! 

that have occurred for observation of the € 5 nav! 
nan subjects, mental or psychological change 


in the few opportunities 
` frontal lobectomy in hun 
rarely been detected. 


reported two cases of unilateral frontal lobectomy ы ted 
case underwent removal of the right frontal lobe and no mental changes We S 
The second case reported was that x 
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and a notable impairment of abstract thinking. No other significant psychological 
alterations were seen. In 1937, Rowe (111) reported a case of right frontal lobectomy 
where a recent memory defect and some emotional lability were observed post-opera- 
tively. At the same time, Jefferson (69) had opportunity to study carefully six cases 
of unilateral frontal lobectomy. Three of the cases were right frontal ablations and three 
involved removal of the left frontal lobe. Concerted study and observation revealed no 
Psychological changes or defects in any of the patients post-operatively. Jefferson's study 
served to point out that unilateral lobectomy in the frontal region produces no qualita- 
tively observable mental changes regardless of the laterality of the ablation. Removal 
of the so-called dominant frontal lobe resulted in no discernible impairment of mental 
functioning. However, in instances of bilateral removal of the frontal lobes involving the 
Corpus callosum, there does appear to be evidence of mental symptomatology following 
the surgical procedure. 

In 1938, Messimy and German (88) observed psychological symptoms in three cases 
of right or non-dominant pre-frontal lobectomy. An attitude of hostility was noted in 
all cases. Carelessness, irritability, and occasional euphoria were present and one patient 
reported visual and auditory hallucinations following lobectomy. р 

b. Bilateral Ablation: In 1935, Ackerly (1) described a case of frontal lobectomy in- 
Volving removal of both lobes. The symptoms were said to be of a mild nature, but there 
Was a definite tendency toward occasional euphoria along with a peculiar attention dis- 
turbance. Following bilateral lobectomy, the patient showed a marked and consistent 
tendency toward decreased distractibility. When performing certain tasks, she paid 
little attention to what normally should have been distracting stimuli. However, Ackerly 
States that the patient manifested no detectable intellectual deterioration, no memory 
defect, nor any loss of spontaneity. These findings are consistent with those reported 
by Hunt and Nichols (65) in a study of a case of partial bilateral frontal lobectomy. М 

In 1936, Brickner (12) reported a concerted qualitative study of a case of bilateral 
frontal lobectomy with very marked changes ofa psychological nature. The psychologi- 
Cal studies which this patient underwent will be discussed in a later section. However, 

© Was observed for about six years and there are very few life situations in which his 
ehavior and verbalizations have not been recorded. The study is a most complete and 
adequate one and reveals certain striking mental changes. Following operation, the pa- 
tient showed primarily a marked distractibility of attention, euphoria, loss of initiative, 
Possible intellectual deterioration, and particularly marked personality changes in the 
тод of puerile boastfulness with asocial and immoral speech and behavior. An 
mpairment of abstract thinking was noted by Brickner and was referred to as an in- 
ability to Synthesize mental engrams." This defect is postulated as the basic frontal 
Obe mental deficit by the author and is said to be fundamental to all the psychological 
Manifestations which the patient demonstrated. In 1939, Brickner (13) reported a fol- 
9%-ир study upon this patient which revealed no essential or significant change in his 
Phase. Symptoms. There was, however, some slight decrease in the severity of the symp- 

ms, but they still persi Н 
К reeman а ceca PR the basic function of the frontal region to mare 
~“Thed with the projection of the individual into the future. With this area intact, the 
individual is able to foresee and predict the resul ^ of his behavior with reference to his 


Specific goals. All other suggested functions of the frontal lobes are said to be sub- 


s rcu i i thereby projection into the future 
er th d are but means whereby pro) i 
si conta, an re 48 cases of bilateral frontal 


a Я 
o €s place. This conclusion was reached after a study of 48 каа 
Otomy in an attempt to relieve certain neurotic and psychotic symptoms. eau 


State: 
` The fro, ; i { emotion, nor are they directly 
ntal lobes t centers of intelligence nor of em i hey 
Concerned with Sie energy tive of the individual. They assemble the available data, 
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я E nos ipped with |, 
synthesize them, plan a course of action with the ideal in mind, and, equipped, TO 
5 of response and with appropriate affective tone, project the 
future, direct him toward his goal—and criticize his shortcomings. 


— aintain 
More recently Freeman and Watts (34) state that the frontal wg Eon tert d 
appropriate affective tone in relation to consciousness of the se " aet up 
mechanism involved in frontal lobotomy is said to consist of the E vit referet 
affective tone in this respect. Such a release of strong emotional attitudes пега in 
to the ego would account for the КЕЕ Done effects of lobotomy 7 | 
sessive, depressive, and h ypochondriacal states. А а ШИ 
Шиа, the н of patients undergoing frontal region саки the 
and opportunities for Post-operative study have been restricted. In genera rin, 
clinico-descriptive studies of these patients do permit some broad meg - msi 
appears that in most instances, qualitative observation does not revea he dominant 
detectable mental impairment in unilateral frontal lobectomy whether it be T vans (10D), 
or non-dominant lobe which has been removed. Nevertheless, Penfield and die in their 
Rowe (111), and Messimy and German (88) observed definite mental alteratio 


On the basis of the qualit 
lobe pathology, it might be p 


region of the brain. 


ca 
i : olog"! 
nt cortical areas, one may surmise that psych E 

5 frequent in disorders involving the temporal ге, 


É AK Piha alita \ 
" rganic brain disease.* The majority of the koe type =) 
studies of the temporal regions have been chiefly concerned with vario ei 


s is area 
which are frequent symptoms in disease of this he 
the brain. Also, the pre 
nomena often occurring wi 


sis and Study, possibly at 
been observed by some inv 


or 
symptoms which may be referred Specifically to brain disease of the te™P 
lobes. 


1. Temporal Lobe Tumor: 
e tem 


É ž allucin 
ars to be a visual disturbance, usually of a hallu 


* Since it was necessary to place some arbi 


view, all studies dealing with the problem of a 
omitted. In many instances, it a 
symptoms described above, 


f this 
trary restrictions upon the scope ever сеп 
phasia and organic brain cee related * 
Ppears that aphasic disturbances are closely 
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nature. The hallucinatory experiences also frequently tend to be of an olfactory and 
gustatory kind and are generally found to precede some sort of epileptiform fit, usually 
of the uncinate or Jacksonian type. Martel and Vincent (87), Kennedy (71), Kolodny 
(79), Henry (60), Stone (125), Lemke (82), and Keschner, Bender, and Strauss (72) have 
found such symptoms in cases of temporal lobe tumor. : 

Kolodny (79) studied 38 cases of temporal lobe tumor and found a definite memory 
loss in 19 of the cases. The memory defect appears to be more striking in cases of left- 
sided tumor than in right-sided involvement. Also, the memory defect is said to involve 
memory for both recent and remote events as opposed to the predominance of the recent 
memory defect in cases of frontal lobe tumor. 

Of the 110 cases reviewed and studied by Keschner, Bender, and Strauss (72), 50 
Der cent showed some type of memory disturbance. According to the authors, the de- 
fect lay primarily in the spheres of "retention and recollection" while "recognition" was 
found to be the function least affected. Since memory impairment is found with equal 
frequency in frontal region tumors, the writers conclude that memory function is prob- 
ably related to the structural integrity of the entire cortex. They also suggest the de- 
velopment of adequate non-language tests of memory so that the presence of quite intact 
memory ability will not be obscured by aphasic disturbances often noted in these cases. 

Moersch (91) observed a memory defect in several of 22 cases of temporal tumor, but 
does not further qualify the exact nature of the impairment nor its severity. Studies by 
Golla (46) and by Lemke (82) also make vague reference to a memory deficit in such 
Cases. Minski (89) studied a number of patients with left temporal tumor and observed 
that recent memory was initially affected, but in the later stages of the growth, remote 
Memory also became involved and the impairment appeared to be a generalized one. 
а believes this to be characteristic of the typical memory loss in organic brain 
3 Distractibility of attention was noted in cases of temporal tumor by Knapp (78), 

olmes (62), Moersch (91), and Keschner, Bender, and Strauss (72). However, this 


e also reported in cases of temporal 


or, but to a far lesser degree and frequency when compared with their occurrence in 
rontal lobe tumors. асас (79), Minski (89), Keschner, Bender, and Strauss (72), and 


Оегзсһ (91) all make mention of such manifestations which apparently have been noted 


as tending toward either euphoria with hyperactivity or toward slight depression with 


Psychomotor retardation, "General intellectual deterioration” is described in some 
Cases by Minski (89) Moersch (91), Lemke (82), Keschner, Bender, and Strauss (72), 
x Torkildsen (129). Minski (89) more specifically defines the defect as one affecting 

\ Primarily “judgment, critical faculty, and discrimination.” However, with reference to 
55 Symptom as well as in the case of reported memory defects, one must be very cau- 


tum 
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show numerous and variegated types of impairment. Disturbances involve 
faulty discrimination of intensities of pain, touch, and temperature stimuli 
along with an inability to localize the stimuli spatially. Patients show impaired 
two-point discrimination and are often unable to recognize objects in terms of 
their weight, size, form, or texture, i.e., they display astereognosis. Various 


e of aphasic disturbances have also been observed in cases of parietal brain 
Isease. 


Henry (60) has studied several cases of tumor of the parietal lobesand concludes that 
there are no mental changes which are of any localizing value. Hardwick (53) reports no 
intellectual defect in a thorough study of a patient with parietal lobe injury. However, 
disturbances of the body scheme or a lack of awareness of parts of the body has been 
reported in cases of parietal damage with very great frequency and consistency. Such a 
disturbance has been emphasized by Schilder (118), Hoff and Pótzl (61), Gerstmann (37), 
Gurewitsch (50), Krapf and Courtis (80), and Wagner (133). Related to this general 
disturbance of the body scheme is a peculiar inability to discriminate between individual 
fingers of the hand, Gerstmann (37) and Schilder (118) have observed finger agnosia in 
Several cases of parietal lobe involvement. Alexic, agraphic, and apractic disturbances 
also appear to occur with significant frequency: Е 

Other symptoms less frequently observed in parietal lobe disease include a rather 
Specific defect with reference to the performance of relatively simple arithmetical calcula- 
tions, These have been emphasized by Gerstmann (37) and Krapf and Courtis (80). 
Engerth (24) and Schilder (118) speak of a specific impairment of tri-dimensional vision 
of parietal brain disease, the former also finding a peculiar inability in the use of blue 
Colors, Further specificity of localization of psychological function is attempted by 
Stief and Csajaghy (124) who seek to localize mirror-writing in the left parietal lobe. 
Gerstmann (37) believes that finger agnosia, right and left disorientation, agraphia, and 
acalculia occur with such frequency that they may be grouped together to constitute an 


interparietal syndrome. я 


In general, one finds that the alterations occurring with parietal pathology 
are generally of a psychophysiological rather than a more strictly psychological 
nature, Mental changes such as were observed in cases of frontal and temporal 
lobe damage are not seen with any consistency. However, there does remain 
the problem of the application of psychophysical methodologies to the sensory- 
Perceptive defects qualitatively observed in parietal cases with an end toward 
roe accurate and objective measurement of the extent and nature of the de- 
ects which have been described clinically. ЕР 4 Н 
9r purposes of the present review of symptoms, the occipital region can be 
ively rapidly dismissed. The literature contains no mention of the occur: 
rence of mental changes of an affective or intellectual kind with occipital lobe 
Pathology, 


Penfield and Evans (101) specifically state that there is no intellectual aisr 
în such cases, In general disturbances within the visual sphere constitute the most fre- 


quently obser А inatory experiences have been noted rather 
fone: ved symptom. Visual hallucinatory ; : 
Consistently ànd a з еі by Henry (60), Balado, Adrogue, and Franke (2), Hora 
and Putnam (64), and Kessel (73). Nielsen and Von Hagen (94) found astereognosis 1n а 


of х FC A 
three patients with lesions in the occipital region- 


D. Conclusions From the Qualitative Studies 
occurring with frontal lobe pathology 


Studies 
of mena A 
Lp epe uu chological symptoms which occur pre- 


\ * 
Monstrate that there are certain psy 
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dominantly in instances of tumor and other traumatic lesions with such тайы 
consistency that they may be tentatively considered as a frontal lobe menta 
syndrome. It has also been found that similar symptoms occur very frequently 
in cases of temporal lobe tumor, but less frequently in instances of traumatic 
lesion or ablation of the temporal lobes. With the exception of tumors, the men: - 
tal changes in temporal brain disease are milder in degree and occur later in the 
disease process than is the case in involvement of the frontal cortex. Hower 
the mental symptoms which occur in pathology of the frontal and tempora: 
regions are. essentially the same. These manifestations include distractibility 
of attention, loss of spontaneity, alterations in the general intellectual deteri- 
oration, memory loss, and changes in mood tone and psychomotor tempo: — 
These symptoms are not reported in casesof parietal and occipital brain dame i 
In the former, the Symptoms are primarily psychophysical defects while b. 
latter situation gives rise to disturbances mainly affecting the visual sphere. 
neither case are the Symptoms strictly psychological. "S 
The overlapping of the mental changes in frontal and temporal lobe discas 
has been attributed to diffusion of damage within the cortex. It has been sug - 


secondary involvement of the frontal cortex, Focal temporal lobe disease ju 
give rise to psychological changes by virtue of secondary implication of E 
frontal lobes by means of a spread of the Pathological process. This is consiste? 
with the finding that psychological changes in focal temporal lobe disease usu- A 
ally occur later in the disease process than they do in primary frontal lobe 1° 


eral frontal lobectomy, it is of considerable importance that when such m 
me 


toms 


of pathological tissue such as are produced 
In the latter cases, the Severity of the psych 
regardless of the laterality of the patholog 
increased intracranial Pressure and scar tis 


"i 
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III. THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST TECHNIQUES IN 
ORGANIC BRAIN DISEASE 


In recent years, clinical psychologists have shown increasing interest in the 
application of test procedures to the problems of organic brain pathology. 
he two fundamental factors which may serve to explain the advent of the 
Psychologist into this field might well be the gaining interest in the psychological 
changes associated with brain pathology along with the attempts of psycholo- 
Sists to attain higher specialization and specificity in terms of test development 
and application, Numerous instances of traditional fixations in this develop- 
mental process are still seen, however. Conventional methods are clung to 
€spite repeated demonstrations of their inadequacies. This section will be 
Concerned with the presentation of the status and development of the use of 
Psychological test techniques in organic brain disease. 


gori tudies along these lines may be grouped into two broad descriptive cate- 
ries, 


1. Those investigations of functional deficit in organic cases which have employed 


Only the conventional or gross tests of general intelligence or performance ability. These 


wi SF "mex 
ill be referred to as the studies utilizing unspecialiced test techniques. 


Vd * Those studies which utilize specialized test techniques. These latter studies involve 
empts to analyze the exact nature of the intellectual defect and also include attempts 


t eg i 
s Measure the existence of psychological symptoms other than alterations in the intel- 
“ша! sphere, 


A. The Use of Unspecialized Tests 


General intellectual deterioration” appears to have been one of the most 
uently observed symptoms in cases of frontal and temporal tumors and 
er lésions, This has resulted in a number of psychological studies in which 
о е Conventional tests of general intelligence have been employed. All of the 
ЫТ qualitatively reported mental changes tended to be ignored since the tech- 
evices required for measuring general intelligence were more readily avail- 
aft In general, these studies consist of psychological examinations before and 
£r the removal of brain tissue. The results are then compared with the end of 
termining the effect of surgical removal of brain tissue upon general intel- 
“сша! functioning. Л 
ese studies have generally utilized the Stanford-Binet scale along with 
Occasional performance test scales. The fundamental conclusion to be drawn 
ram Such investigations is that no deterioration of general intellectual func- 
ning can be found following the surgical ablation of cortical tissue. Studies 
gt) ty pg Rave been made by Hebb (57) (58) and Hebb and Penfield (59). 


Hebb (87) studied four cases of extensive ablation of the left frontal lobe. The re- 
od Stanford-Binet test was utilized to determine the general intellectual level and the 
иг Performance Scale and the McGill Revision of the Army Beta test were em- 
ployed to compare language with non-language test performance. The author concluded 
is at the effect of left unilateral frontal lobectomy upon intelligence test performance 
f Practically negligible. Pre- and post-operative tests were made upon but one of the 
Our cases; in this there was no change in the IQ after operation. The other three cases 
Were only examined post-operatively and were found to be above average. 
tens; ebb and Penfield (59) report test results before and after operation in a case of ex- 
nsive bilateral removal from the frontal lobes to remove scar tissue following a trau- 
Ed brain injury. A comparison of the Stanford-Binet pre- and post-operative results 
Indicates an average gain of 10.8 IQ points when the four post-operative tests are com- 


freq 
oth 


vis 
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sts 

pared with the test results béfore surgery. The improvement upon the ва и 
after operation is even тоге striking. Although the effect of practice must denne evil 
in interpreting these test results, it is significant that no lowering of the inte 

be inferred. . ied 
T ish (58) reports a case of removal of the right temporallobe. The Loc m 
a Stanford-Binet IQ (Form L) of 113 following operation. No tests were à ү. e. 
before ablation in this case. However, the writer concludes that retention o E E 
telligence following temporal ablation does not preclude the possibility of defec ent 
psychological abilities. This patient showed a marked and consistent impairm e 
all the performance or non-language tests administered. Hebb attributes this 


i i ; ‚ between the 
turbance of form perception, both visual and non-visual. The discrepancy betwe 


is 
results of verbal and non-verbal tests of intelligence is the most striking feature of th 
particular case. Е: . 
Lidz (83) reports pre- and Post-operative Stanford-Binet and performance ош 
sults in а case of unilateral frontal lobectomy for the removal of a tumor. dom psy" 
pairment of formal intelligence can be found following surgery. Ackerly (1) du BE. 
chometric findingsin a two-year Post-operative stu a uthor 
sive removal of both frontal lobes. No quantitative data are presented, but the au x 
concludes that. Stanford-Binet examinati 
defect and that the results of “three m 


in that sphere. The only possible disturbance found was a slow performance di ) 

Arthur Performance Scale, but the quality of the test performance was good. Fo a 

found a Stanford-Binet IQ of 115 in a case of removal of the entire right cerebral chat 

Sphere. No tests were ma 
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. These findings with test instruments appear to demonstrate very con- 
sistently that conventional tests of general intelligence do not demonstrate any 
loss of functional ability in patients who have had cerebral tissue ablated in the 
removal of pre-existing brain pathology. The majority of these studies have 
been concerned with the frontal region of the cortex. In fact, some of the cases 
actually show a slight gain in post-operative test results. These general findings 
are consistent with the explanatory concept developed earlier where it was 
assumed that there might be a transfer of function from one frontal lobe to the 
other only in the absence of pathological tissue or absence of increased in- 
tracranial pressure. Under such conditions, one would not expect any loss of 
mental ability following the removal of diseased tissue or pressure. This is 
precisely what has been found in most of these studies. In the cases of Worchel 
and Lyerly (138) where prefrontal lobotomy was performed bilaterally in 
Patients presumably without organic brain pathology, the absence of intellec- 
tual deficit after operation seems amenable to similar explanation. Assuming 
the excision of a very small amount of frontal tissue upon both sides without 
significant scar tissue or without pressure, there would still be sufficient frontal 
obe tissue present to permit inter-lobular transfer and one might also conceive 
of possible intra-lobular functional transfer. This could well occur since all 
association fibres were not severed in the course of the operation. In such a 
case, one again would not expect to find notable loss of ability upon tests of 
Seneral or formal intelligence. н 

Consistent with this interpretation are the intelligence test findings re- 


‘Ported by Brickner (12) in the famous case of Joe A. who underwent complete 


removal of both frontal lobes. An evaluation of a series of tests of formal in- 
tellectual ability administered post-operatively in terms of his previous educa- 
tional and vocational history definitely showed marked functional loss directly 
after lobectomy. Although there has been a gradual progressive gain in scores 
Жын increased post-operative temporal intervals, one can hardly say that this 
Patient has returned to his normal intellectual level. Here one sees a residual 
intellectual deficit in a case of complete ablation of both frontal lobes. — 
he results of the psychological investigations employing unspecialized 
tests of formal intellectual ability lead to one of two paradoxical conclusions. 
ne might accept the findings reviewed above and agree that there is no 
observable or demonstrable intellectual defect that occurs in cases where there 
15 the structural potentiality for a transference of functional ability. To put it 
iPeeifically, it may be said that there is no detectable alteration in the intel- 
!gence of such patients. The second possible conclusion, possibly more tenable, 
Would hold that disease or removal of cortical tissue always results in some 
ебсіє in the intellectual sphere, but that this functional loss cannot be dem- 
rated through tests of general and formal intelligence. | In this view, the 
Nature of the intellectual defect would be conceived of as being a highly subtle 
2nd elusive one which requires the breakdown of "general intelligence" into 


i5 component parts. Such an analysis of intellectual functioning must be made 


In these cases before one can conclude with certainty that there is no loss of 
Intellectual ability following even unilateral frontal lobectomy. И 
he problem which presents itself is one which can only be approache 
through the development and use of psychological tests of a specialized nature. 
€ techniques should be based upon the analysis of the factors which ания 
Seneral intelligence." Beginnings in this direction have been made. Althoug 
°У seem to spring from widely divergent theoretical origins, deeper study 
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3 : of 
demonstrates marked similarity among the investigations. The remain of 
this review will be devoted to a study of those psychological o of 
organic brain disease which have endeavored to utilize specialize 
intellectual abilities as well as other mental functions. 


B. The Use of Specialized Tests 


a 
1. Abstract Thinking: As early as 1870, Fritsch and Hitzig (35) терди | 
specific aspect of the intellectual process which they qualitatively i corta 
to be impaired in several of 25 cases of traumatic lesions in the fronta lad 
There appeared to be a particular loss of the ability to think abstractly. 


Goldstein and his colleagues were basicall 
aphasia for colors in patients with pathology 


war injuries at that time gave them access to numerous cases of traumatic lesions. 
test procedure consisted of the use of the Hol 
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Rylander (114) has used this test in a later study and it will be further considered in a 
later portion of this section. 

Attempts to get at the impairment of abstract thinking in organic brain injury con- 
tinued to gain momentum with continued interest in the sorting test technique. In 1927, 
Weigl (134) published some fragmentary data upon a small number of organic cases and 
also devised the first object sorting test. His first test consisted of four circles, four 
Squares, and four triangles, each of which appeared in red, green, yellow, and blue. The 
subjects were thus faced with two possible sorting alternatives. Sorting could be per- 
formed according to form or color. However, Weigl was not so much interested in the 
ability of the patients to sort according to form or color, but was particularly concerned 
Over the inability of his patients to shift their sorting bases from the one to the other. 
Goldstein had previously mentioned that patients with organic brain disease could be con- 
cerned with but one attribute of a problem situation ata time and Weigl’s technique was 
designed to determine whether patients could shift the determinant of their sorting be- 

avior. Although the number of cases studied by Weigl is very limited, in general, his 
results corroborate the notions of Goldstein and Gelb (40). He further employed a group 
of normal controls and found their behavior to differ from that of patients. Weigl states 
that the test must receive qualitative interpretation since very frequently patients are 
able to shift their sorting attitudes upon the test. However, he cites a hierarchy of vari- 
aus determinants of shifting which range from very concrete to very abstract conditions. 

tis therefore not only important to note whether or not a shift in the sorting basis ос- 
Curs, but one must also seek to analyze the factors and situational setting which give rise 
to the alteration in sorting attributes. no 

Weigl (134) also utilized an object sorting test consisting of 30 common objects in- 

€rently amenable to variegated types of organization or grouping. They could be 
grouped according to similarity of color, double occurrence, form, or use. A rather 
large” number of patients with cerebral lesions were given this test. Again, Weigl found 
that although patients may be quite able initially to sort in a satisfactory manner, they 
are Unable to shift adequately from one set of organizational factors to another set. The 
Patients are basically concerned only with the practical or “concrete” use of the objects; 
they do not show the flexibility of the normal adults. Their sorting attitudes are con- 
Stricted, limited to a single set of experimental organizational factors, and generally 
Concrete in nature, Weigl also found a difference between his patient groupand a group 
of Children, Whereas the children were far more concrete in their behavior than the 
Normal adults, their sorting was always changing and taking on new relationships and 
c aracteristics, They were constantly modifying their sorting performances and making 
Naive attempts to shift among the several possible sorting categories. This activity 
iffered from the constriction and monotonous type of behavior generally manifested by 
* patients, From these results we may conclude that the patient with organic brain 
amage reveals an impairment of abstract thinking as demonstrated by the sorting test 
techniques, Weigl finds further that this defect does not consist of a regression toa more 
дап type of abstract behavior, but is rather а definite pathological invasion of the 
Straction n н А , а 
inj Goldstein (M) alite that the “concrete attitude" to which the patient with brain 
Injury is relegated is the basic personality defect in such cases. Other organic manifesta- 
‘Ons of a less general character are for the most part but embellishments of the more 
Primary and fundamental defect in the ability to think abstractly. In recent years, а550- 
Slates of Goldstein have continued in the application of psychological test techniques i 
* problem of organic brain disease in terms of this same basic theoretical framework > 
owever, attempts were made to get at the abstraction process in patients with organic 


rain disease with the use of test devices other than the sorting technique. 
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atients 

Nadel (93) compared the results on a battery of tests ofa € Sieen P the 
whom competent neurologists had diagnosed to be suffering oy zd Р еа with 
left or both frontal lobes. The results obtained with these patients sin eie prelo 
the findings on a control group of patients diagnosed as suffering from н groups were 
volvement in some region other than the frontal area. The patients in Mert 
clinically stated to be mentally deteriorated. Nadel employed, Es vela dfab m 
the Kohs Block Design Test which was graded in terms of differentia the Holmgren 
tion requirement. The second test consisted of the Goldstein adap ration teed This 
Wools. This test has already been described. Thirdly, the Stick Test was duction Of 
consists of the manipulation of a group of small sticks in the exact ы, nds upon 
sample figure exposed for a limited period of time. The period of exposure c e Finally, 
the relative difficulty of the figure in terms of the degree of abstraction requir "vare pre- 
the Manikin and Feature Profile of the Pintner-Paterson Performance ee As- 
sented to the patients. These latter tests are at present components of the 
sembly test item of the Bellevue Intelligence Scale. ТЕЕ" frontal 

In general, all the tests demonstrated differences between the patien p the cortex: 
lobe involvement and the patients with brain damage in other regions 0! h to these 
The patient with frontal lobe disease can utilize only the simplest ARDEO е to shi 
problems. He is successful only with the concrete and the familiar. He is raid » He is 
from a concrete to a more abstract set and has lost the “categorical attitude. 


:mplied 

implie 
totally unable to formalize higher generalizations, These are the actual and the 
conclusions of Nadel, 


d ; Рома ion dy 

It appears that the basic loss of abstracting ability in frontal Be than 

function can be approached and demonstrated with techniques oth - 
Sorting tests. The developme 


nt of test methodology would seem to seid 
tion of abstracting ability. Abstraction арі ion 
amental component Processes. First, there is d new 
of pertinent detail from the whole and secondly, there must occur test 
i lization of parts into a new whole. The sort hese 
techniques as well as Nadel's techniques make demands upon both Bon 
basic functional abilities. It matters little upon which of these com ET 
processes the emphasis is Placed since it appears as an empirical fact 
defect in one always Presupposes an impairment of the other. 


t 
ly treated and the resultan 
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changes are sornething 
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objective observations and subjective opinions. In the real psychological experiments, 


there are real hard-and-fast rules for the experimental conditions and the observations 
ee recorded ina uniform manner. A considerably higher degree of objectivity is there- 
ore rendered possible and the results are comparable from case to case. 


Rylander employed three tests in his battery which were designed primarily to meas- 
ure abstract thinking ability. Kuenburg’s test which has been previously described was 
employed along with Rothmann’s (109) sorting test. The latter is an object-sorting test 
very similar to that of Weigl’s (134) except that there are far fewer objects to be handled 
upon the Rothmann test. Significant differences between the patient and control groups 
were found upon both these tests indicating an impairment of abstract thinking ability 
in the cases with unilateral ablation. Patients with left frontal excision encountered 
Sreater difficulty with the Rothmann test than those with right frontal excision. Also, 
a difficult version of the Terman (128) Word-Naming test was used. Patients were re- 
quired to name 60 nouns within three minutes with their eyes closed. The integrity of 
what Goldstein has termed the “categorical attitude" would enable one to name more 
iion since words could be organized in terms of specific classes or categories. The dif- 
rence between the groups upon this test was also significant statistically, indicating 
Popron performance on the part of the frontal lobe cases. Other tests of generalization 
ncluded tests of Fable Interpretation and Interpretation of Proverbs, both of which 

emonstrated marked differences between the patient and control groups. 


ds ign, the presence of impairment of abstract thinking is corroborated. It 
fn Mn notable that much methodological progress has been made. On the 
oU and, Rylander has utilized a specialized group of quantitative psycho- 
aaa devices. Secondly, and of great importance, is the fact that the per- 
EN, oves of patients without frontal tissue are _being evaluated against 
Lae rmanose of normal persons with intact frontal tissue. In other words, the 
u Nor has departed from the comparison of the same patient's performance 
Arn tests given pre-operatively and post-operatively. In the latter, one is 
t aining a measure of the difference between performances in two specific 
i of brain disorder. To seek out first the more obvious differences between 
шар and patients would appear more important and certainly more funda- 
à ntal. Once these differences are satisfactorily depicted, one would be able 
9 make an analysis óf the differences in test performance in different forms of 
Mn disease with far greater understanding and insight. The study of Ry- 
nder indeed represents a step in the proper direction. 

The most recent investigation of abstract thinking capacity in cases of organic brain 
eee is that of Halstead (52) whose basic point of departure was Goldstein's notion of 
\ © “loss of the categorical attitude.” His technique involved the use of an object-sorting 

E Consisting of 62 objects of different weight, size, shape, color, brightness, hardness, 
and positional placement. The development of the specific technique derives from 
lüver's (77) method of equivalent stimuli which involves the selection of similarities 
and dissimilarities from a group of presented stimuli. The group comprised twelve pa- 
‘ents with unilateral frontal extirpation, six with unilateral temporal extirpation, two 
s removal of the right parietal lobe, four with unilateral occipital extirpation, anda 
Patient with the whole of the left hemisphere of the cerebellum removed, A very well 
atched control group was employed and test performances of the patients were com- 


р 5 
“гей with the behavior of this group. hoe 
h frontal lobe extirpation showed the great- 


M Halstead concluded that the patients wit r 
t departure from the type of performance revealed by the normal group. The patients 
f the cortex also differed from the normals 


ith di E > = 
u disorder in the more posterior regions o 1 Д 1 
Pon the test, but the difference was far less marked. The patients with temporal lobe 
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a P : n 

r test objects in their sorting behavior he 
о! 

any other experimental group and also produced a smaller total number of sorted gr 


: impairment of 
this test. Nevertheless, his results clearly demonstrate the presence of an URL the 
abstract thinking which was Particularly striking in the Patients with dysfunction 
frontal region of the brain. The author states: 


We have elsewhere noted the unusu 


. : ts 
ally “good” Postoperative social adjustmen 
which some of them had made. Se 


condly, many of these cases are neurologically п, 
ological "signs" of their intracranial = ity 
Psychological changes in person 
n must be interpreted with great caution. 
Halstead further noted that u 
cisions were able to shift their sorting 


ein 

f у ‘ad does corroborate the earlier findings of Goldst 

(42), Weigl (134), Nadel (93), and Ry 

attention in that the behavior of s 

havior of normal adults. He states: d 
We insist that for han 


e Р st 
ction it seems at present more important to han 


t the present time- 
tious types of teatar 
patient with fronta 


) hat all inv, 
consistently shown a differenc 


disease when handling such Problems. 


‹ e in disease. [tj t in the О 
study in which general į ~ 5€. Itis to be noted tha 
frontal-lobe disorder was eval 


M ee е oe ee 


> 


"Ud. Шш 
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difference between the patient and normal groups. The present review reveals 
that the difference between normals and patients with frontal-lobe involvement 
есотеѕ more striking when certain component processes of general intellectual 
function are analyzed out and studied, namely, the ability to think abstractly. 
It appears that "general intelligence" still conceals certain specific component 
elements under its cloak which may be of potential discriminatory value in a 
Comparison of organic and normalcases. Further investigation could profitably 
€ directed toward a more detailed analysis of the functioning of other, specific, 
aspects of the intellectual process in patients suffering from organic cerebral 
disease, 
. 2. Memory: Memory isanother process which may be placed under the head- 
ing of "the higher intellectual functions." Actually, it may be termed a com- 
Ponent of the intellectual process. The Stanford-Binet and other tests of 
Seneral intelligence are heavily weighted with reference to test items of memory 
functioning, Yet, it is surprising to find the relatively limited number of 
Investigations of a systematic nature of memory ability in cases with cortical 
amage. The earlier qualitative studies of the psychological alterations in 
Tain disease have frequently indicated that memory disturbances are ap- 
Parent in such cases, but generally these observations are contradictory and 
Confused, Some investigators report no memory defect whatever, others 
limit the impairment to recent memory functioning, and some place em- 
ee a deficit in remote memory. Indeed, the need for further investiga- 
psych А. е presence апі nature of such a defect with the use of standardized 
ТЫ Чү ogical test techniques is a particularly striking one. Perhaps the neglect 
TM Es pe fact that memory functioning is believed to be adequately covered 
able о general intelligence. If this assumption be true, and it is a question- 
Patient.” Investigators have made too little mention of the performances of 
ardizeq. upon the memory items of the tests. It is true that adequately stand- 
applica 613 of memory are not readily available, but their construction and 


test ton would certainly appear no more arduous or difficult than those of 
S of abstraction and generalization ability. 


te Seneral text-book doctrine that organic brain disease initially affects 


lative Tory functioning with remote memory ability usually remaining 
asserta Y Intact. If the organic process be a progressive degenerative one, it is 
also beli that remote memory will also subsequently become impaired. It is 
*eved that in very extreme types of organic trauma or disease, both 
neue remote memory functions will be spontaneously affected. „These 
eee may be said to represent the consensus of numerous qualitative 

3 ‘tions, However, it is.obvious that gross estimates of memory ability 
rela ever be as satisfactory as standardized and quantitative studies of the 


Bunt reproduction of recent and remote memories. Only when a large 
Pared Т of distinct organic clinical entities are tested in this manner and com- 
e 


With each other as well as with normal persons can any valid statements 
€ concerning memory function in such patients. 


Bri А 
; TIckner's (12) patient with bilateral frontal lobecto; 


"dy by Tallman. Althou 


n. previous information 
t memory ability, This 
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was especially notable in the reproduction of digits and there was obvious difficulty with 
tests requiring the formation of new associations.* However, later examination reveale 

a notable return of recent memory functioning and the author doubts the presence of 
any deterioration of recent memory in a permanent or irreversible sense. Rather, the 


apparent defect is attributed to emotional and attentional factors which appeared 1m- 
proved at later test sessions. 


Lidz (83) employed some crude tests of recent memory ability in his study of a case А 
_tight prefrontal lobectomy and found no impairment in this sphere when pre-operatl 


error or hesitation 25 days after operation. On the basis of these tests, Lidz concludes 
unction as well as no post-operative impa! 
d before lobectomy was performed. | dy 
d varied group of memory tests in his st $ 
+ The tests included measurement of receptio" 
Immediate memory span Ms 
gits and Syllables, a paired-associates test was employed, a story T 
» and a series of eight three-letter nonsense ie 
m until repeated without error by the subra 
d and the “savings score” was calculated. (a 
n these tests were then compared with those 9 
The digit and Syllable-span tests along with 
flerences between the patients and normals. 


ted by digit and syllable nt of rete" 
However, thr imt material ab revealed Dy the op апо nonsenae-eyllable 204 
material ne well tote of difficulty in the formation of new associations with Г ed 
associations on the = em. oa mote rapid dissipation of retention of recently 167 fic 
tests of remote ante f ex parents with brain ablations. Unfortunately, no ue 
ent and Тейїобечпеүлөг, ЖЕ Were administered and therefore no comparison of dy 
of гесебе memor i n ability 1S permitted in this Study. However, Rylander's j jon 
are not entirely я анка Él adequate and it is apparent that his conc pus 
from cases of frontal анор. the qualitative notions of memory functioning de 


to obtain an 
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Conkey (16) presents interesting memory results in a group of patients who sti 
traumatic head injuries. The basic aim of the study was to obtain anformation Bm : s 
the recovery of certain psychological functions over a period of time follow ingt Е - a 
ma. Conkey makes the following statements to justify her use of quantitative tests 
such a longitudinal investigation: 


It is recognized by medicial men and those who are in contact yh paient E 
from such injuries that at least in a large number of the cases the pa ier вовсе 
to complain of “poor memory," "the inability to keep their attention осп экы" 
atigueafter any mental exertion,” and other “mental хутір от, long after m pees 
Physiological causes have ceased to function, or at any rate, after t xd 85, g A zai 
est themselves in discernible physical signs. We realize that physica iis neur rical 
examination still is, and will remain, the basic criterion for diagnosis and therapy A hes: 
Patients; that tests and quotients cannot replace the opinion and judgment E. an ex: 
Perienced clinician; but as Savitsky (117) says, “the day has passed when t s AS 
Psychiatrist can ask the injured person a few questions and as the result of a dE 
Interview form an opinion as to the intactness of all the psychological Dieses e 
patient's adaptive capacity, and his personality make-up.’ We wish, therefore, to show 
à recovery curve in at least some of these psychological functions. 
Conkey 


emphasizes the fact that a patient cannot be said to be recovered until 
PSychologic, 


al recovery has attained its maximum. Her results clearly demonstrate that 
Tecovery of memory ability lags far behind the recovery of other psychological functions 
and that it is very necessary to distinguish adequately between memory for new and old 
Material in this respect. By a series of retestings over a long period of time, it was possible 

approximate recovery point which could then be evaluated against the 
Probable Performance level prior to the brain trauma. She also utilized two control 
groups, The first consisted of hospitalized patients suffering from ailments other than 
neurological or psychiatric types in order that the effect of mere hospitalization upon test 
Performance could be studied. The second control group consisted of 30 normal persons 
Matched with the Patient group for age, education, economic and social status. The re- 
Sults indicate that recovery can be demonstrated for all psychological functions tested 
and that Maximum recovery appears to occur thirty-four weeks after injury for simple 
Mental activities such as orientation, immediate perception and reception. Recovery of 
а maximum nature also appears upon tests requiring new learning and perception of 
an abstract kind about thirty-four weeks after the injury was sustained. 


4 was found to be quite different for tests of both recent and 
duce Memory ability.* With reference to both aspects of memory functioning, the 
ae appears to be more permanent since at th 

i 


ained significantly below 
rther that the permanen 
8 in the records of indi 
nd amnesia at the time of the injury. 


more Strikin 
Sciousness ч 


“Mory def 


er patients during all of 
functional transfer within t 
Rylander's cases of unila: 


h the test sessions. This 
t con 


he cortex. Such a trans- 
teral excision of frontal 


er 
fea Precluded theoretically in 
In h 


inclug 15 analysis of frontal-lobe function by the sorting 
ed in his test procedure a measure of immediate 
* 


5 For à complete descri 
B Monograph, 


-test method, Halstead (52) also 
recall of test objects following a 


Ption of the memory tests employed, see Appendix I in 
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g ; of the 
five-minute recess. The subjects were asked to recall spontaneously a Mee The 
objects of the sorting test to which they had previously been exposed as they c 
findings and interpretation of the results are well stated by Halstead: 


= ases re- 
When tested for recall after ап interval of five minutes, our HOD оре other 
called on the average considerably fewer objects from the test-field than 


what 
‘single indicator of recall (verbal). Thus only further investigation can reveal foal 
extent the tendency noted here is a general one for memory functions о! 
with a frontal lobe lesion. ИМЕ 
It appears that Halstead has struck a Particularly important wr [A 
reference to the use of only a verbal indicator of recent recall. Verba Песша 
memory as well as such tests of any component element of the inte ressiVt 
process are very susceptible to perversion as a result of possible СЕРТ ОП Я 
Speech disturbances. Motor aphasic disturbances are especially ы ically 
frontal-lobe disorders and the majority of the patients studied psycho MEE о 
have been of this type. More specifically, believers in strict localizata the 
function have attributed disturbances in expressive speech to a lesion ! arti- 
posterior portion of the third frontal convolution. The problem arises ra 
memory of a verbal nature are employed since it "€ rea 
hat extent a low performance is due to actual res 
what extent the apparent defect is due to an exp; 


appears to be that aphasia ma 
deterioration, The method 


+. prai” 
This is a general demand in the field of organic 
disease and is a special need in the fiel 


nctioning i 
far too few Studies which hav 


i may 

5. The results have demonstrated nothing that con- 

© considered even a Consistent trend, findings being inconsistent ап field 
tradictory, Memory functioning i 


: : : ile 
ing In the organic patient is indeed a fertil 


еа n 
ility. The threshold of awareness ae 52 
li becomes lowered so that on eral 


external stimuli. 

descriptive studies 

distractibility asa 
Disturbances in 


o 
cen previously pointed out, ее sed 
ganic brain disease refer to in : 


qualitative observations of a comparative nature yield differences in the kind 
of attention defect manifested by patients with organic brain disease. _ Schizo- 
Phrenic patients tend on the whole to show a steady and non-fluctuating type 
of attention defect which is more or less continuously present. This appears to 

€ a function of withdrawal from the reality situation with consistent inner 
Preoccupation. Asa result, the schizophrenic patient cannot be made to attend 


to external stimuli for any significantly long period of time. Continuous pres- 
Sure has to b 


e applied if one is to attain and maintain his attention. The con- 
flict between 


the internal and external situations accounts for the observable 


attention defect—one of preoccupation. The type of attention defect seen in 
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а 
h manic 


| patients best fits into the category of “distractibility.” The manic, un- 


like the Schizophrenic, is constantly at the beck and call of the external reality 
Situation. The disturbance is consistently present and manifests itself ina 
ў ceting concern with the successive external stimuli which are perceived. In 
Contradistinction to the manic and schizophrenic types of attention defect, the 
Patient with organic brain disease shows a sporadic kind of disturbance whose 
appearance is usually temporarily unpredictable. It is not of the consistent and 
Steady kind described above; rather, ‘‘now you see it and now you don't." The 
asis for such a defect is more difficult to assign. It may be related merely to 
the easy fatiguability of organic patients or it may be correlated in some 
Manner with the occasional lability of mood and irritability frequently ob- 
Served in them. However, one need not be too greatly concerned with the 
Possible etiology. The fundamental practical consideration involves awareness 
ot the inconsistency of the distractibility in the organic patient. This factor 
should be noted from the point of view of its possible value in differential 
lagnosis, 
Despite the marked emphasis upon defects in attention in organic and other 
PSychotic States, psychological test specialization has been relatively little 
Concerned with this problem up to the present time. 


Among the psychological studies of organic brain disease, only those of Freeman and 
Watts (33) in с 


unil ases of bilateral frontal lobotomy* and Rylander (114) in cases of partial 
9 ateral frontal lobectomy have been interested in accurately measuring distractibility 
\ roe tention. In the first study, Hunt examined 48 patients before and after bilateral 
үй d ntal lobotomy and employed a cancellation-test technique to measure the presence and 
А of distractibility of attention following the surgical production of frontal lesions. 

pie Bere Scored separately for speed and accuracy. The speed Scores revealed that 
Sean are slower following frontal lobotomy and this difference was reliable. 
e бале гг operation the patients made far fewer errors upon the test; 60 percent of 


Sore onstrated higher post-operative accuracy scores. This difference was also 
Atistically Significant. 


а 
2 
Ed 
c 
о 
E] 
E 
о 


time was then gradually decreased until three successive failures appeared. 

Speed of visual perception was being measured by this test. The second in- 

i * reading of a text of 114 words while crossing out all the E's and N's of which 
е wer 


€ 200. The number of cancelled letters was assumed to indicate the degree of 


* 
the The Psychological examinations were perform 
results were reported by her in a paper deli 


ed by Thelma Hunt in this study and 
Syehologicat Association at Atlantic City, 


vered at the meetings of the Eastern 
N. J. in April, 1940, 
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100 
attention. The third test employed required the patient to count backwards ae 
to 0 substracting 3 each time. The author states that stress was placed g^ comedi 
tion of attention and endurance rather than upon arithmetical ability. i MEC. 
the performances of the patients upon these tests with the normal contro a dif- 
finds that the tachistoscopic and subtraction techniques did not reveal e nificant! 
ferences between the two groups. The only difference which was statistical ys od red 
corroborates the finding of Freeman and Watts (33) that after operation the acd reliable 
quired a longer time to complete the cancellation test, Accuracy scores gave n 
difference between the patients and normals, 


; jents 
At the present time, a final evaluation of the attention defect in oP Hunt 
with organic brain disorders is hardly possible. Both Rylander an A. 
find that patients require significantly longer times upon tests desig of the 
measure this function. However, little more can be said on the basis vell be 
Present studies. It would appear that the increase in time scores might we one 
suggestive of a real deficit in the sphere of attention and that the nee Me, 
demanding finer methods of measurement. On the other hand, the ac atten 
scores might be of greater importance in denoting the absence of any 


: E s cou 
tional defect in such cases, In Such an instance, the poorer speed score 
conceivably have been due to ch 


«s (33), 
the investigations reported by Rylander (114) and Freeman and Watts ( 


rn 
ation in the general personality paiia 
has long been one of the most frequent qualitative findings in cases of ng i 
ions of the cortex. Symptoms report the 
s and lesions are strikingly similar to 


2 $ к uerile 
the general paretic patient. Infantile and P lity 
behavior, boastfulness, i i i 


and asocial behavior are b i 


r. ma 
£r as studied epileptics and cases of trau 
cerebral injury, 


The first Concerted study of the persona 


: з s wa 
; i lity changes in organic brain disorders \ jc 
made by Piotrowski (105) in 1937, 


n 
ned Rorschach records in 18 cases of 0192 | 


involvement of the nervous system and 5 са 
study, Piotrowski singled out ten signs wh 


j г re 
ich he believed were indicative of се re 
organic damage and further stated that if si 


А t, 
x or more of these signs were present, 


t3 
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| Was strong justification for a diagnosis of organic involvement of the c germ 
would seem that the generalizations of Piotrowski on the basis of this study us did 
; accepted for the present with some reserve. As Harrower-Erickson (55) has pointe 2 3 
little is known of the nature or location of the brain damage in his cases; further, опе а 
not know whether the patients were examined before or after operation. However, the 
i 


ion i i i icati f the 
value of Piotrowski’s investigation in respect to its suggesting the application о! 
Rorschach test in a sy 


stematic manner to patients with cerebral damage cannot be 
minimized. 


Nadel (93) attempted to apply the organic signs of Piotrowski ina мну i 
Vestigation of patients with frontal lobe disease. The experimental group consiste 2 E 
Patients who had been diagnosed as suffering from lesions in either the left or both 


rontal lobes, The records of these patients were compared with those of 15 patients suf- 
fering from involvement of areas of the cortex 
demonstrate the 


With frontal lesi 


group records, 
Nificance, 


/ significance 


other than the frontal region. The results 
presence of an average number of 5.1 of Piotrowski's signs in the ENE 
ons as compared with an average number of but 1.6 signs in the contro 
Nadel further finds that 6 of these signs are of particular diagnostic sig- 
It appears that the signs postulated by Piotrowski are of greatest diagnosti 
e where the organic involvement lies in the frontal cortex. The paradox in- 
erent in an evaluation of the results of Piotrowski and Nadel lies in the fact that the 
former postulated the ten signs on the basis of a study of cases in which the damage in- 
volved all areas of the cortex while the latter found such signs predominantly confined to 
the frontal region. One would therefore deduce that Piotrowski’s experimental group 
Contained a large number of frontal-lobe cases. э 

2 € recent studies of Harrower-Erickson (55, 56) utilizing the Rorschach test in pa- 
tients with Cortical involvement are especially well organized and described. The records 


of the Patients are compared with the "average normal" type of record, the patient 
&roup being divided in terms of the nature of the disease process, the location of the 
damage 


» and pre-operative and post-operative conditions. The experimental group 
consisted of 25 patients whose records were compared with the average normal record. 
© gross results indicated "restricted and constricted personality, extraordinarily un 
orm when contrasted with the variety found in the records of the normal subjects. 
en patients were compared with reference to the nature of the brain damage, no 
Potable differences could be established. The rate of growth of the tumor could not be 
“stimated 9n the basis of the Rorschach performance. Also, in contradistinction to the 
ndings of Nadel (93), the location of the damage in the cortex did not appear to be a 
erential factor. However, the author states that further investigation is necessary 
Pon this Problem and is in Progress. When pre-operative and post-operative records 
are Compared, it is found that the latter more closely approximate the normal type of 
Performance, This conclusion is consistent with the more general finding demonstrating 
aoe posit in the presence of pathological tissue than in the absence of brain tis- 
NE gnificant positive findings advanced by Harrower-Erickson is that the 
pete test was clearly able to differentiate between the organic performance and the 
an 


Gum Ce of patients without organic involvement whose symptoms are clinically 
"апу to those of the organic group. 


ui с atrower-Erickson (56) also studied a 
er to discover the possible presence of a 


ive signs 
he most si 


group of 24 patients with focal epilsepy in 


personality pattern specifically characteristic 
6 а disease entity. Earlier Rorschach studies had given rise to inconclusive and 
© Ntradictory results. Guirdham (49) had studied 100 cases with varying types of 
Pileptic Conditions and concluded that there was no Rorschach pattern that could be re- 
pened as typical of such a group of cases. Stauder (123), on the other. hand, had 
ип that Rorschach records of epileptics were unmistakably similar and that there were 
“finite signs specific t 


О such cases. It must be noted, however, that Stauder employed a 
' 


of Such а 
© 
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group of deteriorated epileptic subjects. Harrower-Erickson (56) had found. that E: 
Rorschach records of deteriorated epileptics and those of patients with focal epilepsy 

ite different. 
ч Harrower-Erickson's study involved 24 subjects, all of whom had undergone ard 
for the removal of scar tissue. The author was able to compare pre- and post-opera. m 
records in 10 of these cases. The results obtained were compared with those of a gro H 
of patients with larger infiltrating lesions, a group upon whom craniotomy had em 
formed, and a group of deteriorated epileptics. The most striking feature of the fin vit 
in this investigation is the marked variability of the performances of the patients ie. 
focalepilepsy. There was no characteristic or specific personality picture and in gen M 
the results corroborate those obtained by Guirdham (49). Other positive findings ч 
concerned with the problem of Prognosis following operative procedure. There Raw. 
to be certain indications in the pre-operative records of the patients which were some 
correlated with tendencies toward Post-operative improvement, but as Harrower-Eri 
son states, further investigation is indicated: m 

This makes one hope that such studies may make a contribution to prognosis, Tio. 
improved psychological capacity, as evidenced by the Rorschach test, is in itself an S a 
of improved cerebral function, as is Suggested by this study, this method may bec 


: : ` : bene- 
Prognostic procedure for the selection of those patients who are most likely to be 
fited, both mentally and physically, by operative intervention 


otential value of this test with reference to tly 
The Rorschach test is a technique which 50 

the personality. In the more extreme cases 
nality modifications are clinically obvious ап 
€ measurement. However, the possibilities W 


cy 


Because of the relatively high frequens, 
tal and temporal brain disease o 5 ec 
vell as motor behavior, one would ее 
| estigations directed toward such psychomo': 
functions, Although, in additi i 


5. Changes in Psychomotor Tempo: 
dies of fron 


of pre-frontal lobotom 
almost exclusiy, 
basis of speed 
feliable diffe 


eight tests, six were exclusi 


ed О! 
omotor tempo, Most of her tests were scored 
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recent memory functions are involved. There appears also to be greater impairment of 
speed when the formation of new associations are required. 

Studies of performance test ability by Rylander (114) and Conkey (16) have been con- 
cerned with the accuracy and quality of the performance rather than with the speed. 
Despite the qualitative detection of easy fatiguability in such cases, no significant studies 
9n pure motor functions have been carried out. Studies of brain tumors and other le- 
Sions have yielded results with respect to psychomotor tempo in both possible directions. 
Some patients demonstrate an acceleration in motor behavior while others appear re- 
tarded, These changes appear to be related to the associated changes in mood since de- 
pression generally accompanies retardation while euphoria tends to be found in cases 
Showing hyperactivity. Perhaps the direction of change which the mood and activity 
level of the patient will assume is related to some factor or factors in the personality 
up or development of the individual. If such were the case, the paradoxical results 
model by Hunt with. reference to psychomotor tempo might well be representative of 
Hr dena findings which one may anticipate in organic cases. That is, some individuals 
En Pie hyperactivity with euphoria and restlessness while others will become retarded 
Re oe of mood. A study of this more general aspect of this problem seems to 

indicated and might well be approached in terms of motor and psychomotor investi- 
gations upon patients with organic brain disease. 

M шана in Perception: Bender (4) has developed a test which measures the 
ino ns Perceive and reproduce a series of gestalt forms. This test has been admin- 
E. Era groups of clinical disease entities including patients suffering from 
With beet i organic brain involvement. Empirical results indicate that the patients 
Sede n isorders encounter marked difficulty in the motor reproduction of these 
pe Satine Also, the errors made by such patients appear to be of a rather definite 
Joke ant type and differ from the errors made by the "functional" disease groups as 
efi ee the performances of children. The defect is therefore believed by Bender to 
ану, е nature of a pathological performance rather than any regression to a more in- 
9r ontogenetically lower level. 
ае feels that the errors made by the patients with organic brain involvement 
me is test are due to some inherent inability to perceive the gestalt forms adequately. 
d said to be some defect that may be explained in terms of the various laws of 
follow Teu eee Since the patient does not adequately perceive the forms, it would 
ны сы that there would be difficulty in reproducing them. However, there is a 
fin а о whether the errors upon this test are actually due to an inherent percep- 
раша ог pec they are simply a function of some motor or apractic defect related 
Very eek | involvement of the motor cortex, Also, fine tremors of various types are 
difficulty ze er ae cerebral disorders and may possibly account for much of the 
itas. hi this test. However, these reservations do not detract from the value of the 
Case from inical devico. Empirically, it does scem to differentiate the organic type of 
other clinical groups. 
f cr rM (54) found a definite perceptual defect in patients with cerebral 
consisted à employed the Rubin (112) profile-vase drawings. The experimental group 
Posi о 30 patients with unilateral lesions of the frontal, frontal parietal, and tem- 
5 gions. The performances of these patients were compared with those of a group 
lt es control subjects. The test procedure involved the presentation of a total of 
ae rawings to each subject. Three of these were enhanced profiles, three were vases, 
1, One was ambiguous. The subjects were merely required to state what they saw. 
à EE response" was said to be a direct perception of the ambiguous figure as either 
ás е or a profile. The results demonstrated a striking difference between the patient 
but $c groups. Of the normals, 90 percent gave "normal responses" as opposed to 
-6 percent of such responses in the group with organic brain lesions. The patients 
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consistently failed to recognize the ambiguous figure as a familiar object even after zi 
rect perception of all the other figures. They frequently brought in new objects whic 
they substituted for the vase or the profile. They showed marked rigidity and persevera- 
tion of perception in clinging to the figure which was first seen and also showed a sicpi 
tendency to be concerned with concrete details. Instead of stating the profile to besuch; 
the patients tended to give it some definite name such as Roosevelt or Washington. 
None of these phenomena occurred to any notable extent within the normal group. оа 
these results, Harrower-Erickson concluded that patients with brain lesions show a de 
nite defect in the Perceptual sphere. This is quite in keeping with the conclusions 0 
Bender (5). The author Points out the following implications of her findings: 

The value of such findings would seem to lie in the fact that they may give us ш 
to certain qualitative differences in the experiences and behavior of persons suffe sti- 
from cerebral lesions, differences which might well leave unaltered a quantitative est 


E ck- 
More recently, Werner and Strauss (135) found that the perception of figure рвы 
ground relationships of mentally retarded children with brain lesions was patholog' 


«Tq in- 
T ‚ one was a test of visuo-motor ability n. 
volved the reproduction of à design on a marble board, and the other was a test 0 


er 
Bend Ie: nd Wern? 
pa Strauss (135) have found disturb, "d po Harrower-Erickson (54), " 


p , ency 
cal changes which occurs with sufficient freq" 
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2. Can such ment: 
al symptoms be of an: tential i ibuti 
nz iie i y potential value in contributing towai 
о of the pathological process in the cortex? Er. 
- Can an investigation of the mental changes contribute tow 
ward а knowled; 
nature of the pathological process? X 


Е ооа jos descriptive or qualitative studies of the mental changes in 
With ш isease enables one to hazard a reply to each of these questions. 
See al da pom to the first question, it may be stated that there is a group of 
EE n dat ee mental symptoms which occurs with sufficient frequency 
Toba nd to be considered at least tentatively as constituting a ‘‘frontal- 
К с: smerenie Intellectual deterioration, memory defects, impaired 
айо: inking ability, loss of initiative, difficulties in sustaining attention, 
EM oe ge the general personality structure, and changes in psychomotor 
iter. к; " e tone are particularly characteristic of tumors and other 
c Балк rontal region of the cortex. These changes are less severe and 
Psychologi се in instances of ablation of frontal lobe tissue. These same 
Е е карона apparently occur frequently in temporal lobe involve- 
However ee y in tumors and some types of progressive lesions in that area. 
apparent] may be noted that mental symptoms in temporal lobe disease are 
the mT not as marked or consistent as 1n frontal lobe disease and also that 
Case of f picture presumably develops later in the disease process than in the 
lei ocal frontal-lobe involvement. 

to сь тоне that the mental changes cited above are related 
temporal -lobe disease and that their appearance in certain types of focal 
Cortex p region disease isa result of secondary involvement of the frontal 
nature virtue of either increased intra-cranial pressure of a generalized 
region. ane type of progressive degenerative lesion implicating the frontal 
cortex E dstein (45) has stated that damage in any area of the cerebral 
Studies А eventually irradiate to the frontal region. However, qualitative 
ae ats parietal and occipital disorders yield no mental changes similar to 
a тети in cases of fronto-temporal involvement. It appears, therefore, 
mental symptoms are of some value in the localization of the disease 

tive of either primary or secondary 
ould seem to imply a positive answer 
i f onset of the mental changes 

t implications for temporal-region localiza- 
f the mental syndrome would be 


Su є 
е эв of focal temporal-lobe disease. 
ed entirely empirically. 


he third question asked is the most difficult and any positive statements 


B be.considered as highly tentative. However, it is felt that some indication 
as wig of the disease process may emerge from a study of the severity, 
ито as the number, of the mental symptoms which are present. Frontal lobe 
ts and other focal lesions along with temporal tumors appear to give rise 
Progre Most severe and consistent mental symptoms and temporal lesions of a 
ү Sively degenerative type are next in importance. In the case of the 
ID the psychological changes appear later in the disease process. Finally, 
in c. ound that the symptoms are consistently less severe and least frequent 
ases of partial bilateral or unilateral frontal or temporal ablation. 
abilit e hypotheses of inter-lobular and intra-lobular transfer of functional 
x pe been suggested by various authors as possible bases for the absence 
ceivaby ed mental changes where cortical tissue has been excised. It is con- 
е, as Brickner (14) has pointed out, that psychological function is 
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bilaterally represented within the pre-frontal cortex. It is further possible that 
representation of functional ability is of a generalized nature within the entire 
association area of any one frontal lobe. The process of transfer of psychological 
function within the pre-frontal cortex requires the integrity of the commissura 

fibres through the corpus callosum as well as the association fibres and may 
be thought of in terms of a gestalt-like mechanism of interacting nerve fibres. 
This process of nerve fibre interactivity is presumably disturbed and cannot be 
carried out adequately in the presence of pathological tissue in the fronta 
region, as evidenced in the severity and frequency of the mental symptoms n 
frontal tumors and other lesions of that area. It appears that only 1n the 
absence or excision of pre-frontal tissue is it possible for such a transfer 0 
function to take place with the resultant mild psychological changes which have 
been observed. Psychological studies, however, have demonstrated that SUC 


a transfer of functional ability is hardly of a complete nature, although it seems ` 


sufficient to escape general qualitative and clinical symptomatic detection: 
Specialized test methodologies suggest the presence of certain apparent y 
irreversible mental deficits following excision of pre-frontal tissue which may 
well be missed unless a specific controlled situation is brought before t E 
patient. Such a definitely controlled situation is that of psychological e: 
Procedure. Also, such test methods have served to break down certain of the 
broad and more general mental changes qualitatively observed into more 
specific and definite functional defects. 

The approach to the problem of the mental changes in organic brain disease 
through the media of psychological test techniques has been described as being 
of two basic kinds. Both types of studies are primarily concerned with the 
relationship between the frontal cortex and mental function. One approa® 
has employed conventional or unspecialized tests of formal intelligence 2 
general results indicate negative findings with reference to the presence it 

general intellectual deterioration." Pre-operative and post-operative ba 
с pon patients undergoing excisi i ield no £ 
owering in the intelligence test ren неа а ааа in som" 


ing 
frontal ablation. ectual level has appeared follow 


However, with the dev "Эа їса! 
test procedures to this > clopment and application of specialized psycholog tal 


eneral probl f ite men" 
def E problem, certain subtle but definite 
elects emerge. Such test development has тар ену ай analys? 


2 ; wh e 
gical deficits in such cases. Тһе pres ex 


H * J 
ot be visualized as a complete “regenerat iral 
tions suffer irreparable damage when {70 


ELI 
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highly жа ee such defects can be studied or detected only by means of 
of Beyehologic T and controlled type of situation. The principle contribution 
Hi clopmert of test procedures in this problem must lie in the subsequent 
селио о specialized situations which would call forth and reveal im- 
А aet functioning which escapes qualitative clinical detection. 
еа!) а селе alperren study of the investigations utilizing test procedures 
вепат of ewhat confused picture. One must not minimize, however, the 
ennt? qu some consistent positive trends. The difficulties in obtaining 
the ede pene БШШШ at the human level in such cases along with 
ES over rin in erent in clinical diagnosis and localization must be recognized. 
clinical es ate the use of a great variety of tests upon all manner of organic 
definite c videa an unsystematic manner, it has been shown that certain 
Ды] кыт usions are possible from an organized survey of the field. The 
E oT RREES in organic brain disease appear clearly to embrace more than 
BET. psychological functional sphere. Experimental investigation must 
to be join vp numerous and different directions if the parts of the puzzle are 
Iti ed together. 
Meus that experimental progress demands the satisfaction of two basic 
Adame vU considerations. First, it would seem that the primary and 
ances of ntal situation must involve comparisons between the test perform-. 
АЕ тат есе with organic brain disorders and normal persons. Logically, 
Barison. iig to see the more obvious differences emerge in such a com- 
Problem ben one could proceed toa study of patients with respect to the 
amage Bo different types of brain disease and differential localization of brain 
itis felt үп сһапсев of attaining greater understanding and accuracy. Second, 
spheres Е specialized test development should be directed toward the various 
mental a psychological impairment. The diverse nature of the 
With the elects qualitatively seen in organic cases must be totally explored 
int or „use of specialized test techniques. The problem of mental alteration 
ganic disease of the brain cannot attain certainty and generalization in 
e. A battery of test techniques which will attack 
in the organic patient at every potential vulnerable 
justifiet a tageous. It is felt that one of the principle 
cations for a review of this kind lies in its demonstration of the type and 


тїш е. + 
ultiplicity of such vulnerable points of attack. 
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= > ;chol- 
The war years are stimulating an awakening of interest t m E A, i 
ogists in the social role and applications of their Science. It is di 


f ; d by- 
Those Psychologists who concern themselves with the results. M 0 
Products of this situation are inclined to see that the broader utiliza 
psychology is working in three directions: 


1. An increase in the number of Positions available to psychologists. йв БОШ 
2. An increase in the number and proportion of college graduates who will se 
life work in Psychology. 


D 


б low, 
within which Connecticut Psychologists have taken the steps, described be 
i adequate Professional standards. 
The Connecticut Certified Psychologists Act, is as follows: 
State of Connecticut House Bill No, 400 
AN ACT REGULATING THE USE OF THE TITLE 
‘CERTIFIED PSYCHOLOGIST" 
Be it enacted by the Senate 


oint 
Section 1, Board of examiners, On or before July 1, 1945, the governor shall app - 


ec 

' Опе to hold office for one year, one for two years and ws о 

запі annually thereafter he shall appoint for a te tifie 
Ssor is appointed and qualified, a Psychologist, BS 
his act, to replace the member whose term expires. ice 0! 
or of this State and Shall have engaged in the pu man 
ts. The governor shall designate one member as Mer 
any vacancy therein by a certified psycholog’ 
H 


the duties required by this act. 


117 
: А «penses 
all receive his necessary expe ^ 


ГЕС 


pum 


Д 
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Power any member to conduct any proceeding, hearing or investigation necessary to 
its purposes. ‘ 

Section 3. Registration of educational institutions. The secretary of the state board 
of education shall register any educational institution if he approves the standards main- 
tained by it and its requirements precedent to the granting of degrees presented for a 
Certificate as a psychologist. In making such a determination, said secretary shall’ 
be guided by the advice of said board of examiners and any other factors he considers 
material to his decisions. Such decisions in regard to any institution may be recon- 
Sidered at any time. 

‚ Section 4. Certification. No person shall use the title "Certified Psychologist” in 
this state without a certificate granted by said board of examiners and signed by each 
ser thereof. Before granting any such certificate the board may require any appli- 

ant therefor to pass a written examination in psychology to be given at such time and 
ge and under such supervision as the board prescribes. Such applicant shall pay a 
©е of fifteen dollars and shall satisfy the board that he (a) is at least twenty-one years 
E ge; (b) is of good moral character; (c) isa citizen of the United States or has legally 
o peii his intention of becoming one; (d) has received a degree of Doctor of ы ы 
this УС ology from an educational institution registered as provided in section three о 
a act, or, in lieu of said degree, a doctorate degree in education from an institution 
s registered if it is the opinion of all members of the board that the training required 
fh €refor is substantially similar; (e) has had at least one year’s experience of a type satis- 
[гу to the board їп the practice of psychology and (f) has not within the preceding 
ов failed an examination given by the board. The board shall grade the examina- . 
Si S returned by the candidates and shall keep them for at least one year. Any un- 

ccessful candidate may, upon written request to the board, see his graded paper. 
Е Section 5, Certification under special conditions. The board may grant a certificate 
Pon payment of a fee of fifteen dollars to any person who applies therefor within two 
Years from the passage of this act who meets the requirements of subsections (а), (b), 
€) and (d) of section four hereof, provided the board may waive either an examination or 
E е requirements of subsection (d) if it deems such action to be in the public interest, 

9 is qualified by experience to practice psychology and who had been engaged in such 
Practice at least three years at the time of the passage of this act. The board may grant 
а Certificate without examination to any person who at the time of application is licensed 
9r certified by a similar board of another state whose standards, in the opinion of the 
mob are not lower than those required by this act, or who has been practicing psy- 

Yology in another state for at least three years and is able to satisfy the board that to 
Brant him a certificate would be in the public interest. 1 suh 
à Section 6. Suspension or revocation of certificate. The board may revoke any peA 

*rtificate or suspend the same for a definite period not to exceed one year if the certi 
“ate holder has been convicted of a felony or has been found by the board ошау oue 
Ployed fraud or deceit in obtaining his certificate or to have acted negligently or rongy 
fully in the conduct of his profession. After three years from the date of a осы 
n application for reinstatement may be made to the board, and it may, upon favorab S 
action by the majority of its members, grant such reinstatement. Notice of a contem- 
Plateq revocation or suspension, of the cause therefor and the date of hearing ae 
Shall be Mailed to the holder of such certificate at his last-known address at least fi d 

“Ys before the date of such hearing. No certificate issued under this act shall be revoke 


er Suspend i i h f the holder of such certifi- 
nonappearance o! 
ed without such hearing, but the рр ое dar RT 


ate, after noti i 

notice, shall not prevent such hearing. Any А y 

v VOked or suspended may, within thirty days after such revocation ог suspension, prem 
*refrom to the superior court for Hartford county. Such appeal shall be EA b 
Y a citation to said board to appear before said court. Such citation shall be signed by 
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d 

the same authority and such appeal shall be returnable at the same time and "i 
returned in the same manner as is required in the case of a summons in а GIVE 
No such appeal shall operate as a supersedeas to such revocation or suspension. E 

Section 7. False representation. Any person not certified as provided in thus сч es 
designates himself or his occupation by the words “certified psychologist," or E di 
other term which implies that he is a certified psychologist, shall be fincd not moi a 
five hundred dollars. The board may investigate any alleged violation of the provi 
of this act. 


Section 8. Thisact shall take effect from its passage. 


The Connecticut Certified Psychologists Act is the product of discuss A 
planning and cooperation between members of the Connecticut Valley Ase А 
tion of Psychologists and the Connecticut State Psychological Society 0 tion 
on is limited to the oon a 
egislation and of the practical steps ta NU. 
Secure its enactment. Since such legislation is probably desirable in O 
states, it is hoped that our experience and methods will be helpful. : actives 

In the preliminary discussions it was decided that the following objec 


1. Statutory recognition of profe 
2. The general recognition of the 
3. A means by which employ; 
psychologists, at least in respect t. 


ssional standards and training of psychologist: 
doctorate as the professional degree. among 
ers and the public might better discriminate ат 

0 professional knowledge and training. 


e н Я B е they 
These decisions were quite an accomplishment in themselves, simple "fiscus 

seem. This will be recognized by any one who joins a group for serious 

sion of professional problems. 


mut 
= А n, € 
Many psychologists prefer the alternative, to statutory regulation in 


ves. Such regulation already exist? ch 
the standards for issi i Professional organizations. ubli 
ton, but they do little for the P 
al psychologist in his dealings with the public. jon 
h.D. is a guarantee of professio: g 


tome s з d nin 
it is believed by the majority that it denotes а standard of trai al 


hundreds of People who are 


à Р ^ the 
Master's degree, | , in the long run, both the public and of 
Profession will benefit from the hi 


ns 
А ee igher standards, used not as a pe the 
exclusion and res to a limited number, but E: theif 
expansion of the hrough the demonstration © 
high value. 


Practice for such Persons, in the name of € 
» Parents, etc., who are seldom able to make pr 
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aoe decision to limit certification to basic training and general ability rather 
ү о attempt to set up standards for certification of several areas, such as 
pu and industrial psychology, was due to the lack of professional agree- 
nent on duties, necessary training and standards of such specialists. 
Mes these objectives agreed upon, the next steps were the construction of 
бе СЕНЕ itself; the decisions as to just what a bill should contain. These 
28 were taken by the discussion of Britt's “Model Act”? and of several con- 
uctions by members of the local committee. It was decided that the bill 
should provide for: 


1. Certification rather than licensing. (See {. 1 below.) 
2. An independent examining board with authority to issue and revoke certificates in th 
name of the state. (See Ч. 2 below.) 
3. A standard of training and experience 
fos E A method of accrediting graduate schools w! 
certificate. (See S]. 4 below.) 
5. A penalty for violation of the act. (See 4.5 below.) 


Ds 5 It was agreed that the status of psychology does not justifiy a strict definition of 
as ological practice, competence or training, and that neither professional nor lay 
ement could be secured in support of legislation which would deny the practice of 
Poly to those without a license. The approach to the control of standards must 
ee therefore, through legislation which sets a good standard, the merits of which 
i оон and the public may, іп time, appreciate. The ‘Connecticut Act, therefore, 
ena to those which cover accountancy and distinguish between Certified Public 
untants and others, without restricting the practice of accounting. 
ior There was strong agreement that the control of licensing be in the hands of pro- 
е psychologists responsible only to the Governor. There was some feeling by 
" s that certification should be done by the Commissioner of Education who could 
PERO ai the examining board and regulate its policies in compliance with the law. This 
ao was based partly on the fact that the Department of Education already has a 
енен system for school psychologists, psychological examiners and examiners 
jen E who handle testing and special problems in the schools. Although the relative У 
саг of most psychologists from those who are engaged in psychological pate in 
0015 and other agencies should be deplored, it was felt that the independent deter- 
of nation of standards by the professional group still is necessary. The encouragemen 
th Cooperation and discussion of mutual interests between the professional groups an 
Ose engaged in practical work in schools and industry should be undertaken, but it 1s à 


Separate problem. 


ge 3. The standard of training based upon the i А Е 
neral agreement largely because the Connecticut State Psychological Society, whic’ 


undertook tl ibili i islati d, has the Ph.D. as a re- 
e re tting the legislation passe% а: К 
he responsibility for getting the E includes 55 of the 60 psychologists 


i crt for its own membership. The state societ Jeet aa 

onnecticut who are qualified for membership. Altogether, about perso! 

Onnecticut are listed as associate or full members in A.P.A. 

tio 4. The accrediting of graduate schools whose degrees may 
n for certification is an onerous task. Though the examining 


of them, Psychologists are not to be blamed for the over expansion, commercialization 
1 weaknesses of the mental testing movement, yet they should not have been so 20 
2: use it as a means of placement of thousands of young majors who are eager to be o 
em service in this limited vocational field. Е act Зе, d 
ae S. H. Model ‘Certified Psychologists’ Act. J. cons. Psychol., 3, 


based upon the doctorate. (See 4. 3 below.) 
hose degrees may be presented in application 


doctorate was determined upon with 


be presented in applica- 
board might undertake 
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i itin; 
this responsibility, several good reasons were advanced for = pie E 
handled by the State Department of Education which already provides cured tae 
a few other professional groups. The agreement on this procedure was secu ML. 
ference with the Commissioner of Education and the Act as passed Hejegatest Wi 
to the State Department of Education with the advice of the examining ta 
policy is:a desirable one for Connecticut, but may not be advisable in some a Башайы 
“The determining factors should be whether or not (1) the State Department o E 
appreciates and is committed in practice to high professional standards; (2) aa) PER. 
fessional and public confidence may be had in the certification procedure, an 
i ssage of the act by the legislature. i 
P T pom agreed that if certification is to mean anything there must be a real oe 
and provisions for enforcing it in cases of violation of the Act. The size of the p Hier 
(from suspension and revocation to a $500 fine, in the Connecticut Act), em Ж, 
pend upon precedent in other similar Statutes, and upon the seriousness of violatio ^ 


5 а Н | ‚ would indi- 
upon the respect which may be gained for certification. Too small a penalty woul 
cate that certification is of little significance, 


Having agreed upon the 


3 É : i d 
a five member legislative Committee charged with getting the Act равана 
the legislature. The first Step was to secure the endorsement of 125 prom 


, Welfare, medicine, industry and are: 
i i i to a member of the staff o Ж 
ioner, thru whose office all bills go for -— 
ice i al wording of the bill so tha 
ding to precedent and wit pill. 
ny legislator who opposed the 
Since psychologi i d in legislative procedures, 
desirabi i -emphasized. [ ex 
PY of the bill and a letter o t l 
; President of the state Society, were ELS 
à body of legislative leaders of both parties who deve 


* This step was taken to plant the idea in th 


passage as an important bill. 
expressed its regret that it could ive 
more pressing legislative matters, but it looked with favor upon the objecti“ ) 
of the bill and suggested that a Tepresentative or Senator might be willing 
present it, 


ee on Licensed Occu 


rs of 1 Since th 
determined in committee, 


of the 17 committee members, 


planation and endorsement were Sent by s 
‘mittee, and the chairma 
upon several committee 
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bill, Representative E. O. Smith, who presented the bill, gave it strong endorse- 
ment and presented the signatures of the 125 endorsers. Three leading psychol- 


. ogists were prepared and spoke in favor of the bill. They presented in simple 


and brief language the merits of the legislation. Many more psychologists were 
Present, and it was pointed out that they would be glad to speak in favor of the 
bill, but would not do so in the interest of conserving the committee's time. 
The problem of getting a favorable hearing is very important and crucial. 
Sychologists and legislators speak a different language. In speaking toa 
egislative committee, the psychologist must remember that he is speaking to 
àn intelligent group which, however, contains very few members who have had 
College training and probably none who have as much understanding of sci- 
entific psychology as the college student after his first week in the elementary 
Course. Yet, in a few minutes time, the psychologist must present his profession 
In Such a way as to engender an intelligent point of view and to avoid quibbling 
and questions for which there is no feasible answer in such a situation. The 
PSychologist must be prepared for questions on psychoanalysis and he must 
Temember that in the statutes of most states, when mentioned at all, he is 
Slassed with faith healers and spiritualists! 
After the committee hearing, the usual procedure is for the committee to 
Cuss a bill and to vote to report it favorably or unfavorably. It is frequently 
Пе case that a bill which is controversial or which has little public support, 
or which seems insignificant is held in committee without action. Or a com- 
mittee may wish to amend a bill, in which case its proponents must be ready 
9 give quick consideration to the proposed amendment and must be delegated 
With limited authority to decide between amendment of the bill, possible 
cfeat, or support of the original wording. The Connecticut bill was held for 
two months without action by the committee. Finally objection was taken 
9 the provision that the Governor appoint the examining board from a list 


is 


* PSychologists nominated by the state Society. This objection was quickly 


met by rewriting the first section of the bill and by discussion with the com- 
mit €e chairmen. The bill was brought up for vote the next day and was 
qmanimously reported favorably to the House. When taken from the calendar 
Чол, three days later, the psychologists in the gallery held. their breath 
ё Ne the Licensing Committee chairman, who moved the bill's passage, 
wed the profession and said that this bill would not conflict with any 
Vid Professions as the psychologists “just looked after ventilation and 
Ustrial problems and administered drugs, etc." The bill passed the-House! 
ТЬ ће following week the bill сате up for vote in the Senate where its pro- 
nent explained that ‘psychiatrists treat the body while the certified psycho- 
Ogists would deal only with the mind!" On the vote to pass, the “ayes” had it. 
Sn Ince the signing of the bill by the Governor seemed probable, the state 
"ety polled all persons listed by APA in the state to get their preferences 
19 membership on the examining board. The Governor signed the bill on July 
Su» 945 and the six most preferred names were sent to him as the Society's 
F 8gestions, of whom the Governor appointed Dr. Marion A. Bills, Dr. Karl 
`< elser and Dr. Walter A. Miles as chairman. 


ite While the act will not of itself raise and insure high standards of psycho- 
Ed Work in-Connecticut, and while alternative and more specific legislation 
u 


be considered, it is believed that it represents the best and most feasible 
dead tor the present. Elsewhere, e.g., New York, psychologists have achieved 
-aition of standards through such acts as those which cover authority to com- 
it to'state institutions. In some states it may be felt that legislation should 
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distinguish between different grades or levels of professional MEE О 

should define and set standards in a limited field such as clinical psy M 
It is the writer's opinion that the Connecticut Act is a desirable step, mee 

basis of which it should be relatively easy to pass future dn HE 

that psychologists pursuing certain functions shall be certified psyc dn for 
As а result of experience, the following points seem worthy of xd 

their possible value to legislation-minded psychologists in other states: 


а " T€ all . 
' 1. At least a year should be spent in committee work and discussion among 


whoare currently recognized as psychologists. ort 
2. There should be a recognized state-wide organization to sponsor and support 
legislation. ў 
а 3. Discussion and debate should not be prolonged in the attempt to satisfy pom 
Approval by 75 per cent of those concerned is probably sufficient for proceeding, 1 
are in active, informed agreement, | (ithin 
4. A special small committee should be given responsibility and authority W bers 
limits set by the state group to decide upon particular legislative procedures. Mem flu- 
tters and able to “make friends and in 
lators is essential. 
on is probably necessary. . lue to 
t of the legislation, rather than its valu 


7. The act should be so drawn that its o 


s . .rtifica 
Peration (i.e. collection of fees for certi 
tion) will provide sufficient income to defray 


all expenses, 


NOTICE 
BUSINESS MEETING or THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Columbus, Ohio, December 27-29, 1945 


ч 7 H " e- 
A business meeting of the American Psychological Association will be held pi 
canber 27-29 at the Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Members of the ® 
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JOHN G. JENKINS 
Commander, H(S), USNR 


tha During the period that has elapsed from the summer of 1940 to date, more 
eS Psychologists have served under the cognizance of the Aviation 
ology Section of the Navy's Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. At the 


Pres i i 
ent time, approximately 90 names appear on its roster. 
n describing the activi 


Sentia L ties and accomplishments of this group, it is es- 
Irem to Point out that no single homogeneous function for the entire roster 
to ai Ver existed. Although all the above personnel were originally procured 


Quickly. a program of selecting aviation cadets, differentiation of function was 
netic, established. As time went on, four more or less clearly demarcated 
are as совы each served by its own group of aviation psychologists. These 
Stoup ^ ows: 1. The field service group, 2. The procurement and selection 
ne s special services group, апа 4. The central research groups. 
Certain Planned to describe each of these groups in a separate article, noting 
etaile general outcomes achieved by the activities of the group in question. 
the fure eid specific discussion of outcomes and techniques will have to await 
he Fag ment of policy in this regard by the Navy Department. 

41-47 d. Service Organisation. The status of the field service organization 
may be briefly stated. A few psychologists had been procured by 
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" T wags er 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for assignment to training facilities b T 
the conviction that they could be of help in giving tests “and in other Me. 
The test program, to be described in a later article, was definite; and i 


ces rays of © 
representation within the central structure of the Bureau. The “other way 


being useful" had not been thought out; they represented little more |n 
conviction that psychologists, since they dealt with human behavior, mus 
ble to do something besides administer tests. К 
1 The psychologists commissioned during the earlier years* of the Weir 
found themselves in a thoroughly amorphous status when they reparten 5 
duty. They arrived at peripheral training activities (pre-flight schol cM 
preparatory schools, primary training bases, gunnery schools, etc.) unable x 
define their own place in the military organization and unable to find апра 
else who could define it. The administration, scoring, and interpretation К 
tests took at most a few hours out of a working week. The rest of the Hine eM 
were free to ‘‘do whatever a Psychologist did." Since the Commanding O ists 
ordinarily had noidea what Psychologists could do—and since the psychologa й 
- ordinarily had little idea what their local training unit was trying to accomp 
—the first weeks on duty were commonly more or less traumatic. ө that 
The story of the 32 years of wartime development offers much evidence e 
psychologists are a relatively tough breed. Almost without exception they heir 
vived this initial trauma and began to learn enough about the function of th 


as Personnel Officers, They taught с 
psychological, such as navigation an 


H be 
: ; divided approximately equally fact 
tween programs in neuro-psychiatry iati 


rly 9? 
: egun in the Navy as SS 
tive duty in that Same year. Since the volu д 


: r 
of psychology in the Armed Services, it is to Þe ; 


hi 
: : mself regarding a program b: an 
involved approximately 2097 of the 986 Psychologists named as being in uniform 
which was actually one of the fi ' 
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these visits were usually supportive rather than directive in function. Corre- 
spondence was permitted and what could be accomplished by writing received 
due attention. The main responsibility, however, rested squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the local psychologist; and the credit for accomplishment should be ap- 
portioned accordingly. 

At the conclusion of the war, the record speaks for itself. Psychologists are 
at work in a wide variety of aviation training facilities. At times all have suf- 
fered somewhat from the exigencies of the war. In certain localities, a change in 
Cognizant officers has seen the psychologist displaced from a position of high 
Importance which he had earned by his own efforts. Sometimes this has been 
temporary, as the cognizant officer proved flexible enough to realize that new 

unctions had appropriately accrued to a type of specialist hitherto unknown in 
the Navy. Occasionally the situation has not improved during the tenure of а: 
particular officer. In the main, however, the trend had been unmistakably clear. 
n the main, the psychologist has earned for himself a unique position as a pro- 
| Ssstonal man essential to the program for the training of naval aviators and’ 
the personnel serving aloft with them. 
t is to the credit of the Navy, as well as the psychologists, that this is so. 
басе we have reached a postwar, "now-it-can-be-told," stage, it may be said 
Jat many of those who accepted commissions, did so with considerable mis- 
Bad All had heard tales of Service bureaucracy, or Service inflexibility, and 
e ogged adherence to the traditional and the conventional. Naturally, these 
oon not without foundation; there are stupid men in uniform as well as on 
> SecA emacs On the other hand, the record speaks for itself. Aviation 
alia 5 ogists could not have achieved their present status unless their potential 
faith had been appreciated by men of high intelligence, keen insight, and good 
. , I^ positions of importance throughout the naval organization. 
EN delineating the functions the aviation psychologist obtained through four 
oft So evolution, the writer is constrained to point out that no small number 
ing Ж Psychologist в activities grew as much from his training in orderly think- 
for Bi they did from any training peculiar to psychology. Thus one man earned 
ing er a place of importance on an Aviation Safety Board. His Command- 
Ме described his function by remarking that he was the “Thinking 


an r of the Board." His training in thinking in non-magical terms was a 
ee of Continuing interest to an earnest group of intelligent men who were 
Cust 


omed to the rigorous demands of research intellection. 
C d d Aviation Psychologist—to limit the exhibit. to two cases in the in- 
Miis к Space alone—finally achieved a place from which he was asked to re- 
Titically a local program of specialized training for aircraft gunners. The 
a Tam suffered badly from over-intellectualization; it lacked integration of its 
Brad; unit-courses; and it labored under a non-distributive system of 
thine Almost single handed, the officer in question was able to bring these 
Rie up for review. His critical thinking was offered in the best tradition of 
5 ander Pope, with many "things unknown proposed as things forgot." 
гонак changes were made. More important, they were made in ways 
out in unen firm local support from the training officers involved. To round 
of this Picture, it may be remarked that a second school requested the services 
oma PSychologist, with the result that he was able to repeat the entire per- 


Nit nce at a school located some 5000 miles away from the original locus—and 
! equal success, À 


Prog 


order] e Selection of two examples should not be taken to imply that training in 
Y thinking proved to be of value only in isolated instances. It is'eternally 
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P Naval 
to the credit of the many graduate schools represented in the nent О M 
Aviation Psychologists that thinking of this type molded local operatio 
many different localities. : . E 
À second contribution is as loosely tied to the peculiar nature of psycho o 
as is the first'contribution named above. Psychologists are trained in qu 


ta ves 
experience to many of our group to watch intelligent Navy officers, them 
untrained in quantification, learn how beautifully the simpler statistica |n 
ods can point a precise finger where unguided native intelligence a cepe i 
formless suspicion that all is not well. There has, indeed, been little ge. 
"sell" statistics; the problem has ordinarily been that of pointing out thei 
€ a case has been made for its use. "m. 
The non-statistical individual, after all, finds himself pretty helpless black 
hat white horses eat more than Ld 
d of the statistician but suffers e 
olves only an incomprehensible type of me! 


` * uine 
shown the results of computing total е9 he 


5 с 
feels himself enriched. The local psychologi ise i 
here. He may have donned the black rob 
behind the doors of his own office, 
terms so simple that the auditor co 
sonal re-computation, 


а : d tha 
not be a science. It must be said, however, able ? 
his discipline have shown themselves to be cap 


selected for physical an 
that his problems close 


is pre-flight days, he present? оК! 
Oung men must learn from ough! 
Here the psychologist felt thon аб 
hom e i epted, the recipient often ha р rdl) 
tonishing experience of discovering that they really worked. This was esit 
t Advisory Officer" —a common 
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Success in dealing with problems of study-technique usually led to widened 
Student-contacts, characteristically involving requests for aid in meeting per- 
sonal problems. These tended to run through the usual catalog of the difficulties 
encountered by undergraduates. Families presented the types of problems that 
are always presented by families. A restriction against marriage during the du- 
Tation of cadet-status brought up more acutely the emotional disturbances of 
Post-adolescents facing an adult world. No small number of cadets concerned 
themselves with problems of postwar vocational placement or educational 
planning. Some merely wished to obtain attentive ears for their efforts to think 
through the meaning of a war which had received but little explanation in 
official circles. The psychologist faced here a local responsibility and a local 
Opportunity of genuine social significance. Almost without exception, he faced 
It with the conviction that he was dealing with more than temporary problems 
9r transient values. 

Ina System which affords an unusually high ratio of instructors to students, 
s hardly surprising that the Naval Aviation Psychologist found himself fre- 
quently concerned with the student-instructor relationship. Only rarely were 
the instructors professional. Frequently the instructors themselves were recent 
graduates of the course theywere now required to teach. Instructors’ Schools 
ad been established, but these ordinarily laid great stress on reviewing subject 
matter, with little if any attention to method of teaching. Thus the psycholo- 
Bist found himself confronted with a rich field for exploration. And again he 


тсе Contributions which will last many years after the final cessation of hostil- 
es, 


iti 


As one example of an orderly 
attempts were m 
lese were 


approach to this problem, several independent 
ade to develop workable rating-scales for flight instructors. 
viewed initially with a certain amount of suspicion. Once it had 

ed demonstrated that these blanks were to be used as the basis for personal 
апае, rather than for official disciplinary review, however, the way to 
n was open. When standardization was finally made through central 
Slice of and review, there was a steady procession of instructors through the 
йй the aviation psychologist. There they were given access to anonymous 
sist en! of the estimates placed upon them by their students. The psycholo- 
IA bum ready to discuss the correction of weak point in terms of his accumu- 
of i hene The records contain enough cases of successive improvements 
йр 185 on specific issues to demonstrate that many instructors are willing to 
Prove when made aware of their weaknesses and informed of avenues of im- 


Provement, 
disc 9t infrequently these contacts provided excellent opportunities for the 
Bars ion of problems in learning and training which lay outside the areas 
Pew. by the rating-scale. Often these contacts were greatly broadened by the 
y + nat the psychologist offered himself as a guinea pig for flight-instruction. 
rv 


E ing as a flight-student himself (within the bounds of Navy legislation) 
gre hologist not only gained a closer liaison with the instructor, but he very 
Work y genie his knowledge of the training-materials with which he had to 
humble t may also be remarked that his appearance on the flight line in the 


hand Status of student-pilot did not in any way diminish his acceptance at the 
5 of the aviation cadet. 


t > would be patently unfair to give credit to the aviation psychologist and 


быз © mention the flight instructor. Typically the instructor was either a re- 
тбу aduate of the training system or a civilian pilot converted by an ab- 
tated course into a Navy instructor. Tradition had it that his job was bore- 
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some toan extreme. He was warned ahead of time that he would grind out dull 
primary maneuvers in a“ Yellow Peril" while his luckier fellows fought stirring 
duels with the enemy in fast and maneuverable military aircraft. He went 
more or less unrecognized, on and ofi the training base. Despite this negative 
setting, he was typically interested in his students, eager to train them prop- 
erly, and amenable to Suggestions when properly addressed. The psychologists 
in the field organization have been quick to come to his defense whenever they 
have detected any attempt to class all or most flight instructors as dull, un- 
motivated, and inherently resistant to change. 

In the Instructors’ Schools, the contribution of the psychologist followed 
predictable lines. Beginnings were humble—a lecture on principles of instruc- 
tion, in which he was given a free hand. As he gained in experience, it was 


possible to illustrate his points by means of adequate and appropriate be 
h- 


artime flight instruction. In at least two widely 


H Н st 
е ; е psychologist comprised the large 
single area in the curriculum, by the time the 


к It до. Possible, Within the limits of this article, to review the wide varie’ 
t rpg eg duties Which occupied these men at the end of the war. DE 
„ocal autonomy Vy activities, their accepted dut o- 


stage to stage of the training х y 


ed 
d of 


It will not detract from the record of ps 
the high level of performance of civilians. 


М tha 
Ychologists in wartime to state ^ 
"n-uniform has made a lasting 
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Pression on the Navy. The bankers who became shotgun instructors took their 
work seriously and, in the vast majority of cases, did their level best to turn out 
good aircraft gunners. The English professors who were transformed into Air 
Combat Intelligence Officers performed faithfully and well under heavy strain. 

fficers in the permanent naval organization have been genuine and sincere in 
their repeated public statements in praise of the way in which the vast bulk of 

eserve Officers have accepted discipline and carried on in novel assignments 
With good spirits and high effectiveness. It is good to report that the profession 
of psychology has not suffered by comparison with the performance of other 
essentially non-military groups. 

Since the group described in this article was definitely a service organization 
rather than a research organization, the reader may well ask what has come out 
of it all, now that the war is over. Well, at the very least, a conviction on the 
Part of the permanent naval organization that the aviation psychologist has a 
regular and significant place in Naval aviation training. This is attented by the 
arrangements now being made in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery to estab- 
lish a permanent program in Aviation Psychology—a development unthought 


of, five years ago. 


ti lore important, perhaps, has been the growth within the Naval organiza- 

on of a widespread awareness that the psychologist has specific techniques, 
Peculiar to his own profession, which have proved of value in meeting practical 
ажан іп flight training. In concrete form these are reflected in residual 
hes in the flight training syllabus and in the procedures by which the sylla- 
st иреше, True enough, some of these changes will undoubtedly be 
ae ea later administrative changes. A large operation, involving thou- 
most ot men, does not readily accept change nor readily retain it. Not even the 
dem pessimistic observer would, however, be inclined to deny that the residual 

Без are sufficient to afford a solid basis for later developments. ' 

3 t would be quite fair to all concerned to say that the good fight has only 
а : Unless our profession loses contact with the Navy during the peace 
ве it will not again be necessary to demonstrate that psychologists can con- 

о e cany to the effectiveness of flight training. The energies hitherto. 
Solia to that necessary step may now be diverted to the broader task of dem- 
SS Жа ы the soundness of specific changes in flight training procedure which 

Мн prone psychology would recommend. The field service organization 
Poseibili in this article has made a splendid beginning. Full realization of the 


ties ahead can be achieved only through the integrated efforts of the 


Profession as a whole. 


А H 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST CONSTRUCTION AND RESEARC 
IN THE BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL: 


I 7 ^ FORM 1, FOR 
VALIDITY OF THE BASIC TEST BATTERY, FOR 
SELECTION FOR TEN TYPES OF ELEMENTARY NAVAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS! 


STAFF OF THE TEST AND RESEARCH SECTION 
Training, Standards and Curriculum Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 


: in the se- 

The United States Navy Basic Test Battery was developed for use E Boc 

lection of enlisted personnel for assignment to naval training schoole as the 
they would be taught to perform such specialized technical Navy jobs 


personnel, relating test scores to s 
achievement, grades in individual c 
Success or failure, Validity coeffici 


f 
o 
the study were trainees in ten уре f 
1 ng schools for enlisted Personnel. The distributio ер” 
these trainees in the various types of schools is shown in Table I. The data" 
resent all graduates in classes fo; i 
Criterion of school success, 

were used as the criterion of sch 
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Procedures: During recruit training, the tests of the battery are wu 
tered to each recruit. On the basis of test Scores and other factors, the At eut 
is made as to whether or not he should be recommended for assignmer ev 
naval training school. It has been common practice to use iio ii 
one or more tests for selection for each type of school. These am des 
are based on studies of the relation between test scores and final schoo A 
(or some other criterion of success) in specific types of schools and are subj 

continuing evaluation and revision. 4 t 
Я In this study two types of correlational analysis were made to determine th 


3 Rcients were 
relationship between test scores and grades: (1) Correlation coefficient 


Я К : È es. 
determined between trainees’ scores on a single test and their final grad 


Correlation coefficients were determined between trainees’ final grades ап 
Scores on a combination of two tests, dated 
Analysis of data. Product-moment coefficients of correlation were calci d 
between scores on each test and final grades for each class separately in 4 from 
the types of schools studied.*. Because of the variation which appearec ning 
time to time in selection and training procedures, and in the bases for bee to 
final grades, these coefficients were not directly comparable either from С cients 
class within schools or between schools. Furthermore, the obtained сое еш 
їп гапре resulting from the use of the od 
on of failures, Therefore they would 1 cte 
Я € tests when used with the total or unse'e 
population, iv (1) 
In order to secure a coefficient for each test that would be more near У (2) 
comparable from school to school and from class to class within schools, ап two 
Tepresentative of the Correlation secured from an unselected population 
Statistical procedures Were used. First, the corrections for restricted range icte 
made by using Kelley's formula. The standard deviation of the unrest? 
recruit population is equal to 10. The estimated coefficients obtained from 
use of this formula could, under the 


8 h be co 
assumptions given by Kelley, now 
- Second, because a distributi 


tion procedures and from eliminati 


m- 


ue was computed to permit the E 
- Thez transformation! was used а 


сас 

at would be determined 1n an unselected population ation 
type of School for each test with final grades. Table I presents these corre hic 
Coefficients, Through comparing them, it 


? These correlation Coefficients were suppli 
of the National Defense Research Committee, 


sect 
roje? 

ed through the cooperation of а E 
* Kelley, Truman L. Statistica] Method, Macmillan, 1923. 


r (estimated) = La 


Where r= obtained Coefficient of correlation 
7 —the standard deviati in the restricted population ^ 
2= (ten), the standard deviat; T 
* Peters, C. C. and Van Voorhis, W. 


‚ W. К. Statistica] Procedures and their Mathe” 
Bases. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940, 
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1 n " h type of 
may be termed the "highest Single predictor" of school success for eac Ур 
school. "E | 

Because some combinations of scores on two or more tests can “4 ШЫ 
to be more effective in Predicting success than scores ona single inc lenti) n 
correlations were computed (using the estimated correlation The Ж 
combinations of scores on two tests with the criterion of final grades. 


H Н n 
А А А “es 1sideratio 
tion of convenience of use in the classification centers limited the cor 

to combinations of two tests. 


The convenience of simply addin 


investi- 
g the test scores led further to the inv 
gation of the magnitude of th 


e 
1 со s of th 
e correlation coefficients between the pee com- 
final grades: These correlations also we 


А р Б riations 
relation coefficients with the standard devia 
equal to that for an unselected recruit 


single test scores and final 
data in this table it is appar 


1. Avarying but substantial degree of relations 


ent that: 


к mance 
hip exists between recruit per sentar 
attery and subsequent Success in certain types of e э type 0 
nlisted personnel, In general, the best test for cac 


the 
n 

:53 with school grades, the second-best test about .48, а 
third-best test about 46. 


2. The predictive efficiency varies by schools. e 
validity coefficient among the ten types of schools is .67 between Reading Tes 
and grades in Radar Operator 


H t 
highes 
The el 


idity 
Schools. At the Other extreme, the highest yt e 
Coefficient for Torpedo schools is .39 between final school grades and scores 
Mechanical part of the Mechanica] Knowledge Test. single 
3. The predictive efficiency of each test varies by schools: for example, the h final 
test validity Coefficients of the General Classification Test range from .33 wit hools 
School grades in Machinist's Mates schools to .62 with final grades in Yeomen 5° Test 
4. Each of the tests studied, with the exception of the Mechanical Aptitude cal 
has the highest estimated correlation Coefficient in at least one type of school. Stat! ient? 
analyses of the Significance of the difference between the estimated correlation сое most 
were not made. The tests, together w ith the schools for which they appear to be is 
effective Predictors, are listed below: 
General Classification Test: Basic Engineering and Signal schools 
Reading Test; Gunner's Mates and Radar Operators Schools. 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test: Electrical, Storekeepers and Yeomen schools. 
Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical Score): "T'orpada schools. 
Mechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical Score): Diese] schools hin" 
Mechanical A Plitude Test and Mechanica 


. Mac 
1 Кпошейре Test (Mechanical Score): M? 


x-—final grade 
а, b— test scores 
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The validity coefficients shown in Table I are high enough to indicate that 
at successively higher levels of scores on tests, consistently higher percentages 
of examinees would make average or better final school grades. Percentage 
graphs were prepared to demonstrate graphically this relationship for each of 
the three tests most highly correlated with school grades in each type of school. 
Figure 1, which is representative of these graphs, shows for the Diesel schools 
the actual percentages of trainees at various General Classification Test score 
levels who made average or better final grades, together with the theoretical 


s 
= Мет = Percentage of Trainoes With Average or Better y 
est Trainees Better Final Grades Final Grade at Each Step Interval of Test Scores 
1830 i " 
70-77 W » 
Lad 26 22 
o и ат 65 
SESS — dag 88 
581 25 35 
Sst зң 237 
5955 зр 180 
ә a 101 
T6 9 E 
pu 28 13 
31-37 2 5 
3-33 6 3 
Total 1,539 508 
e gos 


FIGURE 1. PREDICTIVE EFFICIENCY OF THE GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST, 
Form 1, IN DIESEL SCHOOLS. 


* H 
Observeq percentages are indicated by bars, theoretical percentages by broken line. 


tercentages computed from the validity coefficient. It is evident from examina- 
at of Figure 1 that the actual and theoretical percentages correspond closely, 
© that there is a steady increase at each higher level of General Classification 
Sst score in the percentage of trainees with average or better final grades. 

ficie able I presents for each of ten types of schools the highest — coef- 
rela nts for single tests and for combination of two tests. Both the multiple cor- 
tion coefficients and the validity coefficients based upon sums of scores for 

of gea combination of tests and final grades are shown. From ty eae 
validi, table it may be seen that with one exception the observed values of the 
of у coefficients based on sums of scores are slightly higher than the values 
the s Single-test validity coefficients and that they approximate the values of 
enegs ltiple correlation coefficients. No tests of the significance of the differ- 
сопеў уеге made because in view of the assumptions involved they were not 
ered determinable. However, the consistent increase in the value of the 
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correlation coefficients with the use of two tests would suggest that the use of a l 
second test adds to the effectiveness of prediction. í 
Discussion. The findings reported in the previous section support the p 
Basic Test Battery scores in determining which enlisted personnel should nis 
recommended for the types of specialized schools under consideration 1n t D 
study. Any one of the tests of the battery would be of value in predicting suc 
cess in some of the types of schools, and the use of the entire battery aids con 
siderably in improving the selection procedures. ted 
The findings suggest also that the use of cutting scores on two tests selec 


à e 
carefully for each type of school might in at least half of the types of schools b 
more efficient than the use of sin 


А = H ool. 
h gle test scores for predicting success in schoc 
From the practical view 


point the use of two tests adds stability to the рца 
tion for future classes, not only from the point of view of reducing samp ie 
error, but also because with a broader predictive battery any changes 19 e 
nature of the criterion would be less likely to produce a pronounced асарам 
effectiveness of prediction. Furthermore, the simple summation of або ын е 
two tests may be nearly аз effective as the most efficient single weighting 1” 

least squares sense and is more practicable for use in the Navy situation. 


| 


DETECTING PSYCHONEUROTIC TENDENCIES IN ARMY 
PERSONNEL* 


HOWARD E. PAGE, MAJOR, AGD 


Classification and Replacement Branch, Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


. That psychoneurotics may be as unfit for military service as persons suffer- 
ing from purely physical limitations has not been fully recognized by all army 
Personnel. The soldier with defective hearing or poor vision is given special 
Consideration as a matter of course; the soldier with pronounced psychoneurotic 
tendencies, however, is often mistaken as a malingerer or "goldbrick" and 
treated accordingly. 

In some respects the psychoneurotic may constitute a greater problem than 
the physically handicapped in that he may be even more difficult to fit in as an 
Integral part of an efficient fighting organization. Often he is a constant source 
of difficulty and annoyance to his fellow soldiers and his superior officers 
throughout his service in the Army. There is, moreover, danger of irreparable 
ifs en to his own personality by aggravation of his maladjustment. lt would, 
АИ Telore, be of considerable benefit to the Army and the individual if psycho- 

Urotics жеге diagnosed and treated at an early point in their army career. 
ier Cae service is now available in most army organizations. How- 
sie because facilities are limited, the individual who comes before a psy- 
E is probably already in distress. There is usually a history of maladjust- 
if Pal ur. conflict in his army life at this point. It would be far more desirable 
TEN ee were brought to the attention of the psychiatrist before 
ceci ifficultiés have arisen. A simple test that screens out from the large 
a о Soldiers those most in need of psychotherapy would be extremely help- 
АНД that such теп could be detected and referred for psychiatric diagnosis 
a ошер with a minimum loss of time. It is not to be expected that any 
ier fs will infallibly differentiate psychoneurotics from all other individuals. 
lecti (3) has pointed out the limits of the use of screening tests in military se- 
ES es It may be expected, however, thata test can be prepared which will pick 
Considers a group the majority of psychoneurotics and eliminate from further 
a mu on all but a few of those not seriously in need of psychiatric con- 
ау оп. It is the description of the development of such a test that is the pri- 

Purpose of this study. 
alna. are available and in general use by psychologists a number of tests 
fectiven to measure pyschoneurotic tendencies. It was decided that the ef- 
ie end ess and practicability of certain of these tests to measure psychoneurot- 
im in the Army should first be investigated. Then, depending on the 
test pr of the investigation, one of the tests would be selected for use, or a new 
epared. 

n selecting tests of psychoneurotic tendencies to determine their utility 
aa aie psychoneurotics in the Army, there are several factors to consider 
It is B to the effectiveness they have displayed with civilian populations. 
hist + oe that the tests be suitable for administration to large groups; 

у be comprehensible to and answered by even the duller members of 


* The 


struc following article represents the opinion of the author only and is not to be con- 


T d as representing the official opinion of the War Department or the Army of the 
ited States, 
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: they be 
an average group; that they not require much time to give; and, that \ 
і i . : ly in 
C eue aod enumerated are often lacking in "er genero а 
- use "They are often standardized on groups of high — in the 
а Ш that the vocabulary is beyond the reach of many. Fur SES on 
IM setting for the administration of such tests time required E of little im- 
thé ease with which such Scoring may be accomplished are Sepe eme 
tance. In the military situation, however, these factors are рг ce that the 
A survey of the personality tests immediately available indica Q) and the 
BI-N scale of the "Personality Inventory" by R. G. eee while not 
“Psychosomatic Inventory” by R. A. McFarland and барв; m ded of meet- 
ideal from the point of ease in interpretation and scoring, held p 
ing the requirements of this study. 


п day-dream 

e " " 

The Personality Inventory consists of 125 questions such as "Do nens “yes, 
frequently?” and “Do you often feel just miserable?" 


ro- 
A + nreuter P! 
“No,” or ''?" for each question. Each response is assigned a weight by Ber 
portional to the degree to w 


ч art м 
О parts of forty-six questions each. "s h 
ychoneurosis; Part II, anxiety азрес ‘dhe ques 
” “At times," “Seldom,” or “Never ed the to 
ing the raw score on each part as well a 


e Psychosomatic Inventory and the pide first 
Inventory are in Predicting psychoneurotic tendencies in Army personnel wit which 
necessary to set up an accepted standard for measuring such tendencies it ache 
results on the tests could be compared. The diagnoses of the mere EM eric 
tothe ASF Regional Hospital, Camp Lee. Virginia, and the ASFTC Сона, principles 
Camp Lee, Virginia, were chosen as the criteria. Strict accord with theoretica pula 
would require that diagnoses be obtai 


tri 


the 
= made 
Pressure of regular work ™ d fof 


d et ho! 
ewhat less satisfactory ™ 


H I3 y 
any soldiers not in need of PSY 
onnel and the 


feasible, a som 
validating the tests was employed. 


The procedure used consist 


a 
; and, so far as could be det 
life. It is Possible, however, th 
tendencies toward j 
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k A second group of one hundred men was selected from the trainees at the 
ASFTC. Since it was impossible at this point to ascertain what effect the age, 
Intelligence, length of Army service, and section of the United States from which 
an individual came would have on his scores on the Personality Inventory and 
the Psychosomatic Inventory, it was felt that the group of undiagnosed trainees 
should be matched on these factors with the diagnosed psychoneurotics. Then 
differences found in the results of the groups on the two tests could not be at- 
tributed to these extraneous factors. The two groups were accordingly equated 
on these factors. The data showing their equivalence on these items is presented 
in Table I. 

| ТАВГЕ 1 


EQUIVALENCE or CRITERION Groups: COMPARISON ON VARIOUS Factors or 100 Psy- 
CHQNEUROTIC AND 100 UNDIAGNOSED SOLDIERS IN A TRAINEE STATUS 


si AT ASFTC., CAMP LEE, VIRGINIA 
* Chconological Age 


| Num- Range Median Qi Qs Mean SD 
ber 

pivchoneurotics 100 18-44 27:2 23.5 33.0 28.8 6.77 

ndiagnosed 100 18-44 27.2 24.1 34.0 28.6 6.54 

erence 0 0.2 0.24 

Critical Ratio 0 0.02 0.36 


B 
` Army General Classification Test Score 
Sychoncurotics 100 42-149 91.0 73.1 105.0 90.70 23.65 


Ndiagnosed 100 42-143 86.0 67.2 103.3 91.90 24.80 
ference 5.0 io Nars 
Titical Ratio 1.17 0.35 0.47 


С. Length of Service (In days) 


Sychoneurotics 100 19-236 75.4 49.2. 115.0 87.7 45.8 
Ndiagnosed 100 9-228 71.8 55.3 91.3 81.5 42.4 
ference 3.6 6.2 3.4 
"tical Ratio 0.46 0.59 0.77 
Piychonsüzoti Le FR 3. 0 T Жу Total 
winoneuries 18 30 20 11. 12 5 2 2 0 100 
&nosed 15 goe 93 ^49 = "5. обо жс! б 100 


i pur A of Table I are given the range of ages, median and quartile ages, the mean 
Peyek, the standard deviation of the ages of the group of one hundred diagnosed 

Ai neurotics and of one hundred undiagnosed trainees. Inspection of these values 
f that the range and median ages of the two groups are identical, and that the 
two and standard deviation differ very little. The small critical ratio for these last 
the це show these differences to have no statistical significance. Accordingly, 

9 groups may be considered to be matched in respect to age. 

tion n Part B of Table I are found the statistical data on the Army General Classifica- 
est scores for the two groups. It can be seen that the mean value and standard 
Y ton of test scores for the undiagnosed group differs from those for the diagnosed 
үе neurotic group by only 1.20 and 1.15 points, respectively. These differences are 

n to have no statistical significance by their corresponding critical ratios of 0.35 


rey, 


l| 5s. 
| Service Command of Induction 


уар 
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Р jan test 
and 0.47. A somewhat larger difference of 5.0 points exists I ER pec. 
scores of the two groups. However, this value, too, is not large enough to 

igni Р rpose 
i жЕ a comparison of the length of service of the groups. em. 
of this study, the length of service was defined as the number of days m bod bee 
induction to the date of testing. It can be seen that the psychoneurotic э difference 
in the Army an average of 6.2 days longer than the undiagnosed group. n also be seen 
is shown to be statistically not significant by the critical ratio of 0.99. It ca "de of the 
that no significant differences exist between the standard deviations or m 

f service of each group. oups 

е of shar дей from each service command is shown for pert 
in part D of Table I. Inspection of the Table reveals that, in general, the 
furnished the two groups by each service command are equal. 


. * ence a8 

From the above it is apparent that on the factors of age, inti prior 
measured by Army General Classification Test, length of army at group 
to being tested, and section of the country from which they came, ay be as- 
of psychoneurotic and undiagnosed individuals are equivalent. ne groups 
sumed, therefore, that any differences found in the performances о 


re- 
A t the 
on the Psychosomatic Inventory and the Personality Inventory are по 

sult of differences in these factors. 


ry 
5 ‚ vento! 
The Bernreuter Personality Inventory and the Piychosonintie ТЕ means 
were next administered to the one hundred undiagnosed trainees. Th 


the 
"ya : : e 
standard deviations, medians and quartile values of the scores mad 


on 
one hundred psychoneurotics an 


‘nees 
d the one hundred undiagnosed traine? the 
Part I, Part II, and the total of the Psychosomatic Inventory, ane these 
Personality Inventory were computed and are listed in Table II. ; dicating 
computations percentile scores were used with the higher percentiles in 
the greater degrees of psychoneurotic tendencies. 

Part A of Table II contains the results 
Inventory. It will be seen that 


atic 

for the total score on the Psychos 3,80 

the diagnosed psychoneurotics had a mean каш ol 097 

"diagnosed group was 61.76. The critical ratio ssibilit 

these means indicates that there is almost no РО for th? 
as the result of chance, The standard deviation’ 

nosed group of 10,21 and 27.32 respectively, и an de. 

the scores for the first group are much more compactly grouped around the ue cent? 

Inspection of the quartile points shows that 75 PC un 

the psychoneurotics score at 


e 
h the 94.6 percentile or higher, while 75 per cent © 1 
diagnosed group fall at the 89.3 percentile or lower. I 


undiagnosed group as shown 
urotic group; 
neurotics are higher than the third quartile 

In Part D of Table II are given the 
Personality Inventory. Inspection reveal. 
is 79.21, or about twice as great as the me: 


iagn a 
an score of 39.49 obtained by the ЧПе ^ sign” 
trainees. The difference of 39.72 between 


Е istica 
these means is shown to be statistic 


Z-Y 
pe —————— 
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cant by the critical ratio of 9.11. The standard deviations may be seen to be 28.47 and 
33.08 for the psychoneurotic and undiagnosed groups, respectively. The difference of 
4.61 is not statistically significant as shown by the critical ratio of 1.50. Examination 
of the quartile points discloses that 75 per cent of the psychoneurotics score 70 or above, 
whereas 75 per cent of the undiagnosed soldiers score 69 or less. 


In general, the following conclusions may be drawn from Table II. The 
psychoneurotic group scores significantly higher than the undiagnosed group 


TABLE II 


Comparison оғ ScorES оғ 100 PsyCHONEUROTIC AND 100 UNDIAGNOSED SOLDIERS ON 
THE PSYCHOSOMATIC INVENTORY AND THE PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
A. Psychosomatic Inventory—Total 
Num- 


P ber Range Median Qs Qı Q Mean Sp 
Sychoneurotic 100 30-99 97.7 99.2 94.6 2.30 93.80 10.21 


Undiagnosed 100 1-99 65.5 89.3 39.3 25.00 61.76 27.32 
сше 32.2 32.04 —17.11 
ritical Ratio 8.80 10.97 8.31 


B 1 
+ Psychosomatic Inventory—Part I 


Psychoneurotic 100 44-99 98. 


Undiagnosed 100 4-99 
ifference 


Critical Ratio 


3 99.1 96.8 1.15 95.46 8.52 
.5 92.2 43.0 24.60 65.65 26.20 
8 29.71 —17.68 
.03 10.76 9.07 


С " 
" Psychosomatic Inventory—Part II 
Sychoneurotic — 100 15-99 


E 95.6 98.1 81.0 8.55 87.49 16.21 
i agnosed 100 399 60.3 80.3 33.5 23.40 56.88 27.21 
А аде 35.5 30.61 —11.00 
‘teal Ratio 8.89 9.66 4.91 


É Bernreuter Personality Inventory (BI-N Scale) 
vs choneurotic 100 2-99 94.5 99.2 70.0 14.60 79.21 28.47 


Diquagnosed 100 1299 27.5 69.0 10.0 29.50 39.49 33.08 
Pel E 67.0 39.72 — 4.61 
‚шр 12.27 9.11 1.50 


° 

Payek Dernreuter Personality Inventory and on the whole and the parts of the 
Stone үс Inventory. On the Psychosomatic Inventory the psycho- 
Scale it obtain scores which are very closely grouped at the upper end of the 
Psyci " t may be noted that the median of the undiagnosed trainees for the 
One mj уени Inventory is 65.5 or 15.5 points above the median of 50 that 
of the ght expect with a sample similar to the standardizing group. The median 
27.5 hs i xus group on the Personality Inventory, on the other hand, is 
These E points below the median of Bernreuter's standardization group. 
may ee indicate that a representative sample of trainees at the ASFTC 


ests ig sufficiently from any group used in the standardization of available 
norms f. PSychoneurotic tendencies to necessitate the computation of new 
o 


r such army personnel. A comparison of Parts B and C of the Table 
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i roup 
shows that the scores obtained on Part I of the debe са M tliat 
higher than the scores obtained by the same group on F art II. We 
army life has emphasized the physical aspects of maladjustmen nin aspects 
pochondriasis and conversion hysteria, more than the purely me 

amples of trainees. | east 
F ge cas means of determining the validity of the Dum LM 
ures of psychoneurotic tendencies, biserial coefficients of correlation 


ze a high relationship Vi) 
varying from .71 for Part II of the 
total of the Psychosomatic Inventa d 
€ validity coefficient for Part I and for the tota of the 
Psychosomatic Inventory are practically identical, Thus the addition 


TABLE III mic 
EURO 
BISERIAL CORRELATION FOR PERSONALITY INVENTORY SCORES WITH PsyCHONE 
UNDIAGNOSED CATEGORIES, BASED ON 100 PSYCHONEUROTIC 
SOLDIERS AND 100 UNDIAGNOSED SOLDIERS 
Test 


E P. Е. 
bis 

Bernreuter BI-N .75 .03 И 
Total Psychosomatic .80 -03 

Part I Psychosomatic .79 .03 

Part II Psychosomatic +71 -04 


scale 
gree the factors measured by each y 


" entor: 
n the Personality Inv e рі 


PSI PS-II pst 
BI-N 57 60 63 
PS. Es ‘87 
Р-П .84 


е. а] 
Since each part constitutes half of p cof 
and, therefore, the computations involve the spurious element of, in ра 
relating a test against itself, 
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The relationships between psychoneurotic tendencies, as measured by the 
Psychosomatic Inventory and Personality Inventory scales, were correlated 
against the factors of Army General Classification Test Score, age, and length 
of service for the 100 undiagnosed trainees. The results of these computations 
are listed in Table V. 

TABLE V 


RELATIONSHIP OF SCORES ON THE PERSONALITY INVENTORY AND ON THE 
TOTAL SCALE, PART I, AND PART II OF THE PSYCHOSOMATIC 
INVENTORY TO AGCT Scores, AGE, AND 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 


AGCT Age Length of 
Service 
r Р, Е, r P.E. n Р.Е? 
BI-N —.12 .07 14 .07 —.14 .07 
PS-I .04 .07 32 .07 —.18 .07 
PS-II ло .07 .30 .06 —.24 .06 
PS-T .04 .07 .26 .06 —.19 .07 


Барона of the second column discloses that scores on the Army General Classi- 
efficient est have a negligible relationship with the four psychoneurotic scales, the co- 
ieee i3 of correlation varying from +.10 to —.12. In each instance the coefficient of 
d ру us is considerably less than four times the probable error. Accordingly, it may 
Бу ey га that psychoneurotic tendencies as measured by the Psychosomatic Inven- 
intelli the Personality Inventory, have no relationship of statistical significance with 
Sence as measured by the Army General Classification Test. 
ured P coefficients of correlation between age and psychoneurotic tendencies as meas- 
ship na the tests are listed in the fourth column of Table у. А small positive relation- 
etween increasing age and increasing psychoneurotic tendencies may be noted. 
Е ку, it will be seén that the probable errors are relatively large in comparison with 
m > corresponding coefficients of correlation. As а result, it may be assumed that 
ог no relationship exists between age and psychoneurotic tendencies. 
an the last two columns of Table V are given the coefficients of correlation and their 
i Ree probable errors for the relationships between the length of service and 
efficients the four scales of psychoneurotic tendencies. It is readily seen that the co- 
Corre 8 of correlation are in each instance less than four times the value of their 
Sponding probable errors. The slight negative relationships between psychoneurotic 


ehayi t i Е 
sta, Avior and length of service shown by the coefficients of correlation are not, therefore, 
tistically reliable, 


5 summary, it may be stated that the coefficients of correlations between 
B RE RU OB tendencies, as measured by the Personality Inventory and the 
servi osomatic Inventory, and the factors of intelligence, age, and length of 
n Ce are so small, in comparison with their probable errors, that statistically 

Y cannot be considered to be indicative of any definite relationship. 
ge results listed and discussed in the preceding section lead to the con- 
dé fi pe both the Psychosomatic Inventory and the Personality Inventory 
E ia effective instruments for the initial sorting of psychoneurotic indi- 
Ces s fron large groups. The statistical data presented, however, fails to 
RE Several difficulties encountered in their use with Army personnel. 
could bs as follows: First, each. test required more time to administer than 
€ easily included in the training program schedule; secondly, scoring of 
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i in 
i , lengthy task; thirdly, several items ү 
апу (рт ең А ы ume КАО -——mÀ— 
each test, v er people?", occasioned many questions as to vp du 
Ed а increased the difficulties of administering pe en 
Кошту; тапу individuals, Particularly those who had pep sd a d tocol 
ing the questions, had Ehe continuously urged to omit no 5 
i wering. I 
ш de eg tal eae белгш that Part I of the om im 
табе ету was more effective in differentiating Hee i ea A eo hosei 
total Inventory. Apparently, the effect of adding the i ҮК i, 
Part I is to decrease rather than Increase the validity of the scale. 


city: 
А thet 
ilitary need for such tests and further in 
On this basis, an attempt has bee 
y of PSychoneurotic tendencies. ё items 

entory it was deemed advisable to us' pt 5 

ady used in the preliminary work. No attem 
made to originate new items. 
In order to select the best i 

inventory an item: analysi 


т 8 
dividuals were omitted. ten 


uL 


~ 


i 
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was made for inclusion in the shortened scale. For convenience this revised 
scale will be referred to in the future as the *'Psychoneurotic Inventory. 


It will be recalled that the Psychosomatic Inventory offers four possible answers: 
"Often," “At times," “Seldom,” or Never," while the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory is answered by marking either "Yes," “No,” or "7" “These: of both systems of 
answering questions within the same scale was thought to be inadvisable. Since the 
Psychosomatic Inventory had contributed the major part of the questions the method 
9f allowing the choice of four answers was selected for use with the Psychoneurotic In- 
ventory. 

As a result of this decision no scoring weights were available for the questions de- 
rived from the Bernreuter Personality Inventory which could be used for the new scale. 
It was therefore necessary to obtain a criterion for weighting the new answers to these 
Questions, ; 

This was accomplished by using the one hundred soldiers diagnosed as psychoneurotic 

Y neuropsychiatrists of the Army Medical Corps as one of the criterion groups. A 
Second criterion group consisted of 500 undiagnosed trainees in the ASFTC who had 
Just begun basic training. The latter group was selected in a manner to make it repre- 
Sentative of the trainees received in the ASFTC at the time of the study. A com- 
Parison of this group was likewise made with available information on more than eighty 
thousand trainees received at the training center over a period of eighteen months. 

еге was no statistically significant difference between the two groups in respect to 
Score on the Army General Classification Test, or in educational achievement as deter- 
Mined by the number of years of schooling received. No statistics were available for age 
Comparisons. The mean age of the 500 man criterion group was 29.2 years with standard 
eviation of 5.9 years. ; 

The Psychoneurotic Inventory was next administered to the 100 psychoneurotics 
and the 500 undiagnosed trainees. By means of item analysis and Kelley’s formula for 
Weighing items, weights for each response to each item were calculated. The Psycho- 
neurotic Inventory for both the psychoneurotic and the undiagnosed groups were then 
Scored by use of these computed weights. 


In order to determine the validity of the new Psychoneurotic scale a com- 
Parison of the raw scores made by the criterion groups on the inventory was 
ndertaken. These comparisons are presented in Table VI. Inspection of this 
table discloses that the mean score for the psychoneurotic group is 109.4 or 
more than twice as large as the mean score of 49.3 obtained by the undiagnosed 
8Toup. The critical ratio of 15.7 shows the difference of 60.1 between the two 
means to be significant and notattributable to chance variations in the samples. 
Tom examination of the Table it is seen that the medians show a similar, but 
Even larger, difference between the samples. On the other hand, there are but 
Slight differences found between the standard deviations and between the 
SemLinterquartile ranges of the two groups. It may be concluded, therefore, 
at the variability of each group is approximately equal, but that the psycho- 
Neurotics are grouped chiefly along the upper end of the scale and the undiag- 
Nosed soldiers niainly at the lower end of the scale. А 
As a further measure of the validity of the Psychoneurotic Inventory a bi- 
serial Correlation was made with scores on the Inventory as the continuous , 
Series ang diagnosed psychoneurotic—undiagnosed as the dichotomous classifi- 
“ation, The biserial coefficient of correlation was found to be .78 with a probable 
error of 05. It is to be noted that this coefficient of correlation for the Psycho- 
Neurotic Inventory is of the same relative magnitude as the corresponding 
‘Serial coefficients of correlation calculated for the Bernreuter Personality 
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TABLE VI 
COMPARISON oF SCORES OBTAINED ON THE PSYCHONEUROTIC INVENTORY BY 
CRITERI 


Ох Groups ОЕ 100 DIAGNOSED PsycHONEUROTIC SOLDIERS 
AND 500 UNDIAGNOSED SOLDIERS 


No. Range Mean SD Median Qs Qi ү, 
Undiagnosed 500 1-157 49.3 36.8 37.5 72.4 20.2 f 


6 
Heychoneurotic 100 “9-157 + 109.4 — 34.6 115.8 136 87.0 ~% 
Difference 60.1 78.3 


2.2 
Critical Ratio 15.7 0.8 16.3 


Д ; r 
Inventory and the Psychosomatic Inventory. The Psychoneurotic Invento y 


"pe А те 
ered to have the same degree of validity as either of 


may therefore be consid 
longer inventories. 


100 о i20 i30 мо 150 
БЕ UNDIAGNOSED Scores 
——Psrenoneunone 


Examination of this Figure discloses tha 
group which is based п 500 cases is fora 

for the 100 Psychoneurotics 
desire for a | 


аш a wholly stable distributio™ | of 


u 
the curves depicted, the Kecpiff 


Y should be given any indiV 


neurotic Inventory. 
* The author recognize. 


tion here found will not be so 


= 
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In order to determine the relationship of scores on the Psychoneurotic 
Inventory with the factors of age, education, intelligence, and length of Army 
Service, a series of correlations were made based on the data for the two cri- 
terion groups. The results of these computations are presented in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 


RELATIONSHIP OF SCORES ON THE PsycHoNEUROTIC INVENTORY ТО AGCT TEST Scores, 
AcE, LENGTH OF SERVICE, AND EDUCATION, FOR SAMPLES or 500 
UNDIAGNOSED TRAINEES AND 100 DIAGNOSED 
PsYCHONEUROTIC TRAINEES 


Undiagnosed Psychoneurotic 
A r P. E. r P. E. 
rmy General Classification 
p ies —.33 .06 —.08 07 
i 12 .07 — MEME 
ре Service -03 -07 -00 .06 
ucation (Yrs. Completed) — .23 .06 —.18 .07 


C amination of the first row discloses that a negative correlation exists between 
Mi tn be the Army General Classification Test and scores on the Psychoneurotic In- 
i E or the 500 undiagnosed trainees. Since the value of —.33 for the coefficient 
fal Bae is more than four times its probable error of .06, the coefficient is of statisti- 
S et IA cance. However, it is difficult to determine whether there is a corresponding 
either eee significance to the small degree of relationship found, particularly since 
ds т енеш: Personality Inventory nor the Psychosomatic Inventory showed 
E pem significant relationship with Army General Classification Test scores 
GUN han iagnosed sample. Moreover, it may be seen from Table VII that no signifi- 
ўы ара exists between the scores made on the Army General Classification 
Would e the Psychoneurotic Inventory by the diagnosed psychoneurotics. „This result 
Wee end to further indicate that psychologically no significant relationship exists be- 
measures of psychoneurotic tendencies and intelligence. 
ЛЕМ second row of Table VII contains the coefficients of correlation for age and 
ш шанс Inventory Test scores. These are found to be .12 and —.15 for the un- 
e Коры апа psychoneurotic groups, respectively. As the corresponding probable errors 
Ins and 07, neither of the coefficients is of statistical significance. 
Men С ра of the third row reveals that there is no relationship of significance be- 
Scots ength of service and test scores made by either criterion group. The probable 
are, in fact, larger than the coefficients of correlationship for the relationship. 
EY coefficients of correlation between education and Psychoneurotic Inventory 
able Vir the undiagnosed and psychoneurotic groups may be found from row 4 of 
I to be —.23 and —.18, respectively, and to have corresponding probable errors 
OS .07. There is consequently no significant relationship between the factors of 
it is nos and psychoneurotic tendencies for the samples used. From the above results 
eneies Pparent that no relationship of significance exists between psychoneurotic tend- 
and] as measured by the Psychoneurotic Inventory and the factors of age, education, 
ength of service. 


A тау be concluded, therefore, that on the basis of available data, the cri- 
th group of 500 undiagnosed trainees may be expected to obtain results on 
Popul e honeurotic Inventory that are representative of the entire trainee 
tabli ation and that, accordingly, the utilization of this group's results to es- 


ish norms for use in Army trainee populations is justified. 
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А the 
From the foregoing discussion of the relationships between So er aaa 
Psychoneurotic Inventory and thé factors of age, education, lenge with the 
service, and Army General Classification Test scores it is evident t a the dif- 
exception of the latter, these factors could not have been the cause det 
ferences found on the Inventory. In order to determine if ip the dif- 
Army General Classification Test had been responsible for part or a сога on 
ferences found on the Inventory, a comparison of the аа ы ble VIII 
the Army General Classification Test was made. Inspection of Ta 


TABLE VIII 


ED 
CoMPARISON OF AGCT Scores or М№овміхс Groups ОЕ 500 UNDIAGNOS! 
SoLpiers AND 100 PsvcHoNEUROTIC SOLDIERS 


Army General Classification Test 


Num- Mean S.D. Median Q: Qı 0 

ber 16.8 
Undiagnosed . 500 100.9 22.1 1024 118.2 84.6 2.0 
Psychoneurotic 100 — 98:5 19.3 103.6 1129 888 
Difference 2.4 2.8 1.2 
Critical Ratio 1.1 1.8 0.4 

hat 

discloses that the mean Score for the undiagnosed group was 100.9, and io be 
for the Psychoneurotic group it was 98.5, The difference of 2.4 is Reo the 
statistically not significant by the critical ratio of 1.1. It may be seen t re 


5 
and median scores of the two grouP dif- 


rmy General Classification Test. 
Since it has been demonstrated that age, 
Service command of i i 
neurotic Inventory, 
to have influenced 


а ап 

. on " 

length of service, WP 

dered 

the ; 

s found on the scores of riterio” 

rences between the two d his 
not of immediate concer 


: jon? 

ese results indicate a small but positive relate sis 

between these factors which is Statistically significant, Since hypochon* ive 
is often the predominating feat 


8 oS! 

Н es ДЕ ure of Psychoneurotic tendencies, the efficient 
relationship is not Surprising, It may be noted, however, that the сое а 
1850 low as to make the sick call record of an in d sr 
psychoneurotic tendencies. Inasmuch 4° $, js 


м ce. 
ip with length of servic® jon 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In order to investigate the effectiveness of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and the Psychosomatic Inventory as tests to screen psychoneurotics 
from large groups of soldiers a study of the Personality Inventory and the 

Sychosomatic Inventory was made on 100 diagnosed psychoneurotic soldiers 
and 100 undiagnosed soldiers. Coefficients of correlation between test scores 
and psychiatric diagnosis were found to vary from .71 for Part II of the Psycho- 
Somatic Inventory to .80 for the total of the Psychosomatic Inventory. On the 

asis of these results the tests were all considered to be valid measures of psy- 
choneurotic tendencies. 3 

An attempt was next made to construct an inventory of psychoneurotic 
tendencies which would retain the same relative validity and reliability as the 

Sychosomatic Inventory and the Personality Inventory, but would be shorter, 

е more easily understood by the soldiers, require less time for administration, 
and be more quickly scored, since these factors were important in testing large 
$roups. On the basis of an item analysis of the Personality Inventory and the 

Sychosomatic Inventory, twenty-eight of the most valid questions in those 
tests were selected and combined into a scale which, for convenience, was 
abeled the Psychoneurotic Inventory. Using a group of 500 undiagnosed 

Tainees and 100 diagnosed psychoneurotic trainees, scoring weights and norms 
Vere calculated for the new scale. Computations based on the distributions of 
Scores on the Psychoneurotic Inventory by the two groups disclosed that the 

‘ventory had a coefficient of correlation with the psychiatric diagnosis of .78. 

Tom these results it may be concluded that the Psychoneurotic Inventory, 

€spite the fact that it is much shorter than either the Psychosomatic Inven- 
d or the Personality Inventory, has the same relative validity and utility 

5 à screening test for psychoneurotics as either of the longer scales. A 
CH In an attempt to discover whether psychoneurotic tendencies had signifi- 
Nt relationship with any factor that could be easily measured, a series of cor- 

Clations were made. These indicated, that no relationship existed between 
Psychoneurotic tendencies and age, education, or length of service. A low posi- 
m Correlation was found between scores on the Psychoneurotic Inventory 
shi number of times the men went to the dispensary on sick call. This relation- 
with Was not surprising, since it might be reasonably supposed that individuals 
us Pronounced hypochondriacal symptoms would go on sick call relatively 

us frequently than most stable individuals. Correlations for scores on the 
rmy General Classification Test and psychoneurotic tendencies as measured 
H ae various scales produced contradictory results. A negative correlation, 

e was low but statistically significant, was found with scores on the Psycho- 
бү ойс Inventory. On the other hand, correlations with the Personality Inven- 
ud and with Part I, Part II and the total of the Psychosomatic Inventory 
for eneetligible. It is difficult to attribute any cause, statistical or psychological, 

езе results at present. 
п the basis of these correlations, it was concluded that knowledge of the 
ái education, length of service, Army General Classification Test score, sick 
Wa. record, and service command of induction of the individuals in a group 
3 of little aid in the screening of psychoneurotics from the group. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FOUR SCREENING 
TESTS FOR NEUROTICS 
H. J. EYSENCK* š 
Psychological Dept., Mill Hill Emergency Hospital 


This war has seen the emergence of a number of tests designed to “screen” 
Deurotics from the armed forces, or from special work for which they would be 
Unsuitable (6). These tests are either considered to give sufficient evidence by 
themselves of the subject's instability, or are merely used to pick out candidates 
ie € seen by the psychiatrist. Results reported in academic journals and serv- 
ү. Memoranda show that some of these tests possess a certain amount of valid- 
Y in diagnosing “neuroticism,” but few data are available to show how 
ifferent tests compare with one another in this respect. 
EA the present study, comparative results are reported of the efficiency of 
tests in distinguishing hospitalized service neurotics from normal (i.e. non- 
ee alized) service personnel. Objections have been raised to this procedure 
AM it is alleged that the neurotic group would have less incentive to do 
ES and would therefore give differential results not because of their neuroti- 
m, but because of their lesser motivation. Three answers may be made. 


di ie a comparative study of normal and neurotic subjects, Slater (9) found no 
aa pna on four tests of mental ability used in army selection procedure. To do well 
e s tests presumably requires considerable motivation. Similarly, direct studies of 
eie of incentives on neurotics have failed to substantiate the view that their 
ormances are due to lack of incentive (1). 
really N some of the tests used in the present study, the question of incentive does not 
rise, as they are not tests of ability. 

3. On all the tests used, a control investigation was carried out within the hospital, 
Eam to see whether the more seriously neurotic patients did worse than the less 
inde Sly neurotic. Level of seriousness of neurosis was established on the basis of an 
Eier ndent psychiatric report (2), and tests were included in our battery only if they 

*eded in discriminating between these two groups at the P=.01 level. 


The following tests were used. 


subj; The Body Sway test of suggestibility (8). The maximum body sway of the 
ra ct in response to the suggestion that he is falling forward, given by a 
Mophone record, constitutes his score on this test (3); he is instructed to 
eae Standing perfectly still while the record is being played. The critical 
Subject at the two-inch mark: 19% of normal subjects and 74% of neurotic 
indi stis Were found to sway two inches or more. The test is usually given as an 
alte idual test, but may be given as a group test if provision is made for the 
Matic recording of maximum body sway. This may be done mechanically, 
са of a non-returning pointer, or electrically. IL 
Boe de Dark Vision test. Dark vision is tested by means of the Livingstone 
Tee ing Hexagon (7) after 30 minutes dark adaptation. Letters and objects 
of eee for the subject to recognize, 32 responses altogether at four levels 
€ amination being called for. A mixture of photopic and scotopic vision is 
and EX by this test. The critical level is at the score of eight: 8% of normals 
Usual © of neurotics obtain a score as low as this, or lower (8). The test is 
Y given as a group test. 


* . 
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i lity in- 
3. The Questionnaire test. This test is of the usual neurotic —S-— — 
ventory type, laying special stress on physiological m E a group te 
although a few psychological symptoms are included. Itis giv саа ed 
and is probably more influenced by the differential attitudes n est ард 
normals than are the other tests. No critical score is given as the 
ublished. . owe 
nr "The Rorschach Ranking test. This is an adaptation of ee id 
Erickson Multiple Choice test (4). We found that the pee reliability, 
had too low a reliability to be useful as a Screening test (split-ha to increase 
Corrected, = +0.64), and accordingly modified the procedure so as Iternative 
the reliability. This was done by presenting the subject with nine a 


A 3 mber 
Le. putting a number 1 after the response most like the ink blot, a nu 
after the response Second-most like the in 
after the response least like the ink blot. 


highly with intelligence (r= +0.08), buts 

ulary (r = +0.27). The critical level is at 

and 42% of normals Score below this level, mals, 
These four tests were given to various Sroups of neurotics and norm 


" h cient 
and compared with each other by means of the Index of Screening Есе. 
(S). This index is an adaptation of th 

distributions, on the assumpti 


are not strictly Speaking continuous, T 


Index of Screening Efficiency CS) e MN 
V bs XP XGn XQ 


Y = percentage of neu 


The index values for the 


ine 
tested, are given in Table I. 


four tests, to four 


ub 
together with the numbers of the 
80 given in that table are the values for 
/ B ut h 
* These were taken from Harrower-Erickson's list (4 рр. 254—258) leaving 9 B os 
each case the response The actua] Р v d were: 1, 1 ro 
3, Ai 4,4; 5, CE ALT, Aj Во ary eri 


à : re in 
y 0, A. Slight verbal modifications we 
wording to Engli i 


made up of unse reat? 
tion, and are presumably roughly identical, The normal groups probably show £ an 


^ 5 ` s + ence 
heterogeneity, but are all slightly Superior to the average in point of intellige™ 
stability, 
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tests of a slightly modified form of the Selection Index proposed by Hunt et al. 
6). The formula for this index is: м 
Р 
Selection Index (D) =—————— 
P+Pa +P; 


in which P =proportion of neurotics with neurotic score, Pn =proportion of 

erotics with normal score, and Ру = ргорогііоп of normals with neurotic 

ORNA This index would not appear to give comparable values for different 

$ 5 unless P is kept constant; for the purpose of this formula the critical level 
as adjusted to make P = 75 for each test. The two indices place the tests in 
e Same order of efficiency, although S would appear to be more sensitive than 
to slight differences. 


TABLE I 
INDEX VALUES AND SUBJECTS TESTED 
Number of subjects tested 


Suggesti Test S D Normals Neurotics Total 
Dan, buy 140 .62 120 900 1020 
Questi ston .64 .65 6063 : 96 6159 
"MS 34 ` .50 1500 300 1800 
nking Rorschach E .48 150 300 450 

+ Total 7833 1596 9429 


eels the relatively small number of subjects tested must lead to caution 
€rpretation, there would seem to be little doubt that the Suggestibility 
and ume Vision tests compare very favorably with the Questionnaire test, 
at the Ranking Rorschach test is not markedly inferior to it. 
must sessing the value of these tests, the time required for administration 
arl M taken into account. The Suggestibility test takes 3 to 5 minutes, the 
inut ision test takes just over one hour in all, the Questionnaire takes 15 
this p €S approximately, and the Ranking Rorschach test takes 35 minutes, On 
ing xc the Suggestibility test would appear to be the most efficient measur- 
Strument of the four. ж: 

(Su onclusion, The results reported may serve to draw attention to three tests 
ou S esstibility, Dark Vision, Ranking Rorschach) which have not hitherto to 
"scr. Nowledge been used in selection procedures, but which may be useful as 
cening” tests. While no one test by itself reaches a high level of prediction, 
Y о ination of the tests would considerably enhance their discriminative 
n clinical studies we have found that while the Dark Vision test 1s par- 

arly discriminative with respect to anxiety states, the Ranking Rorschach 
Чур Particularly discriminative with respect to hysterics. Differences in selec- 
four, Of this kind may account for the fact that such correlation as we have 
in Bs, tween the various tests have usually been rather small; they also argue 
fora 9r of the use of several different tests in combination. We therefore put 
font the whole battery as a useful measuring instrument for the general per- 

‘ty trait of “neuroticism” (2). 
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CHINESE PILOTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD WAR 
YUN EN T'AN 


> The present study is based on the results of a test given to a group of Chinese 
Pilots. The test used was the author’s War Attitude Scale (3, 4, 5) constructed 
In 1938 at the Institute of Educational Research, National Sun Yat-sen Uni- 
Versity, Canton, China. 

. The scale was constructed by applying the Thurstone technique. It con- 
Sists of two forms, namely Forms A and B, the former of which was used in the 
Present study. The coefficient of reliability of the scale is .715 +.01, secured 
through the split-half method for 56 statements, given to 228 tested persons, 
Rost of whom were college students. With self-rating as a criterion, the validity 
Was found to be .612 +.03. 

everal studies have been made to analyze the relationship between atti- 

udes toward war and success in military training. However, no such study has 

en made directly on the war attitudes of military personnel. Thus, the pur- 
Poses of the present study are as follows: 


1. To study the war attitudes of military personnel, namely, Chinese pilots. 
in} + To compare the results of the test given in 1943 with the results of the test given 
938 by the author, and, 
their E ascertain the relationship between the war attitudes of the Chinese pilots and 
ying ability, 
THE PRESENT GROUP AND THE 1938 GROUP 
in an results of the author’s study of the 1938 group have been reported twice 
Dua 1пеѕе (3, 4), abstracted in English (5) and summarized in an article by 
b Ycha (1). It is necessary, therefore, only to compare here the scores made 
e two groups. 
Wh © criterion for grouping the pilots who took the test is as follows: those 
_(ОЗе Scale value lies between 7-8.9 may be said to approve war, those from 
appr to be near an approval of war, 3-4.9 to be neutral, 1-2.9 to be near a dis- 
Oval of war, and 0-0.9 to disapprove of war. 
the tog mean scale value for the 1938 group is 5.31 with a SD of 1.05; that for 
nce ; 3 group is 5.85 with a SD of .43. Considering the reliability of the differ- 
towa It is statistically sound to conclude that the 1943 group is less inclined 


of the Pacifism” than is the 1938 group. It may be seen in Table I that 95% 


19 943 group are favorable or strongly favorable to war, whereas in the 
8roup only 67.9% are favorable toward war. 
TABLE I 
Comparison or 1938 GROUP AND 1943 GROUP 
Scale Values Percent 1938 group Percent 1943 group 
0-0.9 0.0% 0.0% 
1-2.9 3.9% 0.0% 
3-4.9 28.2% 5.0% 
3-6.9 65.396 95.0% 
7-8.9 А 2.69% 0.0% 


Duri А s 
© а Чгіпр the process of training and several months after the test was given 
Single 943 group, the pilots were divided into three groups: those assigned to 
© engine training, those assigned to twin-engine training, and those elimi- 
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nated from further flying training either in the beginning of the flying period 
or during the OTU training. The question now arises: to what extent did the 
attitudes of the pilots toward war contribute to their being placed in their 
respective groups? Are the eliminated pilots more inclined toward “pacifism 
than the others? Are those in the single-engine or pursuit group less pacifically 
inclined than those in the twin-engine group? 

The mean score for the single-engine group with 27-cases is 5.87 and for 
that of the twin-engine group with 25 cases is also 5.87. The SD for the former 
is .41 and the latter is .32. Statistically, the difference is not significant. 

The eliminated group includes disqualified pilots. The author first believed 
that the pilots in this group were more inclined toward “pacifism” than those 
in the other groups. However, as the result shows there is no more nor less 


“pacifism” in this group than in the others, The mean score for this group /5 
5.82 with a SD of .50. 


group of the 1943 and that of the 1938 group is statistically significant. There® 
less “pacifism” in the former than the latter. 


WAR ATTITUDE AND FLYING ABILITY 


relating 
f the 


toward 


less “pacifism” than those 0 n- 
1 ; he € 
hese findings, the author comes to t “ 


Discussion 
In the author's 1938 group, 67.9% 


n 
favorable toward war. The main fac 


ly 
tude 


sash 
б js 
of 
actor, as estimated by the aut m 


5.82.- 
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American psychologists have made many studies of the war attitudes of 
Youth as summarized in Dudycha's article (1). An article by Sherman (2) re- 
Ported the attitudes toward the war effort of 7,000 Chicago youths of high school 
age. However, no study has as yet shown great proportion of the subjects with 
an attitude highly favorable toward war; even though some studies used boys 
Who were in military programs, they nevertheless show no evidence of strongly 
avorable attitude toward war. Sherman's study, made after the United States 
entered the war, showed only 56% of the youth favorable toward war (included 
mildly favorable, favorable, and strongly favorable). 
hen the results of the American studies are compared with the author's 


ridings, it is believed that the contributing factors to the difference were as 
ows; 


1. That the American group had had no direct contact with the war condition, even 
ough some of the students had taken military training. " E 
of D. That they are in a more prosperous and peaceful social milieu and have a minimum 
PPortunities to visualize the tragedy of war, and, 
* That they are less politically conscious. 


isi The lack of a significant relation between war attitudes and flying ability 
‘terpreted by the author as follows: 


yi ын the testing dates and flying rating dates were too widely separated. There 
acto Out a ten months lapse of time in between. The time and place might be the 
ts that have affected the results. 
* That the attitude factor has nothing to do with performance. 
* That the test does not purport to predict war attitudes. 
* That the cases studied were statistically insufficient. 


SUMMARY 


Yu Of the Chinese pilots tested in 1943, 95% were favorable toward war, 
2 only 5% in the neutral category. ; 
* The author's 1938 group when compared with the present (1943) group 
More inclined toward "pacifism." . К ГЕ 4 
"hi a hen war attitudes are correlated with flying ability, no statistically sig- 
ont results are obtained. А es 
the deb © significant differences were found between the single-engine group, 
11-епріпе group and the eliminated group. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WAR: NOTES 


Military 

The Committee on the Relocation of Military Psychologists б кыы 

Division of the APA reports several activities in the interests o I РУ on of ta 

i б ilitary service. А questionnaire designed by the pi MEM 
түе (Lieut. Steuart Henderson Britt, USNR) has been maile 


; in 
Ea B 1 niform, 1n. 
psychologist and psychologist-in-training who is or has been in u 


oer rchologists 

order to obtain specific data on the history of the utilization азери de 
in the military service, and on the courses and instruction а p: | 
sired by those planning to return to college and professional s receiving 

All those who reply that they plan to continue their ed асанов dc education; 
à digest of pertinent materials regarding provisions for financing bet Capt. Hugh 
this digest was prepared by Lt. Gg.) John G. Darley, USN К, ar с of the "G 
M. Bell, AUS. In this connection it is believed that the ня on leave 
Bill of Rights" covering re-employment will hold for psychologist ted to take 
ici ons and that their colleges are mil 
them back at the conclusion of their period of military service. The | following 
Association of University Professors is 
this problem closely, although no test case has arisen. I is chan 
kept in touch with various officers in 


ge of 
T obiliza- 
both Army and Navy programs in psychology, to be informed of the dem 1 


: These 
Togram of the Army Air Forces. The 


are adaptable for use by the Office of Psychological Personnel. 


The Committee has also mad 
by other non-military committee. 


айгеѕ® 
vice. All correspondence should be à с/0 


isl 
Шее on the Relocation of Military е, 23. 
Office of Psychological Personnel, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washint 
DiC. 


Neuropsychiatric Consultants, Capt. L. 


nical Psychology Branch, General $ 
to moving the central offices over to the Sutgcon ists, E 
Office, provision has been made for the detail of all clinical paychi mit re 
serving as officers into the Medical Administration Corps. This will v he 
increase in the effectiveness of their utilization in medical installatio 

they will be under the direct control of the Medical Department. 
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' LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H. The governing of men. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xvi+404. 


In the spring of 1942 the United States Government established ten Re- 
location Centers in the West and Middle West and sent to these centers all of 
the approximately 110,000 Japanese who had lived in the Pacific coastal areas. 

€ government proposed to develop genuine communities for these people and 
to train them in self-government and economic independence. It adopted 
ürther the policy of establishing in one of these centers, located at Poston, 
p a research unit in "social analysis," with two major objectives: (1) aid 
КГ he administration of the project through studies of the behavior of the 

Cuces, (2) advancement of the understanding of the social dynamics of dis- 
pd communities in general, which might be useful in the governing of 

Cupied territories. 

t. Commander Leighton, a psychiatrist with experience in applied anthro- 
Pology, came to the center in its early days and for more than a year directed 
"e Unique research effort to appraise the forces operating during the inception 

Co aie d se ofa new society. This book is an account of this work, primarily in 
Written its bearing upon the problems of government of occupied areas. It is 
Eu therefore mainly for the non-scientific reader, although there is a 

um Y appendix which records the technical history of the project, including 

Onceptual framework, the methods and the types of results secured. 
tific Paha non-scientific in presentation, Leighton's book is a valuable scien- 
igi ment, both asa contextual analysis of the growth of an unusual com- 
Social y and as an exhibit of the methodological state of the emerging science of 
of p anthropology. It is presented in two parts, the first entitled The Story 

oston, the second, Principles and Recommendations. 

Probab nature of the situation, as well as Leighton’s psychiatric background, 
Îstor. y determined that the first part would assume the form of a case 
пар: For the community was in process of continuous change due to ex- 
Could En to internal stresses, with the result that no fixed program of study 
b Na e followed under uniform conditions. There was W ashington with ma 

се: ац modulation of the governmental framework, which often ле 
Center свата into conflict with stated general policy. And жаШ е 
Organi; пеге was the social ferment resulting from the disruption of the prerio 
in its | ation of Japanese-American society and from an administration which 
ЧЕТ ӘД levels exhibited intense anti-Japanese feeling. Leighton pe 
Brunel! interesting picture of this society's trial-and-error struggle ae. ай 5 

ee ral definition, with special attention to the successful effort to achieve a 
ti ure of self-government. There is very little of explicit conceptual formula- 
Social $ this chronicle of events, but he seems to have brought the amy 

nin 9rces into clear relief. At the end of this section these forces are reduce 
ermin, major themes which, in combination, are held to be the essential de- 
ls fort ants of the conflict and adjustment described. The level of description 

unately social not “psychiatric” in character. | | ES 

UEM Principles and Recommendations are based upon Leighton s conviction 
Surface t the Relocation Camp experience my hands groping blindly below the 
living © touched here and there on a real body of constants and laws in human 

Б е confession of “blind groping” sounds somewhat ironic in the face 
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i 
of the formidable list of 58 Principles and 142 recommendations which are prezi 
sented under these headings: (1) individuals under stress, (2) systems of belief 
under stress, (3) social organization under Stress. Aside from the dimensions of 
the learning task set for the prospective governor, there is the triteness and: 
essential duplication to be expected in such an exercise of verbal refinement. 
Furthermore, the formulation of general rules of government apart from à 
political context can produce serious incompatabilities, Leighton recommends, 


is Probably another very basic and innate tendency.” In the general interest 0 
social Science, therefore, One hopes that the task of systematic analysis ат 
integration will be carried forward in later Studies. The author's sensible this 
i i y 3 in th 
n of social relations present 1n а c 
velopment would yield rich scien 
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he 

1 ture and enduring peace. Third Yearbook of t 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social nel xs уы Houghton 


ocial 


This th; 2 
is third Year Book of the Society for the Psychological Study of : гауѕ 


n H i | i 
tribution to this work Actually, the title Е жер л. 2d | 
Мигрһу апа written by Gardner Murph 
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chological factors do enter into the problem of the genesis of wars and the prob- 
lem of keeping the peace, it is also obvious that psychology must be augmented 
Y economics, sociology and political science, and what is even more important, 
Y the practical acts of the powerful of the world if the peace is to be kept. 
$ о from the first, Murphy ċalls not only on psychologists but on members of 
€other pertinent professions to discuss the problem. Neither the professional. 
in rhologist nor the professional sociologist, economist, and so forth, will find 
S dd book much that is new to his own particular field, but the psychologist 
Bh ies it, and the sociologist and others also, for the integration of his field 
inis Ux various other disciplines. Finally, of course, in accordance with the 
cit of the Society, the book is addressed to the larger audience of the educated 
!zenty. Itis hoped that it will have a wide circulation. 
ita n Part One, The Impulse to War in six succinct and charmingly written 
M IS Murphy points out just what psychology can and cannot do, debunks 
e танца, one-sided causal theories regarding the beginnings of war, and gives 
War Ee unis view of what might be considered an adequate strategy against 
but it Is argument cannot be even abstracted in the compass of a brief review, 
1 can be said that it is considered and cogent. 
H. n Part Two, The Obstacles to Peace are discussed by Curt Bondy, Clarence 
ра Hans Margolius, Rudolf Arnheim, Fritz Schreier, Charlotte Bühler, 
shoy кР илге, Audrey Menefee, Pryns Hopkins, Seth Arsenian, Leo Ger- 
Rds. ir Norman Angell, Alice Thorner, John Gardner, Sidney S. Harcave, 
Sar Snow, James L. Graham, Daniel Katz, Sylvanus M. Duvall, and R. N. 
+ This section is far froma Pollyannalike optimism but it cannot be con- 
dre a Cownright Pessimistic. We at least now know what some of the barriers 
whic s the type of political, educational, religious and psychological program 
CAS Must be overtaken to overcome them е / а 
Ww. o Three, A Positive Program has contributions by Quincy Wright, Alfred 
Теш Horace B. English, R. M. MacIver, Sheldon Korchin, Gordon W. 
die mt Lawrence K. Frank, Harry Overstreet, Ross Stagner, William J. Carr, 
W ibson Likert, Ralph Gundlach, Edgar Snow, Eugene Lerner, Goodwin 
Be Margaret Mead, Paul M. Limbert, Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, 
Le es Hendry, Alvin Zander, John R. P. French, Jr., David Kuselewitz, 
ке p ea. Deets, Seward Hiltner, Luman Shafer, Kenneth B. Clark, Geor- © 
Lasg ‘Seward, Jerome S. Bruner, Gerhart Saenger, Н. H. Remmers, Harold 
F Swell, Ernest Kris, Houston Peterson, Alvin Johnson, and Lawrence K. 
his section gives certain positive suggestions with regard to keeping 
Реасе. . The goals are clear. We must maintain the peace; we must have 
Not sub ; We must have an expansion of the democratic processes, and we must 
Stitute class war at home for international war abroad. 
and a Part Four, World Order is Obtainable Murphy subsumes the argument 
K. 1e book ends with a brief chapter entitled A Note On Insecurity by Ralph 
atu; ite and the now very well known psychologist's Manifesto on Human 
the and the Peace. Ina field where to the professionals and even to thelaity 
deed Оеп Seems more disagreement than agreement, it is very gratifying in- 
on at on these really vital issues such unanimity of opinion was obtained 
T Sst the members of the American psychological societies. _ Я : 
© cautious reviewer usually adds a few words at least of criticism at this 
"possim Oncerning this book, appearing at the time when it did, it is almost 
Some ible to do this. There are only a few minor points. While it is true that 
ang 3S the individual contributions were evidently seriously thought through 
Mark ell worked over before they were sent to the editor, others bear the ear- 
- 58 of simple rather freely dictated statements. Despite the editor's at- 


Doing. 
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$ fe er- . 
tempt to present the material in a language which would пв ng eae ke 
stood by the educated laity, nota few contributors still fall bac e pr 
unspeakably awkward technical lingo. The book also is a е e aries 
books go, and with the whole trend in publishing toward mass e BEAR 
at very reasonable rates, $3.50 for this volume Seems exorbitant, Ls RE 
with regard to the audience to whom it is addressed. The mib lagean гм the 
complete, but certainly a few outstanding items are omitted a will be of 
bibliography is not classified nor given with any critical comments i 

all use to the lay reader. r 
ү? This review is beray written on August 14, 1945. Itisa sad сёпщё и) 
Оп our society that we cannot now feel only relief that the аро de 
history is over and view the future with equanimity. But i i con 
return to "normalcy" after 1918 it is perhaps a hopeful sign that we à we do 
cerned with the organic structure of our whole social living and that hir 
realize big changes must be made. It is, of course, impossible to ee 
how much research and writing influence political events. But as ae hope 
states in his recent book No Voice is Wholly Lost, the reviewer can on idm all, 
that the voices of Doctor Murphy and his collaborators will not be lor lend 
but will gain the audience of the educated citizenry for whom it is inten 
the ear of the politically powerful for whom it has so much to say. 


7. F. BRoWN 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


v 
Doncus, R. M. & SHAFFER, С. W. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 


The third edition follow: 


Textbook of abnormal psychology. (Gr 
1945. Рр. xv+547, 


Ww 
| ins 365 18 
5 SIX years after the second. It contains 3 


а> 
1 econ pide 
references and 52 more pages of text. Its organization, however, 15 ame 
terially changed. There is the'same number of chapters with the $ по 
virtually the same—titles, 


h a 
arranged in the same sequence; practically * ion 
the old content remains, and assimilation of the new is largely by 1” 
rather than reorganization. 

There is a more extensive treatment of Psychoanalytic concepts, взр 
with respect to their evaluation in the light of recent experimental ep 
and a perceptible inclusion of new material on incidence, etiology, an HOM 
mental therapy for various disorders. The greatest single modification" perly 

n 


; à form 
physical and chemical assault 


ecially 
dence 


NI 
eference material. It contains ore d, 
metrazol, insulin, and electric whe 
otomy. New topics treated por ath 

ea, and motion sickness, psycho ce ай 

medicine, experimental neurosis, Wechsler’s Conceptions of intellige" oce 
its measurement, factor analysis, and Psychological deficit, There is а 
sional reference to Rorschach material. 


n 
T€ fere ig. 
reference material; its 365 new ТЄЄ. jy in 


a al to 
revious ones, are up to date and fal 5, 
clusive, although there are lacunae, 


H . H H у 
projective studies. Coverage of the new, which comprises something с} тай? 
е bunchy; one may read a 800. gat 


thing new, and where the new does appear i 
doses. 
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Since the revision assimilates an appreciable amount of new and up to date 
gerat, and yet retains the previous plan of organization and practically all 
"el previous content, its welcome by those who have found former editions 

actory is predicted; its acceptance by others is more problematical. 
WaLTER C. SHIPLEY 


Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


EM D. B. Mental hygiene, the psychology of personal adjustment. New York: 
lenry Holt, 1944. Pp. xiii 4-498. 


E distinctly better than average mental hygiene text. The author 
sacrific e es his goal of a book for non-professional readers, which does not 
| author's MS accuracy. The treatment is admittedly selective, based on the 
+ course өк MENDA, in terms of problems most likely to be met in the ordinary 
well pl of events. In the reviewer's opinion, relative emphases are generally 
керге For example, Klein is singularly free from fixed ideas with respect 
eral кан ог factors in improvement. He deals far more with the gen- 
Sao ie in for and principles of improvement of adjustment than with 
More id or specific difficulties. There is, thus, only passing resemblance to the 
order, 4 mmon treatment of mental hygiene classification and description of dis- 
TAG recommended modes of therapy. . 1 
ing iris ook differs in other respects from more conventional patterns of writ- 
Writers B subject. Dr. Klein faces objectively certain phénomena which many 
ample ee avoided as improper subject matter for scientific writing. An ex- 
n ШЕН Ыы] а treatment of the significance of conscience and ethical standards 
ence ч conflict, in which he interprets the traditional vocabulary of con- 
Superego. terms of incentives, motivation, and the concepts of the id, ego, and 
the i . Although Freudians may object to over-simplification of the latter, 
Social „в is provocative and offers helpful material on how adjustment to 
interpret €s relates to personality integration. There is also a stimulating re- 
he i tation of the function of repression in the solution of mental conflicts. 
аг [Ж ал of motive recognizes that the simple physiological needs are 
More ikely to produce the common difficulties and conflicts of life than the 
Я восе, derived needs. There are excellent chapters given to the roles 
en al and economic status and family environment in promoting or hindering 
tal health. 
chil fee reviewer's opinion, the treatment of the Wickman-Stogdill studies of 
пзу оер is particularly commendable. The majority of psychological and 
ghi, al texts present the findings of these studies uncritically. Dr. Klein, 
"tical į tof Goodwin Watson’s critique of these studies, points out some theo- 
erg mplications arising from his own thinking and offers a defense of teach- . 
Parents as practical mental hygienists. | 
en} € author's style is discursive, easy to read, and a bit rambling. The stu- 
ale a passion for compact, internally consistent and rigidly systematic 
With "up criticize this volume sharply. The eclectic will no doubt be pleased 
andis © author's easy utilization of concepts from Freud, Lewin, Pavlov, 
and Page and many other sources. 
a wide text is primarily didactic, but ita 
and gr ody of research papers as well as to i 
aphic materials however are almost non-existent. 


nt y 


voids homily, and includes reference to 
the literature of opinion. Tabular 


Dace B. HARRIS 


Li 
i USMCR, U. S. Naval Hospital, 
hiladelphia 45, Pa. 
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Weiss, E. & ENGLISH, О. S. Psychosomatic medicine. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1943. Pp. xxiii4-687. 


This volume's scope is aptly described in the subtitle: The Clinical Applica- 
tion of Psychopathology to General Medical Problems. The term psychosomatic 
medicine is used in various ways. Some writers limit it to specific Bhs M 
illnesses of known psychogenic origin but with actual physical disease. Ot E 
extend it to apply to functional disorders, not including the conventional Wee 
roses and psychoses, however, Still others, including the authors of this por 
subsume an even larger area of medicine, indeed the whole of medicine, inc 
ing psychiatry, under the term. The following quotations make clear 
scope of the term in the minds of the authors: 


nesses. Others restrict its use to disorders such as migraine, essential hypertension 
and asthma, in which the vegetative nervous system seems to be fundamentally п | 
п a wide sense to cover not only the physical manifestat 

of neurotic and Psychotic isorders; the diseases of the vegetative nervous systema 
the great variety of mixtures of psychological an "Pss 
up the bulk of the Practice of medicine (548). ++" 


але medicine at the Present time embraces the neuroses plus an extension 9 (0 
а “ 286 Р ugh* ; 
owledge of neuroses to the psy chopathology of other conditions previously tho g ti 


be in the realm of purely physical medicine (43). ... All medicine is psychos? 


mat 
medicine (41). Nw. 


é i t р 
Тһе concept of Psychosomatics leads to an approach in medicine tha 


radically different from the purely organic attitude. her 
i 


А cit 
he final outmoding of the “either-or” concept ( one 


М rm 
; how much of the Problem is emotional and Pianos 
ly the Psychosomatic Concept in medicine (7). The di P 


Put on йа own characteristics as well. In other words neurosis has its own dist 
‚ 

‘overed by Personality study, . |. This applies not only to proble” et 

been excluded but also to patients shed леб” | 

+... The either-or conce? ДВ now 
Sd а w much of th bl : hologica ol 

much of it is Physical and what ; 3 . 26 problem is psycho! ne 

REN. JS ag ! What is the relationship between the two (164-165)- o the 


> & . i ivisi H песе d 
operations; the Surgeon) was deceived m enun. has ышт e e" 


cut out of the body a pain that had med his organic training into thinking tha 


origin in the emotional life. (190). at y 


a study of the whole Person, not Systems, by 
$ i m 
ds To study patients, . . simply as Physiological mechanisms and treat фе eu 
mechanical measures without i jonal тт | 
z a » ut making some effort to understand the emotionat! р W 
1$ a very one-sided and inadequate atte) o 


E 


mpt to deal with the disorder. ... 190 


j' Venture to suggest that the time is approaching when the physician will consider the 


neglect of the psychological study just as serious an omission, in the total study of the 
Patient ... as the failure to x-ray ...a patient (230-231). 


It therefore becomes, in the opinion of the authors, the function of the 
Seneral practitioner to attempt psychotherapy with the milder cases of psycho- 
Somatic disorder, and, in the more serious cases, to refer the patient toa psychi- 
atrist. “It is not sufficient to tell a patient that the trouble is not organic and 
that he should go out and do his job" (207). 3 

In line with this reasoning, the authors have written a book to assist the 
8eneral practitioner who perforce is practicing psychosomatic medicine. 

apter I consists of a summary-survey, in which three groups of psychosomatic 
Problems are delineated: (1) those in which no organic disease is present; (2) 

ose in which organic factors are present but not sufficiently serious to ac- 

count for the symptoms; and (3) diseases of the vegetative nervous system 
| Migraine, asthma, essential hypertension, etc.) generally considered in the 
| тп of physical disease but in which psychic factors are or may be important 
П etiology and treatment. Chapter II, Personality Development and Pscho- 
| Pathology, outlines the psychoanalytic theory of development, following 
. Abraham and other psychoanalysts, and includes brief discussions of the 
. оттоп neuroses and psychoses. Then follow a series of chapters on the : 
Psyc somatic disorders of the various systems—cardiovascular, gastroin- 
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e ж E д Е 

Н Stinal, endocrine, genito-urinary, respiratory, and the central nervous 

еш A chapter оп the special senses, the eye, the ear, the skin, and one on 
ci 


al topics—allergy, dentistry, arthritis—are included. A brief chapter on 
ny chosomaties—or psychoneuroses—in military medicine is inserted, without 
ch justification, at this point. The remainder of the book, with the exception 
а brief concluding chapter on training in psychosomatic medicine, is de- 
ted to therapy. | . 
Ds € first chapter of the treatment section gives a good discussion of ES x 
i ehosomatic history, which is similar to the usual psychiatric history, an is 
in jUSsion of therapy in the common neuroses and psychoses, is apparently 
| cluded because of the authors’ belief, that psychosomatic medicine includes 
of common neuroses and some psychoses, and that psychosomatic dun 
Yt the various systems can be classified under the usual neuroses, ue is- 
ani 1068 of the cardiovascular system for example can pe Aen 
Pref”, neuroses with cardiac manifestations, a method which t ie 
ч er to the use of the term "cardiac neurosis. Another chapter ee 
отта!" problems in psychotherapy, from feeding difficulties in ees 
Probe adolescence and marriage problems, to work sd e we 
cha lems of ageing and senescence. Much excellent advice is condense Am 5 
d ener The final chapter on therapy deals with special procedures, 9 reats 
in arious therapeutic measures, classified according to Menninger's "ea 
eye) PPressive and expressive therapy, the latter including a discussion o 
analysis, i 
ters he section on therapy is not closely articulated with the DE ur 
Somay:, 1@е appears to be little connection between the discussion of psycho- 
кие disorders and the treatment methods outlined. These methods are 
tex, S used With the common neuroses, and in common with most ауан « 
саге the section on treatment is rather barren. In the cases гоне in the 
ent y Part of the book, the discussion of treatment is disappointing; the com- 
-requently appearing that treatment was not possible, or that the patient 
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could not be followed. The book is likely to be of little practical use to general | 
practitioners in treating psychosomatic disorders psychotherapeutically. 

In general, the authors have done an excellent job of presenting the ca 
cepts of a field which Cobb has called the “borderlands of psychiatry,” an 
which might also just as well be called the borderlands of medicine, and in 
discussing the various manifestations by systems. Omissions of reference {0 
the literature in certain areas, such as the work of Wolff and Wolf in peptic 
ulcer, could be pointed out. However, in a work of such an extensive nature, 
everything in the literature could not have been included. While not as rich 
nor as stimulating as Dunbar's Psychosomatic Diagnosis, which analyzes €* 


tensively the personality patterns and characteristics of the various psycho. 
oe disorders, it is a valuable reference for physicians and psycholog!s 
alike. 


>, TTERSON 
2nd Lt., AGD C. H. Pa 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Howarp DANIEL Marsu, retired professor of psychology and former chair- 
man of the department, City College (New York), died, August 26, in 5. 
Petersburg (Fla.). Dr. Marsh, who was seventy-four years old at the time of 
his death, had served as an instructor in philosophy and psychology (1906-07), 
Ohio Wesleyan University, and at City College as instructor in psychology 
(1907-17), assistant professor (1917-32), associate professor (1932-39), and 
Professor and chairman of the department (1939-41). Dr. Marsh E published 
Works include “The Diurnal Course of Efficiency," "Sex Differences in Fast- 
ing" “The Psychology of Work," and many articles in technical journals. 

r. Marsh was a Life Member of the APA. 


Ondon, died on September 17 at the age of eighty-two years. 


WALTER Braprorp CANNON, George Higginson professor emeritus of 

Physiology, Harvard Medical School, died, October 1. Dr. Cannon would have 

en seventy-four years old on October 19. For many years Dr. Cannon was 
а member of the АРА. 


C A. 5. Crayton, professor of philosophy and psychology, Talladega (Ala.) 
ОПере, has been appointed associate professor of psychology and education, 
estern Illinois State Teachers College (Macomb). 


ө Tulane University has announced the following promotions in the depart- 

wee of psychology: AGNES THORSON LANDIS to assistant professor, and CECIL 

off, IANN, assistant professor, to head the University's veterans' guidance 
се, 


SEYMOUR B. Sarason, chief psychologist at the Southbury Ie 
cool, has been appointed assistant clinical professor in the department о 


р i 
Sychology at Yale University. 


MILDRED Saupe, formerly director of education, Missouri State School for 
Pileptics and Feeble Minded, has been appointed professor of psychology at 
issouri Valley College (Marshall). 
Eine EBRE w York University, has assumed his 
хі duties 2 Seegen domeny aen of psychology, Gustavus Adolphus 
ege (St. Peter, Minn.). 
Wicca U. SNYDER, formerly of Ohio State University has taken a position 


„assistant 5 
Ww ant professor in sychology at 2 
ill continue his work in by: area of clinical psychology. In August he directed 


-week institut ling of persona. 
e on the counseling 0i p ind I 
° State and attended by twenty personnel officers from Ohio industries. 


Оц 
Ohi 


) CHARLES SPEARMAN, professor emeritus of psychology of the University of 
| 


D 


7b Co Соно L, Watts, of the scientific bureau of the Bausch and Lomb Optical 

| dena ПУ, Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed as research associate In me 

Wan, ment of psychology of the University of Rochester for one year. Dr. 
5 plans to continue his work with the optical company. 


С. At the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas [Co iene Station), 
ILcox has been appointed head of the department of education to 
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"ALTE ARVEL ¢ 
which the department of psychology has been attached. WALTER V. V. ‹ 
has been advanced to a professorship in psychology. 


ed 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology (Houghton) e e. 
that the department of mining and civil engineering has been divi p include 
a department of engineering administration has been created кйш 
“work previously assigned to the department of economics and g 
and to that of psychology and sociology.” 


w- 
NRC Fellowships. The National Research Council announces that d 
ships in mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, am an 
physical geography, zoology, botany, agriculture, forestry, anthropo hips are 
psychology will be available for the year 1946-1947, "These fellows wu 
awarded as a rule to persons under thirty-five years of age who are ап B 
the United States or Canada, and w 


i «e fo 
ho have met all the dics pone forms 
doctor's degree. Applications must be filed on or before December 31, О 


; iences 
obtainable from the Secretary of the Fellowship Board in the Natural A A 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D- ill be 


; Ў x b s w 
handbook describing the fellowships—stipends, conditions and tenure- 
furnished upon request. 


Graduate Fellowships at 
Graduate School of the U 
special fellowships for exce 
have been interrupted by the war. The stipends will usually be $1) jrcum 
tuition, but adjustments will be made i alc or 


in accordance with the financië sup 
Stances of the successful applicant. Applicants must have the active ted 


" nr! 
h to study, and if not previously аа) 


ber 0 
tudies 


я паке ^, 
TOspective candidates should тйс gic 


- TROYER, Chairman, Evaluation 
Center, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Чез on January 1, 1946, The centia tjon 

i С. and will continue the fice 
Siness Manager, and the Tol 
ormerly associate professo nas De. 
during the past two years M. R 
ology Panel, National De 
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Psychological Bulletin 


NOTICE 


| BUSINESS MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Columbus, Ohio, December 27-29, 1945 


т ; m 
0 Fellows and Associates of the American Psychological Association: 


E business meeting of the American Psychological Association will 
p December 27-29 at the Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
A en of the new Council of Representatives, and officers of the 

to tra 5 divisions will meet to plan the organization of the divisions and 
nsact other business. Several of the working committees of the 
mni plan to meet at the same time. There will be no program of 
attend’ but any members of the APA who are interested are invited to 
tained meetings of the Council. Reservations at the hotel may be ob- 
^. as long as they are available from Dn. DAEL WOLFLE, Executive 
ағу; 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. Members 
| a Wish to propose items of business should inform the Recording 
etary as soon as possible. 


Donatp С. ManQuis, Recording Secretary 


be 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


its history 
With this issue, the Psychological Bulletin completes one Sd ik ma 
and passes into another. For forty-two years it has served paze) of critica 
variety of ways, over and above its primary function as the ries section, the 
and analytic reviews. In the early Twenties it carried an abstrac iu $i br 
predecessor of Psychological Abstracts. For Some years, it has carr cently, He 
ceedings of the Association and its affiliated societies and, aa 1942 it es 
Program of the Annual Meeting and the Presidential Address. In tributions 
tablished a “Psychology and the War” section for papers on thescon 
of psychologists to the war effort. The ` 
The American Psychological Association w As 


k жы Чу Ол ‚ 1946. 
American Psychologist,* to appear monthly beginning in January, o the 
the professional journal o 


8 
ibutio 

> Е ка ntribu 
public services and professional activities а 


ber of each year; and that it change 
modern practices. It also voted to ‘or porti 
to each member of the Association. While recognizing that a major F^ eet- 
of the 1946 volume will be devoted to p 
ing existing obligations, it instructed t 
a comprehensive review journal of valu 
‘In line with this recommendatio 
Suggestions as to how the Bulletin ca 
areas to be cover 
ould also be pleas 
Spond with person 


С! 
tions 


c es 
n be made more useful. Such аш ion p 
ed, topics of papers, plans for ro. уе 


ol 
tee 
en mit 
his Journal, see the report of the Con? 


the Official Journal this issue, 


Оп pages 720 to 723 of 
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APTITUDE TESTING FOR METALWORKING 
OCCUPATIONS* 


ELDRED F. HARDTKE 
War Manpower Commission, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


The basic importance of the various metalworking occupations to the pro- 
ductive capacity of a nation has probably never been so forcefully demon- 
Strated as it has been in the past several years. Both the earlier defense program 
and the more recent war production program presented ample evidence of the 
need for skilled and semi-skilled workers in the metal trades before full-scale 
Production can get under way. Despite the fact that the United States is con- 
Sidered to be the most highly industrialized nation in the world, surprisingly 
little work (and much of that inadequate according to present standards) has 

een done to determine the aptitudes required of an individual for successful 
Performance in occupations comprising the metal trades. A disproportionate 
amount of study appears to have been devoted to the clerical and sales oc- 
Cupations in the commercial field. This résumé with its appended bibliography 
15 intended to call attention to a fertile field for aptitude studies and to provide 
а review of the pertinent studies reported prior to October, 1943. k 
i The references reviewed are limited to those which investigated the apti- 
udes necessary for successful performance in the skilled metalworking oc- 
Cupations carrying occupational codes ranging from 4—71.000 through 4-95.999. 
ference to Part II of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (109, pages 80-87) 
Will disclose that the following three-digit occupational groups are included 
Under this classification of Metalworking Occupations: 


4-71 Jewelers, Watchmakers, Goldsmiths, and Silversmiths 

4-72 Occupations in Manufacture of Clocks, Watches, Jewelery, and Articles of 
Precious Metals 

4-73 Engravers 

4-74 Occupations in Electroplating, Galvanizing, and Related Processes 

4-75 Machinists 

4-76 Toolmakers and Die Sinkers and Setters 

4-77 Filers, Grinders, Buffers, and Polishers (Metal) 

1-78 Machine Shop and Related Occupations 

4-80 Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, and Sheet-Metal Workers 

4-81 Molders 

4-82 Foundry Occupations 

4-83 Boilermakers 

4-84 Structural- and Ornamental-Metal Workers 

4-85 Welders and Flame Cutters 

4-86 Blacksmiths, Forgemen, and Hammermen 

1-87 Heat Treaters, Annealers, and Temperers 


TEN This paper is based on the introductory material contained in the author's thesis 
w ) submitted to the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin in partial fulfill- 
ent of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
On military leave. 
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4-88 Occupátions in Mechanical Treatment of Metals (Rolling, Stamping, Forging : 
Pressing, etc.) 

4-90 Ore Dressing Occupations 

4-91 Furnacemen, Smelters, and Pourers 

4-92 Occupations in Production of Ferrous and Nonferrous Metals 

4-93 and 4-94 Occupations in Fabrication of Metal Products 

4—95 Inter-Industry Metalworking Occupations 


The review of the literature presented below will follow, in general, the 
order in which the various occupational groups are listed above. Studies ш; 
volving proficiency or achievement tests and oral trade tests are excluded, 38 
also are studies of personality, temperament, and interests. Studies of 08 
cupational levels of intellectual Capacity are not included unless the rest z 
obtained have been used to predict potentiality for success in a metalworkin 
occupation. 


WATCHMAKING OCCUPATIONS 


The only reported studies of watchmaking occupations are those by Сап 
and Blum (20) and Blum (14). Although the former does not include a st@ 
ment of the specific jobs studied, the latter study, which is apparently 
up on the earlier work, indicates that the female employees studied 


‹ : 1 eezer Dexterity Test. The s 
obtained by these investigators indicated that the Tweezer Dexterity 


. 5 0 
n the Tweezer Dexterity Test scores and rating he 


tained from the foremen was only .027 while the validity coefficient 0 


Finger Dexterity Test was .26. The low validities obtained were attribute it 
the unreliability of the f 


oremen's ratings. While Speed on the Finger Dest 

est appeared to have some value in differentiating between superior hest 
plant, that value was not as evident among the E ult$ 

ores somewhat lower." On the basis of the test d on 


tut 5: 1 
» Critical scores were establi hese 


ro EM use in the selection of future applicants for assignment tO E 
: sem bus The two tests used in this study were apparently selecte. ts 
dicari = à 1С) statements that high grades on his two dexter! m- 
A potentiality for watch and clock es Я iring, а 
bling, and other detailed jobs involved in w. Work, including repa nately” 


А atch manufacturing. Unfortu 
ny supporting evidence, 3 


The " 
listing iy ene aptitude study for Jewelery occupations is n p the 
ccupational Analysts fam ri te 107) of a batery devenn, y Ü 
n ot the er 
the semi-skilled Occupation of Jewelery bas чш о 
MACHINE SHop Occupations 
United States gt? 
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Work. This activity is probably a reflection of both the skill level of the oc- 
Cupations involved, and the rather extensive training and apprenticeship re- 
e. of an individual before he is considered a fully qualified worker in this 
eid. 

Machinist Apprentice. In the United States, Link's work (54, pages 123- 
129) in this field, reported in 1919, appears to be the earliest. The reliability 
of the results obtained in this initial study may be questioned since none of the 
three groups studied included more than 12 subjects. However, despite these 
small samples, it is of interest to note that the results obtained were surprisingly 
Indicative of the types of tests which were found to be valid in later studies by 
Other investigators. Of five tests used, three showed a consistent correlation 
With the ranks assigned to the apprentices by their instructor and foreman on 
the basis of their ability to learn the prescribed work. These three tests and 
their validity coefficients for the first group of 12 subjects were: Form Board 

est .81, Cube Test .75, and the Stenquist Mechanical Assembling Test .84. 
Correlation of .90 was reported between the combination of these tests and 
NS criterion, The apprentices were also ranked by the instructor according to 
Pa Opinion of them when they first came to the shop. These rankings cor- 
d -28 with the combined test results. On the basis of this figure and others 
ce on the other two groups, Link concluded that the trend of the validity 
гов varied directly with the length of time the apprentices had been in 
tite а In a later study (55) Link reports the use of the above three tests in 
к enon of machine shop and toolmaker apprentices at the Scovill Manu- 
y Bane Company. The use of these tests by this company is also reported 
erry (9). Ratings obtained on 25 subjects produced the following validity 


с 3 
efficients: Form Board Test .40, Cube Test .33, and the Stenquist Mechanical 


Ssembling Test .36. 

ool-and-Die Maker Apprentice. Crockett (24) reports a rather unsuccessful 
empt to set up test standards for the selection of tool-and-die maker ap- 
Prentices for the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. Although some of the 
ests used seemed to differentiate between the 27 apprentices and an unselected 
Rroup of employees, they failed to distinguish between the best and the poorest 
PPrentices when critical score levels were used. The negative results obtained 
fare, Probably due largely to the highly subjective criteria of doubtful re- 

ability, the low reliability of the tests used, and the small sample. 
rake (26) discusses the use of six well-known tests on 24 male applicants 
a apprentice training for journeyman tool-and-die makers. The applicants 
rane ranked on the basis of the resulting combined test scores, and 9 of the top- 
is king 12 who were recommended for an interview were hired. No indication 
Sven of the validity of the tests used, nor of the basis for arriving at the com- 
ie Scores, It is stated, however, that of five employed apprentices who had 
fal een tested prior to employment, only one had test scores high enough to 
the ‘nto the recommended group. This report is of doubtful value because of 

Sketchy data presented. 

hs Connor (66) considers a good score on his Wiggly Block Test to be indica- 
зеп, potentiality for tool-and-die making, all-round machining, machine 
8-up and repairing, and structural iron and sheet metal work. He reports 
' Pages 122 and 126) that 74% of all-round machinists with two or more years’ 
ance make letter-grades of A or B on this test as do also tool-and-die 
ë dee and machine repair and set-up men. Similar letter-grades are held to 
rill Icative of aptitude for welding and a variety of machine operations on 
Presses, punch presses, and screw machines. The value of this test is 
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HAE s ; O'Connor. 
i ionable in view of its reliability of .37 as reported by mad 
en quete Smith (79) have reported that 10 trials would = КА 
ministered, instead of the usual 3 trials, before its reliability "ia Tert atte 
90. Despite their finding that the reliability of the Wiggly S wr. 
155 to permit its use as а satisfactory tool for either group or — of .62 
tional guidance, Remmers and Schell (78) report a validity Ks eee a high 
obtained between this test's scores and semester grades of 60 stu 
i course. К: Ae 
до ана. а table of vocational norms containing the 


: ing Com- 
scores made by 124 apprentice toolmakers at the Scovill Manufacturing He 


Pon 
pany. The validity coefficients obtained for these tests are reported by 
(74). 


; d non- 
Machinist. Short (87) Suggests an inadequately standardized an 


idity- 

à 2 А validi 
; Were not sufficiently reliable to display an acceptable "kers Of 
i i Portedly classify w (b semi- 
ining as (a) first class machinists, imple 


machines, (d) unskilled workers, o 


volving tools or machines. No relj 
these tests, 


Machine-Tool Operators. Sey 


york 1 
r (e) doubtful prospects for any orti fof 
ability or validity figures are rep 

1 

" st 
earlic 

the all-round machinist. One of m of 60 
who investigated the “engine lathe aptitu sc The 
iversi ementary lathe practic’ үре 


-tool operators working on turret lathes, Pici 
es, and Bullard automatics. The validity corte 

ith a correlation of .59 for 67 J- 
f these tests, This correlation was increased tO inte 
a weighted combination of two of t 


serba d 
he tests: Revised Beta non-v EY та? 
ligence test and a hand-tool dexterity test, with individual validities о 


Ld 
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the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test and the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test did not give clear cut results for the establishment of critical 
Scores. In describing the development of three of the Minnesota Mechanical 
Ability Tests, Anderson (5) reports that when scores indicating mechanical 
Shop success and test scores were arrayed in a six-category classification it was 
found that the tests exactly located 50% of the cases, 45% were located one 
Position away from their shop score, and only 5% were located two positions 
away. No mention is made of the content or extent of the "mechanical shop" 
training. 

Tiffin (96) discusses a report on the testing done by the Western Electric 
Company (107), which is also reported by Hayes (38), on a variety of occupa- 
tions including that of punch press operator. However, since there was no 
indication that these operators worked on metal materials, these studies will 
not be described. Tiffin and Greenly (97) also report a study of punch press 
Operation and present norms for the evaluation of scores made by inexperienced 
and experienced operators on a miniature punch press. This work-sample test, 
Which appears to be more of a proficiency trade test than an aptitude test, ade- 
quately distinguishes between the inexperienced and experienced operators. 

ü Shartle (86) mentions work being done by the Occupational Analysis Sec- 

on of the U. S. Employment Service on an aptitude study for machinist ap- 
Prentices, Hardtke (33) discusses the use of three batteries in itinerant testing 

peace differential selection of potential machine-tool operators, machine shop 
E and machinist apprentices. It is reported that of the applicants 

eren 71.895 were eliminated from consideration by the machinist apprentice 
Eu 38.0% by the machine shop trainee battery, and 16.9% by the 

act rely ae operator battery. These results are held to be in line with the 
i t at it is easier to train individuals to become machine operators than it 
bec train them to become all-round machinists, and also that it is to be ex- 
oe ed that more individuals will exhibit a potentiality to become machine 
a RC than to become machinists. These three batteries in the general field 

io machine shop work are recommended for the following differential applica- 

B: (a) the machine-tool operator battery to select applicants for referral to 
{р course in which the instruction is limited to the operation of a 
refers achine; (b) the machine shop trainee battery to select applicants for 
macki. to more general training courses covering the operation of several 
te Sale and (c) the machinist apprentice battery to select applicants for 

erie, To a regular four year apprenticeship. A parallel will be noted between 
or diti, E findings and the previously mentioned proposed use of other tests 
listed разл selection by Schultz (85). Тһе batteries used by Hardtke are 

y Stead and Masincup (89) but are not described. 
inte; ence and Machine Shop Work. One of the earliest attempts to relate 

Я ue to aptitude for machine shop work is that reported by Bird (13). 

ee UD of 25 unselected vocational students, he found a correlation of .14 
Scale еп intelligence ranks based on the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
o RA ranks based on the students' progress in learning the fundamental 

mc is on the engine lathe. The most extensive work in this field is that 
Which Y Pond (69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74) for the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
brass loyer. about 5,000 men and women engaged in the fabrication of 
ай ronze, nickel-silver and other alloys of copper and nickel, and the 
ai ые of articles from brass and other metals. In one study (73) eight 
accordi 9 had been with the company for years ranked 44 occupational groups 
ng to the estimated degree of intelligence required to do the work in- 
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7 sith rankings 
volved. These rankings were highly reliable and m eben Classifici 
of the groups on the basis of average scores obtained ont р with rabia 
tion Test, .741 with tankings based on mean schooling, qe : xii of the 
based on average agt, Pond discusses in detail (69, 70) t Дд у ш соу 
tests used оп 3,184 €™ployees categorized in 65 Беси rone de depart- 
among other things, the machine shop, foundry, and metal fa 1 


я попа 

H » ү. us occupa 
ments. Critical scores were established (70) for the pennies would select 
groups which marked ой", а "preferred range" of scores However 


use 0 

E + s. By the cers 

nonverbal tests used were more significant than the verbal test ry Worked 
it was pon 


^ 8 ed test 
from 18% to zero. Follow-up data on ties use of the dev eloped du ' 
reported (72, 74) covering а period of several уёгагз. Clear-cut res ing aP 


; ч гу appren 
used, the 61% of the new hires who were considered satingfactory s natural 
was improved to 82% at the date of the first annual rating is FoI the 83% A 
sifting process over the one year period. After the tests were rused, = ved 


М ove 
М zas impr he 
apprentices walas MPL tl 


the Scovill Classi 
These three tests, with. . 


ted in the highest multip |, how 
It is interesting to note, ide PAY 
MC. tive 
€ reported for a Homemaject 
dustrial Form Board respgi, 


and (h) fitting and erecting. 
spectively between estimation 
ability on a centre lathe, These tests Supposedly measure the static and d 
namic forms of Space per i i i i 
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е shop. Tagg's discussion is * 


factor 
y performance in the tool room and machin 
pes, of 


conti i 
A na ud paper (94) in which he describes three classes, or ty 
Tagg (95) E in the engineering industry in England. 
E end a 89 compared the trade ranking of young men in training for 
Slide Rest wii a technical school with their performance on the Compound 
and Fear (8) » "D was also used by Patten (68), Gleason (31), and Bennett 
relations que a п is described by Bingham and Freyd (12). The following cor- 
62, fitting 0 obtained between test performance and trade ability: turning 
agg also P , patternmaking 39, machine operation .57, and toolmaking .59. 
abilities of € the use of eight other tests for indicating six different trade 
Btoup tests = trainees. He feels that individual tests are more reliable than 
gical test when testing for special abilities and states that standard psycho- 
i s give low validities with practical abilities because of the elimina- 


tion of ex 
extraneous conditions which are present on the job. 
d Smith (2) describing the use ofa 


mechanical aptitude, mechanical 
s for various skilled trades in 
England. Follow-up data are presented 


y AIL f 
en and Smith (3, 4). It was found (4) that exclusion of a verbal intelli- 
tic value for 149 apprentices 


who we 

шот up 23 years after being tested. | 
electi Y (47, 48, 49) presents additional work done in England on tests for 
ing, and on of engincering trade apprentices in such trades as fitting, tinsmith- 
А toolmaking. His initial study (47) involved the administration of 


eight di 

1 ге t * t H 
ht different tests to a total of 127 subjects 1n three different apprentice cate- 
а їп the elimination of three of the tests 


of critical scores on a verbal intelligence 
tion of the ability of 268 apprentices. 
alue of shop grades as a criterion for 
thing can bea substitute for a thorough care- 


indivi 
Ividual study of each apprentice" (48, page 148). 4 


Germany ч 
pment of tests for 


nlp erase parses 
M. rie he work of German investigators in the de j 
this co id of apprentices in the metalworking indu en reviewe 
Wently untry primarily by Viteles (100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105) who has fre- 
192 it Pointed out that Germany was а leader in this field. In fact, as early as 
Psych inerte that one-half of the large metal works 
abor us logical tests in the selection of workers; and manu 
е acc nions had combined to require the us 
eptance of an applicant for an apprenticeship 


dus 

tr 

Сабо. 0200), Manson (61) also mentions the work of the Germans 10 

Specific nately most of the German investigators do not repor r 
but write generally of apprentice 


Metal ; 


the 


usin 
and | 
t 


this fig 
tests iiis One report (106) presents brie 
Uness f e selection of apprentices; 
Suitably. tests over a nine-year perio 
Sel есед Ке apprentices аге 15% 
arge ; alentiner (99) reviews the use of tests 
industries in Bremen over a 12 year per? 
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А f 

ing program was worthwhile. Köhler (52) discusses the testing prop 3 
another large metal industry and after a comparison of labor turnov SA B 
without test selection methods concludes that the testing activity we nage 
than paid for itself from a financial viewpoint. Moede (62, 63, 64), | miss A 
(19), and Lysinski (60) pes problems and developments in the sele 

rentices for the metal trades. ' i^ 
PEPtildebraudts (44) evaluation of tests administered to шай Se 258 
prentices has doubtful value because only 13 subjects were used an of test 
terion data were inadequate. A more careful analysis and pego X 
validity is presented in two other studies by this investigator (43, disclose | 
analysis of production records for apprentices over a 5 year period di sé i 
that the introduction of tests into one plant resulted in an 11.6% BAIT pro- 
production time and a 14.3% increase in quality. Also, there was a hig Т than 3 
portion of involuntary separations among apprentices with low id the 
among those with higher scores. Hildebrandt and Borsig (46) stu “opera 
quantity and quality of work turned out by 24 apprentices on pri 
tions but claimed that the period of employment was not long eno pren- 
produce reliable criterion data. Roloff (80) administered 28 tests to 34 E i 
tices and conducted a very thorough and careful validation of the pee 
Another thorough study of a large battery of tests is that reported by aber ol 
feld and Taubeneck (16), but the results are weakened by the small пиш i 
subjects and doubtful criterion data. These investigators found m jare 
lower reliability and validity figures for the sensory tests used when com! 
with the tests of intelligence and motor ability. 

The development and use of tests for apprentice selection at a large ' enber£ 
General Electric Company plant are reported by Lipmann and Sto TER 
(58), Heilandt (39, 40, 41), and Luithlen (59). Luithlen presents a brie ts used: 
of the status of the testing program in that plant and describes the tes 7d che 
Validation data for these tests are given by Heilandt (41) who compa HO had 
pre-employment test scores with the work records of 131 apprentices W, atio? 
р. The criterion used was a com ed oF 


t 
WALT UE men р 
the final examination given by the apprenticeship school. The develop eld | 


German 


he work of Lipmann and Stoltzenberg (56 sis 10" 


further investigations by Streller (91, 92), ап 


егп} 
Viteles (104, page 279) summarizes the work of several of the b: 
workers in the following way: 


The testing techniques of the first 


) - In general, their methods agree » anie 
ing abilities presumably involved in ? jst: 
apprentices under training as machin e me 
and in other related occupations in them 
eanalytic in character, although among 


Other Countries pas ®. 
The use of tests for the selection of apprentices in the metal traden imat 
been reported from other countries, Carrard (21), whose paper deals 


160 
1 


y 
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mount of agreement was found 


with traini 
ain + А 
ing procedures, mentions that a fair a 
formance and pro- 


between 
duction естш and ratings based on training school per! 
Schulhof (84) ке of semi-skilled workers in a machine shop in Switzerland 
apprentices in p the use of a movable laboratory for testing metal TOT 
comparing the “zechoslovakia. Lahy (53) briefly mentions a study in France 
academic subje test scores of 53 apprentices with their accomplishments in 
touches ees and work shops in an apprentice school. Toltchinsky (98) 
11 selecting me е work of the Russians and compares the various methods used 
Possible to спен. trade workers. He also criticizes the assumption that it is 
ized activiti ве a single series of tests for an industry including over 100 special- 
| assumption a; each of which is characterized by highly diverse operations. This 
: Well as ma appears to underlie all of the European and English studies, as 
t e Dicens conducted in this country. The opposite approach is taken by 
initially. nj Analysis Section of the U. S. Employment Service which 
Occupations van all of its aptitude test batteries on specific well-identified 
Psychologic : 9, 90). Arcan's work (6) in Europe was aim! 
su Кеше profile of the metal trade and determining 
tests disclo applicants from the trade profile. His analysis of a battery of eight 
and Freyd p what were termed technical and sensorimotor factors. Bingham 
Ne numer, 2) mention some studies made in Holland by Prak. Presumably, 
Of appre ous domestic and foreign investigations con ith the selection 
ntices have studied the various machine shop and related occupations 


ness 
otherwise specified. 


ed at obtaining a 
the deviations of 


SHEET METAL OCCUPATIONS 


ker nsmith, coppersmith, and sheet metal occupations have been much 
equently studied than those involving various phases of machine-tool 
ithi rentices in England has 

(27) briefly discusses t e Otis Self- 
Paper Form Board to 


d the Minnesota 
“mechanica 


d no validation data are 
ts were used as 


The ti 
e 
es; ti 


Select al 


Jobs, Pplicants for employme 
ions are presented an 


^o 8ven, ny subjective impressions 

the basi ne individual case is bri у, » 
Nec 25 for the transfer of a worker to t а from а үпоп- 
ligence = department.” Irwin (50) discusses 1 tration. of intel- 
Sed al - lo peramentà and aptitude tests (0 over 30,000 applicants at the Lock- 
dou рь Corporation for all classes of occupations, 2T 

and the Qm sheet metal work. The Minnesota Manual D | 
9r the у Connor Wiggly Block Test are used (0 measure aptitudes, especially 
tually arious learner classifications. No validation data are presented and 
Nothing is said about the effectiveness of these tests. A slightly 
er Prudden's name (75). Collins 
nina general nontechnical 


edit 
ed 
(22) Гергі 
me also dise of Irwin's paper is presente und 
nner, cusses the Lockheed testing progran 
tag, Royal Aj n tests on 228 students ina 
um trainin ir Force Technical School in England. These students were 
the,” tter g to qualify as mechanics in a variety of trades, incl uding copper- 
s. , pattern maker, electrician, instrument maker, and 
7 these various trades 


lay, Cox (2. 
3 В 
8e R ) describes the standardization of his ow 


carpenter, 1 


Sin, 

` се nfor 

Chanie Ox с. ану no distinction was made between 

Prese ala only interested in investigating the existence of a general me- 
his tests. Stanbridge (88) also 


ptit > 
ude which would be measured by 


result: + 
5 obtained on aircraft apprentices of the Royal Air Force. Al- 
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$ А еѕ 
though 1,100 apprentices who were tested were being trained for various fue 
and duties, no distinctions were made between the various be - lection 
(83) describes the use of four tests measuring manual dexterity fort js 5 ЖОС 
of unemployed persons їп Germany to receive training in metalworking 
ircraft industry. : E 
^P Thiel and Solin (35, 36) developed tests to aid in the selection pe 
tion mechanics in the U. S. Army Air Forces. The tests used initially alate 
sulted in 38 subtest and four total test scores. These scores were aon eight 
with instructors’ grades in five types of course material presented байи 
weeks of basic training. Grades obtained in Shop Mathematics, Mec E 
` Drafting and Blueprint Reading, and Elements of Metalwork were и е 
to give a composite basic instruction grade with which 13 test "x si 
related as high as .40. The following four tests gave a multiple R of d anica 
the composite basic grade: Thurstone’s Surface Development, Mec Te 
Movements, and Identical Forms Tests, and the Army Alpha Addition 


ern 

were several factors more or less prominent in mechanical work whose per 
depended on the type and complexity of the w 
on the learning curve. A verbal factor w. е 0! 
more complex mechanical work, along with a space factor, knowle oe 
mechanical processes, and two reasoning factors. A manual agility fact pula 
found in routine jobs where individual differences depended upon the man 
tion of objects such as nuts and bolts. 1 shoP 

Paterson and others (67) used, along with other courses, a sheet шеа al 
course in a junior high school to standardize the various Minnesota Mec metal 
Ability Tests. In à preliminary experiment conducted on 80 sheet ined 
trainees, the highest validity coefficient reported (67, page 75) was .35 d 
with a Paper Form Board Test. This same test gave validities of t 


order upon further analysis on samples of 58 and 79 subjects (67, page fli- 
431). These investigators were abl 


cient of .47 for sheet metal shop w 


5 ас 
ork and оп the point nd 
as found present in training £^ 


Studies of actual 
foreign workers. Rachemann (76) used te. 
precision in striking wi 
of workers for Russian 


workers, the turnover rate in 1927, 6.0% in 1928, 3 ta 
1929, and 2.9% in 1930. In standardizing tis Ben dude Box, На, no? 
Brandenburg (37) used 29 senior engineers who each had six semester? atten 
work including foundry, forging, bench and machine-tool metal work: P of th 
making, and woodworking. Box opening correlated .49 with the avera£ 

six grades, and box closing correlated 17. 


| 
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MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


In investigating differential occupational ability patterns, Dvorak (28) re- 
Ports the test results obtained on two groups of ornamental iron workers from 
different companies. The two groups differed significantly in the scores made 
eae O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test. In comparing the ornamental iron 
з with machine operators working on lathes, drill presses, and boring 
five shan as found that the former were superior to the latter in their manipula- 
oh ih үе as measured by O'Connor's Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests 

ifferes Minnesota Mechanical Assembly and Spatial Relations Tests. The 
ist ты were statistically significant for nearly every test. Dvorak concluded 
ОЙНУ test scores reflect the more skillful job performance required of orna- 
iron workers as compared with that required of machine operators. 
a eres with office clerks, it was found that the iron workers per- 
E pone better on the tests of manipulative abilities than on those of 
unctions, 
i4 ee describes a battery of tests being used in an engineering works 
E ee ГА the selection of arc welders. The tests reportedly closely repro- 
speed етуи working conditions and measure steadiness of movement and 
to worker accuracy of aim. Radler (77) describes a series of tests administered 
di Riles entering a training course for acetylene welders in Germany. Despite 
obtained es in obtaining criterion data, validity coefficients were 
those me which ranged from —.40 to +.40. The better tests seemed to be 

asuring steadiness, calmness, perseverance, and slowness. 
Who à rl the only study of blacksmiths is that reported by Heugel (42) 
ties igated their qualifications and various tests measuring these qualj- 
E tests used consisted of specific ability and trade tests which were in- 

i» Е; aluated on ten subjects. . f Ў 
entire fiel nd's study (30) has not been mentioned earlier because it covers the 
have not des occupations under consideration, including many of those which 
into five een otherwise investigated. Fryklund classifies all factory workers 
and the re in classes on the basis of the skill and judgment required of them 
different IUE time of the job. Test scores obtained by 480 workers on nine 
Classes indie are analyzed for their ability to differentiate between the various 
Presented ; ne different tests. The detailed results are too comprehensive to be 

} ed in this paper. 
Out ost of the recent work in the field under consideration has been carried 
Occupational Analysis Section of the United States Employment 
Selection A list of the various aptitude test batteries developed to aid in the 
of applicants for various specific metalworking occupations is pre- 
Y Stead and Masincup (89). 


CONCLUSION 


A i 

metal reviewing what has been done in the field of aptitude testing for 
De is str ing occupations the paucity of adequate studies becomes apparent. 
tests Use uck with the meagerness of the samples, the unreliability of both the 
Validity and the criterion data employed as a standard for determining the 
Verifis of the tests. Very few authors define the jobs studied and many un- 
It B Subjective conclusions are drawn concerning the efficacy of the tests. 
ars that many of the studies were the result of attempts to "sell" an 


In 

Ustrija’ 

онеш or other organization on the value of tests in a personnel 
rogram. 
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А iven to the 
It is the opinion of this reviewer that more attention needs to o More 
fundamentals of good technique and method in this particular field. 
careful consideration must be given to the 


1. size of the sample available for study, E : . уг 
2. objective analysis and definition of the specific circumscribed job to be 
:ndividual 
gated . : РЯ аа 
D cest or construction (on the basis of an adequate job analysis) аре ст 
tests which have a reliability of such an order that an adequate validity may 
pated ч " А he tests, 
4. "selection of highly reliable criterion data to be used for the validation of t 
and 


5. proper weighting of the individual tests comprising an aptitude test battery: 


А m a 
Admittedly the problems encountered at each step are manifold паа 
practical standpoint. Nevertheless, a more faithful adherence to high impor" 
standards should result in more acceptable and profitable studies in an 
tant and fertile field for industrial psychology. 
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PROCEEDINGS ОЕ THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
September 6, 7, 8, 1945 


Report or THE RETIRING SECRETARY, WILLARD C. OLSON 
~ UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The meeting of the Council of Directors was called to order by President 
dwin В. Guthrie at 9 o'clock a.m. Thursday, September 6, in the Hardy 
Ounge of Scott Hall on the campus of Northwestern University in Evanston. 
Suncil members present were Donald G. Marquis, Sidney L. Pressey, Carl R. 
gers, Robert H. Seashore, Dael L. Wolfle, Secretary Willard C. Olson, and 
„reasurer Willard L. Valentine. C. M. Louttit was absent because of obliga- 
ons to the Navy. The new Board of Directors had been invited to sit in joint 

ssion until the transition to the reorganization under By-Laws adopted at the 

va ember; 1944 meeting of the Association. All elected members of the Board 

a Present: John F. Dashiell, Richard M. Elliott, Henry E. Garrett the in- 
ung President, William A. Hunt, Carl R. Rogers the President-Elect, Robert 

* Sears, С, L, Shartle, and E. C. Tolman. 

ardner M urphy, Chairman of the Election Committee, had reported to the 

tary that the membership had approved the following emergency resolu- 

?Y à vote of 1204 to 116: 


Secre 
tion | 


fi WHEREAS, the Office of Defense Transportation has restricted meetings to groups of 
axati r less and WHEREAS, the victory in Europe does not promise any immediate re- 
Psychol, of travel restrictions and WHEREAS, certain official actions by the American 
and WE Ogical Association will be necessary under the By-Laws for the transitional year 
ition HEREAS, the Association has granted the Council of Directors power under con- 
oun, S tescribed in Article II, Section 4 of the By-Laws, BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Asso, E of Directors declare the existence of an emergency and proceed to act for the 
“lation in all matters which may properly come before it. 


ИШ actions of the retiring Council thus became final actions by delegated 
ority 


вае Proceedings of the Fifty-second Annual Meeting held at the Hotel 
the we In Cleveland, Ohio, on September 12, 1944 were approved as printed in 
ecember, 1944 issue of the Psychological Bulletin. 
ne Secretary distributed a summary of the report on the election of officers 
Elegy Presentatives as received from Gardner Murphy, Chairman of the 
‘on Committee: 


president for 1945-46: Henry E. Garrett, Columbia University 
"esident-Elect for 1945-46: Carl R. Rogers, University of Chicago 
OMinees for Representatives to the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council: Rensis Likert, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
ashington, D. C., Donald G. Marquis, University of Michigan, and Carl R. 
bns ers, University of Chicago | Я сс 
esentative on the Social Science Research Council: Willard C. Olson, University of 


Michigan 
gional Representatives: 
t New England: Gordon W. Allport...... +++ +++ +5505 cere teers 1945-46 
* Middle Atlantic: Henry E. Garrett... cese 1945-47 
695 


696 


ш. 
Iv. 
V. 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX. 


Southeastern: John F. Dashiell. 


Divisional Officers and Representatives: 
I. Division of General Psychology 
Chairman: John F. Dashiell 
Secretary: Dael Wolfle 
Div. Rep.: C. W. Bray 
Wayne Dennis 
K. F. Muenzinger 
Robert Seashore 


2. Division on the Teaching of Psychology 
Chairman: John F. Dashiell 
Secretary: Edna Heidbreder 
Div. Rep.: Luella Cole 

John F. Dashiell 
Goodwin Watson 


3. Division of Theoretical-Experimental 
Psychology 
Chairman: Edward C; Tolman 
Secrelary: Kenneth W. Spence 
Div. Rep.: Clarence H. Graham 
Clark L. Hull 
Kenneth W. Spence 


5. Division on Evaluation and Mi easurement 
Chairman: L. L. Thurstone 
Secretary: F lorence Goodenough 
Div. Rep.: Henry E. Garrett 

Harold Gulliksen 
M. W. Richardson 


6. Division of Physiological and Com- 
parative Psychology 
Chairman: Donald С. Marquis 
Secretary: R. B. Loucks 
Div. Rep.: Frank A. Beach 
Donald B. Lindsley 


7. Division on Childhood and Adolescence 


Chairman: John E. Anderson 
Secretary: Florence Goodenough 
Div. Rep.: Arthur T. Jersild 


J. J. B. Morgan* 
Robert R. Sears 
* Deceased, 


East North Central: Robert Н. Seashore. . 
West North Central: Richard M. Elliott. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


ial 
Division of Personality and 500 
Psycholo, 
ma ee p W. Allpor t 
Secretary: Steuart H. Britt 
Div. Rep.: David M. Levy 
Theodore Newcomb 
Robert R. Sears 
Ruth Tolman 


«ap Study 
- The Society for the Psychologial 


of Social Issues К 
Div. Rep.: Gordon W. Allpor Ё 
Theodore Newcom 
Goodwin Watson 


Division on Esthetics ih 
Chairman: Paul R. Farnswor 
Secretary: Norman C. Meier T 
Div. Rep.: Paul R. Farnswor 
Herbert S. Langfe 


an 
Division of Abnormal Psycholog? 
Psychotherapy 
Chairman; Carl R. Rogers 
Secretary: David Rapaport ‘oil 
Div. Rep.: Norman A. Came 
Samuel J. Beck Г 
Laurance Е. Shaffe 
David Shakow 
David Wechsler 


Division of Clinical Psychology 

Chairman: Edgar A. А 

Div. Rep.: Edgar A. Do 
Gertrude Hildreth 
Carl R. Rogers 


" log 
Division of Consulting Psycho 
Secretary: Alice I. Bryan E 
Div. Rep.: Robert A. Brot 
Emily Burr jing 
Rep. to Council of Consul 
chology: Herbert W. Rog 


markle 


T 


Ke о ——. 


> + 
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14. Division of Industrial and. Business 17. Division of Personnel and Guidance 
Psychology Psychologists 
Chairman: Bruce V. Moore Chairman: Edmund G. Williamson 
Secretary: Floyd L. Ruch Secretary: J. G. Darley 
Div. Rep.: Paul S. Achilles Div. Rep.: J. G. Darley = 
J. G. Jenkins ie d Alvin C. Eurich 
M. W. Richardson [^5 Harold A. Edgerton 
15. Division of Educational Psychology Ce Le Sharil 


Chairman: Harold E. Jones 

Secretary: Gertrude Hildreth 

Div. Rep.: Arthur T. Jersild 
Vernon Jones 
Helen L. Koch 


18. Division of Psychologists in Public 
Service 
Chairman: M. W. Richardson 
Secretary: Beatrice Dvorak 
Div. Rep.: Albert A. Campbell 


16. Division of School Psychologists Dwight Chapman 
Chairman: Morris Krugman 
Secretary: Ethel L. Cornell 19. Division of Military Psychology 
Div, Rep.: Fred Brown Div. Rep.: Roger M. Bellows, Army 
' Norma E. Cutts Div. Rep.: William A, Hunt, Navy 


io The following officers hold over from the previous organizations so no elec- 
n was held for the places: 


DM м Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues: Chairman: Ernest К. Hil- 
i Vice-Chairman: Theodore Newcomb; Secretary-Treasurer: Daniel Katz. 
E Division of Clinical Psychology: Secretary: Frank P. Bakes (1945-47), Executive 
ар David Shakow (1944-46), Florence M. Teagarden (1945—47) 
Exe * Division of Consulting Psychology: Chairman: Rose G. Anderson (1945-46); 
“ecutive Council: Orlo L. Crissey (1945-47) 
Achill. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology: Executive Council: Paul S. 
illes (1944-46) 
Wit. Division of Military Psychology: Chairman: C. M. Louttit (1945-46); Secretary: 
ae A. Hunt (1945-47); Executive Council: Jack W. Dunlap (1945-46); John G. 
ins (1945-47) 


office et are some open questions concerning the exact term of former and ney 
Within the the divisions continuing societies which will need to be answere 
€ respective divisions. 
seven ино concerning the death of the following fourteen Members and 
Ssociates had been received since the last Annual Meeting: 


L 
"fe Member: Howard D. Marsh, August 26, 1945. 


B. Members: George T. Avery, Dec. 26, 1944; Karl M. Cowdery, Sept. 12, 1944; Edmund 
Deg eee Mar. 30, 1945; Lucy H. Ernst, Sept. 13, 1944; John Madison Fletcher, 
Morgan 1944; S, C. Garrison, Jan. 8, 1945; Lydiard Н. Horton, Jan. 19, 1945; John J. B. 
194 ay Aug. 16, 1945; Fleming A. C. Perrin, Dec. 1, 1944; J. Edward Rauth, Mar. 5, 


Witte Winifred v. Richmond, July 5, 1945, William T. Root, Jan. 24, 1945; Raymond R. 

Pes. Oct. 3, 1944, 
Rage fales: John W. Dallenbach, June 11, 1944; E. Ruth Kellogg, Feb. 17, 1944; 
ne Lerner, Sept. 21, 1944; Maurice J. Neuberg, Feb. 10, 1945; J. Wallace Nygard, 


pots, 1945; Therman K. Sisk, Sept. 25, 1944; Caroline B. Zachry, Feb. 22, 1945. 
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The following 9 Members and 107 Associates have resigned by their ori 
request or by the automatic provision of the Constitution since the last Ann | 


Meeting: 


MEMBERS 
Dorcus, Mildred Day 
Givler, Robert C. 
Hoagland, Hudson 
Loucks, Roger B. 
McCall, William A. 
McGraw, Myrtle B. 
Marvin, Walter T. 
Radosavljevich, Paul R. 
Woodrow, Katherine 


ASSOCIATES 
Ammen, Cleo Chrisof 
Banker, Mary Helen 
Bartlett, Lynn M. 
Behanan, Kovoor Thomas 
Bell, Reginald 
Benjamin, Harold 
Bernstone, Arthur H, 
Beyers, Otto John 
Bird, Joseph W. 

Braley, Kenneth 

Brase, Herman H. 
Brookhart, Elinor E, 
Bryan, Carol E. 

Carr, Edward 1. 
Chidester, Leona 
Christian, Alice M. 
Coronios, James D. 
Costello, Maurice H. 
Davis, Corinne 

Davis, Helen C. 
Deutscher, Max 
Dickenson, Jean Neasmith 
Donnelly, John Henry 
Eselun, Mary P. B. 
Farberow, Norma L. 
Fernsler, Alice Elizabeth 
Forster, Miriam 
Gellings, Elizabeth Clark 


Gilbert, Michael M. 

Good, D. R. 

Gray, W. H. 

Greenwald, D. Ulrich 

Haire, Mason 

Hall, Robert C. 

Hall, Ruth Moncrieff 

Halprin-Kirsch, Janet 

Hamilton, James A. 

Hamstra, Elizabeth К. 

Hansen, Edith Sprague 

Harley, H. L. R. 

Hawkins, Hermione H. 

Hayes, George L. 

Heering, Gertrude 

Herzman, Ruth 

Hinton, Ralph Thompson 

Holaday, Beverley E. 

Jacob, Joe S. 

Johnson, Winifred B. 

Jones, Louise Fenger 

Keachie, Edward C. 

Keith, Walter Р. 

Kemp, Edward H. 

Kennedy, Leo Raymond 

Kenerson, Anita Reubens 

Knapp, Robert Hampden 

Knight, James 

Kohn, Harold ‘A, 

Kounin, Jacob S. 

Krasno, Louis Richard 

Laushall, Pearl Bartholo- 
mew 

Layman, John D. 

Lazar, May 

Lewis, Sybille Berwanger 

Lind, Christine 

Lowe, Charlotte 

McDaniel, J.W. 

McMullen, Charles B, 


Mahl, George F. 

Mandel, Grace Hirschberg 
Mann, Mary B. | 
Mayo, on 

Mielke, Hazel Johnson 

Miller, Mungo 

Milner, Clyde A. 

Monaghan, E. A. 

Mulmed, May Monya A 
Nagge, William Walker \ 
Nyswander, Dorothy B. 


Page, Marjorie L. 
Palmer, Gladys E. 
Payne, Bryan 
Perry, Warren B. 
Phelan, Joseph G. 
Phillips, Franklin M. 
Price, Dennis H. 
Raimy, Victor 
Raimy, Mrs. Victor 
Rhinehart, Jessie В: 
Rose, Dorian M. 
Rogosin, H. 
Runner, Kenyon К. 
Schapiro, Jack M. 
Schleman, Helen В. 
Shaad, Dorothy 


Silverman, William J. 1 
Smart, Mollie Steven? 
Snee, Thomas J. 
Steer, M. D. 

Stevens, Samuel N. 
Stratton, Dorothy 
Thompson, Jane , 
Weaver, Helen Guffey 
Welch, S. W. J. , 
Wenrick, John E- 
Willard, Louisa 5. 
Worchel, Philip 


Mee 
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te The following Members have applied for and received the status of Life 
Members: Stanley Abbot, Charles Scott Berry, Samuel P. Hayes, Grace Kent, 

D. P. MacMillan, and Lightner Witmer. 

_ The following twenty-two Associates of the AAAP, not previously affiliated 
with the APA, were transferred to Associateship under the By-Laws for the 
transitional year as of January 1, 1945. 


Brown, Rosina M. 

Coleman, John H. 

Collins, Nancy T. 

Cooper, Emily M. 
rowley, Agnes 

\ Eagen, Edward J. 
Howland, Hazel P. 
Ikeler, Helen K. 


Kennedy, Lou 

King, Alma R. 
Kittredge, Winifred 
Marshall, Margaret 
Mathewson, Robert H. 
Murray, Elwood 
Myklebust, Helmer R. 


Pierce, Watson O'dell 
Riggs, Lawrence 
Royon, Andree V. 
Saul, Herbert 
Spache, George 
Wood, Ray G. 
Zehrer, Frederick A. 


Since Edward J. Eagen transferred late he was not included in the 1945 Yearbook. 


А Тһе following 123 Associates of the APA, Fellows of the AAAP, were trans- 
Tred to Member as of January 1, 1945 under the By-Laws for the transitional 


Year, 


Allen, Doris Twitchell 
Nderson, L, Dewey 
Andrus, Ruth 


» à 
"strong, Clairette Р. 


akes, Frank P. 
arker, Margaret B. 
aruch, Dorothy W. 
ar, Robert M. 
"rens, Herman 
ently, John E. 
aay, Katherine 
: ‘Ansford, Thomas 
Soke, Margaret C. 
| Row Ralph R. 
Townell, W. A. 
i Joseph M. 
ot, P, S, d 
Calhoon, С, H. > 
а поп, Evelyn М. 
| ter, Jerry W., Jr. 
ceton, Glen U. 
Сопкеу, Ruth С, 
соте, Ethel L. 
cress Опо L, 
tts, Norma E, 
Temery, Herman 
У Weerdt, Esther 
m Mitchell 
ya Walter Nelson 
rak, Beatrice fs 


Ysinger, Wendell S, 


у= 


k 


Dysinger, Don W. 
Eyre, Mary B. 
Erdelyi, Michael 
Evans, Blanche R. 
Fagan, Leo B. 

Fitts, Paul M., Jr. 
Fitz-Simons, Marion J. 
Frank, Margaret 
Frith, Gladys D. 
Giardini, Giovani I. 
Gilbert, Jeanne G. 
Groff, Marne L. 
Grove, William R. 
Hall, Clifton W. 
Hall, Margaret E. 
Hanna, Joseph V. 
Hawk, Sara Stinchfield 
Hazelhurst, Jack H. 
Hildreth, H. M. 
Hoppock, Robert 
Horton, Lydiard H. 
Houtchens, H. Max 
Jackson, James D. 
Jacobsen, Marion M. 
Kawin, Ethel 

Kelly, George A. 
Ketterlinus, Eugenia 
Lee, Mary A. 
Limburg, Charles C. 
Lincoln, Edward A. 
Mahan, Harry C. 


Marzolf, Stanley S. 
McBride, Katherine E. 
McCaulley, Selinda 
Menger, Clara 
Mercer, Margaret 
Miles, Dwight W. 
Miller, Lawrence W. 
Morris, Elizabeth H. 
Mullen, Frances A. 
Munson, Grace E. 
Nash, Bert A. 
Ohmann, Oliver 
O'Connor, Zena C. 
O'Shea, Harriet E. 
Oswalt, Edna R. 
Page, Richard M. 
Pendleton, C. R. 
Pignatelli, Myrtle 
Pond, Millicent 
Prescott, Daniel 
Reiman, M. Gertrude 
Rivlin, Harry 
Robertson, Marjorie E. 
Rock, Robert T. 
Rosebrook, Wilda M. 
Roslov; Sidney 
Rundquist, E. A. 
Scheidt, Vernon P. 
Schott, E. L. 
Schwesinger, Gladys C. 
Shea, John P. 
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Simmons, Persis W. Street, Roy F. Wallar, M. L. 
Skinner, H. Clay Strother, Charles R. Watt, R. R. G. 
Smeltzer, C. H. Tallman, Gladys Whiteside, Stella 
Smith, Kinsley В. Teegarden, Lorene Whitmer, Carrol A. 
Spirer, Jess Thompson, William H. Wieman, Regina W. 
Springer, Norton Tomlinson, Brian E. Wilke, Walter H. 
Starr, Anna S. Trow, William Clark Witmer, Louise 
Stevens, Hazel H. Tulchin, Simon Witty, Paul A. 
Stogdill, Emily L. Vaughn, Charles Woodring, Paul Dean 
Stogdill, Ralph Wallace, Isabel K. Young, Robert A. 


H 1 е 
In the above list, the following transferred too late to be starred as Members шщ 
1945 Yearbook: Leo В. Fagan, Margaret E. Hall, Kinsley R. Smith, M. L. Wallar, 
Louise Witmer. 


' М š А 
The following fifteen Fellows of the AAAP, non-affiliated with the АРА, 
were transferred to Member as of January 1, 1945: 


Betts, Gilbert Hovde, Howard Strang, Ruth M. 
Burch, Mary C. Laird, Donald A. Thompson, Lorin A. 
Eaton, Merrill Thomas Lloyd-Jones, Esther Weill, Blanche C. 
Edwards, A. S, Scarf, Robert C. Wood, Louise 


Ford, Charles Schramm, Gregory J. Woodyard, Ella 


; A je 
The following appointments were made by President Edwin R- Guthr 
during the past year: 


ү rd 
Dr. Bertha M. Luckey of Cleveland, Ohio as delegate at the inauguration of How? 


21, 
Foster Lowry as seventh President of the College of Wooster, on Saturday, October 
1944, 


Dr. Robert A. Brotemarkle and Dr. Francis W. 
vania as delegates to the Forty-ninth Annual Me 
Political and Social Science on April 13, and 14, 194. 


Ө » nsy!- 
Irwin of the University of ed 9 
eting of the American Аса піа. 
5 at Philadelphia, Pennsylva! 


, 3 chol- 
ectings of the Emergency Committee in PSY yk 


The Secretary attended m 
the Council on December 7 and 8, 1944 in Nen f the 


National Research 


i 1 
proved to be inadequate. The added appro: riation failed t: ver the tot? 
of $896.62. priation failed to co 


himself to the affairs of the Association. qin the 
bership of Committees was not state jelt | 


Committee members subsequ 
tion Committee: E. В. Hilgard 


. I— 
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David Shakow, Robert M. Yerkes; Committee on Utilisation in Psychology of 
Surplus War Materials: Arthur W. Melton, Chairman, Charles W. Bray, 
Paul M. Fitts, Carroll L. Shartle, Donald Marquis; Conimitiee on Oficial 
Journal: John E. Anderson, Chairman, Alice I. Bryan, Steuart H. Britt, P. T. 
Lazarsfeld, Donald Marquis; Committee on International Planning for Psychol- 
ogy: Herbert S. Langfeld, Chairman, Walter S. Hunter, Walter R. Miles, Robert 
M. Yerkes; Committee on. Standards for Psychological Service Centers: David 
Shakow, Chairman, Jerry W. Carter, Norman Fenton, Donald G. Lindsley, 
C. M. Louttit, Marie Skodak, Robert M. Yerkes. 

On November 2, 1944, the Council of Directors voted to create a Committee 
9n. Clinical Psychology with the general purpose of clarifying the relationship 
€tween Psychiatry and Clinical Psychology and studying related problems. 


The following Committee was appointed by joint action of President Guthrie- 


and of President Rogers: L. F. Shaffer, Chairman, William A. Hunt, Donald G. 
Marquis, Marie Skodak, Frederick C. Thorne, Edwin E. Guthrie (ex-officio), 


Carl R. Rogers (ex-officio). 


In the Spring of 1945, the Council of Directors created a Subcommittee on ` 
ocation of Central Office with the following members: R. H. Seashore, Chair- 
man, Rose С. Anderson, Marion A. Bills, Donald С. Marquis; and a Subcom- 
mittee on A ppointive Officers with the following members: Dael Wolfle, Chairman, 
obert A. Brotemarkle, Alice I. Bryan, C. M. Louttit, Donald G. Marquis, 
Willard C. Olson. Appointments were made jointly by President Guthrie of 


PA and President Rogers of AAAP. 


tion 
ofS 


vi 


As instructed at the Annual Meeting of 1944, the Secretary sent an invita- 
to the Psychometric Society and to the Society for the Psychological Study 
ocial Issues to become charter divisions of the APA under the new By-Laws. 
le invitation was issued on November 4, 1944. The SPSSI accepted the in- 
tation and has participated in the election machinery. The Psychometric 


ociety decided not to accept the invitation at this time. 


Counc 


advisory poll to Associates and Members. 


of D 


declaration of emergency was adopted unanimously by the retiring 
il of Directors on May 17, 1945, and was referred subsequently for an 


he Secretary further announced that the Board of Governors, the Board 
Irectors, and the Board of Affiliates of the AAAP were holding terminal 


Meetings in Evanston on September 6, 7, and 8, 1945. 


Secre 


Penses of the Election Committee. 


Louck 


of Member: 

Berdie, Ralph F. 
Чоц, Sidney W. 
Ondy, Curt 
Onney, Merl Edwin 
Town, Robert H. 


Campbell, Ronald К. 


ein, Isador 
respi, Leo Paul 


Daniel, William John 
Davis, Frederick B. 
de Weerdt, Ole N. 
Dietze, Alfred G. 


Eysenck, Hans Jurgen 


Gardner, John W. 
Goldfarb, William 
Grant, David A. 


he Council of Directors voted to incorporate the announcements of the 
tary in the Proceedings of the Fifty-third Annual Meeting. M 
Cuncil voted an appropriation of $496.62 to cover the deficit in the ex- 


he Council voted to elect John Dollard, Jon Eisenson, and Roger B. 
5, directly as Members. 
he Council voted to transfer the 40 Associates named below to the status 


Harris, Daniel H. 
Harsh, Charles M. 
Hibler, Francis W. 
Hopkins, Pryns 
Ives, Margaret 
Jensen, Kai 

Joel, Walther 


Johnson, Donald M. 
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. Josey, Charles G. 
Kappauf, William E. 
Kuder, G. Frederic 
Luchin, Abraham S. 
Lough, Orpha M. 
MacKinnon, Donald W. 


O'Kelly, Lawrence 
Schmidt, Hermann O. 
Schubert, Herman J. P. 
Shaffer, George W. 
Sobel, Francis 
Stalnaker, John M. 
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Tuckman, Jacob 

van Ormer, Edward B. 
Wallen, Richard W. 
Wilson, William R. 


The Council voted to elect the following 387 persons to Associateship: 


Abt, Florence 
Aiksnoras, Peter J. 
Ales, Victor W. 
Albright, Louis C., Jr. 
Allerton, Alpheus B. 
Amacher, Phyllis L. 

- Anastasio, Mary M. 
Anderson, Pauline K. 
Arkola, Audrey L. 
Armon, Mary V. 
Arnold, Frank C. 
Avakian, Sonia A. 
Badenhausen, Bayard 
Banks, Teresa L. 
Bannon, Kathleen 
Barber, Joseph E. 
Barry, John R. 
Battaglia, Blanche M. 
Beck, Lloyd H. 

Bell, Richard Q. 
Beller, Emanuel K. 
Bernal del Riesgo, Alforiso 
Bexton, William H. 
Bietz, Arthur L. 
Bigelow, Gertrude M. 
Bindra, Dalbir 
Birnberg, Vita K. 
Bluett, Charles G. 
Blum, Robert A. 
Bomberg, Dorothy 
Botzum, William A. 
Bouthilet, Lorraine 
Bowen, Mary H. 
Brantly, Mary L. 
Brenner, Louise F. 
Brody, Marian H. 
Brody, Mildred 
Brooks, Leah E. 
Brophy, Catherine E, 
Brosin, Henry W. 
Brower, Judith F, 
Brown, Enid 


Brown, Moroni H. 
Brown, Ruth Franklin 
Bruce, Earle W. 
Burgess, Elva 
Burnett, Olivia F. 
Caggiano, Elvira R. 
Call, Catherine M. 
Callicutt, Laurie 
Campbell, Astrea S. 
Campbell, Donald T. 
Campbell, Nellie M. 
Campos, Nilton 
Candon, Vera A. 
Canter, Aaron H. 
Carey, Justin P. 
Cawley Sister Anne 
Centers, Richard T. 
Cerf, Arthur Z. 
Chalfen, Leo 
Chaput, Rvd Gerard 
Chisholm, Roderick M. 
Clark, Jerry H. 
Clark, Walter H. 
Clark, Willis W. 
Clarke, Helen J. 
Clauss, Helen O. 
Clow, Ruth Maurine 
Cochran, June B. 
Cohen, Bertram D. 
Cole, Joseph C. 
Colvin, Ralph W. 
Connelly, Eleanor S. 
Cooke, Francis M. 
Cooper, Dorothy M. 
Cooper, Ruth I. 
Coppock, Harold W. 
Crawford, Isabel 
Crossen, Margaret L. 
Dahlstrom, William Grant 
Daniels, Edgar E. 
Deigh, Maurice 
Diamond, Solomon 


Dinsmoor, James A. | 
Dominguez, Kathryn E. 
Donahue, Wilma T. 
Donceel, Joseph Е. 
Dorfman, Elaine 
Douglas, Anna G. 
Douglass, Frances 
Dow, Andrew N. Jr- 
Duncan, Carl P. 
Dylla, Elaine R. 
Eckhauser, Irwin A. 
Eckstrand, Gordon A 
Edwards, Harry E- 
Eisenberg, Arthur 
Eiserer, Paul E. 
Eldersveld, Wilma L. 
Elinson, Jack 

Ellis, Katherine 
Ericson, Martha C. 
Escalona, Sibylle К. 
Everett, Evalyn, G- 
Eves, Benjamin M. 
Farabaugh, Mary E- 
Fattu, Nicholas А. 
Fauquier, William A 
Fehlman, Charlotte 
Feldman, Marvin J- 
Feldman, Natalie 5. 
Feldman, Robert 5. 
Ferdinand, Rita A- 
Fife, Isabelle E. 
Fleming, Louise 
Filer, Robert J. 
Fishman, Seymour 
Fite, Mary D. 
Frank, Jeanette 
Frankl, Anni W. 
Freestone, Norman 
Frazeur, Helen A. 
Freymann, Grace M. 
Fulcher, John S. : 
Gallico, Margaret W. 


w. 
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Gano, Peggylee P. 
Garrett, Wiley S. 
Garrity, Agnes K. 
Gee, Helen H. 
Gilbert, Albin R. 
Gilman, Thelma F. 
Gilmore, John V. 
Gleason, John G. 
Goitein, Percy S. 
Gold, David 
Gold, Leonore 
Goldberg, Ilsa 
Goodenough, Eva E. 
Gordon, Norman B. 
Gough, Harrison G. 
Grauel, Claire K. 
Grier, Norman M. 
Grobe, Mary A. 
Grosslight, Joseph Н. 
үе, Marion Н. 
ahn, Albert В. 
ammer, Elaine R. 
and, Thomas T 
ansen, Abner L. 
arrington, Jay Ai 
on Anna R. 
attell, Kathryn L. 
Aygood, James D. 
*cht, Irving 
entz, Roy K, 
enderson, Cuyler M. 
en drickson, Carol R. 
“пу, Edith R. 
obden, Frank E. 
offmann, Shirley R. 
olden, Miriam 
Soper, William Н. 


tai 
Houlihan, Rita Anne M. 


Ulett, Jame 
Yde, Alice P 
Twin, Ruth B 
Saacs, Ann F- 
оа, Joseph S. 
i 5on, Patricia L. 
fe oda, Marie 
сЕ Магу Е. 
Ы, Maria Friederike 
ol t, Gladys M. 
ol nson, Anna P. 
E DR Ruth V. 
ante Gordon A. 
5, Robert E. 


Kaback, Goldie R. 
Kaffer, Fred C. 
Kalhorn, Joan 
Karcher, E. Kenneth, Jr. 
Kass, Walter 

Katz, Elias 

Kelley, Harold H. 
Kells, Doris M. 

King, Alice G. 

Kirk, Victor A. 
Koester, Theodore 
Kohn, Nathan, Jr. 
Kvaraceus, William C. 
Larsen, Vernon F. 
Laschinger, Elizabeth J. 
Lawrence, Merle 
Lazarus, Richard S. 
Leggett, Alan L. 

Lesk, Helena M. 
Lepkin, Milton 
Levinson, Boris M. 
Lewis, Annette L. 
Libby, James E. 
Lieberman, Solomon S. 
Lindzey, Gardner E. 
Loehrke, Leah M. 
Lolis, Kathleen 

Long, Luther C. 

Loth, Nancy N. 
Lowenthal, L. Launcey 
Luria, Zella H. 

Lyon, Norman W. 
Maccoby, Eleanor E. 
Macduff, Mary M. 
MacMullen, Marjorie R. 
Maher, Howard 

Mahl, George F. 
Mahler, Clarence A. 
Malamud, Rachel F. 
Mangold, Betty J. 
Marill, Gertrude S. 
Marks, Elsie W. 
Maroney, Verna B. 
Martens, Dorothy 
Mascharka, Leona M. 
McCain, James Allen 
McCormack, William F. 


McGinnies, Elliott M. Jr. 


McNeil, Helen Evelyn 
McWhorter, James E. 
Meroney, Albert H. 
Metzner, Norma R. 
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Meyer, Henry D. 
Meyers, Thomas T. 
Michael, William B. 
Millas, Jorge Giménez 
Miller, Helen E. 
Miller, Mungo 
Miller, Robert G. 
Misiak, Henryk 
Mogil, Ruth L. 
Moore, Harriett B. 
Morgan, Jane D. 
Mork, Gordon M. 
Morse, Nancy C. 
Morton, Sheldon I. 
Mosely, Alfred L. 
Myers, Charles R. 
Nance, Lorna S. 
Nardi, Noah 

Nau, Wallace C. 
Nerby, Sheldon H. 
Nevard, Carlisle 
Nevius, Ruth P. 
Newman, Bertha R. 
Nichols, Marie A. 
Nickerson, James F. 
Norris, Kenneth E. 
Obel, Henry 

O'Brien, Cyril C. 
Ochroch, Ruth 
O'Connell, Desmond D. 
O'Kelley, Margery 
Olson, Irene M. 
Onken, Mary A. 
Ortner, Frederick G., Jr. 
Oxtoby, Eloise 

Page, Marjorie L. 
Pasamanick, Benjamin 
Payne, Robert B. 
Peiser, Esther M. 
Pessar, Henry S. 
Peterson, Gustave E. 
Phillips, Ruth 
Pinard, Adrien 

Poch, Susanne 
Porter, Florence S. 
Poruben, Adam, Jr. 
Potter, Muriel C. 
Powell, Lafayette S. 
Price Marie L. 
Princethal, Herman H. 
Pritchard, John W. 
Prosser, Don D. 
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Ranseen, Emil L. 
Ray, Margaret H. 
Raylesberg, Daniel D. 
Reader, Natalie 
Replogle, Frederick А. 
Reynolds, John B. 
Reynolds, Susanna B. 
Rice, Edward W. 
Robins, Eli 

Roman, Robert M. 
Rosen, Hjalmar 
Rosen, Morton H. 
Rosenbaum, Lillian 
Ross, Hugh V. 

Ross, James A. 

Ross, Laurence W, 
Ross, Verity Mitchell 
Rubin, Leonard S, 
Rubin, Morris M. 
Saavedra, Angel M. 
Sailer, Randolph С. 
Saltzman, Irving J. 
Sayers, Paul T. 
Schaffner, Dorothy R. 
Scheele, Joan E, 


Schmidt, Bernardine С. 


Schneider, Dorothy E. 
Schulman, Doris 
Schultz, Irwin JT 
Schwartz, Emanuel К. 
Scott, Winifred S, 
Seeman, Alice R, 
Seidman, Frances L, 
Seidler, Regina 
Senders, Virginia L, 
Shelby, Charlotte Е. 


Shelley, Ernest L. V, 
Showalter, Ralph E. 
Simon, George B. 
Singer, Mary M. 
Sisney, Vernon V. 
Smith, Calvin S. 
Solomon, Marian R. 
Soranno, Marie E. 
Stager, Evelyn M. 
Standahl, Roy F. 


Starkweather, Elizabeth K. 


Steisel, Ira M. 
Stephens, June Е. 
Stewart, Jeannie С. 
Stipe, Agnes A, 
Stovall, Franklin L. 
Strickland, Elizabeth C. 
Sutton, Dorothy M. 
Taylor, Gladys E. 
Teicher, Arthur 
Teicher, Joseph D. 
Terkeurst, Arthur Js 
Thomas, Ethelbert, Jr. 
Thorn, Katherine F, 
Thurston, Alice d. 
Tiedeman, М. Ruth 
Tolkoff, Marvin A. 
Tomlinson, Helen 
Toobert, Dorothy 
Toven, Joseph В. 
Trabeu, Douglas S. 
Travers, Robert M, 
Treacy, John P. 
Troxell, Mary Janet 
Turetzky, Estelle 
Urbina, Pepita L. 


The Council of Directors voted: 


VanMeter, Ruth W. 
Velde, Rosabel S. 
Waite, William H. 
Walsh, Phyllis C. 
Warner, Dorothy M. 
Weber, May A. 
Weinstein, Samuel 
Weitz, Henry 
Wekstein, Louis 
Wells, Jessie M. 
Wellborn, Mildred 
Wesley, Elaine 

1, Floy I. 
Wexler, Rochelle M. 
Wheatley, Mabel M. 
Wheeler, John A., Jr. j 
White, Mabel F. 
Wick, Ruth C. 
Wiederhold, Albert С. 
Wilcox, Shirley M. 
Williams, Faith W. 
Williams, Helen E. 
Williams, Ruth M. 
Winfield, Don Lacy 
Wirt, S. Edgar C 
Witherington, Henry © 
Wood, Carolyn R. 
Woods, Walter A. 
Worchel, Philip 
Wright, Christina. 
Yohannan, Ephraim 
Young, Wilson 
Zegers, Richard T- 
Zuckerman, Stanley ?* 


That the report of the Program Com 


saa be 
H s on 

of the Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimentat! ion 
s and ordered printed int 


of the Committee be recommended to the new 


Chairman, be printed į 
thanks. (See Reports) 
new By-Laws, 
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That the Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics, L. L. Thurstone, Chairman, 
be commended for its work during the past year and that composition and further duties 
of the Committee be referred to the new Board. The new By-Laws provide for a standing 
Committee with the same title. 

That the report of the Committee on the Constitution, Ernest Hilgard, Chairman, 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings, that the Committee be discharged with 


thanks, and that problems before the Committee be referred to the new Board. (See 


Reports) 

That the report of the Committee on Publicity and Public Relations, R. R. Sears, 

Chairman, be accepted and printed in the Proceedings and that the recommendations 
€ referred to the Committee on Public Relations set up under the new By-Laws. (See 
€ports) It was further voted that the Committee be discharged with thanks. 

That the report of the Committee on the Graduate and Professional Training of 
Psychologists, Edwin R. Guthrie, Chairman, be accepted with thanks, printed in the 

Toceedings, and the problem of composition, continuation, and unfinished business be 
referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 

That the report of the Committee on the Official Journal, John E. Anderson, Chair- 
man, be printed in the Proceedings and that the Committee be discharged with thanks. 
(See Reports) It was further voted that unfinished business be referred to the new Board 
ш the Committee on Publications established in the new By-Laws. 

That the Report of the Committee on Standards for Psychological Service Centers, 

avid Shakow, Chairman, be accepted with thanks and printed in the Proceedings and 
that the question of continuation be referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 

That the report of the Committee on Utilization in Psychology of Surplus War Ma- 
terials, Arthur W. Melton, Chairman, be accepted with thanks and printed in the 

roceedings and that problems of composition and continuation be referred to the new 
ard, (See Reports) 

That the report of the Committee on Division Organization, Ernest R. Hilgard, 
hairman, be accepted and ordered printed in the Proceedings and that the Committee 
e discharged with thanks. (See Reports) 

hat the report of the Committee on Clinical Psychology, L. F. Shaffer, Chairman, 

; © accepted and printed in the Proceedings and that recommendations and problems of 
Membership and continuation be referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 
Phat the report of the Committee on International Planning for Psychology, Herbert 
angfeld, Chairman, be accepted and printed in the Proceedings and that Council 
mmend the continuation of the Committee to the new Board with its present mem- 
€rship which is identical with a similar committee set up by the National Research 
9uncil. (See Reports) 

hat the reports of the Sub-committees of Council on the Location of Cen tral Office, 
et R. Seashore, Chairman, and on Appointive Officers, Dael Wolfle, Chairman, be 

“rred to the new Board of Directors for consideration. 

That the report of the Representatives to the American Association for the Advance- 
Ment of Science, Jean Macfarlane and Willard C. Olson, be accepted with thanks, and 
Printed in the Proceedings and that the problem of successors to present representatives 
“ected without term) be referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 
hat Horace B, English be continued asa representative to the Committee on Human 
lations in Conservation, and that Douglas H. Fryer, formerly a representative from 

E be named as a second representative. " А 

ri hat the report of Steuart H. Britt, Representative to the American Documentation 

Itute, be accepted with thanks and printed in the Proceedings and that the problem 
3 Successor be referred to the new Board of Directors. (See Reports) 


Teco, 
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That the report of Harold O. Gulliksen, Representative to the American prd 
Association be accepted with thanks and that affiliation be dropped until such time 
there is evidence of further activity. Sode 

That the report of delegates, Forrest Lee Dimmick, Chairman, to the Inter-Soc 4 
Color Council be accepted with thanks and printed in the Proceedings and the quest! a 
of continued membership in the Council and of representatives be referred to-the ne 
Board. (See Reports) nel 

That the report of Theodora M. Abel, Representative to the Committee on uw а 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, be accepted with thanks and printe a 
the Proceedings and that Council recommend to the new Board that Dr. Abel be (See 
tinued as Representative for the balance of her unexpired term (1944-1947). ( 
Reports) 5528 

That the report of Louis Long, Representative to the National Council of емы 
tion, be accepted with thanks, ordered printed in the Proceedings, and that questio! 
of continuation be referred to the new Board. (See Reports) logy 

That the report of Leonard Carmichael, Chairman, of the Division of Anthropo! s 
and Psychology of the National Research Council, be accepted with thanks and prin 
in the Proceedings. (See Reports) А :ence 

That the report of the Senior Representative, Walter S. Hunter, to the Social € 
Research Council beaccepted with thanks and printed in the Proceedings. (See Repor m- 

That the report of Willard L, Valentine, Treasurer and Business Manager, eee 
panied by a report of the Auditors for the year ending December 31, 1944, be acceP 
with thanks and Printed in the Proceedings, (See Reports) 


The business before the retiring Council of Directors was completed к^ 
3:30 p.m. on Thursday, September б, 1945. The new Board of Directors V he 
9 this time now took their places an 


retiring President, Edwin R. Guthrie, turned over the Chair to the new RS 
dent, Henry E. Garrett. All elected members of the Board were pror 
Willard C. Olson, the retiring Secretary, was elected as the Recording Secret 
bro tem under the new By-Laws. d to 
Gardner Murphy, Chairman of the Election Committee, had reporte o 
the Secretary that the membership had approved the emergency legislation 
the following proposition by a vote of 1,238 to 95: 


at 


of the Board of Directors, at the same 
elected Board of Directors, T he declarations of emergency powers requires a 
vote of the Council. А 


AS 
rectors and officers will exceed fifty, and WHER? poll 
tion have unmistakably indicated by à "hat the 
e emergency measures, BE Ir RESOLVED lect 


А to € 
he existence of an emergency and proceed il o 
gency ci 
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Representatives delegate to said Board of Directors the power to act for Council and the 
Association in all matters which may properly come before it at a meeting to begin in 
Evanston, Illinois, or vicinity, on or about September 6, 1945. 


À nominating poll and a final preferential poll was conducted and the fol- 
lowing persons were elected to the new Board of Directors: John F. Dashiell, 
R. M. Elliott, William A. Hunt, Robert R. Sears, C. L. Shartle, E. C. Tolman. 
President H. E. Garrett and President-elect Carl Rogers automatically are 
members of the Board. 

The retiring Council of Directors requested the Secretary to keep open the 
Question of whether a meeting of the Council of Representatives should be 
Scheduled for Evanston in the period September 6-7-8, 1945 in case of late 
Changes in transportation regulations. When the ceiling in attendance was 
raised to 150, the Secretary organized a poll of the Council of Representatives 
Which was mailed witha covering letter and the agenda of the Directors meeting 
on August 20, 1945. Replies were complete on August 31, 1945 with 23 for, 

against, 2 not voting on the item, 1 deceased, and 4 inaccessible because they 
Were abroad, No action, therefore, was taken to call a meeting. 

In the same poll, the new Council made it permissive for various groups and 
Pone to meet if they had business to transact. A letter to this effect was sent 

'visional officers on August 31, 1945. 
$ ^ was explained that the meeting of the Board was, in effect, also a meeting 
M € Council of Representatives, since Council had delegated its powers in 

"gency legislation. All actions taken thus become final actions. 
the order to establish continuity in the financial affairs of the Association 

oard voted to elect Willard Valentine as Treasurer for a five year term. 
he Board voted to elect Donald Marquis as Recording Secretary for a 
year term. 


Vot ^. Board of Directors next took up the items on the prepared agenda and 
ted: 


three 


des all Associates and Members who have applications in process on the old forms 
util; be allowed to complete them and that the evidence therein contained should be 
ized for election to Associate and Fellow respectively under the new Constitution. 
Tee delegate to the Executive Secretary, the Recording Secretary, and the Retiring 
iate ary the problem of devising suitable new forms for the categories of Student Af- 
, "Associate, and Fellow. 

Phe the Executive Secretary be instructed to admit a class of Student qiias 
sho id On January 1 of each year. It was further voted that biographical entries 
"ld not be made in the main body of the A-Z directory in the yearbook for student 
ps and Division Affiliates. It was voted to postpone other decisions for recom- 

ations from the Committee on Student Affiliates. 


y The Board next considered the committee structure as described in the new 
“ws and voted: 


па То appoint John С. Darley as Chairman of the Committee on Committees and to 
D the Committee with staggered terms as follows: John E. Anderson, 1945—46, 
Ce Bryan, 1945-47, Claude Buxton, 1945-48, John G. Darley, 1945-49, and R. H. 


9 name Treasurer Willard Valentine as Chairman of the Finance Committee, with 


L 
P Carmichael, Samuel W. Fernberger, C. M. Louttit, and Dael Wolfle as added 
ers, 
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To пате Dael Wolfle as Chairman of the Convention Program Committee with the term 
1945-46 and with Douglas Fryer, 1945-47 and Carl Hovland, 1945—48 as added members. 
To name Calvin Stone as Chairman of the Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Ethics with the term 1945—46 and with additional members and terms as follows: Calvin 
Stone, 1945-46, Edwin Guthrie, 1945-47, Gordon Allport, 1945-48, Horace English, 
1945-49, and Edgar Doll, 1945-50. 3 
To appoint the following Election Committee as specified in the By-Laws: Edwin R, 
Guthrie, Gardner Murphy, A. T. Poffenberger, and Carl R. Rogers. It was subsequently 
reported that A. T. Poffenberger had been elected Chairman by the Committee for the 
succeeding year as specified in the By-Laws. R 
To appoint John Peatman as Chairman of the Committee on Student Affiliates with the 
term 1945-46 and with the following added members with terms as shown: Stuart Cook, 
1945-47, R. C. Tryon, 1945-48, Francis P. Robinson, 1945-49, and Beth Wellman, 
1945-50. 
The Board voted: A 
To name Robert R. Sears as Chairman of the Committee on Public Relations for the 


term 1945-46 with Alice I. Bryan for the term 1945-47 and with Sidney Pressey for the 
term 1945-48, 


To name the following nine persons to the Policy and Planning Board with terms et 
designated and with Edwin G. Boring as Acting Chairman: For the term 19 id 
Edwin G. Boring, Carlyle Jacobsen and Rensis Likert; for the term 1945-47: Don?! 
Marquis, Laurance F. Shaffer, and Lloyd N. Yepsen; for the term 1945-48: Marion ^" 
Bills, Ernest Hilgard, and Ruth Tolman. i 


The Board voted to continue for 1945 


itte? 
PASS : 46 the f. 1 r comm! 
of the Association with membership as sh ооч forme 


own: 

à і ; n 
Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimentation: Roger Loucks, Chait 
Frank Beach, and Howard F. Liddell; Committee on Audio-Vi е 


i sual Aids: Clarence * fark 
e re Lester F. Beck, Co-Chairman, Kenneth Baker, Wayne Dennis; PE. 
ay, and S. M. Corey; Committee on the Graduate and. Professional Training 0) ae uis 


gists: Sidney L. Pressey, Chairman, R M. Elli i i Mara 
i ssey, ; R. M. Elliott, Elaine Kinder, Donald №, оп 
Bruce V. Moore, A. T. Poffenberger, Robert Sears, and poe ечи Committee y 
Standards for Psychological Service Centers: Jerry W. Carter, Chairman, Katharine rd 
Banham, Wilma Donahue, Jean Macfarlane, Morton A. Seidenfeld and Lee | 
Un сше i peret in Psychology of Surplus War Materials: Arthur m 
tairman, Charles W. Bray, Paul M. Fitts, and Car! mi " 
" “в, roll L. Shartle; Committee 0 1yle 
Psychology: Laurance F. Shaffer, Chairman, Stuart W. Cook, William A. Hunt, €^ Jar 


acobsen, Donald M i А -pal 

L^ for Psychology: mid and Frederick C. Thorne; Committee on Internationa Jile* 
g ychology: Herbert S. Langfeld, Chairman Walter S. H Walter R- 

and Robert M. Yerkes. i toon ater 


и у 8 „tee OF 
In taking the foregoing actions it was further voted that the Committe’ id 

es should study the functions and personnel of the committees the 

should make recommendations concernin i i nne 

ТОЙ еен: 8 continuation and perso 
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The Board of Directors voted: 


To continue Jean Macfarlane and Willard C. Olson as the Representatives to the 
Council of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

To continue Steuart H. Britt as Representative to the American Documentation 
Institute. 
" To continue representation in the Inter-Society Color Council with the present delega- 
tion and with Forrest Lee Dimmick as Chairman. 

To continue affiliation with the National Council for Rehabilitation and to reappoint 
Lewis Long as Representative of the Association. 

To reappoint Theodora M. Abel as Representative to the Division of Personnel of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene for the term 1945-47. 

Го maintain associateship membership in the American Council on Education. 


The Board of Directors turned to the consideration of publication problems 
at 10:30 a.m. on Thursday, September 7. John F. Dashiell, Editor of the 
Psychological Monographs, and Willard Valentine, Business Manager of Publi- 
Cations, represented the Board of Editors of the APA. Bertha Luckey, Chair- 
man of the Board of Editors of the AAAP, Jerry Carter, Business Manager of 
Publications for the AAAP, and Herbert S. Conrad, Editor of the Applied 

Sychology Monographs oí the AAAP, were present by invitation. 

Mimeographed summaries of the reports of the Editors on the status of 
po as of June, 1945, were distributed for information. It was announced 
nee Samuel Ww. Fernberger had been elected Chairman of the Board of Editors 

heir meeting in Philadelphia on February 17, 1945. 

T A proposal to turn over the Archives of Psychology to the Association had 
€n under consideration for some time. The Board of Directors voted that 
A е Association accept the kind offer of Professor Woodworth of the Archives 
Psychology and turn over to the Committee on Publications problems of the 
i of the publication including editor, relations to the Association's jour- 
5, and other policies. 
Ww he Committee on Official Journal had presented a comprehensive report 
Kon dE a new publication to be called The American Psychologist. The crea- 
of t of such an Official Journal in the immediate future was now possible because 
Paar easing of paper restrictions. The Board of Directors voted to approve the 
ns rt of the Committee on the Official Journal and to instruct the new Execu- 
€ Secretary to start such a journal beginning with an issue in January, 1946. 
Sho e Board voted that for 1946 Fellows, Associates, and Student Affiliates, 
о uld receive the Abstracts, the proposed American Psychologist, or other 
acral journal, and the Yearbook. It was voted that all classes, including 
SER Affiliate, should have the privilege ‘of subscribing to the Association’s 
Ublications at the club rate. 

Tec Ne expansion of the publishing enterprises of the Association calls for a 

Onsideration of the subject matter field covered by journals now published 
by prospective journals. The Board of Directors voted to refer matters 


Co: А Я & Д A 
‘cerning subject matter fields of journals and prospective journals and their 


isposit; : E 
. “Position to the Committee on Publications. 


pron recommendation of the Board of Governors of the AAAP, the Board 
of irectors accepted the following recommendations of the Board of Editors 
the AAAP: 


us That the present Journal of Consulting Psychology be continued, minus the official 
e. 


-organ functions, for the volume year 1946; 
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2. That the APA take under consideration the matter of continuing the Journal of 
Consulting Psychology after the volume year 1946 in whatever form may best meet the 
needs fora publishing medium in the Practice of psychology as distinguished from psycho- 
logical research in clinical, educational, and industrial fields; and 


3. That the present Editor and Business Manager be reappointed for the 1946 volume 
year, 


Carl Rogers, President of AAAP, announced that the Board of Governors 
had appropriated funds from the balance remaining in the treasury sufficient 
to cover the cost of continuing the Journal of Consulting Psychology and mailing 
it to the present member subscription list for the volume year 1946. í 

Upon recommendation of the Board of Editors and Board of Governors 0 
the AAAP, Herbert F. Conrad was elected as Editor of the Applied Psychology 
ера for 1946. This election continues his work begun under the 


The Board voted to approve the continuation of the contract with Stanford 
University Press for the Applied Psychology Monographs for an additional yea 


and to refer questions of future policy to the Committee on Publications. 
The Board voted 


ntine 
[ the 


Я : r 
i arge weight to the im location nea! 
agencies of government already establish Tibet et 


twi 
ing 
1 id 


; р. 
Пу adequate basis in Weil location 


man 0 
ecu” 


the Committee on Central Office, with Donald Marquis, Walter Miles, and the new P? 


tive Secretary as members, 


db». 


t 
И 


bi tee 
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It was further voted that а Committee be appointed by the President to 
Negotiate with the AAAS looking forward to the provision of a permanent home 
for the central office in Washington. President Garrett subsequently appointed 
Leonard Carmichael as Chairman, and John G. Jenkins and Walter Miles as 
members. 

There was extended discussion of possible candidates for the new post of 
“xecutive Secretary. The Board had before it the report of the Committee on 

Ppointive Officers of the retiring Council of Directors and also proceeded to 

à study of additional suggestions made by each member of the Board. A tenta- 

Чуе list of possibilities was compiled and the Board voted to authorize Presi- 

dent Garrett, Treasurer Valentine, and Recording Secretary Marquis to nego- 

tate for an Executive Secretary to begin work as early as possible with such 
transitional arrangements as might be imposed by previous agreements. 
There was discussion of transitional planning for the present offices of the 

Ssociation in relationship to the new offices. It was voted that the stipend for 

the office of the former Secretary as established at the September 1944, Annual 

Meeting should be continued through the calendar year 1945 and that the 

retiring Secretary should complete the work of the September 1945, meeting 

and maintain such activities as may be essential until a complete transfer of 
Uties is accomplished. 

Ex ince a number of uncertainties still surrounded the appointment of an 
т есиНуе Secretary the Board voted to allocate the sum of $800.00 as a con- 
"gency fund to be drawn upon by the Business Manager and retiring Secre- 
ary as needed for the payment of extra expenses of the offices for the balance 

the current year. 

suit ше Board voted that the Officers of the Association be authorized to make 

Е able arrangements for the establishment and continuity of the work of the 
*ntral office pending appointment of the Executive Secretary. 

th It was voted that the Executive Secretary be empowered to employ within 

* budget such staff as might be necessary for the conduct of the Central 
ce, 

Pe There was a discussion of the termination of the Office of Psychological 

Tsonnel in Washington, D. С. The office was operated under the auspices of 
ational Research Council with the financial assistance of the APA and 
of th and is to terminate on December 31, 1945. Some time after the creation 
nu © OPP an Office of Scientific Personnel was organized embracing a large 

mber of scientific fields. The OSP will continue with headquarters at the 
wip onal Research Council. Donald Marquis reported on possible relationships 

A gm the OSP. It was voted that, if satisfactory arrangements can be made, the 
ў Ociation should participate in and contribute to the Office of Scientific 
"sonnel beginning January 1, 1946. 

igre Board voted stipends to the office of Treasurer and to the office of Re- 

of 1 Ing Secretary at the rate of $400.00 each per year for the remaining months 

245 and for 1946. 

* Board voted to purchase the name and good will of the American As- 

9n for Applied Psychology for $1.00 and other valuable considerations. 

for A e By-Laws provide for an annual subscription of $15.00 for Fellow, $10.00 
addiy ciate, $5.00 for Student Affiliate, and $2.00 for Division Affiliate. In 


Socia ty 


afili ion the By-Laws provide for a charge of $1.00 for all additional divisional 
la 
t 


m pou beyond one. It was decided that it might be necessary to construct 
ill so that additional charges for divisional affiliation would enter into the 
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total and that it might be necessary for an interim period to permit persons to 
elect to belong to the new divisions even though they did not eventually qualify. 
It was agreed that $1.00 per member should be set aside in the new budget for 
the work of the divisions. 

According to the report of the Treasurer, 1944 was a record year in the al- 
location of funds to surplus and 1945 promises to be likewise. The condition 
of current operations and the surplus insures a stable organization from à 
financial point of view. The preliminary budget presented by Willard Valentine 
indicated that the Association could undergo the contemplated expansion with 
an adequate margin for contingencies. The Board voted to approve the tenta- 
tive consolidated budget for the Association for 1946. (See Reports). In taking 
this action it was suggested that the budget be reviewed at a subsequent meet- 
ing. 

The Committee on the Constitution had made substantial progress 11 
formulating tentative changes in By-Laws to be submitted to the Association 
on problems of state representation on the Council. The Committee had met!" 
Washington on April 22, 1945 with representatives of the Board of Affiliates 
of the AAAP. After some discussion in the Board of Directors the continuatio? 
of the work was referred to the new Policy and Planning Board. In the mean- 
time, to assure continuity of study, it was voted that the Interim Committee 9 
Affiliated Societies be invited to elect three representatives to attend the пех 
meeting of the Policy and Planning Board for a discussion of the problem ° 
representation of state societies and to elect a representative to attend the "& 
meeting of the Board of Directors and the Council of Representatives: It was 
further voted that the Executive Secretary, or in the interim prior to his ар" 
pointment, the Office of Psychological Personnel, be instructed to assist Er 


State societies in the inte i Г 8 піп 
Dean gration and dissemination i ion concer 
their activities, tion of information 


UR . fg i of 
tives, in deciding against calling a meeting ie 
new Committee on Publicatio™® d 


à meeting should include a confere™” 
res to consider By-Laws for Division? 
9n organizational matters. il 
€ next meeting of Board and Count 5. 
next Annual Convention of member the 
€ Secretary was instructed to 5€ 
ce Research Council: 
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The American Psychological Association requests the Social Science Research Council 
to take whatever action is feasible to insure the inclusion of the social sciences in the 


оа 1 ed 
National Research Foundation or any other national agency set up for scientific research 
with federal support. 


It was further voted that the same message should be sent to officials of the 
AS. 


R. M. Elliott, Robert Sears, and Carl Rogers were instructed to send a tele- 
8ram to President Truman commending him on his recent statement including 
the Social sciences in research to be supported by government and urging him to 
Msure the inclusion of the social sciences in any agency set up for scientific 
research with federal support. The following message was sent on September 8. 


President Harry S. Truman 
he White House 
Vashington, D, C. 

The American Psychological Association, meeting in Evanston, Illinois, strongly com- 
Mends the section of your recent message to Congress which proposes a single federal 
Agency for cooperative scientific research. The events of the war years and especially 
9 Tecent weeks have demonstrated to thinking men the need for the inclusion of the social 
Sciences as an integral part of this vast project. Our need for an understanding of man 
to ways was never so great. The first and primary defenses against the destructive- 

atomic energy will always lie in the cooperative institutions of mankind. 


For the Association 
Doxarp G. MARQUIS, 
Recording Secretary 


Upon recommendation of the Committee on Clinical Psychology, the Board 
Opted the following resolution: 


i 1 he American Psychological Association, at its regular annual meeting September 8 

Sab н Illinois, voted approval of the purposes and general provisions of a bill to 

ES sha National Neuropsychiatric Institute (H. R. 2550, S 1160). The problems of 

Psychiatric disorders are of vital concern to the national welfare, and their magni- 

atid demands a coordinated attack by all of the sciences and professions devoted to the 
Y and treatment of such disorders. 


The Board unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


они; that the Board of Governors of the AAAP, the retiring Council and new 
ftia tiv Directors of the APA express to Dr. R. M. Yerkes their appreciation of his 
opportu, vision, and persistent constructive endeavor in bringing about at this highly 
i ne time the merger of the various psychological organizations previously existing 


Nto 
a new structure of new and great potentialities for the development of the future of 
Clence, 


de Board voted its thanks to the retiring Secretary and instructed him to 
feilin tero of appreciation to officials of the National Research Council for the 
зопка Provided for the Office of Psychological Personnel, and to repre- 
Ives of Northwestern University for the work of the annual meeting. 


$ер Meeting of the Board of Directors adjourned at 4:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
Ptember 8, 1945, 
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4 REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE APA PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological A зоо: a 

In October, 1944, the Committee began making plans on the assumption ie 
would be a full-scale meeting in September, 1945. It was obvious that at к mal 
and probably for several of the succeeding meetings we would be deluged wi bee: 
which had been dammed up during the moratorium on meetings, It was appare 


r- 
interested parties a list of criteria to be used in evaluating a paper. After W 
respondence the Committee tentatively agreed on seven variables, develope A ve 
simple point rating scheme for each variable, and weights for each variable. E vA a 
posed to have copies of abstracts submitted to members early enough so that t ей а 
read them all, make their ratings, and have the results assembled prior to the 4 


t. 
Я P x Foe 'ospec 
The Committee's files are now frozen until such time as a regular meeting is in pr 

The Chairman of the Committee feels that he has fulfilled the obligations 


eeting 
but the program finally was abandoned, In 1944 the program for the Cleveland mee 


B = ws s A resent 
Was arranged. This consisted of invited papers but involved a lot of work, In the P 
year the Committee has don 


gests that he does not deserve a Fourth term. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLARD C. OLSON 
DAEL WoLFLE "^ 
Hanorp E. Burrr, Chairm 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Members of the A merican Psychological Association: 


ъ f 

"5 Year. Through the courtesy of the Bureau ГА 

е American Medical Association, the Committee Я 
tion has been kept informed of the introduction 


«ot the 
he country, which was calculated to be against 
ith animals, 


Legal 
n Pre 
f new 
іп” 


S were quoted. The respon e ca 
ing and many wrote the opi the 
es of letters sent to legislators sn feate 
l of these bills were successfully de AU 


ч К е 
In view of the reorganization of th 


^ 
а 
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question has been raised about the desirability of continuing the Committee on Precau- 
tions in Animal Experimentation. The committee does not quite see how the reorganiza- 
tion of the APA would in any way affect research with animals by members of the APA, 
We surely do not wish to run the risk of having some of our animal laboratories closed 
by taking no action at all when legislative threats against this type of research arise. In 
the opinion of the present committee, there can be no question of the need for some sort 
of a center or office to defend the scientific interests of psychologists working with 
animals, against interference on the part of well-meaning but misguided sentimentalists. 
The only possible change which might be suggested, would be to make the committee 
à committee of one of the divisions of the APA instead of a committee of the APA asa 
Whole, It might, for example, be made a committee of the Division of Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology. The disadvantage of this latter procedure, however, would 
be that persons belonging to other divisions, such as the Division of General Psychology, 
the Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psychology, the Division of Abnormal Psychol- 
ову and Psychotherapy—all of which will undoubtedly include members who do research 
With animals—would not be fairly represented. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Косек B. Loucks 

W. J. Вкосрех 

W. N. KELLOGG, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


the И he problems which should have been attacked and solved completely, or in part, by 
ti ia ip | Aids Committee (AVA) are many and important. In relation to these 
З efforts and the accomplishments of the Committee have been inadequate, therefore, 
auch work remains to be done. 
iv The AVA has continued to represent the interests of the APA in relation to the forma- 
* organization now known as Science Films. This organization covering the broad 
elds of biological sciences is still being formed. The APA is represented among the five 
Charter Science associations. The AVA Committee has been able to make contributions 
to the planning operations of Science Films. This work has promise of being very impor- 
tant and should be continued. 
a is possible that many of the problems of selection, production and distribution of 
d S related to the general fields of psychology may best be solved by cooperative efforts 
annelled through Science Films. 
à Wo members of the AVA Committee have con tinued efforts to review audio-visual 
thé (v by the military forces. During the next year it will be extremely important for 
th PA to have its interests effectively represented in Washington in order to insure 
at those audio-visual aids previously used in military services be made available on a 
ted basis to psychologists. To this end official action should be taken by the APA 
ncil, 
of m AVA Committee has not fulfilled its responsibility in connection with the job 
ipi Bing in touch with plans and developments for producing 16 mm science training 
ER | Vague information indicates that a number of commercial companies have been or 
uni cung formed for this purpose. Few developments have taken place in colleges and 
in St ities, The opportunity has been and still is present to interest various foundations 
ome phases of production problems. 
Juring the year a study was made of 16 mm films suitable for instructional purposes 
Ч in use in psychology instruction. The Committee has prepared a list of these films. 
So, a list of films produced by psychologists has been compiled. Furthermore, the AVA 
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; ilities of 
Committee has fairly reliable and complete information about production d 
individuals and institutions. In addition, about forty letters ше rie Mere ts 
gesting subject matter content for new films. It is clear that the APA shoulda 
port efforts to produce generally useful instructional films. ы е NS Lor 
There is still a lack of coordination of film production and distribution. A dm 
there exists some duplication of efforts. Furthermore, available audio-visual e mcs of 
‘fully utilized. These problems should be made the responsibility of the Сш КОШЫ 
the Association. Perhaps the Central Office could at least serve as a clearing fully 
information about audio-visual aids. Most certainly this possibility should be we 
considered by those who plan the structure and write the directives for the 
Office. н 3 
In conclusion, it would seem that the work of the AVA Committee is important 
related to the general problem of improving psychological instructional procedü Ше 
suggested, therefore, that the functions of the AVA Committee be coordinated wi 
sections of the Association concerned with instruction. 


Recommendations 


1. That the Council appoint a representative to Science Films. | $ 

2. That the Council appoint a representative who is or will be in Washington to king 
on the problem of securing those audio-visual aids from military services and mà 
them available for teaching purposes to members of the Association. keep 

3. That the Council designate an individual whose responsibility it will be (0 ' 
fully informed about the production situation of all audio-visual aids, tion, 
“4. That the Council provide Personnel and facilities for coordinating the produc 
distribution and use of audio-visual aids, 


: Е AT " ; e been 
5. That the Council provide for the continuation of the functions which hav 
carried on by the AV; 


A Committee in the newly organized Associ: 


ork 


ation. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Lester F. Beck 
\ Mark A, May 

WILLARD L. VALENTINE — 

CLARENCE R, Сакрехтек, Chair 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 
To the Council of Directors and "o 

" 02. 
sociation as of December 31, 1944, amounted to sem and 

which was invested in ten savi j in U. S, Savings Bonds, and Chesapea com 
ing and improvement Mortgage Bonds. The total i? 
was $1,489.23. 


' desi£ 
ed in the amounts shown above which have bee? f 


tio 

a sum set aside for post-war recone o 
psychology, now amounts to $3,229.84; the other, representing a surplus in the an ОЛЫ 
of the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology to be used only for this journal, a? with 


al investment. of $75,088.41, compare 
$61,638.89 at the close of 1943. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER E 
WirLARD L. VALENTINE, Chai” 


ian 


A 


"al 79 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CONSTITUTION 
To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

This Committee originated as a joint committee of the AAAP and the APA with the 
new member, Dr. Yepsen, jointly appointed by Dr. Rogers as president of the AAAP 
and Dr. Guthrie as president of the APA. 

After preliminary correspondence the Committee met in Washington on April 22, 
1945 and there prepared some tentative proposals for revision of the amended By-Laws. 

While some dissatisfaction with the present divisional structure was evidenced, the 
Committee felt that it would be better to make readjustment after the experience of the 
ей of 1945 than to attempt to propose another set of divisions without that experi- 

ce. 
rails of the importance of the state as the political unit for certification, the Com- 
€ prepared a revision of Article 5 substituting state representation for regional repre- 
(tme Copies of this proposal were circulated toa number of local societies for com- 
on С ки criticisms. It became evident that while the principle of state representation 

s favored there were matters of detail not sufficiently worked out in the Committee's 
xg The Committee members by mail vote agreed to postpone action and not to 

ubmit the tentative amendment to mail vote at this time. 
i Further work on these problems should probably be assigned to the new Policy and 
ны created by Article 12 of the amended By-Laws. The Chairman has a 
is erable body of correspondence bearing on the problems which can be placed at the 

Posal of whatever group is instructed to carry on. Respectfully submitted, 

Joun E. ANDERSON 
ALICE I. BRYAN 

C. M. LOUTTIT 

SIDNEY L. PRESSEY 
WILLARD L. VALENTINE 
Ілоүр N. YEPSEN 

E. В. HILGARD, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


To the Council of Directors and the Members of the A merican Psychological Association: 
Pe a changes in Association structure and the rapidly growing professional 
СЪБ ilities assumed by psychologists in many fields are creating new public relations 
Distant These are most apparent, to practicing psychologists, in the realm of inter- 
to Seah D relations; expanding knowledge breeds a desire to apply the knowledge, and 
social um higher status in the hierarchy of professions. But becoming expert also entails 
the ^ nn and in the opinion of your committee the Association should accept 
Welfare. gation of informing the public on psychological matters pertaining to the general 
Брзи needs are apparent at the present time. One of the most serious, if also least 
say th e, relates to lay understandings of psychological matters. It is not far wrong to 
at modern lay psychology is the technical psychology of the Eighteenth Century. 
an i кк and dualism of Locke and Descartes pervade contemporary thinking, 
га [шш is conceived as a voluntaristic aspect of consciousness. The same cul- 
uu he in respect to other sciences; lay physics resembles Newton's, not Ein- 
Dosis fo (des in no other science does this intellectual anachronism carry such an ill prog- 
Wines human welfare. In course of time, modern deterministic and behavioral concepts 


the 2t into lay psychology, but some consideration should be given to speeding 
ess, 
~ 
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г а 

Happily there are many channels by which this can be done 8 the vi aei Re 
more tangible problem of public education is being attacked. The en ird phe 
aptitude tests, opinion polls, psychophysical methods, ang USE па неар 
await detailed understanding, by the consumer, of a systematic theory 9 ано рго- 
"are many areas in which society could benefit from the application of рї | M 
cedures. Labor relations, management organization, and consumer nee s in ES 
been the subject of effective approaches by psychologists, and the ingenuity 
fession will undoubtedly lead to many as yet untouched fields after the wars m. 

Much wider use could profitably be made of clinical services and information $ RES 
ing child development. Although both these fields have been exploited for -— ers 
public understanding of their potentialities is still inadequate. This is equally tr 
applications of psychology in the school. 


. ә РАР ition with - 
In all phases of application the professional psychologist comes in competitio 


ing are 
quacks and incompetents. Such extreme absurdities as astrology and fortunes ШЕ а 
of little importance, but more subtle pseudo-scientific practitioners represen : терш 
hazard to social welfare. Perhaps even more serious is psychological practice HY ee 
able, but psychologically untrained, members of other professions. Lawyers, phy advice 
social workers, engineers, ministers are frequently forced into the position of giving М seless 
on matters for which they have but lay competence. Criticism of this situation is : ZA 
until there are enough competent psychologists to whom problems may be ew ud 
until these other professions, as well as the general public, have been adequately into 
of the special competences possessed by psychologists. jation 
It is to this educational Process that your committee recommends the pudo 
should turn its attention, Various mett + qd out 
a thoughtful committee would be required, and for others the duties could be carrie us 
by the executive Secretary and his assistants. In general, matters that concern yo 
formation or the preparation of extensive materials should originate with mts 
mittee, while the execution of approved projects might be placed in the Secretary's h 


he 
s ing tot 
Among the methods of public education that your committee wishes to bring 
attention of its successor are the following: 


" » servi 
hods may be considered. For some, the ser 


jeve: 
earch 
tively’ 


1. Preparation of popular magazine articl 
ments of scientific psycholo 


phases. Chemistry, biolo; 


ses On new research findings, 
4, Inauguration of an official Popular т, 


magazines published at present, 
5. The publication of authoritatiy 
These would be directed at intellige 


«tific 
„scient! 

agazine to compete with the pseudo-s¢ i 

€ booklets on the fields of application of psy’ 
Е nt users of psychological services, whethe v 

employers of psychologists or members of other Professions whose duties over!’ 3815 

psychology. The aim would be to Present adequate information about psych? 

skills. 


uca 
6. Assistance to radio networks and 
tional series relating to psychology, 

7. Assistance to public libraries in pre 
in various fields for use of their readers, 


; -a peyond 
Most of these channels for public education require talent and skill quite beyo” 


н ч Hon of € 
independent stations in preparation 


ture 
P E " iter? 
Paring bibliographies of psychological li 1 
hos 
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of most professional psychologists. ‘Two alternatives offer themselves: the assistance of 
professional science writers could be secured, or talented students of journalism could 
be trained in psychology and vice versa. Psychologists are not, in the main, particularly 
competent as popularizers and adult educators. More attention might well be given, by 
at least a few graduate departments, to training in journalistic and radio techniques along 
with regular professional training. 

Consideration might be given, further, to providing incentive for such activities. An 
annual award for the best popular book or article might be made. Much of the work en- 
visioned in these suggestions must necessarily be the product of individual initiative, 
and the Association might well look on the popularization of information about psy- 
chology as simply one additional field in which encouragement and assistance could be 
given by the official body of psychologists to its individual members who seek to be pro- 
ductive in this field. 

А Not all of the suggestions should be left to individual initiative, however. Informa- 
tional booklets ought to be prepared under the guidance of an Association committee, 
and the general problem of presenting the organized profession's position and policies 
could not with any propriety be handled without group action. 

In addition to the more general problems of public education, there are various 
Matters that concern the professional activities of Association members. With increasing 
Scope of action, there will undoubtedly be more legislation that affects psychologists. 
Some of this may prove restrictive if it is instigated without consultation between 
legislators, or their backers, and psychologists. The new position of executive secretary 
Might well be intrusted with a watching brief on such matters. 

New directions for the expansion of the profession have been suggested by many 
People. Psychological training should be incorporated in schools of engineering, medi- 
Sine and nursing; animal psychology could profitably be taught in agricultural colleges; 
child development is widely considered a serious need at the secondary school level. 
Much of the spade work needs to be done in finding the most useful kinds of teaching for 
these non-psychological students. A committee should undertake the preparation of 
Portfolios of information about the procedures used in different institutions, and should 
make these ayailable both to psychologists who are creating new educational channels 
for themselves and to administrative officers of the neighboring fields that might make 
Use of psychological training. 

Finally, there is the problem of press coverage of Association events. The Publicity 
and Public Relations Committee has taken care of this duty in the past with varying 
LM of success. This has often required the assistance of the public relations officer 
thee gee of Journalism at the host institution. Your committee recommends 
ane ^ is task be allocated to the executive secretary of the Association hereafter and 
office € be authorized to prepare and distribute press releases concerning elections of 
for ar research reports, and other business of the Association that may have interest 

€ general public. . 
4 It is further recommended that a Committee on Publicity and Public Relations be 

Ppointed by Council with instructions to evaluate the kinds of problems described in 

15 report, and others that may be equally relevant to the Association's social and pro- 
ла! responsibilities, and to prepare plans, in consultation with the executive secre- 
Ty, for the activation of an association policy in respect to Public Relations. . 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALICE I. BRYAN 
SIDNEY L. PRESSEY : 
Rosert R. Sears, Chairman 
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5 IAL TRAINING 
COMMITTEE ON THE GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINID 
; OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American унаа А к A 
The Committee met in Cleveland, September, 1944, and decided to ED of 

program of survey and research to lay a sound foundation of fact for its Ган! тока 

recommendations for improvement and standardization of graduate training Pe proi 

It undertook to sponsor in collaboration with other committees the following th 

ects during the year, r 
a. With the Office of Psychological Personnel to analyze the results of the au | А: 

psychologists іп 1944 to determine the functions actually performed by employed P5? 


Е : : : ional back- 
chologists in relation to their type of employment and their general education 
ground. 


b. Wi 
of the National Research Council 


C. A survey of existing 
The questionnaire for thi 


sultation to: 


1. Formulate a statement of optimal trainin 
the Doctor's degree in Psychology, 
sional specialties, 

2. To prepare a 
the opportunities fo 
tions and training f. 


' ve and 
€ program for the Master's Черге 


es- 
Н 2 ^r E al prof 
, including specialized training for the several P 


on 

booklet for the guidance of undergraduate and graduate studens 
T careers in psychology, including statements of desirable qua 
Ог such careers, 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. ELLIOTT JANNEY 

DoNaLp ManQvIS дй 

Bruce V. Moore f 

Ѕірхеү L. Pressey Ё 

КовЕкт R. SEARS Ё | 

C. L. SHARTLE 

WILLARD VALENTINE 


irman. 
Epwin R. Gurarie, Chat 


To the Board of Edito 


ologi" 
Association: 


Room of the University of Pennsyl 
Bertha M. Luckey, Paul S. Lazarsfeld, 
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the proposed official journal and, second, a consideration of whether or not existing jour- 
nals could be modified to meet this description. 
The Committee passed the following votes: 


1. That the official journal function as a professional journal for psychologists and 
as an organ for promoting the APA. 
2. That the journal appear monthly and be distributed to all Members in accordance 


with the By-Laws. 

3. That the journal include the following material and papers: 

a. Proceedings of the APA including the reports of committees (when so ordered), 
reports of officers of the Association, and other papers of an official character. 

b. Proceedings of any division, affiliated or regional, society with, if desired, abstracts 
of not more than 200 words each. The editor, with the approval of his board of 
cooperating editors may set regulations and space limitations for such proceedings. 
If a division wishes to publish its proceedings in a divisional or any other journal, 
it may publish a brief summary in the official journal. 

C. Pre-meeting programs of the APA, the programs of the annual meetings of each 
division, regional and affiliated society, with abstracts, if desired, of not more 
than 200 words. It was suggested that a running calendar of announcements of all 
types of psychological meetings, and of the meetings of related societies in other 
fields appear regularly. 

1. That, in general, the journal include articles and materials solicited by the editor, 
2a that it contain both scientific content and professional material, with minimal over- 
@pping of present psychological journals. It was the sense of the committee that the 
Contents of the journal should be planned to cover the several fields of interest and areas 


1 of application of psychology, and that the editor should represent such fields and areas 


Y appropriate headings and departments. 
The following suggestions on content were made by the committee which recognized 
that the editor should have much freedom in developing the policies of the journal and 
m working out its layout and style. 


A. Scientific Content 
1. Presidential address (Lazarsfeld recorded as not favoring but preferring pub- 
lication in Bulletin.) 
2. Selected addresses of divisional chairmen 
3. Editorial comment 
4. Discussions of events bearing on psychology 
5. Articles on trends in psychology 
- Professional Content 
1. Relations with other professions, societies and sciences 
2. Job descriptions of psychological positions А 
3. Articles оп a professional level telling what psychology has done and is doing. 
4. Areas of possible application of psychology 
5. Psychology and the Public Service. (A continuation for public life of what has 
been done in the "Psychology and War” section of the Psychological Bulletin. 
6. Suggestions for cooperative projects 
7. Teaching aids and materials 
8. Opportunities for fellowships and interneships 


C. News and Notes 


ре Мисһ expanded over departments in present journals to cover more activities, 
Tsons, and larger areas, and to include activities and material of an international char- 


more 
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sans of securing 
acter. Regional and divisional correspondents were suggested as a means 
information. 


D. Material from Central Office | Жы. 
A department such as the "Secretary's Desk" to contain running account $ 
i Association. 
affairs of the Association, and the accomplishments and goals of the Associati 
E. Obituary Section 


To contain brief factual obituaries of psychologists recently deceased. 
F. Book Reviews 


-— n А 5 е Шап 
Pre-publication initialed ог signed announcements with annotations of not mor 


"- ndi areas О! 
100 words for each book. These not to be abstracts or criticisms but to indicate pee res 
usefulness and the audience for which the book is intended. (Critical and evalua 
views are reserved for other psychological publications.) 


G. Communications 


a array a ; mments 
To include letters to the editor, within space limitations set by the editor, con to the 
on the lay use of psychology, answers to questions of general interest coming in 
Association, and other relevant material. 
H. Film Review Section 


Articles at regular intervals summ, 
interest to include not only those prod 


interest to psychologists produced und 
the abstracts of films now 


T" ; : sychological 
‘arizing and interpreting films of psy er 
uced in university departments, but also fi licate 
er commercial or other auspices, (Not to dup! 
appearing in Psychological Abstracts.) . 
T. Section for Student Members of the Profession 

To cover vocational o; 
tions are doing, and mat 
accomplishments, 


4 aniza~ | 
Pportunities, accounts of what students and student VPE its 
erial accentuating the positive aspects of the profession 


А men 
6. That the Business Manager take Steps to prepare for the publication of the jou" 
in January, 1946, 


. " И f long 
Bulletin resume its traditional function as a journal 0 


a 
H H H east 

> i It continue to be distributed to all members for rp the 
two-year period, drawing on capital, if necessa. ^ in order not to break files, and th jod 
question of the continuation of such distributio; 


-oria 
Ў ditor! 
entr time managing editor to handle the e sistant 
details of the official journal to function in s As 
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11. That the name of the journal be the American Psychologist with a subtitle The 
Professional Journal of the American Psychological Association. 
The meeting adjourned at 4:00 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ALICE I. BRYAN 
BERTHA M. LUCKEY 
PAuL S. LAZARSFELD 
Dowarp С. MARQUIS 
Јонх E. AxDERSON, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICE CENTERS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

The Committee has been rather inactive during the past year. The present report is 
therefore rendered primarily to indicate continued interest in the problems which come 
Within its sphere. The major reason for inactivity is that, as indicated in our last year's 
report, the first and most important step for the Committee, viz., a survey of existing clinic 
facilities, did not seem an advisable undertaking during the rather unstable conditions 
of war, Plans are, however, under way for the preparation of a detailed questionnaire to 
be sent to the various clinics, covering the pertinent aspects of clinic activity. It is in- 
tended that this questionnaire shall be ready for distribution as soon as conditions in the” 
field become sufficiently stabilized. 

1 he data from the survey conducted by the Committee which preceded us has been 
— with us during the year and are available for use. In line with the Committee's 
Co mmendations of last year further contact has been established with the National 

mmittee for Mental Hygiene's Clinic Division. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. CARTER 
N. FENTON 
D. B. LINDSLEY 
C. M. LOUTTIT 
M. SKODAK 
R. M. YERKES 
D. Suakow, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION IN PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SURPLUS WAR MATERIALS 


Ti А „5 
9 the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


bi, rhe Committee on Utilization in Psychology of Surplus War Materials has held no 
res Sical meetings during the current year. All activities were carried on by means of cor- 
an Pondence between the chairman of the committee, the members of the committee 
Certain selected psychologists and governmental agencies. 

Sonn пош the efforts of Dr. Donald С. Marquis and the Office of Psychological Per- 
Chive an arrangement was made with the Surplus War Property Administration to re- 
Valu Copies of the Surplus Reporter covering materials which might be of interest and 
(à * to psychologists. Inspection of a number of such listings of surplus war materials 
the revealed no materials which seem to be of particular interest to psychologists. It is 
eee of opinion of those who have given some thought to this question that 
until will be very littleof interest to psychologists among the surplus property disposals 
! the war with Japan is much further along or concluded. Appreciable delays are 
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still to be experienced in the procurement of new electrical and electronic mm 
of the types commonly employed in psychological apparatus even with high i vs 
ment priorities. With respect to the release of complete psychological apparan de 
type employed in the Aviation Psychology Program of the Army Air Forces, suc ép 
is not authorized and a method of release at some future date has not been ове Же: 
At the present time, the Surplus War Property Administration releases surp dial 
erty only to manufacturers or dealers after sealed bids have been opened. An indi oan 
cannot make use of the surplus property sales. Whether a university can gne id 
the Surplus War Property Administration is now known. Interested psychologists 5 ie 
contact the purchasing agents in their universities to determine the medium for purch 
of relevant equipment when such becomes available. е 
In view of the possible value of the committee it is recommended that the Comm! 8. 
оп Utilization in Psychology of Surplus War Materials be continued, With the clost E 
of projects and laboratories of military psychology it is probable that more equipe a 
specific interest to psychologists will be released and that a more liberal policy regarc? 


a «жыгы дете such 
the purchase of such equipment by individuals or institutions m 


ay be applied to 
specialized research equipment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. Bray 
PauL M. Fitts 
CARROLL SHARTLE 
Donan С. MARQUIS к. 
-ARTHUR W. Мктох, Chairma 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DIVISION ORGANIZATION 
To the Council of Directors and 


Members of the American Psychological Association: 
This committee was instru 


1944, 
cted by vote at the annual meeting in September, ose! 
t n n and secretary for each of the charter divisions prop tion 
in Article 7 of the amended By-Laws. These appointments were made after nomina, 


in 
p members of the Committee, The list of officers арреа'% 
the Psychological Bulletin for May, 1945, pp. 294-296, 


Б Š É А jna- 
isted in Preparing the ballots for membership ПО Г 


a ч inees 
ide ne, 1945 contained representative panels of nomine 
the proposed divisions. ld 
ә , u 
Because the Committee has taken care of the task for which it was created it sho 
now be dismissed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Horace B. ENGLISH 
Atvin C. EunicH 
Davip SHaKow 
RonERT M. YERKES 


іта" 
Ernest R. HircAnp, Chair 


T 


ho 
ony 
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It is the purpose of the Associations’ committee to cooperate with the committee of 
psychiatrists in the clarification of professional relations. First, a statement reflecting 
the views of clinical psychology is being prepared as a basis for discussion. Preliminary 
Steps have shown that the major issue is inseparable from two others, the area and func- 
tions of clinical psychology, and the qualifications of a clinical psychologist. A later step 
will be a meeting with the psychiatric representatives, from which an agreement may 
апе; Even if complete accord is not reached, some progress may be expected from an 
objective and amicable discussion. 

The committee has been unable to hold a physical meeting, but has corresponded ex- 
tensively, The amount of correspondence is indicated by 86 communications sent or re- 
ceived by the chairman in less than six months. 

Considerable progress has been made toward the preparation of the committee's 
Statement. Each member first wrote an independent draft, which was circulated for the 
criticisms of the committee. A combined statement was then attempted by the chair- 
man, and submitted to the committee for additional comments. The committee showed 
à high degree of agreement on the fundamental issues. A further revision of the state- 
oa" has been sent to a panel of thirty representative leaders in applied psychology, 
opes whom valuable suggestions are being received. From the work so far accomplished, 

cems likely that a concept of clinical psychology can be formulated upon which most 
|н сап agree. The committee feels that the statement should not be published 

e present time, prior to discussion with the psychiatrists. 
5 d paesi has carried on certain other items of business. Statements in support 
Leite before Congress, H.R. 2550, an act to establish a National Neuropsychiatric 
AER e, have been prepared by members of the committee. An inquiry concerning the 
er of psychologists required in mental hospitals has been referred to the committee. 
ie Committee regards this report as one of progress rather than of finished accom- 
E Pere It recommends that the committee be continued, and that funds be appropri- 
thos о defray the traveling expenses of representatives of the committee to meet with 
е of the American Psychiatric Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WiLLIAM А. Hunt 
Donacp С. MARQUIS 
MARIE P. SKODAK 
FREDERICK C. THORNE 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL PLANNING 
FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 
ЖО. Chairman attended the meeting in Washington of the Conference on Interna- 
А Relations on December 17, 1944. Valuable information was gained for the Com- 
a in regard to the exchange of books and periodicals, the encouragement of the 
E. ange of teachers and students and the equipment of foreign laboratories after the 
Ls he Chairman has written to English psychologists in regard to the next international 
ati Interest was expressed in having a congress as soon as feasible, but it was 
e usly felt that it would be several years after the war before one could be arranged. 
ters have also been written to French and Italian psychologists. 
e Chairman has heard from Professors Janet and Piéron, who are both again in 
iéron Janet, at the age of 86, is writing a two-volume book on Les Formes de la Croyance. 
is working in his laboratory. 
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Dr. Jerome Bruner is at the OWI in Paris. When he was in America ipe d ү 
Chairman talked over with him the possibility of arranging closer relations M най 
French psychologists. Through Mr. Donald $. Cameron, Chief of the F TOER Sk West 
tion Research Division, Outpost Service Bureau, Office of War Information 22 SEA 
57th Street, New York 19, the chairman has already been able to send by way e 
Bruner offprints and books to Piéron. In exchange Piéron has sent several — logist 
L'Anne Psychologique. Bruner informed the Chairman that a French psycho: 
might be sent for a year to America, and asked for suggestions. TEE 

The State Department has enabled a Turkish psychologist to work at Princ a 
It is hoped the exchange of teachers and students and research workers will be a P 
manent policy. A 

Through Professor Rufus Morey, who is head of the OWI in Italy, the a 
making direct contact with Italian psychologists. Professor Ponzo has written his apP 
ciation of the renewal of Correspondence and hopes for further exchange. ee 

The Chairman has heard only indirectly about Michotte, who has been хабара 
his laboratory at Louvain during the Occupation. The Chairman expects to get in dir! 
communication with Michotte through Dr. Brumer in Paris, 

It is hoped that we can get in touch with Russian psychologists. f the 

It has been learned that the Documentation Library in Paris has a full backlog © jth 
Psychological Review, Psychological Abstracts and Psychological Bulletin, together W 
reprints in psychology available to French scientists, 


н ata ae уе ; on- 
The work of the Committee is just beginning and it is recommended that it be ¢ 
tinued. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER S. HUNTER 
WALTER В, MILES 
ROBERT M. YERKES -— 
HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Слай?" 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES TO T 


HE COUNCIL OF THE. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVAN 


CEMENT OF SCIENCE 


А Cience is under the gener eight 
tion of a Council which is comprised of the members of the Executive Committee; cific 
elected members, the vice-presidents and secre: 1 


taries of sections, one fellow from sent 
isions and fellows from affiliated societies. Of the 258 M 
the Council of the Association and 206 by the € 
i rence E. Goodenough is the wee 
on Psychology (I). Two Mem tive! 
икасы he A. Worcester, are Vice-president and Secretary RES the 
ucation (Q), / i ерге 
APA on the Council of the dod ан Маза к ако, 
The Executive Committee 
tering, President, F, R. Moulton, Per, i n ener? 
tary, W. E. Wrather, Treasurer, and iita deretary, Otis а к, 
Miles of the APA is on the Committee, 
Membership in the Association is pen to all persons engaged in scientific sum. 872 
dues are $5.00 per year, As of February 12, 1945, in a total membership of ? her ® 
1,335 gave Section I, Psychology, as 


r а first choice, and 2,040 mentioned it as ёї© tio’ 
first or second choice. Each year the Secretary of the American Psychological Ass 


л 
5 an 
sends a list of names and addresses of new Associates to the office of the Per ave 
Secretary in order that invitations and hinati aee 2 6 ee EO 


\ 
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made substantial contributions to the advancement of science are eligible for election 
as Fellows. Each year the Committee for Section I makes such nominations. Associates 
of the APA who transfer to Member have often been nominated for Fellow in the 
AAAS shortly thereafter. 

The last large meeting of the Association was held in Philadelphia from December 27, 
1940, to January 2, 1941. Since that time plans have been altered in terms of regulations 
Оп transportation. A small meeting in which the American Psychological Association 
Participated was held in Cleveland in September of 1945. Willard C. Olson attended 
meetings of the Council and of the Committee for Section 1. On June 24, 1945 the execu- 
live committee voted that no general meeting of the Association should be held during 
the current calendar year. Victory in Europe, the surrender of Japan, and the progressive 
relaxation of transportation restrictions will, no doubt, permit resumption of meetings in 
the near future. 

In January 1945 the Permanent Secretary sent an inquiry to the secretaries of sec- 
Hons and of affiliated societies to determine what part of the year will be best for annual 
Meetings in the future. In recent years the annual meetings have been held between 
Christmas and New Year's, but in earlier years meetings were held in various times, 
Mostly in the summer months. To get an inkling concerning possible future policies the 

ouncil of Directors of the APA was circulated on the question of whether or not the 
American Psychological Association will wish to hold its Annual Meeting simultaneously 
With that of the AAAS. Seven replied no, one replied yes, and one replied occasionally. 
n response toa question concerning the most suitable season for meetings of the AAAS, 
the fall was easily the first choice, spring and summer were tied, and the winter followed 
shortly thereafter in the ranking. 

During the war an increased use has been made of the mails in enlisting the partici- 
Pation of Council Members in the affairs of the Association. Meetings of secretaries of 
Sections and of affiliated societies have been held in the middle west and in the east for 
Participation in planning and similar meetings are contemplated for the future. 

The AAAS publishes the Scientific Monthly and Science and Members may choose 
Gne" to receive with their dues. The Association is taking over the editorship of Science 

ginning January 1, 1946. Walter R. Miles is on the policy committee for the journal, 
n July, 1945, a ballot was circulated to the Council of the AAAS to secure editorial 
Advisors, The function of the new Editorial Board is to serve as an advisory group to the 
ditor or Editors in the stimulation and appraisal of manuscripts for publication, 
obert H. Seashore, with a term expiring December 31, 1949, was elected to represent 
га I, and Willard C. Olson, witha term expiring December 31, 1947, was elected to 
fi Sent Section Q. The APA has been invited to cooperate in preparing articles dr 
АА дн reader for the section Science on the March in the Scientific Monthly. The 
үзө Bulletin which is sent to members is devoted to the affairs of the Association. 
Bien APA has cooperated with Section I in most years by printing a preliminary 
of th üncement and call for papers on lightweight paper and including it in the mailing 
Pu notice of dues to Associates and Members. It may be advisable to resume this 
tice in the future when meetings are in order. 
Sa Ог more than 25 years the Smithsonian Institution has generously provided office 

Ce for the Association free of charge. The pressure for space has become so great on 
No Institutions that it is necessary for the Association to provide its own home. s. 

SM has been prepared sketching the history and future possibilities ` ome 
Const tation and members and friends will soon be asked to make donations toward the 
Struction or purchase of a building to be located in Washington. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Jean MACFARLANE 
WiLLARD C. OLSON 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ON THE AMERICAN 
DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


During 1944 the American Documentation Institute, 1719 “N” St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., conducted several essential services to th 


continuing its auxiliary publication service; providin 
cooperating with the U. S. Department of Agriculture i 
ing Bibliofilm Service, and the Orient 
of the Alien Property Custodian 
nical Translations Clearinghouse, 
publication service, and makes avai 

The activities of the American Document 


e scholarly and scientific fei 
B д 3 
g sets of journals in microhim, 


ence, 
€ of voluntary staff, and as a consequ 
an last year. 

А d ы ansla- 
a list of deposited documents and tr 


he usefulness of such a method of publicata 
particularly under wartime conditions. With the present limitation of publication in o 
that this technique, demonstrated over а € ior 
ilized by a large number of journals, can be of per. 
is method of all material that should be cH 
1nous. 

erican Documentation Institute it was sugiere 
о place on a 3X5 card of film 200 images 0 the 
ean that it would be technically possible for on- 
ace of their present card catalogs.” In this 99 а 
е further technical improvement of microfilm 


Shortly after the formation of the Am 
that “technically it should be possible t. 
ordinary book-size Page. This would m 
libraries of the future to occupy the sp; 


nection the ADI is now considering th 
documentation tool, 


Respectfully submitted, 


SrEvART HENDERSON BR IL 
REPORT OF THE DELEGATES To THE INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNC 
To the Council of Directors and M, 


embers of the American Psychological Association: 


ITT 


a se was 
In accordance with regulations of the War Committee on Conventions, it le 

necessary to cancel plans for the ISCC 14th annual meeting which had been sche 

clude meetings of 


: mitt 
i 5 of work completed by the Executive Com?" cj, 
this year wasa statement concerning izati 


mS, 1931-45, а list of published reports 1 ber 
ailed to delegates and Me” ne 
ortant function by means 0 ОСУ 
course of the year. А we of 
are now authorized at the dele 
gates and members. 

Work on several comparative studie: 
matching problems has developed into a 
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5 on illuminations in relation to textil y. P. 


major project. On October 6, 1945 Mr: 
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Appel, President of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, in a 
letter to Professor Zigler, Chairman of the Council, proposed that the project be set up 
as an Inter-Society Colór Council Problem. This was done at a meeting of the Council 
Executive Committee on October 19. The group already working on the problem has 
been appointed as a sub-committee of the Problems Committee to study and report on 
Problem No. 13, A Study of the Illuminant in Textile Color Matching. 

Work on Problem No. 10, The Color Aptitude Test, under the co-chairmanship of 
Forrest L. Dimmick and Carl E. Foss, has shown considerable progress. Experimental 
form 1944, has been produced and some 30 sets have been sold. Tentative norms were 
issued with the sets and new norms based on results obtained in the past six months are 
in preparation. 

Problem 11, Studies of Color Blindness, has progressed in three directions, viz.: pub- 
lication of results, development of new tests and cooperative work by the whole commit- 
tee comparing statistically the results of two or more tests given to the same group of 
subjects. 

Committee work of the types cited is being carried on in spite of the curtailment 
necessitated by war conditions. In all of the Council’s work delegates of the APA are 
taking an appropriate part. Professor M. J. Zigler is serving the second year of his term 
as Chairman of the Council. Other delegates are serving on the various active commit- 
tees or are carrying on cooperative work for the Council. 

Plans have been inaugurated for a 1946 meeting of the Council in the hope that trans- 
Portation conditions will improve sufficiently to permit holding it. 
> Your delegation recommends that the American Psychological Association continue 
Its affiliation with the Inter-Society Color Council and that the present delegation be re- 
elected. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SipxEy M. NEWBALL, Voting Delegate 
MICHAEL J. ZIGLER, Voting Delegate 
FRANK А. GELDARD 
Joy P. GUILFORD 
Harry HELSON 
THEODORE Е. Karwoskt 
ELsIE MURRAY 
Louise L, SLOAN 
А. Ratys WALLACE 
Forrest LEE DIMMICK, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE DIVISION OF PERSONNEL 
OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 
The Division of Personnel is oriented toward serving and expanding the field of 
Mental hygiene in as efficient and effective manner as possible. During the past year the 
vision has concerned itself with the study of the needs of mental hygiene clinics, per- 
Sonnel and training opportunities both during the war and under postwar conditions. 
Some of the opportunities for full-time employment of clinical psychologists at this 
e are in the Veterans Administration. That organization needs psychologists, 1) in 
з Vocational rehabilitation work, administering the projects of Public Law 16; 2) in 
9spitals, especially neuropsychiatric and hospitals for amputees and other seriously 
andicapped veterans; 3) in out-patient clinics which have been little developed in the 
Past, but more of which are planned. \ 
A second possibility for employment may be in the veterans guidance centers which 
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have been established in sixty-three educational institutions throughout the country, 
under contractual relationship with the veterans administration. The educational insti- 
tutions in these centers would actually do the employing, if additional staff were needed. 
In these centers men pursuing higher education or taking special training under the 
provisions of Public Law 16 are tested as to intelligence and vocational aptitude, and 
and counseling is done to work out educational and vocational objectives. Men pursuing 
education under the G.I. Bill of Rights (Public Law 346) may use these centers, but are 
not obliged to do so. К | 
What is badly needed throughout the country is more psychiatric out-patient clinics 
conducted under private and public auspices which will serve veterans. At the present 
time there are very few of these clinics beyond a part-time and volunteer basis (with the 
exception of Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles). The New York Hospital runs 4 


but can accommodate only about forty veterani 
ve to be turned away because of staff limitation 
» many communities (such as Westchester) are going ahead wit 

dance clinics, plans which were held up Бесипа и 
ased interest in ways of effectively curbing juven! B 
setting up of guidance centers and of establishing 


€ now come to the mo 78 ; 1965 
to July 1, 1945, one hu ne Concrete work of the Division. For the period July 1, ісе 


and aid in training and di ы two students and qualified psychologists sought 2 

in бабар аа ent. Twenty-three clinics and hospitals requeste" of 

persons who inqui = Personnel. The former figure does not include the num 

teaching and rim remi other Psychological openings in industry, ре!50' ; 
. е majority of th ý a4 м t was © 

the rehabilitation of © Psychologists desiring employmen 


9r their graduates for work in the à f ef" 
sonnel in Psychiatric Clinics" į i ee Bn Training at ges d y 
the present, at least, the Division has ha. for mete revisen and ee ae 
quirements for psychologists, and the other 
tribution. 

Through the field staff of the Division on С 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, the Divisi 


nne" 
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of opportunities in psychological placement and to advise concerning the standards and 
facilities of clinical services throughout the country. But the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene does not have the complete facilities of a placement service. Conse- 
quently if the Division of Personnel is to give efficient assistance in order to meet the 
demands of the postwar period, it is recommended that as soon as funds can be made 
available, additional staff be engaged. In this way employers of clinical psychologists 
and applicants for clinical positions in psychology can be handled in an individualized 
and qualitative manner rather than by impersonal and punch card methods. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORA M. ABEL 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON REHABILITATION 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

Your representative attended the meetings of the National Council on Rehabilitation 
and participated in the discussion of the report of the Committee on the Process of 
Rehabilitation. The report has been revised and is a great improvement over the one 
Presented last year as far as the function of the psychologist is concerned. The committee 
Was instructed by the Council to make further revisions and it is hoped that on the basis 
of verbal suggestions as well as printed matter supplied to the committee an even clearer 
Picture of the psychologist’s role in the rehabilitation process will be presented in the 
Next report prepared by the committee. 

It seems desirable for the APA to continue its affiliation with the national Council 
on Rehabilitation since the organization seems to be doing an excellent job and is serving 
a very useful purpose. 

Your representative was elected to the Nominating Committee for the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Louis Lone 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


Because the work of the National Research Council in the fields of anthropology and 
PSychology deals so largely with selection and training of personnel, it has closely followed 
the various phases of national mobilization. During the year just ending, the work of 
the Division as reported last year has continued with certain shifts in emphasis. Victory 
in Europe produced fewer personnel changes in psychologists concerned with war re- 
Search than might have been anticipated. There is still, in fact, a real deficit of men 
‘rained in certain special fields essential in war research. 

' There has been much discussion during recent months of the form which the national 
Organization of scientific research is to take after the war is over. A new Research Board 
for National Security has been established which is closely related to the National Acad- 
*my of Sciences and hence, indirectly, to the National Research Council. It is fortunate 
Or the science of psychology that Dr. Walter S. Hunter, a former Chairman of the 

ivision and present Chief of the Applied Psychology Panel of the National Defense 

esearch Committee, has been made a member of the Research Board and, as such, will 
officially represent psychology in its deliberations. 

It is necessary to remember that Dr. Ross G. Harrison, Chairman of the National 

esearch Council, and the other administrative officers of the National Academy of 
Ciences and of the Research Council work in close liaison with corresponding officials in 
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the Social Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned eue 
It is obviously proper that there should be no unnecessary confusion of. function Mess 
the work of the National Research Council and that of the other Councils. He has i 
clear during the war period that some of the projects requiring the skill of cm 
psychologists have been essentially in the field of the Social Science Research i5 va 
whereas many other projects have concerned themselves with aspects of psychology na » 
lie clearly in the realm of the National Research Council. It isa strength rather thé T 
weakness of psychology that it has this double representation. Practically, however, at 
more one is forced to deal with the question of what is social science and what is "m 
social science in concrete administrative situations rather than in theoretical terms, К 
more difficult the problem becomes, Almost every psychological problem involving га 
activities of groups of individuals or the evaluation of the capacities of individual 
relation to other individuals may properly be referred back to the characteristics of a 
individual himself. The decision as to whether a problem is essentially in the social scien 
field or not thus often becomes a question merely of emphasis. E lows: 
A brief summary of the work of the psychological Committees of the Division fo d ti 
As was the case last year, the work of the Committee on Applied Psychology ant us 
War, Mr. John M. Stalnaker, Chairman, cannot be reported upon. It has contin E 
in the support of preliminary investigations of problems of immediate interest tO the 
Services, this support being derived from funds Provided under a contract between cet 
Office of Scientific Research and Development and the National Academy of Заа E 
The Committee on Child Development, under the chairmanship of Dr. R. S. W y. 
worth, met in New York City on February 25 and 26, 1945, at which time a broad Pda 
gram was formulated, This program involves the possible appointment of a full Ae 
Executive Secretary, to be located in Washington, who would act as liaison officer 


ў ; : in the 
the Committee with various welfare agencies and sources of support for rescarch Com 
field of child development. In partial f. mpt 
also 
tune 


ulfillment of the recommendations of the 
n appointed a Subcommittee on Finance, which will че, 
nting not only the Committee program in general E 
ence, which will presumably be appointed at the ORUM 
cipating in the welfare of youth after the war. The e e 
changed to some extent by the addition of a represent? 


ublishing a series of articles embodying a concrete ап 


ification of Military Personne n 
> P of Dr. W, V. Bingham, has COM gg 
tain change of emphasis, For example, two of the Роз and 
ance are the measurement of Proficiency of enlisted mumbo 


tinu 


" P n 2 
‚ Convalescent training ааа й. ег 
ее on Classification of Mili assist in 
Ychology was appointed (0 


nary, 
1 Advisor, 
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this program of selection and training of officers. Other Committee recommendations 
during the year have included: a new battery of induction station tests, a new Army 
General Classification Test, a simplified individual test of mental ability to be used in 
cases where a group test would not be feasible, and a screening test of officer candidates. 

During the past year the Emergency Committee in Psychology, under the chairman- 
ship of Major Karl M. Dallenbach, has held but two meetings but has kept in close touch 
with the activities of groups in the Services, coordinate committees, government agen- 
cies, and projects which it has stimulated. At the request of Dr. H. E. Burtt, Chairman, 
the Subcommittee on Psychological Aspects of Readjustment was discharged in Decem- 
ber, 1944, A special committee on Refresher Courses for Returning Psychologists was 


appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. Harry Helson as a result of a proposal sub- 


mitted at the 1944 Annual Meeting of the Division by Dr. Gordon Allport, with the 
Purpose of discovering the demand for such courses and of bringing to the attention of 
those desiring to take refresher courses lists of special courses offered by universities over 
the country. The Subcommittee on a Textbook in Military Psychology has completed 
its original and major project, a text entitled Psychology for the Armed Services. Sales of 
Psychology for the Fighting Man and Psychology for the Returning Serviceman have con- 
tinued to be large, and the royalties which have accrued to the Division from the sale 
of these two volumes are considerable. The Subcommittee on Survey and Planning 
has continued to deliberate on problems referred to it by the Emergency Committee and 
to formulate new problems for consideration by the parent Committee. Other projects 
of the Emergency Committee during the year have included: preparation of a memoran- 
dum concerning the place of psychology in a full rehabilitation program, which was sub- 
mitted to the National Council on Rehabilitation for its consideration; an unsuccessful 
attempt to have Engineer, Science, and Management War Training courses opened to 
individuals in government service; a small conference held at The Training School, 
Vineland, New Jersey, on professional preparation; and recommendation to the Social 
Science Research Council that a Committee on Interpersonal Hostility be formed within 
that organization. 

Because of the shift in problems dealt with by this Committee Írom emergency to 
Professional and postwar problems, it has been deemed desirable that the Committee 
and its then existing Subcommittees be discharged as of December 31, 1945 

Asa result of many conferences held with representatives of the Services, government 
Agencies, and Consultants, the Committee on History of Psychology and the War, under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. R. M. Yerkes, has completed its preparatory work and is await- 
Ing receipt of materials. In the meantime, the members are considering appropriate 
Ways of organizing and presenting the materials to be submitted. 

Chairman H. S. Langfeld, of the Committee on International Cooperation in Psy- 
chology, has been corresponding with English psychologists with regard to the next 

ternational Congress, but it is probable that arrangements cannot be made for holding 
a Congress until several years after the conclusion of the war. Drs. Janet and Piéron 
have been heard from, and through the good offices of the Office of War Information 
00ks and reprints have been sent to Dr. Piéron in Paris. Subsequent to a recommenda- 
tion made at the Annual Meeting of the Division, this Committee was made a joint com- 
Mittee with the Division of Foreign Relations of the National Research Council. 
Dr. Irvin L. Child has been appointed Chairman of the Committee on Latin- 
merican Psychology upon recommendation.of the former Chairman, Dr. J. G. Beebe- 
Center, Although no physical meetings have been held, the Committee has continued 
With the reviewing and abstracting of Latin-American psychological literature and 
assisting in the exchange of information on periodicals between the two continents. No 
Progress has been reported on the encouragement of social-psychological field work in 
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: `r of intercul- 
Latin America by United States psychologist. It is hoped that in the eap heen 
€ ions this Committee may collaborate with the Committee on 
ion in Psychology. T "T. 
alia таео of the Emergency Committee in eph qe ph 
lished in the Division a Committee on Release of Prychological ed eri wae 
i s Chairman. In the original recommendation upon which this Ni tional RE 
SR A it was intended that the Committee should recommend to the Na = te 
Gk Couen die copyrighting of Psychological tests and personnel шома 
Кер of testing apparatus, and the assignment of copyrights ips 
concerns for manufacture and distribution, these copyrighted tests to е n а ment. This 
without payment of royalties to any department of the Federal Governt Д 
problem has not yet been finally settled 


1 irmanship + 

The Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, under the € the 
of Dr. Morris 5. Viteles, has continued to be one of the most active Collis 
Division. Upon completion of five years of research under contract ep Aircraft" 
Aeronautics Administration the Chairman has prepared a report entitled a No. / 
Pilot: 5 Years of Research—A Summary of Outcomes, which appears as Керо! stablish- 
in the Technical Series. The major development of the past year has been наш ‘At this 
ment of a second Institute of Aviation Psychology at Ohio State University i ete 
Institute Preparations are under way for the initiation of a study on the meee = E 
between visual measures and flight performance, which is being undertaken at ЫШ 
quest of the Civil Acronautics Administration. The past year has also seen the en 
ment of close liaison with such medical groups as the Aero Medical Association, the f the 
of Aviation Medicine, and the Committee on Medical Problems in Civil Aviation o! 
National Research Council. m. 

The Office of Psychological Personnel, under the direction of Dr, Donald G. 2 nis fe 
has during the Year, in addition to its routine office functions, assisted in furnis “nology 
formation on Psychologists qualified to obtain commissions in the clinical рѕус 


: 751 2 1 6 erated 
Program and in helping inductees to be assigned to Psychological duties; has отоп 
with various departments of the Government in Producing information about vo 
opportunities in psychology; a i 


ion 
nsultants, prepared three ers 
eying psychologists in the sok u 
re on contract clinics being 9 аге! 
rious educational institutions, жа j 
aire intended for graduate Ense ology: 
Plans for graduate training in рѕус 45 i 
discontinued as of December 31, i dh 
of the American Psychological Assoc!” 


Respectfully submitted, тап 
LEONARD Савміснлві, Cha 


naires for survey purposes: ( 
services, devised by Lt. S, Н, 
between the Veterans’ Admi 
by Lt. (jg). John С. Darley; i 

universities on existing facilities and postwar 
It has been recommended that this Office be 
records being transferred to the Central Office 
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During the past year the Council’s attention has been directed primarily to problems 
of reorganization including the election of Dr. Donald Young as executive director to 
replace Dr. Robert T. Crane, retired. Some steps are being taken with reference to possi- 
ble post-war governmental subsidies to research in the social sciences. The Committee 
on Social Adjustment is concerning itself with problems of attitude and opinion measure- 
ment and with the broad field of rehabilitation. A problem on interpersonal hostility and 
conflict was transmitted to the Council by the Emergency Committee in Psychology, 


NRC, and a committee to consider the problem was established. 
Respectfully submitted, 


WALTER S. HUNTER 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
i OF PUBLICATIONS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 
A I am transmitting herewith the annual financial report on the operations of the 
Association. 

This report, audited by professional accountants, shows the financial condition of the 


Association as of December 31, 1944. 
The auditor’s report is a detailed one which is appended to this summary. It con- 


.. Cers itself principally with an accounting for the cash received and disbursed during the 


year according to divisions of operation, a verification of the bank balance, an examina- 
ps of the securities, and an estimate of the liabilities. This process results in the balance 
teet and a statement of net worth. 
nous Condition. The financial operations for the year resulted in a surplus of $24,- 
this . The year 1944 was, thus, the best year the Association has had. In some measure 
1 reflects the current financial condition of the members. Dues were paid in greater 
Proportion to total membership than ever before, private libraries were restocked, while 
Schools bought sets that they never before had owned. In all, the sale of back numbers 
amounted to roughly $6,300, or about twice what was expected. At the same time that 
Income was higher, costs were down in practically every category. (See Exhibit A). 
“Specially important is the reduction in net cost of the Office of Psychological Personnel. 
c Over a period of years the costs for abstractors and translators fell, due to wartime 
Nditions principally; there were no expenses for annual meetings, no prgrams to be 
а etc. Rigid economies in printing reduced these costs, although more subscribers 
Pup ed than ever before in the history of the Association. In 1944, the growth of the 
ications business has reached a level some 50 per cent greater than 1938. 
vid associations which tie dues and subscriptions together have been unable to 
Bus y spon d acquired members with printed material. In our case, however, we have 
ava able to furnish approximately the same amount of reading material, although we 
Crowded words on the individual pages. 

7 р тен. In 1944, the War Service Assessment was continued. During the year, 
to 41 сате into this fund while the expenses were $6,924.10. Since we were prepared 
Sito the program of the Office of Psychological Personnel to the extent of 

1000, this is а real saving. Since its beginning, the Office has cost the Association 
1637.84 in excess of the assessments collected; these collections were $13,124.73 as of 

ecember 31, 1944, 
dre. of Psychological Personnel. As in 1943, in 1944 we set up an account to maintain 
install ce of Psychological Personnel. Payments were made to the NRC in quarterly 

accon ments. Unforseen economies were practiced under, Donald Marquis, so that this 

polt, Shows a surplus, whereas a deficit was expected. Fiscal details are given 1n the 

is E: ga the Office of Psychological Personnel, but we can easily see the related activi- 
e Treasurer's Office in the following tabulation: 
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.00 
Contribution to NRC $10,000.00 $10,000 
Collection of Assessment $ 7,330.41 
Refund from NRC 3,075.90 


$10,406.31 


1 
Net gain to APA $ 406.3 
In 1943, net cost had been $ 3,172.79 
In 1942, net cost had been 4,971.36 
$ 8,144.15 
Less surplus, 1944 406.31 
Net cost since beginning of operation $ 7,637.84 


А ; ut 
Investments. The growing surpluses have enabled the investment committee to P 


N ye cu 

more and more dollars into war bonds. At the same time, falling interest rates Бане 

E s ' 
the income from investments. In 1938, an investment of $36,375.22 brought $1,13 e 


1и А si Aw ght 
while in 1944, $52,802.50 brought only $1,489.23 into current income. This is a sligh i 
increase over $1,373.83 in 1943, 


А 
h 
EXHIBIT A 
Summary of Income and Expense, 1938-44 
Income 
Dues 

Members 4g і 
Subseriptions |o 6,371.21” 51301.82 ^ 2:802.85 — 7, 73 

Spee. Crot Assoc. 14,044.35 — 9,972.80 — 12,854.66 11,247 
thers 9,325.34 6,920.00 — 5,389.00 17 315.20 
Reprints...” 25,157.09 21,173.76 17,768.75 17.374:0 
Back Numbers: 3,818.08 21955.97 — 31315.18 1849-34 
Collections from auth 6:317 59 3,733.07 2,805 or 711-06 
Interest on Savings Accou: 1125.55 1,176.52 3,135 H 62 “06 
Interest on Bonds 406.2. 449.37 702.18 512.60 
Advertising... 1,083 958.00 178.6 575.18 

iscellaneous E p 568.83 ar Я 1,221 Y 
305.98 6 
Torats..... 86.5 
UTE t, MR RE $75,178.73 $57,969.30 $53,902.06 $44,2 

1938 

1943 1941 145.36 


:29 $31,274.93 $26,303.88 624157509 
00 6,957.84 ^ 5,564.13 6 


NUN 23 445.40 716.75 915- 
1,137.73 931.87 1,060.20 — , 352.5, 
Payments to Authors; 1,656.82 201772 1,327.99 522- 
Professional Services... 162.34 99.00 650.00 375-7] 
Provision for Doubtful Account 352.90 504.50 412.50 12 
та Meeting. 545.3 943.31 27 i 516 56 
iscellaneous. . . zz 66 4 
пе: wie Шү A 
TAS e bass лез vito 
m $50,330.74 $56,890.06 $45,658.65 S 
Treasurer's Office 701008 $ 8,147.88 $ 6,126.42 $ 5.122 
= — 
Membership....,,,,,, 3,806 3 476 2,937 
Publications, Total Units. = 


170,500 157,849 116,399 
* A surplus, 
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Psychological Bulletin. The Bulletin ended the year with a surplus of $354.66. In 
the preceding year only 50 cents from each person's dues were put into the Bulletin 
account so that it ended 1943 with a rather serious deficit. The costs of production are 
such that the ten numbers of the Bulletin cannot be supplied to members for much less 
than a dollar from each one. We have previously planned to get these production costs 
down toa point where 75 cents from each person would be sufficient. This does not appear 
Possible in view of prevailing printing costs. (See Exhibit B.) 

Psychological Abstracts. In 1943, the amount of dues allotted to the Abstracts was 
fixed at $3.00. This provided a sufficient sum to barely maintain the publication and 
Was a step taken in view of expenses anticipated in the O.P.P. The same amount was 
transferred to this account in 1944, but this year we show a comfortable balance of 
$5,407.30. The reduction in expense shown by the Editorial Office account is the tem- 
Porary wartime result of lack of material to be abstracted. This picture will change and 
we can look forward to a sharp increase in the expenses of this office following the war. 


EXHIBIT B 
Psychological Bulletin 


INCOME 
1944 1943 1941 1938 
$2,813.85 — $1,404.80 $2,030.90 — $1,339.50 
3,743.04 3,006.54 2,986.45 1,608.53 
2,258.35 1,316.81 2,960.74 1,354.23 


Members and Associates. . 
hary Subscriptions. 
ther Income 


"Tótel Ingoiig rear cine oan rre imme $8,715.84 $5,728.15 $7,978.09 — $4,302.26 


EXPENSE 

$5,597.59 $4,877.98 — $5,201.75 $2,744.72 
2,763.59 2,658.57 2,296.60 1,199.03 

$8,361.18 — $7,536.55 $7,498.35 $3,943.75 


4,030 3,474 3,201 624 


Total Expense 


Cireulation 


The Business Office expenses can also be expected to increase as circulation becomes 
Ereater. The reduction in printing costs shown here does not mean a reduction in rate; 
it is consequent on the smaller editorial content and crowding of material on the pages, , 
a measure designed to save paper. (See Exhibit C.) 


EXHIBIT C 
Psychological Abstracts 


INCOME А 

1943 1941 1938 

$11,230.50 $ 8,568.00 $10,823.76 $ 9,903.00 
4,841.70 3,672.18 3,937.46 3,152.95 


1,466.62 1,512.18 1,420.26 1,062.47 
$17,538.82 $13,752.36 $16,181.48 $14,118.42 


Members and Associates 
ubscription: 
ther Income... 


Total Income. . 


EXPENSE 

5 5,748.07 $ 6,178.54 $ 6,438.38 $ 7,069.25 
41805.04 ^ 5,454.11 5,690.29 6,703.08 
11578.41 2,325.68 1,704.63 1,000.10 


Total Expense $12,131.52 $13,958.33 $13,833.30 $14,772.43 
Circulation; . 2... occa eren оне ра нА 4,095 3,649 3,338 2,701 


wA Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. The Journal of Abnormal continues to 
f joy a substantial financial success. The financial picture of this journal is different 
Tom the others in the sense that, under the terms of the gift by which it was acquired, 
Whatever surplus obtains must be used in the exclusive interests of this journal. On a 
Previous occasion (1943) a special clinical number was provided as a gift to the sub- 
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Е i и апі 
scribers. In every respect this number was an extra issue rather than а supplement, 


in view of the paper shortage, was an operation which could not be accomplished in M 
or 1945. The reserve, after the addition of the surplus for the year, stands at $6,683.21. 
(See Exhibit D.) 


EXHIBIT D 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
INCOME 

1944 1943 1941 m 34 

Library Subscriptions. .. $3,797.29 $2,875.16 — $2,909.30 52,172 
HUBS иекте 1,246.05 923.00 711.56 837.94 
Other Income. 1,326.35 773.20 784.68 < 
7.24 

Total Incomes RR $6,369.69 $4,008.74 $4,405.54 $356 
EXPENSE 340 "m 
Printing T * $2,524.89 92:37710] 

Orbe ЗЫ $3,216.00 —$4,099.23* $2 11077 


1,342.38 1,474.36 855.82 


18.22 
Total Expense. $4,358.38 $5,573.59 — $3,380.71 $is.96 
Net Income $2,011.31  $1,002:23t $1,024.83 580.15 
Reserve i X $25 


36,683.91 $4,672.60 $4,911.75 
1,953 1,569 1,158 


Circulation 
* Includes clinical number. 
Deficit. 
i 7 i itting 
Psychological Review. During 1944, the Review adopted a double column, permit. 
the use of a somewhat smaller type size without interfering with legibility, and decre? 


s; "rid age: 
the margins appreciably so that about 25 per cent more characters appear on cach P í | 


E A С st 

This means a paper saving of 25 per cent, as well as economies in press work. The ott e 
composition per page is larger because composition costs are proportional to the nu sub 
of characters cast, regardless of size. In common with the othe library it Ee 


CERA е r journals, the bi 
scriptions increased during the year. Details for selected vea Exhi 


rs are shown in 
EXHIBIT E 


Psychological Review 


INCOME 


1 199 * 
Library Subscriptions ped 198 Es ss, 82H 
Club Subscriptions. . | | $3,536.25 $2,513.96 — $3,166.76 E 
Other Income... 124700 ons ‘794.88 66.7 
3168.98 642.58 Е 
Total I ; ie 
D ——  — A $5,952.23 $4,078.79 $4,736.67 ger 
АА е EXPENSE 406:27 
Ang... А 
Other Expense. $2,916.68 $3,746.82 $2,604.71 S310286 
вы 1,121.32 — 71,218.58 1,128.16 135,41 
otal 
dci $4,038.00 $4,005.40 $3,732.87 9' gop 
Circulation... 1 i 132 
* Includes Jubilee Number, d qns ades 


a 


t 
А ipt* 
n In view of thi ity of usc eo Bs 
А е paucity of man У 
journal appeared in only one volume of six issues in 1944 pacer di the former dante 
H H 4 
ails of income and expense show inar has e^ 
been. Over expense is more favorable than * al 


. saur” 
| It was felt that no further crowding of the page could be accomplished for this P p 
in view of changes of format made in 1941 in an effort to reduce costs. (See Exh’, 
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Journal of Experimental Psychology 


INCOME 
1944 1943 1941 1938 
$3,004.27 $4,215.87 $3,635.37 $4,887.78 
1,868.06 2,771.00 2,999.36 


Library Subscriptions. . - 
12927.60 1,725.33 2,070.32 1,823.56 


Club Subscript 
Other Income, еа 


Total Іпсоте....... mco Garages ао с Сы $6,799.93 $8,712.20 $8,705.05 $6,711.34 


$3,751.22 $6,546.56 $5,767.38 $5,801.05 
851.84 2,097.40 1,997.86 2,064.35 


$4,603.06 $8,643.96 $7,765.24 $7,865.40 
1,706 1,298 977 447 


Total Expense 


Total Circulation... isse ttt 

7 Psychological Monographs. The fiscal picture of the Monographs changes Írom year 
year in unpredictable ways, depending on the character of the manuscripts accepted 

у аге more expensive to produce than others, while some authors require more 

Es than others, The Monographs are published on a commission basis designed only 
Cover the costs of handling. 

Е; sa order not to upset the club arrangement, two volumes of the Monographs were 

ae ied in order- to compensate for the single volume of the Journal of Experimental 

Sychology provided during the year. 

po cmd of Applied Psychology. „The financial picture of the Journal of Applied Psy- 

hd remains heartening during its second year under APA ownership. As was antici- 

HAN ADM were able to make the payments on the purchase price of the journal from 

ing proceeds. (See Exhibit G.) 


EXHIBIT G 
Journal of Applied Psychology 
INCOME 
Libr 1944 1943 
Clup g Subscriptions. . $4,489.21 $3,905.05 
OUR» Subscriptions. 11864.75 1,151.75 
ег Income....... 11677.28 1,233.57 


Lr emm m 
$7,931.24 $6,290.37 


Printi EXPENSE 

ther TE $3,242.83 — $3,280.78 

Payment i ur 17829.10 1,057.38 
nt on Purchase... 916.64 none 


M rire, 


$5,088.57 $4,838.17 
$4,294.87 $1,452.20 


2,035 1,624 


Total Ex 
репѕе..... 
Cumulated Balance. 


Circulation 


it e Delays. Due to the numerous changes of address among members, we found 
OR t to keep our mailing lists up to date. In 1943 we made some change in enough 
уе rd to replace the entire list. Not everyone moved, but some people moved four or 
In na In 1944, this fluidity continued in every greater volume. i 
Usuall addition to this extra work, if a magazine 18 mailed to an incorrect address, it 
д AY po back to us several months later and has to be mailed again 1n replacement. 
Sick "x it was not unusual to have 150 to 200 changes of address 1n each mailing, and 
waves. are more than 50 mailings each year, the extra labor occasioned by incorrect 
I s proved to be very large. А 
n our reluctance to assume this waste labor, we several times delayed preparation of 
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wrappers beyond the usual time, to include last-minute changes. The extraordinary slow 
ness of express shipments of wrappers further delayed appearance of the issues. Е. 
At other times responsibility for delay fell on unforseen difficulties of printer: та 
were handicapped by labor shortages in their wrapping and mailing departments, i. 
where their lowest paid labor is employed. 
Respectfully submitted, | E 
WILLARD L. VALENTINE, Treasurer and Business Manag 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL Association, Inc. 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1944 


5 
\ 


Auditor's Certificate 


January 28, 1945 
American Psychological Association, Inc., 


Evanston, Illinois. 


We have examined the balance 
TION, INC., as of December 31, 194. 
worth for the year then ended, ha 
tion and, without making a detail 
accounting records of the Associati 
the extent outlined in this report, 


e sheet of the AMERICAN PsyCHOLOGICAL Asp 
4, and the statements of income and expense an ocia- 
ve reviewed the accounting procedures of the E 
ed audit of the transactions, have examined oF t 


] : R. ant 
10n and other supporting evidence, by methods 


943 
À summary of the balance sheets at December 31, 1944, and December 31, 1 
follows: Be 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, In 
1944 1943 Dee 
4.15 
$ 72,717.75 $57,193.00 $15,577 00 
53,024.58 — 38,274.58 pur. 


4,493.07 3,170.10 b 


Valuation placed 
bers of Publications 


Ir e MTM 1.00 1.00 
$130,236.40 $98,638.68 $31, 


9n stock of back num. 


Liabilities and Net Worth 


21 

COE OS ent e aur $ 5,001.47 $ 2,790.20 $ 2,2006 
НВ атаеы 9,083.33 10,000.00 К. 

Deferred income: d ; | 3 69 
Unexpired subscriptions ШУ, 

cn oe CNN 2 .45 93.44 

Miscellaneous deferred income.. j... 4 ^ n EFT $050, 

Reserved for special purposes f v ! 


2,3103 
Net worth 15,171.75 — 12,854.54 8.1 


8 
74,067.27 52,178.49 22,7 


$130,236.40 $98,638.68 


The following comments 


e 


| 
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direct correspondence with the custodian thereof. The records of cash transactions for 
the year were checked by comparisons of the totals of cash receipts recorded in the cash 
book with deposits shown in monthly bank statements and by inspection of paid checks, 
invoices, or other data on file in support of the recorded disbursements. 

Marketable securities which were presented for our inspection are shown below: 


Redemption Accrued 
Interest gn Market Interest 
Cost Value 
Rate Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, 1944 
U " 1944 
- S. Savings Bonds—Series G due No- 
vYember 1, 1953................... 23% $ 5,000.00 $ 4,755.00 $ 20.83 
‚ S. Savings Bonds—Series G due De- 
cember 1, 1954... ia sos ennt 24% 25,000.00 24,050.00 52.08 


‚ S. Savings Bonds—Series С due May 1 
ТО в. чырыы oem Y 3495 5,000.00 4,940.00 20.83 


* S. Savings Bonds—Series G due No- v. 
Yerüber 1; 1956. э seg cess eis oss em 23% 10,000.00 10,000.00 41.67 


$45,000.00 $43,745.00 $135 41 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. refund- 
ing and improvement mortgages—Series A 
due February 1, 1960.........-.:: 285% 7,802.50 8,020.00 86.67 


ШЕК ука ната ее E $52,802.50 $51,765.00 $222.08 


durus amount stated for accounts receivable was in agreement with the total of a 
Чоң о the individual accounts. We did not correspond with the debtors for confirma- 
КЕ of the balances due. Since the Association follows the policy of regarding income 
ae dues for members and associates only when the payment therefor is received, no 
Set amount is shown in the balance sheet for unpaid dues. 
fee ascertained liabilities of the Association at December 31, 1944 have been pro- 
led for in the accompanying balance sheet. 
Deferred income represents the unexpired portion of subscriptions to the various 
Publications of the Association at December 31, 1944, and sundry income received 
nich is applicable to 1945 advertising and monographs. We tested the computations of 
е Association with respect to the amounts deferred to cover the unexpired subscriptions. 
Boden Ошанов submitted to us indicated that certain funds reserved for special pur- 
EH w "n not to be considered a part of the general funds of the Association. The Council 
ites H orized that cash be deposited in a special savings account in the People's Sav- 
amou ank in Providence, to be used for post-war reconstruction of psychology- The 
Selved t of $3,229.84 in this account represents the unexpended balance of funds re- 
1944) for the ninth international meeting plus accumulated interest ($47.90 received in 
acqui thereon to December 31, 1944. Under the terms of a gift whereby the Association 
its fred the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, any surplus funds arising from 
«Нод are to be used solely for the purposes of that journal. The amount of such 
Plus funds at December 31, 1944, was determined as follows: 


B 
ea at fanuáry 1/1944... b esee ant oe ote ons eee en ser et n $ 4,672.60 
T excess of income over expense for the year—as shown by accompany- 
Ng statement of income and expense... «ss nnn 2,011.31 


—— 


Balance at December 31y LIAB ora мез rr orte en er gaining rien $ 6,683.91 


Ss 
ЕЕЕ 
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à Psycho- 
Changes in the account Assessment from members for maintenance of Office of Psy 
logical Personnel are next Presented: 


5,000.00 
Balance at January 1, 1944............... $ 7158841 
ClCH ONS в cesses мана оваа ыы _ И 
$12,588.41 

7,330.4 
Amount applied as reduction DI o „эы аана ааа NI 
258.00 
Balance at December pL RR bone 


г ical 
The balance at December 31, 1944 is to be used to maintain the Office of Psycholog 
Personnel during the year 1945. 


Opinion 


; е 
A. у f incom 
In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related statements О 

and expense and net worth presen 


ASSOCIATION, INC. at December 31, 1944, and i i Pe 


Ernst & ERNST е 
Certified Public Accountan 


BALANCE SHEET 
AMERICAN РѕүсногосісАІ, Association, INc. 
December 31, 1944 


С ASSETS 
Demand Baie TOUR RN $39,453.09 
Savings Sj e ($9,913.75 reserved for special pur- 
Poses)... . 


at ре EZ 
cerebro P 


Marketable Securities 
U. S; Savings Bonds—at cost 


Railroad bonds—at Cost. ....., NI C $5,000.00 $52,802.50 58 
Accrued interest on PI ct ie de eeu ы 222.08 53,024: 
Accounts Receivable í 6 


For sales, reprints, 


01 
Less reserve $ 2 ia : e 4, 493 


Inventories 


n 
[1 
A 


< 


УА 
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LI $ 4 M i 
Accounts Payable ABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


kor printing costs and expenses.:..... «6n 4,323.25 
р. authors of Psychological Monographs. А 244.06 
ay roll deductions—employees' income tax... -+ -+-+ 434.16 $ 5,001.47 


Contract Payable 
Due to Dr. James P. Porter for purchase of Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy—original contract $10,000 payable $83.33 per month. ..... 9,083.33 
Deferred Income 


Unexpired subscriptions to: 
Psychological Abstracts... es $ 9,002.48 


Journal of Experimental Psychology 2,497.70 
Psychological Bulletin. .... 3,768.91 
Psychological Review......-:- i i wow 2,185.10 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 2,044.32 
Psychological Monographs. ...-+--+-> 2,820.85 
Journal of Applied Psychology...» -+ +- 3,189.78 


$25,509.14 
503.44 26,012.58 


Sundry deferred income...... ст 


Ке, : 
iow for Special Purposes 
unds to be used for post-war reconstruction of psychol- 


S Гоо ARMATIS cdd $ 3,229.84 
urplus funds of Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
Gliolom азге сш» ктын» eirca y ta tine SE ЖШ eje ntn iae 6,683.91 
I. $ 9,913.75 
Ssessment from members for maintenance of Office of 
Psychological Personnel for the year 1945. сыч ғ 5,258.00 15,171.75 
Net үу, ка, 4 
orth 


$130,236.40 


= 


Balance at December 31, 1944... ... E que cic ia abe do B EO 74,967.27 


STATEMENT OF NET WORTH 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Year ended December 31, 1944 


В 
MARGE аф Татар 1„ 184... <> redar ida БАЙ rg opie i ae OH НИЕ a $52,178.49 
Add; : 
Net income for the year as shown by accompanying 
Те statement of income and expense....... ::..: 7+ $24,847.99 
Excess of income over expense of Journal of 
bnormal and Social Psychology— 
credited to reserve for special purposes $2,011.31 
Portion of net income reserved for special 
Кыр 
nterest on funds to be used for post- 
war reconstruction of psychology 47.90 2,059.21 22,788.78 
$74,967.27 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CASH 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


December 31, 1944 


Demand deposit: 


' The Ohio National Bank, Columbus, ОМо............ 


Savings accounts: 


The Ohio National Bank, Columbus, Ohio. ...-----+-- 
People's Savings Bank in Providence, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island: 
(General | «cies cr pista eis inne $2,329.68 


Spedale „ osse «эй эз pm terae ea 3,229.84 


|o oa miers seiv aeres CM LE 
Provident Institution for Savings, Providence, Rhode 
Blands aii: stare zum nxesttgireaitutesue cree ae as Bae 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island is sinc ass penre iis wares eee аја ttm 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California,- susse ttu UT 
nion Square Savings Bank, New York, New York. ... 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., San Francisco, 
Californias 5: ыен ж-о. cie епк аша sees COS # к Га агана 
Huntington National Bank of Columbus, Columbus, 
io 


Office cash funds: 


Secretary's office, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
INCU REL. „тынды nese мру» ritieni ane 
Abstract editorial office, Brown Universi 
Rhode Island. so ssi sapies t sisie 


Providence, 


For Divisions: @ S100. aca sepr э + нна 


S Student Affiliates @ $.50.....................- 
ubs 


criblions 
Alistractsa $9.00. qe cg eene Rege dis 
American Psychologist @ $1.50..... 
Club Subscriptions 


Inc. 


5,559.52 


6,267.02 
2,716.98 
2,078.14 


2,731.40 
5,272.90 


2,857.58 
2,736.03 


50.00 
15.00 


DO AERE DE EU err осор в авон а 
CONSOLIDATED BUDGET FOR 1946 
D Estimated Income 
ues 
Fellows @ $10.50......... i inene mmm 
Associates @ S530 eame EEr ва anak ча 


me from Libraries 
Subscriptions 

отта. уштик» hien ne wn $ 4,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,600.00 
3,700.00 
Experimental... 3,000 .00 
Monographs. . 2,000.00 
Applied...... 5,000.00 
American Psychologist 3,000.00 
$29,300 .00 


$39,453.09 


33,199.66 


65.00 
$72,717.75 


13,600.00 
6,300.00 
12,000.00 
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Back Number Saleissa .......'........<.... S 3,000.00 
Total Income from Libraries. ................. шее 

VETA SII EUN ау сыкы чора Айыы 

Income from Investments. |... Lee a aieeaa e eese 

ИВОВ oes уа зано зам жишш тыты Y acne vo ce ысый 

From AAAP 


РЕСЕ MN MOM Wee M S 7,000.00 
Amer. РѕусћоЇ........,.....0 10,000.00 
SU пе MANN SG Endy шылыш ушы, 3,500.00 
ОНША ан, «samen a eraan concen, 3,400.00 
CoU AM VEN CAM Кина ыы лы, 3,000.00 
Experimental udr rr EM 4,000.00 
RUDI НОНИ 3,500.00 
$34,400.00 
Editorial 5Ирепдз..................... 
Aore АО Е F 0 
оона di ш 
VIO unay hee aranmo n Ке 400.00 
experimental. „а... КЕС 400.00 
op TM bh SB 400.00 
Applied Monge noes sone he eh 250.00 
чочу д dale NN M NEUE 200 ‘00 
Journ. Сопајер., y unes io, а 400.00 
$ 2,850.00 
Officers’ Stipend........... 
Recording Ѕесгебагу, 00e nnne 
Пра ree T me on * uu 
Editorial Salaries, |... $: = 
Mr MM MM ML NR 
Amer. PSYCHO. eg si, нале * Wo 
Abstractor$, ,........ 0 nt rens 00. 
ыыы AM MA 1,200.00 
$ 5,500.00 
‚ Executive Secretary's Salary Р 

Assistantto Ѕеспеіату. КЛМ tee nennen 

Abstracts Editorial Office... NOME M utu 
Central Office Salaries, onoare raas т 


[1 


32,300.00 
500.00 
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КОК СЕН АКСО Ей... „з ox нь ae oe + teed c ЕЕЗ aene s $ 3,000.00 
Office Supplies... «cess риге + ее жу ising Е ШЕ Va RE ns 2,500.00 
Supplies for Abstracts Office....... s erort iarr. Herera 500.00 
New EqUDIHelt: s esu ccce sco g ЕРИ aee e imme 2,000.00 

Mensbonb РУШЫ еа е eran etm ls se Rr ram some s eH $ 2,500.00 

ZU ERNEUT LLL S 500.00 

Annual Meeting Expense... ttt 500.00 

Travel Fund, Executive Secrelary itt tttm 2,500.00 

Gommillae BXpERSE : эз + к vers osia n eme Ernest 2,100.00 
On Washington location........- $ 300.00 
Election 500.00 


Com. Grad. & Prof. Trg........- 300.00 


Com, on. Clinicals iere 400.00 
Com. on Publication, Trav.. ...- 400.00 
Program Committee........ 200.00 
82,100.00 
dM epiDékslilhs, ccs cones MR E eee те eX RUNE S erigi e $ 1,060.00 
Office of Scientific Personnel. ........... S 1,000.00 
Intersociety Color Council....... s 25.00 
American Council on Ейисайоп...........: 10.00 
National Soc. Rehabilitation. ..... e 25.00 
b $ 1,060.00 
ОЛОК Л ЛГ Л Г ш nie MENTS F $ 5,000.00 
ОРЕ киран Кин eem $90,810.00 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FALL MEETING OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LILLIAN G. PORTENIER, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Executive Secretary 


A was 

The regular annual fall meeting of the Rocky Mountain Branch, APA pie 
held at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Saturday, October 13, 1945. e 
the fourth consecutive year the summer meeting of the branch was dispen 
with due to war conditions. ear 

William A. Blakely, Colorado College, was elected Chairman for the det 
1945-1946 succeeding L.W. Miller. Lillian G. Portenier will continue as E* 
tive Secretary for à three year term, 1944—1947. 


PROGRAM 


Saturday October 13 
L. W. MILLER, Chairman 


Abilities and Interests of 
PORTENIER, University of Wyoming. 


nd 
were the high school seniors for 1943, ig sae 
S, at the Heart Mountain Relocation Beale ica 
Heart Mountain seniors on the O.S.U. Psycho iliy 
sts of Mental Ability, the Terman-McNemar Mental at data 
eading Test, and information secured from a ре со 0 
imilar data for all Wyoming high school seniors, abou 
. The average scores for the Heart Mountain seniors 
т all Wyoming seniors and also lower than the nO 
ighly reliable, The inferiority appeared to be 
- The Japanese-American students who came 0 ost 


ors. 5 таге 
ed plans for Continuing higher education and каса 


1 choices were also found- 


Apo here ег“ 
forms, however, Proves (accordin soar te vs M is dien i 2: mote Py 
at the a i "у 
S. Since the test is itself fallacious, ib саг. A y 
tekian-Darwinian problem is therefore a spuri? 2 
: interpretations are false because 4 ds 
which cannot be logically or objectively justif А towa" 
ed” traits, Ifa genuine and realistic orientatio" 
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life and problems of genetics, both phylogenetic and ontogenetic, is to be achieved, both 
of these interpretations must be abandoned, since both are erected on the same fallacy 
and one is just as bad as the other, A reorientation, involving the hypothesis of levels of 
integration, and based on recent evidence of the similarity and chemical nature of genes 
and viruses, is suggested. The far-reaching implications of this reorientation for our 
Prevalent approaches to psychological and sociological problems are pointed out. 


The Emotional and Vocational Problems in the Treatment of the Tuberculous. 
RurH К. AxkLRAD AND GERTRUDE К. FELSENBURG, National Jewish 
Hospital, Denver. 


This is a description of the Social Service and Vocational Guidance program at the 
National Jewish Hospital, a non-sectarian, free hospital, established to care for the 
tuberculous from all parts of the country, who are unable to pay for private care. 

Tuberculosis is characterized by three factors which make it necessary to employ 
extra-medical procedures in helping patients: 

I. The chronicity of the disease and the tendency towards repeated breakdowns. 

Il. The long duration of treatment and need for isolation of the patient. 

n III. The lack of inhibition of mental functioning during the illness. Patients' emo- 
tional responses to the illness vary from euphoria to irritability and belligerence to de- 
Pression, suicidal trends, and apathy. These responses are complicated by personality 
disturbances which existed prior to the illness. Treatment of these is required to insure 
Cure and to prevent further breakdown. Therefore, tuberculosis results in social, voca- 
tional, and emotional problems requiring services of psychiatrists, social workers, 
Psychologists, guidance counsellors, occupational therapists, group social workers, and 
teachers, The use made of these workers is decided upon on individualized case work 

asis dependent upon the needs, and follows full and careful appraisal of the total 
Situation. Treatment of emotional problems needs to be supplemented by planning and 
training for suitable vocational goal. This goal is determined on the basis of the physical 
Condition, intelligence and aptitudes, educational background, and the economic and 
Social Situation. Vocational training is carried on in the Hospital, and is sometimes com- 
Pleted under the auspices of a State Rehabilitation Department when the patient returns 
to his home state, Before a patient is discharged, home conditions are checked to see 
that they are favorable. The social service department's goal is to see that the patient is 
emotionally as well as physically ready for discharge. 


A Presentation of Data on the Mental Growth Curve, with Some Implications for 
Longtime Prediction. ARNoLD H. Hiren, Child Research Council and The 
niversity of Colorado School of Medicine, Denver, Colorado. ` 


Chinn are presented on one group of the children being studied longitudinaily at the 
"Ша Research Council. Chronological age is fifteen years or more. They have been 
uen the Stanford-Binet Scale over a period of years. Number of tests per child averaged 
“п; the usual test interval wasa year, never less. Mean IQ for the group, based on mean 
for each child, was 117.31, S.D., 11.55. Mean variation in IQ was found for each case; 

* mean of these was 6.20. Fluctuations of considerable degree are not unusual, and 
ey not seem dismissable simply as random errors of measurement. The possibility is 
joo that they might reflect patterns of growth or developmental stages. Greater 
erstanding of thése changes may require correlative growth data from psychological 
and other fields, a study of intra-test relationships, and other analyses. It is interesting 
t at the terminal IQ for each child appears more closely related to his highest IQ up to 
* age of 12 years (average, 1.12 points higher) than it does to the average of his IQ's 

P to that age (average, 9.79 points higher, difference is statistically significant, at a level 
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of less than 1%). The possibility is suggested that annual testing might provide a more 
accurate basis for predicting a child’s ultimate potential test level. 


A General Scientific Method as a Basis for the Communication Arts. ELWOOD 
Murray, University of Denver. 


Communication training may become vitally needed training in human relations 
when it incorporates unto itself the available general scientific methods from linguistics: 
speech, psychology and general semantics. Through proper communications training 
the attitude of the scientist toward the phenomena in his test tube may be carried over 
into all human contacts and affairs. This will not be possible, however, until teacher 
communication cease to teach these subjects merely as transmission. They must teach 
and must be prepared to improve the whole unified indivisible circuit of evaluation 0 
facts, of transmission and projection, and of social integration. As teachers of the chie 
tests of human relations (such as reading, writing, speaking and listening) they must ре 
prepared to teach students to evaluate appropriately, to be conscious of their abstract 
ings, to avoid identification, and to recognize the orders of removal of verbalisms from 


the first order events which make up the world of process to which adjustment must 
made. ` 


An Experimental Stud 
of Consonants. Lo 


to it points to the same general stion- 
cir 1927 study of retroactive inhibi te 
nsonants each of which were pm to 
immediately by the subjects. Рас 
timulated, in successive trials, 
next by ten intermittent flashes of light, then 
ich had no letters, 2 letters, 4 letters, 6 letters) 


by one 
otters 


n 
Y up iminary 
i gree of similarity between the prelimindP? ct 
mai З а 
п tasks were secured and least evident in the cases of minimum similarity 07 е 
repetition in the tasks, n 
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HISTORY, ORGANIZATION, AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH PROJECT (NAVIGATOR), 
ARMY AIR FORCES 


STAFF, PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH PROJECT (NAVIGATOR) 
Ellington Field, Texas* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This article is the ninth in a series dealing with the Aviation Psychology 
rogram in the Army Air Forces. In previous articles (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, б, 7) early 
Phases of the Program and the organizations concerned with classification test 
evelopment have been described. The most recent article (8) dealt with the 
Present organization, policies, and research activities of the Program. A group 


(NE his article was prepared by the Staff of the Psychological Research Project 
т avigator) and edited in the Psychological Section, Medical Research Division, Office 
the Air Surgeon, Headquarters, Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 
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of articles, of which this is the first, has been planned to present the work of the 
Psychological Research Projects in the AAF Training Command. a ded 
“The mission of Psychological Research Project (Navigator), hereafter ‹ ri 
nated as PRP(N), has been the application of psychological and stah an 
techniques to research in navigation in the Army Air Forces. The pr 
functions of the Project have been: 
1. The development of an objective sca 
2. The evaluation of navigation training aids. 
3. Research on the selection and evaluation of navigation instructors. 
4. Training research in the navigation schools. 


le for measuring skill in navigation. 


PRP(N) was activated in 
ana, and in December 1944 mo 
Capt. Launor F. Carter has be 
sisted of 6 officers, 10 enlisted 
the personnel the number afte: 
the Project in months. The ast 


i- 
January 1944 at Selman Field, Monroe, Mur 
ved to Ellington Field, Texas. Since its es 
еп the director. As of August 1944 the sta ro 
men, and 2 civilians. In the following fps to 
r each name indicates length of авар PPT 
erisk indicates men on duty as of 31 July 1 


Officers Who Have Been Assigned to Psychological Research Project (Navigator) 


Months on Duty Months on a 
Abrams, Jack B. 3 Heathers, Glen L. 12 
Brown, James C. 3 *Michael, Ruby E. 3 
*Carter, Launor F, 19 Royce, Joseph R. $ 
Christensen, Julien M. 8 *Smith, Leo P, 3 
*Dudek, Frank J. 1T Van Saun, Horace R. 2 
"Friedman, Seymour T. 4 *Ziclonka, William A. tp 


B 7 or) 
Enlisted Men Who Have Been Assigned to Psychological Research Project (Naviga! 


В Duty 
Months on Duty Months оп 
Brown, Gilbert Е, 


| 9 
6 Levine, Solomo: 
Brown, William C. 2 Lyerly, Samnel B | 
Cook, John Q. 3 *Lyon, Wolcott M. : 
Dutton, Winfred E. 8 *Miller, Irving : 
Eus John 3 Munger, Allyn F, E 
Erskine, Ernest 10 Ninneman Lawrence 
Friedman, Herschel 1 *Peltier Thomas E | 
„Саве, Nathaniel L, 7 *Rosemark, Edward M. | 
Glaser, Robert. 19 Rust Ralph Я 
Grigg, Austin Е. 14 *Smith Harley B : 
Hawthorne, Judson 3 *Smith, Herbert A " 
Jenkins, Ernest А. 3 Swanson Albert | i 
i : , 
wee н ju 11 Swarthout, Donald 10 
g, о n | 9 Wiley, Llewellyn N. J 
ravetz, Nathan 9 Williams Meyer 
* On duty 31 July 1945, d 
ап 
Rather than spend its energies in the Performance of limited research at 
service functions for the navigation training program, the Project 1 prob 
tempted to develop new techniques for th : chologic® g tha 
lems in the field of navigation. T, ы, сонет d ec a 
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Search. The Project has also recognized that research in the military situation 
must be of such a nature as to yield results which can lead to specific and prac- 
ticable recommendations. 


II. OBJECTIVE MEASURES OF SKILL IN NAVIGATION 

A. Development of Printed Tests of Proficiency. A major task undertaken 
by the Project has been the development of objective measures of skill in navi- 
gation. The assumption was made that the most proficient navigator is one 
who can best perform the various types of navigation. Consequently, the pri- 
Mary aim for the development of the measures was the construction of tests of 
Proficiency of as many aspects of navigation as practicable. Different test 
media were necessary to provide maximum coverage of navigation theory, 
techniques, and procedures. The employment of printed tests, photographic 
tests, and check lists was considered essential in ascertaining over-all skill. 

The first step was the construction of the Navigator Proficiency Test 
(Form A). The test contained 120 multiple-choice items and was divided into 
ight parts, each part covering a different phase of navigation. The test was 
adapted for use with a standard machine-scored answer sheet. 

. After administration of the test to 261 men about to graduate from naviga- 
tion school and 366 returned combat navigators the responses were subjected 
to statistical analyses. The analyses included part-score intercorrelations, item 
analyses, and the determination of test reliability. When a comparison of the 
test grades was made with navigation school classroom and aerial grades, the 
test was found to be primarily a measure of theoretical classroom knowledge. 

In the light of these results, a complete revision of the test was undertaken. 
а revised test, called the Navigator Proficiency Test (Form B), consists of 

le parts and contains 228 items. The total testing time is approximately 
twice that of the former test. Two fundamental differences between the two 
tests may be noted. First, in Form B, an increased emphasis is placed upon 
techniques, procedures, and practical applications rather than upon theoretical 

рев; Second, in addition to testing specific phases of navigation, Form B in- 
d a part designed to test judgment in navigation. This part attempts to 

"Valuate а navigator's ability to perform tasks in sequential procedures, to 
UN limitations of men and instruments, to apply general knowledge toa 
gnats dc problem, and to improvise in unforeseen situations. A statistical 

ysis of Form B is now in progress. 

Mt of the types of navigation that does not yield to measurement bya 
Piste test is pilotage. This technique of navigation requires the location of 
lire ahah the air by the identification of ground features on a map. То теаѕ- 
grapl PUlty in pilotage a test is being developed making use of aerial photo- 
ren The subject is presented with a booklet of photographs and another 
d pem containing maps on which he is to identify the pictures. The sequence 
nayi otographs simulates the flight of a plane along a given course with the 
ои looking at the ground at intervals. Time limits for viewing each 

» fu E give the effect of the pacing required when moving over the terrain. 

i. s her insure the similarity of this procedure to the conditions in the air, 
En et is not permitted to turn back in the photographic booklet to pic- 
Sted + s he was unable to identify earlier. All identification points are let- 
Dort o facilitate the use of a machine-scored answer sheet. Two other im- 

ant features of the pilotage test are the use of oblique photographs to allow 

еа view of the terrain and the use of a magnetic wire recorder to present 

test instructions in an optimally standardized manner. à 


, 
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к m 
To add to the comprehensiveness of the instruments far semine е 
tion skill, a further test was designed to present the air navigation esta МАЎ 
the classroom. This test is entitled the Navigator Prosan Ks 
Reading and Dead Reckoning (Motion Picture Test) and е: е а 
picture of the terrain traversed оп а 90-minute flight mission. n ae, e Dn 
tion instruments, operating in the same manner as in actua ks = а terralil 
sented in the film. The instrument readings and the passage of U Anim: 
below are carefully synchronized to simulate actual flight аппа. as DH 
portant advantage of this test is its flexibility of application inasmuc i The 
ficiency on several phases of navigation can be evaluated simultaneous!) 
use of the film as a training aid also shows promise. na 
To determine an individual's proficiency in the/use of specific nav E ee 
instruments, the development of a series of performance check lists ha 
begun. -ently 
e he testing devices discussed above are thought to constitute a rt. 
comprehensive and objective series for measuring skill in navigation 
ground. . : у the com 
B. Evaluation of Navigation Performance in the Air. Important in asure- 
struction of a comprehensive measure of navigation proficiency is the ue ur 
ment of actual navigation performance in the air. A technique for EU tests 
on-the-job performance would be expected to yield a criterion by a vesti 
could be validated and training methods and training aids evaluated. 27 quite 
gations showed that the usual measures of performance in the air Wer atc 
unreliable, because of the subjectivity of the grading system and the RN) pro- 
of many unstandardized conditions. In view of these findings PRPO 
ceeded to devise a means of evaluating navigator performance in bad ms by 
The teclinique developed by the Project requires that a mission be oe 
a number of planes in formation so that the students in each plane enc?” 


n 
Hm а . nati? 

the same conditions of flight. Two expert navigators fly with the for! vhich 
to obtain the data from w ried 0? 
ted. (A log is a record of the navigation саг 58100 


dependently. cl stude? 
of the technique is the manner by whic 9 navi 
nce is gr + Employing the data obtained by the two exper 
tors, a criterion is developed for each navigati 


on variable on each part ^: ple 
mission. The deviation of a student's estimate of each navigation Mes the 
from this standard is called his "error score." In this way each variable 
navigation procedure is scored independently, 


A study of aerial performa 


pen "—. 
Ast nce indicates a moderate degree of ар {98102 
reliability computed Ьу correlating the first and fourth parts of а uf 
against the second and third parts. 


Secon Inter-mission reliability is very 10% ors: 
ther analysis indicates that the low reliability is the result of several *® on 
considerable learning occurs between missions, weather and other flig ht 3: dif- 
tions vary between missions, and practical flight operations require үш п t? 
ferent planes with instruments Varying in accuracy be used from mim the 
mission. At the present time 


К 5 i 
me modifications are being made to standar 
procedure further and thus increase its reliability, 


III. RESEARCH IN TRAINING 
Research has been undertaken to isola: 


tors inY° ine 
1 id te the component fac eter 
in basic navigation (precision dead reckon 


ing ground plot) and to 


wm 
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the relative importance of these factors. If this is accomplished, valuable in- 
formation can be obtained about many problems encountered in navigation and 
navigation training. For example, it is possible from the results of such research 
to determine how much instrument readings should be emphasized in teaching 
navigation and which instruments should be stressed early in training. Further- 
more, objective information should be available concerning desirable modifica- 
tion of certain instruments. 

In these studies data from student logs obtained by the technique described 
above are analyzed by two statistical methods, factor analysis and multiple 
correlation. In the first method the matrix of intercorrelations of student error 
scores on the various navigational variables is computed. From this matrix 
factors are extracted which can be interpreted as factors involved in the per- 
formance of basic navigation. 

In employing the second method it is assumed that the criterion of a good 
navigator is how accurately he determines his position. A multiple regression 
equation is computed which gives the relative weights of the different naviga- 
tional variables in predicting a student’s error score in determining position. 

The application of both these methods has demonstrated that the primary 
source of error in determining the course flown is to be found in only one of the 
three major operations. On the basis of this study PRP(N) recommended that 
Navigation schools place more emphasis on certain training procedures and that 
Modifications be made in certain navigation instruments. 

Aside from practical suggestions such as the one presented above, the main 
contribution thus far in this phase of the work is the presentation of an ap- 
proach by which the problems of navigation and navigation training can be 
analyzed and evaluated. И 

Because the research on the factors involved in navigation was undertaken 
at a particular stage in the navigation course, the Project sought to obtain in- 
formation about the importance of the navigational variables at other stages of 
training. At the present time an attempt is being made to determine the curve 
of learning basic navigation. Periodically throughout the course of an experi- 
mental class in navigation school, standardized flight missions are conducted, 
rom which measurements of the student proficiency at different stages inthe 
Course are obtained and the curve of learning can be determined. 
ms is contemplated that from this study it will be possible: to say whether or 
Soka who graduate from the course have reached the peak of pro- 
d their ability to carry out basic navigation; to determine the kind and 
em of training necessary to bring students up toa particular level of per- 
онзи during the course; and to investigate the reliability of student 
ATS from mission to mission. This information is essential for the es- 
Of fide ment of a definitive policy for eliminating students with little promise 

oming good navigators. 

Li mp important part of its research in training, the Project undertook an 
Mus ird evaluation of a navigational training aid. . A controlled experiment 
PA ni lucted to determine the contribution of this training device to pro- 
ME nd The technique for measuring performance in the air 
А c led in the study. The experiment was designed to compare two groups 
Expert 5 whose training was the same except for training aid experience. The 
оа population consisted of four classes of about forty navigation 
us "d each. Each of the classes was divided into two groups matched so that 
LR verage navigation aptitude scores (stanines) were equal. Of the two 
ps in each class, one was designated as the "'trainer'' or experimental group 
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and the other as the "classroom" or control group. This division wi dA 
counterbalance two variables. The first was instruction within ei ees. 
quite possible that navigation instruction differed from class 0:6 аа кашей 
dividing each class into two groups equality of instruction Ww ав n iced 
The second variable was that of flight missions. Each cl ss flew as a ессе 
relatively independently of the other classes. Hence, it was арен. “of be 
responding missions in the course, flown by different classes, em expert 
comparable because of different conditions of flight. "Throughout a eeu 
mental portion of the training program, a navigational problem on the 2 die 
preceded each flight mission. At this time the trainer group Le ri de 
problem with the training aid while the classroom group performed the 
problem in the classroom. 2 | per- 
The performance of the students on flight missions, i.e., their rage , two 
formance as navigators in the air, was used as the criterion by which pm 7 
groups were compared. Three standard criterion missions were conc t have 
For each mission it was necessary to control all the. variables which might stu- 
influenced the error scores of the students in cach group. For example, “able 
dent's position in the plane might have contributed to his score for the Mai 
"wind drift," since the first two seats in the plane were equipped with E 
stabilized instruments for determining drift while the instrument in the each 
seat was non-stabilized. To counteract this difference in instruments lane: 
student sat only once during the three missions in a given seat in à ue as 
To counterbalance differences between the planes in the formation, SUC two 
instrument variation and differences in pilot ability, there were alway” anit 
men from the trainer group and one from the classroom group in each o» n 
or vice versa. In an effort to eliminate any cooperation between student? 
student ever flew with the same men twice. 7 ES 
From each student's log error scores were obtained for 13 navigation? 
ables, each of which was subjected separately to statistical analysis- 


step in analyzing these data was the determination of the means and 
deviations of the error scores 


de o 
of these statistics, hypotheses concerning the differences between the D d 
were drawn. However, before these hypotheses could be accepted or TUS) c 


: whit 
n the light of the uncontrolled factor? ^ p 


utors to the error scores befor 

+ " H 1 Е 
group differences. To accomplish this, analysis of variance is being app 
the data so that the effects of certain of the uncontrolled variables W! 
certained and valid conclusion 


IV. RESEARCH ON THE SELECTION or INSTRUCTORS 


f 
to 
Another of PRP(N)’s maj тортте" ae 
Jor areas of ге develop™” iga 
tests for the selection of navi search has been the vig? 


> = па 
gation instructors from returned combat 77 шз 
$ been expended in attempting to pes 
ative. However idati ies have P: gis" 
dered by constantly changin Deen аш 


x : g military conditi thi ve resulte s {0 
carding of certain validation criteria d езгеш eo ones Ber die 
follow a sample group of instructors through their training an out ane! 
field as active instructors have been retarded by the rapid turnover of P 
in the navigation schools, main 


А : e 
The construction of instructor selection tests has proceeded on thre 
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assumptions. On the assumption that favorable attitudes and interests are 
essential to success in teaching, the Project developed a Survey of Attitudes 
designed to reveal the degree to which the examinees possess attitudes and 
interests favorable to teaching. The second assumption was that a certain 
amount of general scientific knowledge is necessary for an individual to be able 
to present the scientific phases of navigation effectively. On this assumption 
a Scientific Background Test was developed, consisting of 60 multiple-choice 
items on various elementary scientific subjects. A third test, an Instructional 
Judgment Test, was constructed on the hypothesis that a measure of the abil- 
ity to make intelligent judgments about various pedagogical problems would 
correlate with success as an instructor. This test consists of items which re- 
quire the subject to make a decision about how to handle certain teaching situ- 
ations. The three tests described above, together with a test of navigation pro- 
ficiency and the recommendations of superior officers, constitute the basis for a 
procedure designed to select combat returnees for Instructors School. 

Two general kinds of criteria have been employed in the validation of these 
tests. Criteria based upon measures of performance in Instructors School while 
the returnee is still taking his teacher training are called "in-training" criteria 
those based upon estimates of an instructor's performance while he is actually 
on the job teaching navigation are called “on-the-job” criteria. 

Three types of measure have been used as in-training criteria. The first is 
саның from two forms, the Instructor's Weekly Report and the Qualification 
Report, The former is a rating scale on which a trainee’s weekly performance is 
evaluated by his instructor. The latter provides over-all ratings on the course 
work and instructor qualities of the trainee by all his instructors at the end of 
ше course. The Qualification Report is partially dependent upon the weekly 

ports. A second criterion 15 an instructor's evaluation of a trainee made by 
quartile ratings in each separate class section. This evaluation is based on the 
instructor's over-all impression of the trainee's proficiency in Instructors 
сон, А third criterion measure is the recommendation of a navigator by his 
nstructor in Graduate School. (All returned combat navigators are sent to 
raduate School after their return from overseas and prior to further assign- 
ete This recommendation isa rank order rating of all men desiring to be 
s Cv Under conditions prevailing at the time instructor selection re- 
es c reci the Qualification Report was a fairly satisfactory criterion meas- 
te pie hanged conditions in the Instructors School, however, tended to reduce 
m о; ity greatly. The other criteria have been shown to be unreliable and 
satisfactory measures for the validation of instructor selection tests. 
i ope ges i criterion measures consist of four ratings on which the teach- 
Dem у of ап instructor is evaluated by his students, by his co-workers, by 
tke he isors, and by himself. Fourteen items are identical in the rating scales 
erate making it possible to determine the amount of agreement among the 
the ке, Б ecently, when the opportunity presented itself, the Project shifted 
ae phasis in validating the instructor selection tests from in-training cri- 
measures to on-the-job measures which are now being collected. 


V. WORK IN THE NAVIGATION ScuooLs 


ee participation of PRP(N) in problems pertaining specifically to the 
t A hing program of the navigation schools has been largely advisory. Since 
en have departments of research and development which investigate 

lems of teaching methods, curriculum development, and grading tech- 
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icu- 
niques, the Project has contributed its services only when Слер pei 
lar psychological or statistical nature has been required. | he a ilie o 
tions to the school training programs have been the pane Honn x fight mie 
personnel in the development of a standardized grading system fo 
sions and the construction of certain questionnaires. x МИРИС. 
Опе of these questionnaires was а Survey of Student пш Коко. 
ing this questionnaire an effort was made to utilize the opinions і ear ane 
in the navigation schools to assist in the improvement of the curricu qne free 
the performance of the instructors. The Survey consists of two parts. e 
part deals with the student's evaluation of the course of —— Ик. 
sists of a booklet of 29 items in which questions are asked about the d Right 
nature of the course and the effectiveness of instruction, examinations, an trai, 
missions. The second part is a 15 item rating scale on which each studen ae 
his instructors with respect to qualities such as knowledge of subject Tied 
ability to arouse and maintain interest, and control of the class. The firs 
of the scale asks the student to indicate how sure he is of his ratings. 


Я ina 
; М zed in 
ratings on the second part of the student questionnaire are summariZ Jak 
profile which gives the instructors a 


graphic picture of their strong qu 
points as judged by the students. In addition, the instructorsare presente 
a set of norms which enable the 


à : "uen in relation {0 
m to determine their position 1n cee 

other instructors on each of the qualities rated in the scale. In the admi! n his 

tion of the Survey of Student Opinion the student is not asked to sig 


3 " ics ТЕСИК 
name and is requested to be as truthful as he can be. The questionnam a per- 
rently being used at the various navigation schools and from its Yer been 
tinent recommendations on curriculum, instruction, and grading hav 


made. 


Another questionnaire is a Surve 
It was constructed for the 


in suggesting curriculum changes in the navigation schools, suggesting e E aif 
in the measures of navigation proficiency, offering valuable information s ing 
crews undergoing training in the States prior to going to combat, and pro" 
information for the selection of "lead" navigators. 


: Ё : E: 3 n РЕГ ed 
The questionnaire consists of 150 multiple-choice items and is intend 
secure a comprehensive pj 


ation: 
y of Conditions in Combat ауе и 
Purpose of supplying data which would be ision$ 


tion 


riou! 
h- 
пау!” 
) ; and the agreement amon 
required of successful lead nay 


mbat 
i 


i : n complet 
analysis, extensive use of the 


А pli 

The Psychological Research Project (Navigator) has initiated the a in- 
cation of the techniques of psychology to research in navigation. Since of 
ception the Projec i 


ee 
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increasing its value to the Army Air Forces navigation program, The results 
of this emphasis upon fundamental research demonstrate the soundness of this 
approach and indicates the desirability of continuous basic research in the 
Army Air Forces. 
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THE ARMY GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST 


STAFF, PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION 
Classification and Replacement Branch, The Adjutant General's Office 


I. Introduction. Animportant milestone in the history of dieere] e 
established in World War I with the development of Group Examination f; ; de 
Not only was this the pioneer paper-and-pencil test of mental ability, bu us 
more than twenty-five years, it has held a clear title to the honor of being 


A 4% гы: " ега 
most widely administered test. This honor now passes to the Army Gen 
Classification Test whose upward 


: ex Hee 5 "es it nO 
s of nine million administrations leaves 
challenger to the title. 


The Army General Classification Test (AGCT) is a test of “general E. 
ing ability." Developed by Army personnel technicians, it was reb. 
before the first draftees arrived at reception centers in 1940 and has Gs 
given to every literate inductee since that time. During more than four У E». 
of use, four separate but comparable forms of the test were developed an an 
leased. AGCT-1a was released in October 1940, 1b in April 1941, and pe 0 | 
Id in October 1941. The first two forms were discontinued (except for er 
supplies on hand) with the release of forms E 


А ; 1c and 1d, and these latte | 
used Continuously until replaced Ь 


‚ Genera 
aa Y à new type test battery, the Army Ge! 
Classification Test-3, in April 1945, 


А А p " -abulary 
AGCT-1 contains three types of items in spiral-omnibus form: vocabu 
3 


uu —— (A 


" * i а і an 
arithmetic, and ' block-counting." Forms 1a and 1b contain 150 test items 2. 
à separate practice booklet; 1c and 


items. All items are of the four-cl 
administration with a se 5 
scoring. The time limit for all forms is 40 minutes, and the raw score !? 
number of “rights” minus one-third of the number of “wrongs.” 

П. Development of AGCT-la. In the spring of 1940, a Personnel 1 A 
Section was establis Plans and Training Officer of The ; on 
Jutant General's О taff of two or three reserve officer? 
temporary tour-of-duty ste 


tice 
1d include 140 scored items and 10 prac f 


h ү ; Я e 
noice multiple choice variety, атта Т7. 
Parate answer sheet to enable either hand or n! 


Testing 


d from 


5 nn 
» to be used in the same Av arrivals 
ч я У Ӯ 
Was to be capable of reliably sorting new 2^ 4 pri 


А ex Was established by the National dui 
: leeting of this group, May 24, 1940. the propose rhe 
was discussed and the work ы me a a In : report qson 
Committee at this mee (then Canta’ ) M. W. Richar 
enumerated the followin thes gis ns | 


=~ 


1. The test includes both verbal items asis ® 
2. Assuming that modern warfare i T. : 


E h 
А ^ © 15 rapidly becoming more technical, e™P 
placed upon items calling for spatia] thinking and for quantitative reasoning- ho?' 
3. It is planned to keep at 


у o i 
reatly influenced by amount 9, s 


Тө ine A er ion 1 
ing and by cultural inequal is end, the use of informatio 


not planned. 
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- Insofar as possible, the time or speed element is to be minimized. 
- The general classification test is not intended to serve the purpose of trade tests. 
- It is specifically recognized that the test does not measure personality traits. 
- The test must appeal to the average officer and soldier as sensible. 


ме бл 


At this time, approximately 5,000 test items had been constructed, including 
the following types: arithmetic reasoning, common sense, vocabulary, number 
Series, synonyms and antonyms. [n an effort to minimize the verbal character 
of the materials, work was being done with pictorial items (cubes, plane figures, 
etc.). In June an experimental test, containing some of these materials was 
printed but proved to be too restricted in range of difficulty. Later a prelimi- 
nary test composed of vocabulary, arithmetic, and block-counting items, in 
Separate sections, was printed. And by August 1940, the first form of the Army 
General Classification Test (AGCT-1a) was ready for standardization. This 
form, like all subsequent editions, contained the same three kinds of items— 
Vocabulary, arithmetic and block-counting—but was arranged in spiral-omni- 
bus form. А 

ПІ. Standardization оў AGCT-1a. In World War I, the Group Examination 
pha was not administered on an Army-wide basis until the early part of 1918, 
by which time more than two million men had already been inducted and 
rained. The problem of standardization, therefore, was relatively simple. In 

940, it had been decided to provide a set of norms for easy interpretation of 
f Scores in such fashion that the average soldier would receive a score 
9! 100 and the standard deviation of all scores would be 20. But in order to 
ue this standard score scale in time for use with the earliest draftees, it 
E ў à necessary to standardize the test for a population that had not yet been 
elected, In other words, it was necessary to compute a set of derived ‘‘Army 
tandard Scores" based on the universe of potential draftees. Since it was im- 
Soie t administer the test to a representative sample of the potential Army 
канап, it was decided to administer it to a group of available men and to 
А on the mean and standard deviation of the population from the statistics 
ites sample by means of a weighting technique. An optimal weighting 
ables E would require that the sample be stratified with respect to all vari- 
Inpede joint effects would account for all of the test variance. Since it was 
a to infer all possible correlates, it was assumed that an adequate pro- 
саноо of test variance would be accounted for by the three factors of age, edu- 

and area of residence. › 

кере AGCT-la.was, therefore, administered to a sample composed of 3,790 
im the de rmy enlisted men and 606 CCC enrollees. After the selection of cases 
sired age brackets (20-29 years) and elimination of those with incom- 

mation regarding education and residence, the sample was reduced 


Шеге infor 
o : а 
a ee The computation of the Army Standard Score scale was then carried 
їп five steps: 
1. Dete 


Popul tmination from census data of the proportion of the total potential Army 


pod in each age group by education and by area of residence. 
à uo of the same proportions for the sample tested. | 
Variables т ting each cell of the sample so that its characteristics with regard to the 
Us em age, education and residence were the same as those of the total population. 
Жашы озса of the estimated parameters of the potential population from the 
aw score mean and standard deviation of the sample. 


5, " 
Computation of Army Standard Score equivalents for each AGCT raw score by 


lin 
ar transformation. 
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i ions which 
It is recognized that this method involves a number of assumption 
cannot be demonstrated to be in accord with the facts: 


t 
; i f the tes 
1. That the three variables considered account for a large proportion o 
ariance. st m with re- 
2. That the distribution of scores within each cell of the sample is кыр papilas 
spect to the distribution of scores in the corresponding cell of the total poter 
3 à > 
tion. А псе the ag 
3. That there is no differential death rate for the various age көш а 193 
distributions of the 1940 potential Army population were estimated fro! 
census data), sotential 
4, That the actual Army population would bea random sample of the Ша in the 
Army population, i.e., that no bias would enter into the selection of those 
total potential Army population who were to be drafted. 


x dard 
If these assumptions were justifiable, and if distribution of ACET — 7 
scores in the potential Army population were normal, then it might be d be 
that the actual distribution of AGCT standard scores of inductees uid 
normal and that the percentages in each of the five Army Grades "stribu 
those listed in Table I (Expected Percentages). The obtained grade 


TABLE I 


ја 
AND OBTAINED DISTRIBUTIONS OF Army Grapes on AGCT 
Limits in Limits in Expected Oblained 
Army Grade lerms of Stand- terms of Army è Percentages 
"» Percentages er 
а ard Deviation* Standard Scores* 


EXPECTED 


I +1łe and above 130 and above 7 Е. 
IH + 40-4149 110-129 24 20:0 
III — ie—L do 90-109 38 17 0 
IV —lie-— d. 70- 89 24 8.6 
V Below — 140 Below 70 7 ' 


Sedi 
. dition? 
Grade IV was extended downward an ad 
Standard Score of 70 to 60, Octobe" 
t Based on the Population of 589,701 cases reported from November 1940 to 
Ё 


and dependency deferments, Ther 


fact 
which account for the dis 


2 е 
© are doubtless a number of ote stri" 
etween the expected and obtaine 


IV. Alternate Forms. Followin td 
started on the preparation of alternate forms, The first of these, form Ju 


P А а А jitem D 
authorized for use in April 1941, Tt contained the same three kinds of item 
form 1a: vocabulary, arithmetic and block. 
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f AGCT-1b was standardized on a population of 3,856 men who were also 
given the 1a form. The raw score means and standard deviation for the two 
forms, and the coefficient of correlation between forms were as follows: 


AGCT-la AGCT-1b 


Mean 11,7 71.6 
Standard Deviation 39.2 31.4 
Correlation between forms .954 

Number of Cases 3,856 


Standard score equivalents for each 1b raw score were computed from the 
Combined regression equations of the correlational surface (i.e., linear trans- 
ormation to a distribution having the same mean and standard deviation as 
the 1a standard score distribution for the population involved). This method 
Was logical in assuming the error variance to be distributed equally between 
the two tests. And it resulted in an Army grade distribution for 1b which 
Closely approximated that for 1a, which was desirable from the view point of 
field use. 

Forms 1c and 1d were prepared at the same time and were released in Oc- 
tober 1941. Questions concerning modifications in content and format were 
Considered, but were resolved in favor of the earlier forms. All items were newly 
Vee for each form except that the same block-counting items were used 
Pe The separate practice booklet was dropped, and the fore-exercise 
r5] Porated into the test booklet itself. The number of practice items was 

гей to ten, and the number of test items to 140. The time limit remained 
ame. 

[оь 1с апа 1а were standardized at the same time ona population of 
бе. cases, This group was administered both new forms, in counterbalanced 
Stand, and scores on form 1а were obtained from the records. The means and 

ard deviations of the three forms are given in Table IT. The two new forms 


А TABLE II 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE VARIOUS ForMs OF AGCT. STANDARDIZATION 
or Forms 1c & 1d. 
Form N Mean* Standard Deviation* 
la 1782 104.37 23.41 
їс 1782 59.72 26.90 
1а 1782 59.05 26.27 


* Vi 
is alues for 1a are expressed in Army standard scores; and those for 1c and 1d are in 
ms of raw scores, 


an 

Б AL matched in difficulty, as judged by their means and standard 
di vilis 4 9 comparison between old and new forms is possible since the 
and 1d аваа given in terms of standard scores. In general, however, forms 1с 
уа ж M more difficult than 1a, and are more discriminating in the 

Stand ges o ability. 
Which ea лепе for the new forms were computed by a method 
ri ions n im e ES reduce some of the negative skewness of the earlier dis- 
Scale for all at the same time, keep the meaning of the standard score 
an arbi orms essentially the same. This method involved the construction 
itrary criterion distribution for the population tested based on the 
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combined values of all three forms, and the scaling of 1с апа 14 таў е 
against this new criterion distribution by the method of "equivalent ii sco 
The resulting conversion table was used for both 1c and 1d. Using the sar me 
limits for the five Army grades as with the previous editions, the par, 
forms placed 2-3% fewer men in grades I and IT, and about the атас pes 
age more men in the two lower grades. The distribution of 1c and puit 
paralleled the theoretical normal distribution through the upper score ee 
but deviated markedly below the mean. This marked discrepancy d ed 
produced by the application of the test to illiterates or semi-illiterates ped 
completely unable to cope with it. Nearly a fifth of all the scores in the E af 
range are in the standard score interval of 40-44, and 27 per cent of the 


і tar 8 К » inter- 
below 50. When it is considered that the raw score equivalents of these ! 


vals are; 
Standard score interval Raw Scores 
40-44 0,1 
45-49 2;3 


it is obvious that man 


Р ; included 
y men for whom the test is not appropriate are incl 
in the distribution. 


б ing, since 
the excess of Grade V's was disturbing, hich 


: і igh? 
о n cases tested in reception centers throug 
the country prior to January 1945, 


TABLE III 944 
GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF MEN Processep Tiovon Reception Centers 1940-1 p 
7 
Army Grade Standard Score Limits Percentage of Total Gre! 
I 130 and above 6.0 
II 110-129 26.5 
ш 90-109 30.5 
IV 60-89 27.7 
V 59 and below 9.3 
Total number of Cases 


RR 8,293,879 


DE. ve D 
The reliabilities of each of the forms of AGCT nave hes? 
er of times and by various methods. Typical values 0 cor 


V. Reliability. 
computed a numb 
reliability coeffici 


conditions under which the tests were 


the population is highly selected (mean s 

[ cori 
in range (SD of 12.2). "The Correlations bet 

mitting them to be used interchangeably, 


VI. Relation to Other Variables, Performance on AGCT is not rele Mi 
age. The correlation, in à representative Army population, is .02 (Ta 
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TABLE IV 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE VARIOUS FORMS OF THE ARMY GENERAL 
CLASSIFICATION TEST 


Coefficient 
Form Method N Mean SD of 
Reliability 
la Kuder-Richardson #21 2,675 15:77 — 24.5* .94 
Odd-even, corrected 639 — — .97 
Retest (various intervals 
between tests) 501 118.6 12.2 .82 
Alternate forms " la 87.7"  27.2* 
M2 dh 88.3* 24.ae 89 
Ib Kuder-Richardson #21 495 16:1" 30.79 .97 
Alternate forms “ 1b Tine I 3 
3.856 ig 7.7% 39239 92 
1с — Kuder-Richardson #21 1,782 59.7* — 26.9* .96 
e * 27 3* 
Alternate forms 593 Ic 60.0 27.3 90 
(1-13 week interval) laorb 104.4 23.9 
14 Kuder-Richardson #21 1,782 59.16 26.38 .96 
Alternate forms 1а 59.6* 26.6% 
593 1с 60.0* 27.3* 85 


* " H 
Values expressed in raw scores; all others in standard scores. 


There is some evidence, however, that with older and more highly selected 
a a the correlation is negative. With two groups of officers, for example, 
rond mean AGCT scores were 122.2 and 120.4 (SD's 12.5 and 11.9) and whose 
€an ages were 31.6 and 32.8, the correlations between AGCT and age were 
733 and —.20 respectively. This negative relationship is doubtless due in 
u^ at least, to the fact that AGCT is administered as a time-limit test, and 
€ Speed element may be important despite original intentions. 
ftis unt be expected, the correlation between AGCT and education is 
ез high (Table V). W ith education expressed in terms of highest grade com- 
Finca the correlation is 73. W hen expressed in terms of number of years of 
may the correlation is slightly lower; for some 20 different samples, the 
lents ranged from .16 to .66 with a median value of .60. 


TABLE V 
CORRELATION OF AGCT WITH AGE AND EDUCATION 
‘Ape Variable Fom, N Mean SD r 
BUE. ns g la 4330 70.4*  24.4* .02 
! Rg саЧоп (highest gradecompleted) | 1a 4330 70.4" 24.4" 737 
"cation (number of yearsin school) 1с 500 104.1 21.5 .66 
“cation (number of years in school) lc 461 116,9 14.5 -46 
"cation (number of years in school) Uniden- 478 106.9 20.9 .66 


tified 


Values given in raw scores; all others in standard scores. 
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ANS ts of 

The relationship between the AGCT and some other € = s 
mental ability (or intelligence) is shown in Table VI. brem rs Md. 
purpose of answering questions of comparability, most of Ne — үт 
wholly satisfactory. For the most part, the correlations liste 7963 as Pe 
of studies designed for other specific purposes. Most of the popu up two feste 

_ were consequently preselected on Жз ны of ine or another o 

wi striction in range on one or both varia es. ES 
dp. R e is пй: by ће AGCT means and ame а 
tions of the samples listed in the table. In three cases, the AGCT meena ee: 
above 100 and in four cases the standard deviations are less than 2 : Army 
of the populations cited approximate the AGCT distribution of the A CCT the 
and in both of these cases the correlation is high. Evidently the A T akg 
Army Alpha, and the Otis test yield roughly comparable results over th 
of ability represented in the Army. 


TABLE VI 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AGCT AND Various OTHER Tests ок MENTAL ABILITY 
AGCT 
Test N Means SD's 19 
Army Alpha (Well's Revision-long form) 434 115.45 12.3 ‘90 
Army Alpha (Well's Revision-long form) 750 98.3b 2217 `83 
Otis Higher Mental Ability Examination 1646 103.5 23.1 65 
ACE Psychological Examination 885 127.7* 12.4 ED 
ACE Psychological Examination 1371 114.14 16.3 EL 

Army-Navy College Qualifying Test, C-3 251 108.6 14.5 i 


* Population Preselected on basis of Army Alpha score. 


rocesstd 
^ Population selected to match the AGCT grade distribution of all men P! 
through reception Centers in 1943, 


* Population of AST trainees preselected by education and AGCT score. 
4 Populati 


f high school graduates selected to match the AGCT grade dis 


tributio” 
of all high school graduates in the Army. 


VII. One or two points about th 
first place, as is evidenced by t 
of the populatións 
(education, civilian 


tained in Table VII. 


According to the table, the AGC 
grades in a wide variety of training 
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TABLE VII 
VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE AGCT. Various EXAMPLES 

Population Criterion N Mean SD r 
eimi istrative Clerical Trainees, AAF Grades | 2947 121.7 11.1 .40 
fecal Arainees AF à gada (weighted) ps rs 9.9 44 
u Trainees, Armore: rades 25.3 8.3 «33 
Clerical Trainees, WAAC Grades 199 116.8 12.0 -62 
Au plane Mechanic Trainees Grades 99 104.8 10.6 .32 
е Mechanic Trainees Grades 3081 118.1 10.7 +35 
tee Mechanic Trainees Grades 318 88.3 24.4 .69 

nk Mechanic Trainees Grades 237 116.6 11.3 33 
Aircraft Armorer Trainees Grades 1907 117.3 — 10.9 — .40 
А iterate Armorer Trainees Ratings 449 112.7 12.1 27 

оа) elding Trainees d Grades 583 114.8 10.3 .26 
pins БҮ ht Maintenance Trainees Grades 195 129.1 10.5 „31 
S letal Trainees, AAF Grades 764 115.6 10.3 wr 
ype Maintenance Trainees, AAF Grades 487 123.5 12.1 +20 
Radio Operator & Mechanic Trainees, AAF Grades $ 1055 1224 1.4 .32 
adio ODE Š Pechat типе; ААЕ Coda Reg Speed, WPM 20 111,4 11.7 .24 
Н ator Trainees, WAA ;rades 116.2 11.7 E 
adio Mechanic Trainees, AAF Grades 319 1080 1300 — 139 
Gunnery Trai 
Fi y Trainees, Armored Grades 66 120.0 12.4 .50 
тегу Trainees, Instrument and 1 
А Сгайеѕ 68 102.7 6.5 -33 
M z 
Tank p fansport Trainees, WAAC Grades 269 111.4 13.6 — .31 
Truck туе Trainees Ratings 330 $7.7 19.5 +16 
= river Trainees Road Test Ratings 421 95.5 20.1 13 
Ombardier Trai 1 
Air r Trainees, AAF Grades, Academic 40 111.5 18.6 © 
tear Warning Trainees, Plotter-Teller Grades, Theory 119 107.1 15.6 5 
ntelligen, arning Trainees, Plotter-Teller Grades, Performance 119 15.6 +26 
Photogra Ape АЛЕ Grades, Academic 104 51 
" a ainees, AAF rades 431 A 
Wearceraphy Trainees, AAF Grades, Phase 1 417 i $ E 
S bserver Trainees, AAF Grades 1042 130.2 12.5 -43 
fficer Candi, 
[9] andidates, Infantry Grades, Academic 103 123.0 10.8 
Officer Gandidates, Ordnance Grades, Academic 190 128.2 9.6 E 
Officer Candidates, Signal Corps ;rades, Academic 213 128.6 10.1 36 
ficer Candidates, Tank Destroyers Grades, Academic 52 125.8 10.7 44 
Officer andidates, Transportation Corps Grades, Academic 314 126.4 9.8 -38 
Officer Candidates, WAAC Grades, Academic 787 128.4 11.3 -46 
ест HU ed ы гайыр Ratings 2001 122.6 10.8 .12 
ic i , Ordnance " eadership Ratings 190 128.2 9.6 .09 
= andidates, 13 Arms and Services Success vs. Failure 5186 128.7 10.0 .28* 
= Trainees, basic engineering Gada, Inorganic 
| ` E à hemistry 222 З . . 
AST Trainees, basic engineering Grades, Math, (Trig.) 222 126.6 r5 3 
ST Trainees’ personnel poy chology Banks in Быша 132 134.2 104 .25 
" ks in Tests & 
Measurement 130 А . 2 
West Ban SALIS a s 134.0 10.3 29 
Wer palt TIT Gate Ett 25 Hi ЮЗ d 
з ü »rades, athematics . . H 
We : ss Cadets, 4th Class Grades, Military To- 

St Point Pography | « 932 131.3 10.9 .40 
West Point cadets ith Class Grades, Tactics 932 131.3 10.9 +29 
We? Point Cadets, 4th Class Grades, Frencht 167 1302 11.0 2 
West Point Cadets: 200 Glass Grades, German} 164 132.4 109 .20 

St Point Cadets, 4th Class Grades, Spanisht 932 131.3 10.9 до 

= „ 4th Class Grades, Portugueset 168 130.0 10.3 «12 

* irst qe Correlation. р 
Brad 

€s гап s А 
enanee ( oy ce -20 to .73. The lower figures аге for courses in teletype main- 
Te for the a photography (.24) and aircraft welding (.26); the higher values 

(.73) heoretical phases of the plotter-teller course in aircraft warning 


WAA cya for grades in motor mechanics (.69), bombardier training (.62) and 
the facto s Наш (.62). Comparisons are difficult, however, because of 
r of pre-selection. In each of the instances cited where low validity co- 
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efficients were obtained, the groups had been selected on several factors, 1n 
cluding AGCT score. In some of the other groups, yielding higher coefficients 
pre-selection was either not so rigorous (aircraft warning trainees) or was not 
exercised at all (motor mechanics). 

In officer candidate schools, AGCT usually correlates with academic grades 
around .40, despite the rigid selection and restricted range of scores.* The сом 
relation with leadership ratings, however, is low; consequently the bisera 
correlation against success or failure (grades plus leadership) is only .28. Те 
test also correlates well with grades in English, mathematics and ne 
topography for the first year at the U. S. Military Academy, but shows litte 
relationship to grades in foreign language courses. As a predictor of grades 
in the Army Specialized Training Program, however, the AGCT comes off rather 
badly. This is partly accounted for by the selected character of the population 
of trainees;t and it is partly a function of the training program itself. Becaus® 
the various courses and curricula were sharply accelerated, they leaned mor 
heavily than is usual for college courses, perhaps, on a thorough backgrou” 
in high school subjects, and less heavily on abstract ability to learn. A эре, 
selection test involving English usage and mathematics of the type norma | 
encountered in secondary school curricula yielded validity coefficients a5 hig 


D an- 
ears, the AGCT-1 was used, in one edition P ota 
Y at home and abroad. No exact count of the iti 
s and retests) is obtainable. But 


parately scored subjects: Reading and is, 

id Pee Computation, Arithmetic Reasoning and pate nal 
over-all score provides a measure practi i Ider 

score and thus permits contin Е cally identical to the о с of 


* A score of 110 or b t ; е я 
t An AGCT score ЕЯ ter on AGCT isa prerequisite for officer training. 


ame 
f 115 or better was required of candidates for the AST Prost 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST CONSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH 
IN THE BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL: 


MEASUREMENT: OF ACHIEVEMENT IN NAVY TRAINING 


STAFF OF THE TEST AND RESEARCH SECTION 


Standards and Curriculum Division, Training 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 


An article describing the program of the Test and Research Section of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel appeared in the July 1945 issue of the Psychological 
ulletin.* As indicated therein, one of the major phases of the test construction 
and research program in the Bureau of Naval Personnel is the development of 
Standardized achievement examinations and other procedures for measuring 
attainment of personnel in Navy schools and in other Navy training programs. 
1s article describes in some detail that aspect of the activities of the Test and 
€search Section. 

During 1942 and 1943 an extensive training program was established, in- 
Sake (a) recruit and officer indoctrination schools designed to orient new per- 
nnel to the Navy, (b) elementary and advanced training schools in which 
7 and enlisted personnel learned the many technical knowledges and skills 
2 тий to successful performance in their wartime specialities, and (c) pre- 

misstoning and shipboard training programs. 


PROBLEMS IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT 
IN NAVAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


m Because of the rapid growth of naval training activities, many problems 
терш determining the level of attainment of personnel and the adequacy of 
ining programs. Some of these problems may be stated as follows: 


лом and skills of graduates of Navy training programs varied markedly. 
ec to diversity in curriculum content in the several programs presumably 
Sohnel d e same subjects, and in competence of instructional and administrative per- 
n training programs. 
ik (ш practices showed conspicuous variation with respect to the factors used 
ining school grades and to other standards of attainment. 


of бп many cases locally devised examinations failed to cover the minimum essentials 
the curriculum, 


4. Ther 


бым: е was no consistent procedure for routine administration of achievement 
; 


in many training activities they were irregularly and infrequently administered. 


of As these and similar problems multiplied, it became evident that a program 
B5 andardized evaluative procedures could be of value in improving training 


gs Providing a common yardstick for measuring the attainment of graduates in two 


xy Schools in which the same type of instruction was offered. 
: *romoting fairness and uniformity in assigning grades of graduates. 


* ; 1 
the Psychological Testing and Research in the Bureau of Naval Personnel: Work of 
avy’s Test and Research Section, Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 433-444. 
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3. Focusing attention of instructors on the essential knowledges and skill 
should be mastered by trainees. А 

4. Motivating and pointing the way for improvement of instruction. : 

5. Providing a basis for determining the effectiveness of instruction in € 
schools of the same type. 


Late in 1943, upon the request of the Quality Control Division* 


s which 


lifferent 


of the 


Н ; -alüative 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, a program of developing standardized ev eed 
procedures was added to the existing test development program. Spect vie 
the mission with respect to the development and use of evaluative proce 


was threefold: 


1. To develop examinations for officer and enlisted training programs. 

2. To recommend policies regarding the use of tests in evaluating training. 

3. To provide technical assistance and advice in solving problems involving u 
urement of achievement in Navy schools. 


he meas" 


PROGRAMS FOR WHICH MATERIALS HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED 


Between January 1944 and October 1945 achievement examinatior 


been developed for use in the following types of training programs: (1) 


training, (2) recruit training, (3) elementary and advanced training 
for enlisted personnel, and (4) shipboard and shore station training. A 


ns have 
officer 
schools 


descrip” 


tion of types of examinations for each of these training programs follows-t 


Officer Training Programs 


Achievement examinations have been constructed to measure the 


attain- 


erve 
ment of graduates of Naval Reserve Midshipmen Schools and of Naval Reser 


e 
шр j I А ; mag 
Officer Training Corps Units. These examinations cover seamanship, a 
control, navigation, ordnance and gunnery, communication, recognition, 


, administration, and naval law. 
_ Officer Pre-Radar Achievement Examinations are used to measure 
tainment of officers bein 


selection of such personnel for advan 
1 also been developed to determi 
tactical radar training. 


ced technical training. Examinatio 


Enlisted Training Programs 

Recruit training. 
ministered to recruits 
general information aboutthe Nav 
training, ordnance and gunnery, fire fighting, gas warfare defense, rec? 
lookout, telephone talker, and first aid and personal hygiene. 


School training. Written final achievement examinations have 
pared for measuring the attainment of enli 


elementary and advanced naval training sch 


Standardized recruit achievement examinations 


ools. In addition to writte 


* The Quality Control Division is charged with maintaining the "quality 
training. 


T A complete list of achievement examination materials developed through 


1945 will be found at the end of this report. In this program the Bureau of Nav 
sonnel has been materially assisted by projects of the National Defense Resear? 


mittee. 


А a PS 
upon completion of training. The examination? 
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inations, performance tests and identification tests have been developed for 
programs where such instruments were considered to be of especial utility. 
Shipboard and shore station training. A comprehensive series of ‘‘Advance- 
ment Examinations” has been developed for use by examining boards on ships 
and stations in determining the eligibility of enlisted personnel for promotion 
to various pay grades in petty officer status. These are pools of items designed 
for use in locally developed tests in order to establish uniformity in promotion 
standards. In all, four volumes, totalling some 30,000 test items on 46 types of 
Navy jobs, have been published and distributed to ships and stations. The test 
items in each book are organized into examinations for the variousratings. With- 
in each rating items are geared in difficulty to the level of technical competence 
pm for advancement to third, second, first class, and chief petty officer 
atus. 
Special Training Programs. Constructed for use in the Navy Special 
raining Program, Reading Achievement Examinations are designed to meas- 
ure the functional literacy of those persons who, because they could not read 
Or write, were given a special twelve weeks' course in language development. 
These examinations are constructed to measure levels of reading ability be- 
tween complete illiteracy and sixth grade, since the standard of literacy set by 
the Navy is ability to read at the fifth grade level. They are specific in charac- 
ter, involving skill in reading signs, notices, simple instructions, elementary 
technical materials, and narrative. Both general vocabulary and specialized 
Naval terminology and idiom are taken into consideration. Examinations have 
RS standardized by comparison with data from the Gates Reading Survey 
nd the Sangren-Woody Reading Test; all tests were administered to the same 
oup of approximately four hundred trainees. A conversion table for translat- 
g raw scores into reading grades has been developed. 


ТүрЕѕ or TEsTs DEVELOPED 


Three general types of measuring instruments have been constructed for 
гак in measuring outcomes of instruction in naval training programs: paper and 
ie ан examinations, identification tests, and performance tests. A brief de- 

ption of each type follows. 

z тей апі Paper Examinations. These examinations consist of multiple 
DN test items designed to measure knowledge essential to performance of 
E nical duties. Most of them involve problems in which operational knowl- 
£e is required of the trainee. Insofar as possible, liberal use has been made in 
sei tests of photographs of equipment, diagrams, and other illustrative mate- 
ашу ARM Tests. These tests have been developed to test the trainee's 
Ken c He with the basic tools and equipment of his rating. | Here use has 
Dart made of actual equipment to measure the extent of recognition of separate 
* 5 of machinery and knowledge of the part's function in its total mechanism. 
Seed chee for Gunner's Mates school, identification tests have been devel- 
Monl which require the trainee to name and locate essential parts of five com- 
y used types of guns. 
а kn erformance Tests. Because proficiency in the Navy billet requires not only 

k owledge of essential facts and principles but also skill in the application 
| M aioe special attention has been given to the objective measurement of 

> ormance. Accordingly, performance tests have been devised to determine 

V well trainees could apply skills, learned in training, to the assembly and 
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: , А еа 
disassembly of guns, the starting and stopping of Diesel engines, the у. 
receiving of semaphore messages, and the locating and correcting o. 
to engineering equipment. 
OTHER SERVICES 


+: {f the 
Manual on Constructing and Using Achievement Tests. In ee рган 
need on the part of instructors in Navy schools for reliable and zs matrice 
tion on the preparation of examinations for local use, a manual айон di 
and Using Achievement Tests” has been prepared. The basic tec cise form 
test construction are presented in non-technical language and in e ministra- 
Four major sections deal with performance tests, written tests, test а I place 
tion, and scoring and interpretation of tests. Particular empta "EC 
upon the local development of performance tests. Instructors are en | 
to consider such basic questions as the following: 


1. What are the essential skills E 
for which they are being trained? 

2. What are the most si 
3. What criteria of perf. 


job 
" the ЈО 
nd information the men must have to do 


E x . f ion 
, Skill and accuracy of operations, speed, identificati ihe test 
» Consistent, and economical way to administer 


А ent 
H А evem : 
In the section on Written tests, the more common types of achi 


PETS are 12 
discussed. Fundamental rules and principles 
s as in the following example. 


Avo ASKING Questions on TRIVIAL DETAILS 
AND USELEss SunJEcrs 


in know 

Trivial. (Not much practical value 1! 
Useful knowledge: ing this): 
Hydraulic Systems usin 


jene? 
E mineral base 
fluids are flushed and cle; 


" sc! 
The term which best describes the 
aned with 


of using ordnance material is 
1. soap solution, 1. ballistics, 
2. kerosene, 2. cannonade, 
3. carbon tetrachloride, $ 3. boresighting. 
4. alcohol. 4. gunnery, 
5. caustic soda solution, 5. tactics, 


Attention is called tos 


ee 
, К ће л 
Р bf Seon” -Aad. "poor" testing situations aid. 

for uniformity o Procedur 


1 es in testing is emphasized. NE uU 
he section on Scoring and interpretation of test scores describes latio? 
and preparation of answer keys of various types and deals with the tranf TA 
of test scores into “grades” through a simple linear conversion proce ttentio? 
simplified method for analysis of test items as a means of directing 2 
to areas of instructional deficiencies is also included. Р бу 
Analyses of Distributions of School Grades. One of the routine ac wn 
i iodi ding are 
the Test and Research Section has been periodic analyses of gra aduates 270 
training schools. Records, by classes, of the grades assigned to re stat 
sent in by the schools. Distributions of these grades are made ап 


mi 
: еб 
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tics computed, following which a report is made to each school. This report 
consists of the distributions of grades in each class, with comments on the 
apparent satisfactoriness of the distributions and with suggestions for modifica- 
tion in grading standards. 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN TEsT CONSTRUCTION 


The standardized examinations produced in the Test and Research Section 
represent a fusion of the ideas of test technicians, subject matter instructors, 
and training officers in schools and other programs. The process of constructing 
an examination is best described as a cooperative undertaking in which the 
following techniques are employed: 

Preliminary Stages. In determining the programs for which achievement 
examination materials are to be prepared, both the technical level and the size 
of the training program are taken into consideration. Tests are developed for 
the more important and technical programs and those which include the largest 
number of trainees. Once it has been decided to develop materials for Electrical 
Schools, for example, the test technician assigned to the project makes a pre- 
liminary study of the curriculum at the schools and confers with subject matter 
Specialists in Billet Analysis Section and Quality Control Division of the Bureau 
[4 lay out the general plan of the examination and to determine the appropriate 

orm, 

Determination of Content. If a standard curriculum has been prepared, it is 
taken as the basis for the content of the examination. Otherwise, the curricula 
of the several schools are compared and analyzed so that the examination will 
reflect the major objectives and content of training common to the type of 
School for which the examination is being developed. 

The test technician must also become familiar with instructional practices 
In the school. To this end he visits several of the schools. Here, conferences 
are held with instructors and training officers, where the curriculum and its 
Objectives are discussed point by point, raising the following questions: 


1. Is this point essential for successful performance in the job? 
2. What is taught with respect to this point? 


{ 3. How much will trainees be expected to know regarding this point upon graduation 
Tom the school? 


is ae is equally important, especially in developing performance test situations, 
*now what equipment is available in the schools and to plan for its use in 
Periodic testing. и 
Constructing the Preliminary Form of the Examination. Frequently, a well 
are instructor in the special field is ordered to the Bureau of Naval Per- 
Сз nel to assist in developing the first draft of an examination. Test items 
€ devised to sample the minimum essentials in knowledges and skills in pro- 
са to the amount of instructional time prescribed for each. Objectivity 
des Items is emphasized and every effort is made to avoid ambiguity and to 
it erminology which is familiar to trainees. After a large number of tentative 
*ms has been developed, the test technician again confers with instructors 


and training officers. Together they review each test item in light of the 
9llowing criteria: 


1. Does this item cover a knowledge or skill essential in performance? 
2. Does this item involve subject matter taught in the course? 
3. Is this item one which trainees can understand? 
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Items which survive the criticism of instructors and other experts are as- 
sembled in preliminary test form. Usually, two or more subject matter spe- 
cialists are then asked to take the test and to make out answer keys. These 
keys are checked against each other and against the answers indicated by the 
test maker. The preliminary form of the test is then mimeographed and ad- 
ministered to several groups of trainees. 

Determining Statistical Validity. After the answer sheets used in the pre- 
liminary administration of the test have been scored, the difficulty index and 
discriminative value of each item in the test are computed. The usual index of 
discriminative value is the estimated biserial correlation based on the respective 
proportions of correct responses found in the papers of the top and bottom 27 
i determined by the total test scores. е. 
Constructing the Final Form of the Examination. Based on an analysis 9 


Routine Administration of the Examination. The first administration of а 
final form of an examination is usually supervised by the officer who was Te 
sponsible for its construction. He is thus enabled to refine the directions for 
become acquainted with any special circum 
red in interpreting test results. ‚А manual 07 
tion of the examination is written, and conver” 
sae) in translating trainees’ raw scores to achieve 
ment examination grades, Thereafter, administration of the examination 1? 
each school is under the supervision of an Instructor Training Officer assigne 
for this purpose by the training school command or by the Naval District 11 
which the school is located. This officer is also responsible for maintaining t^ 
Security of examination materials, for Supervising scoring, for preparing 
Summary report on the distribution of examination grades, and for returning 
these data, together with the answer sheets, to the Bureau of Naval Personne: 


2 inin 

of the achievement testing program in Navy na 
major categories, First, the introduction of t В? 
r instruments has focused attenti ding 

à on upon gra А . 
niques and has increas ity of evaluations aimed to trainer 
ions has been instrumental in impr 


Effect on Grading and Marking Techniques 
Prior to the development of st i i 
3 andardized achievement tests for ^V. 
schools, grades were highly subjective and were frequently based upon varying 
standards and criteria of achievement, Comparability of trainee achievene 
v 
S to class within the same school 


t 
, ievemen 
The use of standardized achieve ess 


Navy 


adequa’ 


Н ity is 
and training. Statistical reliability | e- 


some degree an index of the objectivity of measurement, Reliabilities 0 


lected tests are shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I 


RELIABILITIES OF REPRESENTATIVE FINAL ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
FOR ENLISTED TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Number Numberof Range of 


Training Programs of Items Obtained 
Forms per Form  Reliabilities* 


Recruit Training 3 215-300 .88-.93t 
Special Training—Reading 2 85 .96 
NTSch (Basic Engineering) 4 150 .83-.881 
NTSch (Diesel) 1 150 .83-.91 
NTSch (Gyro Compass) 2 150 .11-.86 
NTSch (Electrical) 6 150 .82-.91 
NTSch (Elementary Electricity and Radio Materiel) 6 120-130 .84-.88 
NTSch (Fire Controlmen) 2 150 .84-.88 
NTSch (Gunner's Mates) 2 150 .84-.901 
NTSch (Quartermaster) 2 150 .85-.88 
NTSch (Signal) 4 150 .86-.92 
NTSch (Radio) 2 150 .15-.16 
NTSch (Torpedomen) 4 125-200 .88-.94 
NTSch (Storekeeper) 5 200 .86-.901 
NTSch (Ycomen) 5 150-160 > .74-.93t 


* Shows range of reliabilities obtained when coefficients were computed separately 
for each of a number of samples. . 
_ 1 Indicates odd-even or split-half reliability. Others were estimated by the Kuder- 
Richardson Formula #21. 


An example of the effects of achievement examinations on grading and marking 
techniques followed the introduction of performance tests in a school in which trainees 
меге taught mechanical and electrical duties. In this school, as is frequently the case in 
Shop training, the abilities of trainees were being judged primarily by the instructors 
*valuating materials turned out as shop projects. Standards of evaluation applied by 

erent instructors varied widely. Their ratings showed little evidence of satisfactory 
of oomen de grouped closely about the mean. In the same school, in a portion 
che e curriculum dealing with the fundamental processes of arithmetic required in me- 
d EM and electrical work, a locally prepared test was administered. The dispersion 
hat Ores on this test was comparatively large. While it was the intention of the school 
marks in various phases of the course should contribute equally to the composite 
к grade, quite an opposite effect was obtained when shop marks and arithmetic grades 
tie ше for the latter marks affected disproportionately the overall grades for the 
ash, €. On the introduction of carefully developed performance tests in various aspects 
F lie, work and the use of objective and reliable measuring methods, adequate vari- 
Жа pon greater validity for the shop grades were attained. When these shop grades 
valid then combined with grades in other phases of the curriculum, a more realistic and 
evaluation of trainee achievement was obtained. 


n Ps is also interesting to note the effect of improved grading in this school 
xdi was reflected in the usefulness of school grades asa criterion in evaluating 
ection tests. Whereas a selection test in arithmetical reasoning had been the 
est predictor of success in the school when the arithmetic test produced wide 
ne erion and shop grades were concentrated about the mean, a test requiring 
echanical knowledge became the most important element of a selection bat- 
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tery after objective measures of shop work were introduced into the criterion, 

Improvement of locally developed tests. The cooperative nature of test con 
struction has motivated instructors to make improvements in their own tests. 
In some schools, seminars in test construction have been held with the coopera- 
tion of officers from the Test and Research Section. The manual, Constructing 
and Using Achievement Tests, has been used extensively in Navy schools. 
Accordingly, instructors have become better acquainted with factors entering 
into the objective measurement of instructional outcome. Nm. 

Finally, reports showing trends in scores of trainees on standardized achiev e 
ment tests are forwarded periodically from the Test and Research Section to 
the Quality Control Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Similar reports 
pertaining to results of specific tests are sent to Instructor Training Officers ™ 
Schools in which those tests are used. These reports, sometimes supplemented 
by detailed test item analyses, give reliable evidence to officers in Quality Com 
trol Division and to Instructor Training Officers, of the extent to which РЕ, 
scribed curricula аге being followed. These data also furnish reliable inform 


М Ө Аер: 3 5 ity 0 
tion to help these same officers in maintaining a uniform and high quality 
training. 


Я E T ы ге- 
in which these materials were Р 


in.constructing an examination, the necessity for clar! s 
as focused the attention of the subject matter instructo - 
technicians, on the more important abilities and kno 

о during training. ining 
Again, examination results have b жа 


H . jec 
quate instruction. Subsequently, 1 pech- 


performance test operation was greater than 50% 


While it is impossible to indicate 
proved instruction on the part of te 


4 à e 
n achers and improved learning on t 
of trainees, there is reason to believ. 
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Finally, there is evidence that trainees are motivated to more thorough learn- 


ing by knowing that testing in the school will be comprehensive, systematic, 
and objective. 


ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS AND MATERIALS FOR 
Navy TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Num- Number of 
Name of Test ber of | Forms of 


Tests Each Test 
Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools’ (Deck) 


Standardized Written Examinations..............-.--- 4 1 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps 
Standardized Written ЕЁхатїпайопз................... 11 ih 
Pre-Radar Final Achievement Examinations............. 1 4 
CIC Final Achievement Examinations (Tactical Radar)... 1 2 
Recruit Training: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 1 3 
Basic Engineering: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 1 4 
Füsformanoe ПЗВ conan анаи но dX ove o d Siac 15 1 
Diesel: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 1 4 
Performance Tests 1 1 
Electrical: 
Written Final Achievement Ехатіпайопѕ.............. 1 6 
Performance Testa, «prenses nepasi ненае na xin Ba 29 1 
Fire Controlmen: 
| Written Final Achievement Examinations............-. 1 2 
| Gunner's Mates: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 1 6 
Tent fata MESES sis. „оа ieuas corde s орай d alerts 1 a 
5 1 
Performance Tests. з орана adda ass canes аси Pis 1 2 
Gyro Compass: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations...........--- 1 2 
Quartermaster: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations............-. 1 2' 
Radar Operators: i 
| Written Final Achievement Ехатіпайопѕ.............. 3 2 
Ferfokrmance) Teste: i snes cree eh stop a сизо? 3 1 
Radio . 
Written Final Achievement Ехатіпайопѕ.............. 3 Д 
N érformande MES SE ы но eco Rc EN {i 8 
Radio Materiel (Pre-Radio Materiel): 
Written Achievement Ехатїпайопв..................- 1 6 
Radio Materiel (Elementary Electricity and Radio Materiel) : 
Written Final Achievement Examinations........... 1 6 
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ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS AND MATERIALS FOR 
Navy TRAINING PROGRAMS 
(Continued) 


Num- Number ^ 
ber of | Forms 0 
PT Tests Each Test 


‘Signal: + 4 
Written Final Achievement Examinations.........,.... 1 5 
Spelling Achievement Tests. sese; у... л. 1 2 
d. aed, 7 PEINE mU 6 ^ 

Storekeepers: 

Written Final Achievement Examinations,..,., 1 5 

Torpedomen: е 
Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 1 h 
"usar gro NOMEN MEME 59 

Yeomen: 5 
Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 1 
FRE TDS tes seen Ere Eo 2 3 


Check List for Correct Handling of Sound-Powered Tele- 
phone 


ADVANCEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


ber of 
Name of Test . а ests 
Examinations for Aviation РЕ 60 
Advancement Examinations, Book I 
(Seaman, Special, and Commissary Кайпрз)................. 56 
Чуапсетепї Examinations, Book IT á 
(Artificer RAEES) scores «sarees nan 85 


dvancement Examinations, Бош е саа 
(Aviation Ratings) 


TECHNICAL M ANUALS 


Constructing and Using Achiev 
Insert A: Example for Naval 
Insert B: Example for N 


rs) 
ement Tests (A Guide for Navy Instructo 


Training School (Gunner’s Mates) 
aval Training School (Electrical) 


uu 


A SPEECH PATHOLOGY PROGRAM FOR 
NAVAL HOSPITALS* 


IRIS STEVENSON, LT. (у.с) H(W) USNR 
& 
A. ELAINE MIKALSON, ENS. H(W) USNR 


. The increasing incidence in Naval hospitals of casualties exhibiting speech 
disorders called the attention of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery to the 
need for some supplementary program of specific speech correction. Such 
Cases of speech disorder fall into three categories: 


а. Those disorders of neuropathic origin, particularly the aphasias. 
b. Disorders resulting from specific damage to the speech apparatus itself. 
с. Psychogenic disorders resulting from conditions incurred in service. 


, Since the most prevalent cases, those of the aphasias and the articulatory 
difficulties resulting from damage to the speech apparatus, tend naturally to 
be gathered in those hospitals designated as centers for neurosurgery and plastic 
Surgery, it was decided to set up a program of speech therapy in each of these 
Centers. A trained speech pathologist was assigned to the staff of each of these 
hospitals. These pathologists were obtained from the trained speech specialists 
already commissioned in the Naval service but assigned to billets where their 
Specific speech training was not being used. It was considered that this policy 
Would result in the most economical use of Naval manpower. 

Such speech pathologists assumed their duties under a broad directive 
Which allowed them leeway for individual professional initiative and ingenuity. 
n the words of the Surgeon General's letter establishing this program 


While cognizant of the common goal of all speech correction, the Bureau is aware of 
the varying nature of specific therapeutic procedures by which this common goal may 
* reached. Speech pathologists assigned to hospitals will be trained personnel with 
Sufficient professional training and experience to enable them to evolve a program best 
fitted to the specific needs of each hospital. 


The goal of the program is stated later in the same letter: 


, Itis the desire of the Bureau that speech correction have asits aim restoring the indi- 
Vidual patient's speech function to such a level as will enable him to carry on the or- 


dinary activities of everyday life, and that it be considered an integral part of his treat- 
ment, 


The speech pathologists assigned to this program are designated as H(S) 
and H(W) officers and placed for administrative purposes under the joint cog- 
Nizance of the Relabilitation Branch and the Neuropsychiatric Branch of the 

Uureau of Medicine and Surgery. In the field the speech pathologist is assigned 
to the Neuropsychiatric Service of his hospital under the clinical psychology 
Program. Care is taken, however, to separate the actual working of the speech 
Program as much as possible from the Neuropsychiatric Service in order to 
avoid any unpleasant connotations. The individual patients requiring speech 


* The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writers and 
are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 


e Naval Service at large. 79 


. 
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А ë he 
correction are not assigned to the Neuropsychiatric Service but ne ont 
clinical service.appropriate for the treatment of their basic condi ^ e". 

Such a program of speech correction has been in SER, Wi 
months in a large Naval hospital and has proven eminently success «ий at thle 
cal census of patients undergoing speech treatment at any pt pto E 
hospital reveals seven aphasic cases, five cases of articulatory di TA with the 
three cases of psychogenic disorders. The speech training is integrate ‘ned with 
patient's complete therapeutic program, and direct contact is mania speech 
other services of the hospital by means of consultations between the caving 
therapist and officers of other departments in which the patient 18 tiet is 
treatment. Treatment is continued as long as necessary or until the pa 
discharged from the hospital. : A 

Tiie method used at this Naval hospital is one of individual therapy әр 
plemented by participation in group meetings as soon as the pato tient? 
progressed to the point where he can benefit from working in a group. c of time 
report on an appointment schedule for individual therapy, the amoun aphasic 
given to each depending upon the urgency of his need. The more aans report 
patients report every day, sometimes two or three times daily. Other carried 
only two or three times a week, but are given speech assignments to be 

. out in their wards. Bed patients are visited by the therapist. "v of 

The weekly group meeting is considered one of the most essential pha d 
the speech rehabilitation program. Real life situations are acted out, es e 
introducing a friend or purchasing an article at a store. Telephone calls "E - 
made by those who avoid phone calls. Some of the speech exercises аге Fre- 


tomimes of some situation which the patients may have encountered. псе 
quently current affairs are discussed. One patient is chosen a week in "he dis- 
to act as chairman of the meeting. He selects the questions and leads 
cussion, 


Oftentimes, though patients hay 
entering speech situations. 
usually within the hospital. 


Spi с three 
Shop and ask what time it c i 


loses, or a stutterer may be sent out to = re 
г n Office. Reports on these assignment istme” 
quired, and the patient's psychological reaction to his defect and his adit the 


: jonally 
L actual speech production. Occasion ow™ 
speech therapist accompanies a gro 


" іп 
ords are kept оп the individual patient. T the 
cludes the initial interview, articulation tests, and frequently oral sections the 
Chesher Aphasia Test. The Phonograph records serve as motivation * pas 
patients and also asan encouraging indication of progress. The mirrorpho timu 
been found useful for day-to-day therapy in auditory discrimination ап 5 and 
lation. In addition to this, a 1 


В ] 3 ue 
E : arge mirror is used for illustration of 0080, the 
lip positions and coordination i 


: сти 
h l reactions to be overcome. These pict" 
the patient in attaining an objective approach to his problem. 


The following brief case histories illustrate the type of speech pro 
is most often seen at this hospital. 


Case No. 1. This man suffered a 
encephalitis, left cerebral thrombosis. 


plem wh 


o 
esult 
loss of symbolic speech as а ftf. they 


He was able to repeat words ? 
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were spoken aloud to him, but could not associate words with objects. In 
addition to his loss of speech he had suffered losses in educational skills, and 
was referred to the Educational Services Department for educational retrain- 
ing. After three months of speech therapy he regained nearly seventy per cent 
of symbolic speech and after six months of additional therapy was considered 
capable of continuing alone. He has recently been discharged from the Naval 
service with the prognosis good for a satisfactory adjustment to civilian life. 

Case No. 2. This man received a cranial injury during combat aboard ship 
which resulted in a speech aphasia. His speech was characterized by blocks 
lasting as long as seventeen seconds. He evidenced great emotional reaction to 
these situations and avoided all social contacts, even refusing to talk to other 
patients in his ward. He responded quickly to speech therapy, began taking 
an active part in group meetings and finally went on speech assignments. 
Whereas he had been asocial and silent, he now became the center of social 
activity in the ward. Reports since he has been discharged to civilian life 
indicate a satisfactory adjustment. 

Case No. 3. A shrapnel wound, left hemisphere, resulted in a total loss of 
Coordinated speech in this patient. At the time of referral he could produce 
only three sounds and these, with gestures, were his only means of communi- 
cation. By the time speech training was begun he had developed a number of 
frustration reactions to his lack of speech. Since learning his first words, he 
has evidenced a more adult adjustment and some short sentences have become 
habitual. He has learned to produce nearly all sounds, although he does not 
Spontaneously arrange these sounds in word configurations. While he is pro- 
gressing rapidly, he needs continued training in this process. 

Case No. 4. This patient on the Neuropsychiatric Service was referred to the 
Speech therapist because of his stuttering. He had a history of childhood stut- 
tering but had evidenced no difficulty during his Naval service until after ex- 
tended sea duty and combat. He manifested secondary symptoms of facial 
reactions and found it very difficult to read aloud. Through negative practice 
he was soon able to control his secondary reactions and it gradually became 
Possible for him to enter situations which he previously had feared and avoided. 

e improved to the extent that he was returned to duty. 


J 


A SOCIAL THERAPY PROGRAM FOR NEUROPSYCHIATRY 
IN A GENERAL HOSPITAL* 


ELIAS KATZ, 2p Lt. MAC 


T ients 
The general aims of a Social Therapy Program for psychiatric Wwe 
should be (1) to accelerate their return to duty, and (2) to effect maxi к 
hospitalization prior to discharge of those no longer capable of military a EE 
In order to achieve these aims, an atmosphere of recovery or hope Sed 
covery has been distributed throughout this program. “Psychological elim AO 
produces acceleration of all forms of therapy. This attitude of receptivity v. 
recovery has been encouraged by morale-building activities such as the 87 ob 
ing of passes, liberal furloughs, many privileges and rich entertainment pn 
tunities. From the time the newly admitted patient is given his first orient? 
talk until he leaves the hospital, he is acquainted with the possibility of am 
oration of his condition, and given the assurance of ultimate recovery- п set 
This program for both Open Ward and Closed Ward patients has bee! 


7 : : dividu 
up to include and integrate all the elements of mass, small group, and indiv ў 
psychotherapy. 


Mass PSYCHOTHERAPY 


+a) in the 

Soon after the first neuropsychiatric patients arrived at this hospital Social 

Spring of 1944, it was realized that to achieve the objectives of the ique? 
Therapy program it would be necessary to introduce mass therapy techn 


- 5 i п р rkers 
since there was a shortage of psychiatrists, psychologists, social case W° hat 
nurses and enlisted personnel. 


Some of the group activities engaged in m pic 
time included outdoor ball playing for Closed Ward patients; and mot! Ор 
ture programs were arranged in the Red Cross Recreational Hall for areful 
Ward patients. Activities were limited to morning sessions, and по сас 
check of attendance was made. Although the rate of recovery seemed jo ine 
tory with this limited program, it was felt that better results would be M. 
through the development of a more comprehensive and more adequately 
trolled program of mass activities. sical 

Therefore, activities were added to the program, including extensive pay ai 
reconditioning and occupational therapy for all patients; industrial ве ape? 
fatigue details, educational classes, and the publishing of a weekly Hee wae, 
for Open Ward patients. Attendance was controlled; an afternoon program ay. 
added, and better discipline was secured. A growing emphasis on patien п 25 
ticipation drew more and more of them into the varied activities. ce 
possible, the facilities made available through the Reconditioning Serv} nd 
the hospital, as well as by such agencies as Special Services, Red Cros* 


outside agencies, were utilized. d 


n 
Each Monday morning an orientation talk is given to both Oper as a 
Closed Ward patients, telling them about the program of the week+ = som? 
week a psychotherapy talk is presented to Open Ward patients, in which yns 
insight is given into the mechanisms of adjustment and causes of break гои? 
As much as possible this therapy program is tied in with individual ап 
therapy programs. 


sal 
. | Hospit? 
* From the Neuropsychiatry Section of the Medical Service, Crile Genera 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Group PsYCHOTHERAPY 


Small group psychotherapy has been recognized as a valuable means for 
encouraging the development of morale and for supportive therapy. Security, 
which was once based in the man's military unit, having been lost by separation 
and hospitalization, is now provided by the formation of a new congenial group, 
each member of which has suffered similar conflicts. In many instances the 
conflict between the basic need for social approval of a group, and the need for 
| cm has been the precipitating cause ofa psychoneurotic break- 

own. 

These sessions have provided opportunity for ventilation of tensions which 

have been dangerously near the explosive level. Insight is provided by the 
therapist when it is felt that such understanding will be of value to any member 
of the group. 
_ The number of patients in each group is limited to ten. The period allowed 
is roughly one month, with two hourly sessions per week. In general, the meet- 
ings start with a period of orientation, subsequent sessions being devoted to 
Personal problems and to developing suggestions for helping the individual 
meet his difficulties. 

Psychodrama has also been used as a form of group psychotherapy. In this 
type of therapy, a situation which is troubling the individual is dramatized. 
This might be the patient's difficulty in meeting his friends, or his inability to 
get along with officers, or what he must do in applying for a job. The patient 
then acts out the situation, gaining assistance and suggestions from the group 
Whenever it is clear that he cannot work his way through to a suitable solution. 


INDIVIDUAL PsYCHOTH ERAPY 


Individual psychotherapy is administered through informal interviews on 
request of the patient, or initiated by the psychiatrist or the psychologist. In 
many cases, the aim is to provide supportive therapy and to instill reassurance. 
Where some measure of insight will be helpful to the patient, it may be given 
by the therapist. 

Narco-synthesis is undertaken by the psychiatrist in those cases where the 
patient is not accessible in any other way. Such interviews often bring to the 
surface elements of the patient's background or traumatic experience which 
make it possible to determine the nature of the difficulty and to proceed to 
further treatment. However, it must be emphasized that long-term therapy is 
not attempted, as that is not the function of the therapy program at this 
hospital. 

, Patients who do not participate in the mass therapy program are inter- 
Viewed, and an attempt is made to determine the source of their difficulty. 
Individual allowances may be made. In some instances patients on Open 
Wards may be returned to Closed Wards for further treatment. Some of the 
Patients have been excused from the regular activities to do special work in 
Occupational therapy, or to do jobs around the hospital, such as assignment to 
clerical work or to necessary cleaning details on the wards. 


OPEN WARD PROGRAM 
1. Orientation. 


, а. As soon as possible after admission to the Neuropsychiatry Section, patients are 
given an orientation talk. In this talk, information is presented about the purposes of 
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the Neuropsychiatry Section, the liberal Pass policy, privileges available, e e 
tient's responsibilities in connection with the program. An opportunity is а hes fave 
ask questions. It has been found that this introduction creates in many gei sa re- 
able impression which has a valuable long-range effect on morale and subseq 

3 ' jal 
pret week, patients are apprized of the activities of the week, including ME 
events, and their responsibilities in cooperating with the Social Therapy program. 


2. Physical Reconditioning. 


a. Calisthenics are given twice daily at 0900 and 1530 hours under the spec 
of a Physical Reconditioning Officer. However, patients are used whenever poss! 
direct exercises and organize games, А This 

b. Kelly Drill. "Kelly says!" and men follow. Prizes are given to the winners. E 
is administered by the Physical Reconditioning Officer. When weather permits, ОР 
order drill is also given. 


"n" ling: 
C. Gymnasium. Supervised game periods include ping pong, miniature bow 
basketball, baseball, hand ball, volley ball, and boxing. 


3. Occupational Therapy. 


alat 
м Е ily recreati 
Shop is primarily r process 


d wor 
k ends 


For Psychiatric patients the Occupational Therapy 
and diversional. Here the activities engaged in may be printing, silk screen 
leather work (wallets, belts, slippers), loom work (small, medium, large), woo! 


(models, boxes, carving), metal work (bracelets, jewelry), and plastics (boxes, boo! 
frames). 


4. Industrial Therapy. 


лісе, 
t has been set ир in the hospital under Reconditioning ote pa" 
in which patients may engage in work directly contributing to the war effort. tine 
tients do not actually operate the machines but are being used primarily for distr! 
and checking the work to the wards on other Services, р 


1 spital. Every effort is being made to place patients ablica” 
around the hospital. To date, placements have been made in the Post Theatre, 
‚ tions, Red Cross, and Motor Pool. 


: ле was 225 
. d. Embossograph Machine. Recently the hospital embossograph machine e trig 
signed to the Neuropsychiatry Section by the Post Engineer for operation by pur p the 
patients. The work involves the printing of necessary signs for the hospital. 
ents have profited, 
5. Educational Reconditioning, 


n 
a. Nature talks are 


Cleveland. 


ri 
b. GI Roundtable discussions have been conducted by officer patients assigned Tt 
the Reconditioning Service, These talks are given at regular intervals and M® 
i icipation among the patients. * de © 
c. Movies. GI movies and training film 
show films which have instructional values, 


i 
i s Я useu™ 
given by representatives of the Natural History Mu m 
` is о 
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d. Panel Discussions. An extremely popular series of weekly presentations of current 
topics was broadcast over the hospital radio system. The topics included the Army and 
its components, labor problems, and postwar employment opportunities. 

e. Educational. Classes are conducted by the Reconditioning Service in photography, 
typing, motor mechanics, mechanical drawing, sketching, and watch repair. USAFI 
(United States Armed Forces Institute) self-study courses are also available. From time 
to time individuals or organizations have presented special lectures and educational 
Programs. For example, a graphologist presented an interpretation of the men's hand- 
writing. 


6. Recreational and Dwersional. 


а. Dancing classes are held weekly through the voluntary cooperation of several 
Arthur Murray dancing teachers. These are extremely popular. 
b. Music lessons are given to individual patients through the cooperation of the Red 
Cross Music Staff. 
‚©. Group Singing. At least one session during the week is devoted to group singing. 
his is conducted either by outside guests or by the Red Cross Staff. 
. d. Sketching. A member of the Staff of the Cleveland Art Institute holds daily sketch- 
Ing classes in the Red Cross Building. 
€. Free Play Periods. Once a week a free play period is given in which the patients 
May participate in card games, ping pong, miniature bowling, and billiards. 
Í. Entertainment and. Special Features. Through the courtesy of the USO, Red 
ross, and Special Services, entertainment programs are given, usually in the afternoons, 
Which the patients are encouraged to attend. 
g. Baseball. Since the good weather has arrived patients have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to attend outdoor big league baseball games in Cleveland. 
h. Library. Patients are liberal users of our excellent Library, particularly for study 
and work on USAFI courses. 
i. Patient Band. The Red Cross furnished instruments for a well organized band. 
П spite of frequent turnover of patients, this band has performed splendidly for patients 
9n various wards, and has furnished music for the dancing classes. 
j. Debates. Patient debates and discussions are encouraged as a means of venting 
resentments and of bringing “gripes” to the surface. Talented speakers have been un- 
Covered during the course of these debates. 


7. Fatigue Details. 


a. Ward policing is done by the patients, who are selected by the ward master. This 
duty may excuse them from attending other Social Therapy classes. 
b. Fatigue details are sometimes assigned to patients for duty on other wards, usually" 


9n a voluntary basis. There has been no difficulty in getting volunteers for this type of 
Work, 


8. Visitors, 


Utmost freedom is given to patients in seeing visitors who may come afternoons and 
*venings. It is felt that this has valuable therapeutic advantages. 
9. Passes and Furloughs. 1 

A most liberal pass and furlough policy has been established by order of the Com- 
Manding Officer. Men may be granted passes each day after 1630 hours and week-end 
Passes from 1200 hours Friday until 1200 hours Monday. Emergency furloughs are 
Stanted after proper investigation by the Red Cross. 


" 
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10. Newspaper. 


à жи: e inter- 
A newspaper, published weekly, has served to bring together patients who т M 
© ested in this type of work, and they seem to have gained much from their particip 


2 ibutions to it 
It is distributed to all patients in the Open and Closed Wards, and contribution 
are encouraged. 


11. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


inin 
Although short of personnel, some attempt is being made for guidance and Каш 
of those patients who are in need of it. In some cases recommendations have ge high 
study of USAFI courses, and assistance for accreditation, leading to completion 
school or college requirements. 


CLOSED Warp PROGRAM 


Am à , А ial Ther- 
In general many of the activities mentioned in the Open Ward Sock d 
apy program are the same for the Closed Wards. For this reason it wi 
necessary to elaborate. 
2 
1. Orientation. 


Wherever possible, the Closed Ward 


«ry of T€ 
patients are oriented to the possibility 
covery. 


2. Physical Reconditioning, 


a. Calisthenics—given twice daily. 
b. Gymnasium—including supervised games—daily, 


3. Occupational Therapy. 


In addition to the usual craft activities, available for Closed Ward patients, p 
boasts a complete model electric railway train System. This was built and ue Z 
entirely by patients, under the supervision of a ward attendant who formerly 


f ә ‹ :«ipatio! 
closed ward patient. This man was rehabilitated largely because of his participa 
this model railway project. 


this shoP 
erate 
was ? 


4. Educational Reconditioning. 
. Nature Talks. 


а 
b. GI Roundtable, led by Officer Patients from Reconditioning Service. 
С. Movies—GI Movies and Training Films—carefully selected. 

d. Educational Classes and USAFI courses, 


5. Recreational and Diversional, 


a. Dancing Classes. 
b. Piano Lessons, 


190 ard P^ 
c. Group Singing. Group Singing is done regularly twice weekly. Closed Wa Ше 


tients have participated їп а hospital-wide musical contest, and have won prizes 4 
excellent singing and performing. 


udi 
d. Game and Play Periods. These 
torium several times each week. 

e. Special Entertainment Features. 
most USO shows and special entertain 
patients. 

f. Class A Movies. Shown twice weekly, 
attend the Post Theatre. 


ar 


, ion а 
are available in the Closed Ward recreat! 


Serie 


Through the Red Cross, and Special d ward 


sei 
ment shows are presented for the Clo 


ti 
«red 

Р 3 mit! 
since these patients are not p€ 


F 
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Р £ Panorama. This is a continuous movie projector, in which a group of short 
usical pieces are presented over and over. Closed Ward patients seem to enjoy seeing 


the pictures repeatedly. 
h. Special Red Cross entertainment on Disturbed Wards. Two Red Cross Recrea- 


ti 7, А B 
P onal Workers go to those Wards where the patients are too sick to leave, and provide 
Pecial entertainment. 


6. Visitors. - 
ied Ward patients receive visitors in the Social Therapy and Recreation Audi- 
tum only. 


1. Attendance Inspection 
2. Calisthenics 


Panel 
Discus- |Inspection 
sion 


1, Training l. Dancing 1. Psycho-| 1.Magician 
films Discussion Class 


2, Sketch- | 2. Sketch. 2.Play 
Period 


3.Sketch. 
Occupational Therapy 
Industrial Therapy 
Educational Classes 


to 
1630 


Ficure 1. OPEN WARD NP SocraAL THERAPY PROGRAM 
21 May THROUGH 26 May 1945 


* 
* Occupational Therapy in Ward 38a (Main О.Т. Shop). 
,,Uidustrial Therapy from 1330-1630 daily, with approval of 
“* Visiting Hours 1330-1600 daily. 


Ward Officer. 


WEEKLY SCHEDULE 


(0 Examples of typical weekly schedules of activities are shown in Fig. 1 
tes Ward) and Fig. 2 (Closed Ward). These schedules include those activi- 
t S which the Commanding Officer, the Chief of Medical Service, the Chief of 
ogis °чгорвусһїа{тїс Section, the Chief of Reconditioning Service, and psychol- 
a ts, feel will be of most therapeutic benefit to the patients. Day-to-day 
"ning, scheduling and supervision are а joint function of the psychologist, 
“conditioning Officers, with valuable assistance from Red Cross Recreational 


a - 
‚ and the patients themselves. 
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Occupational Thera py 


l. Piano 
Lessons Singing 

2. G.I. 

Movies 


ccupational Thera py 


о 
'a y 
V x 


Recreation 
Wd. 34B 
& 32a 


Ficure 2. Сгоѕер Warp NP Ѕостлі, THERAPY PROGRAM 
21 May THROUGH 26 May 1945 d 
war 
* Patients attend O.T. 


Shop (Bldg. 84) on Ward Officer's prescription. 
Attendance Schedule: 


Mon., Wed., Fri., a.m., Ward 32 & 35 
Mon., Wed., Fri., p.m., Ward 33 & 34 
Tues., Thurs., Sat., a.m., Ward 33 & 34 
Tues., Thurs., p.m., Ward 32 & 35 


** Visiting Hours 1330-1600 daily. 


SUMMARY 


f 
a ye? 
While this program has been carried out completely for less than efully 


. r 
nevertheless the trendsiâreiquite clear. By mating available a rich, P dus! 
Planned and controlled, participatory activity program, eed man ot 
group and mass psychotherapy techniques, it has been found tha those ™ e^ 
tients are being salvaged for further service in the armed forces. For imu Ts 
who are to be discharged from the service, the program provides pm ete f 
habilitation, in most cases involving much improvement in, andeo is fe 
mission of symptoms during the course of treatment at this so а th 
that the Social Therapy Program is making an important contribu 
hopeful tendencies. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WAR: NOTES 


Corporal Harry H. Davis. Cpl. Harry H. Davis of Medical and Psychologi- 
cal Examining Unit Z6 of the AAF's Aviation Psychology Program died. 9 
August 1945 in an airplane accident at Buckingham Army Air Field, Ft. 
Myers, Florida. He was on temporary duty with a project of the Department 
of Psychology, School of Aviation Medicine, involving the collection of gun 
camera scores as a criterion of gunnery proficiency to be used in validating 
selection and classification testing procedures. 

At the time of his death, Cpl. Davis was acting as psychological observer on 
B-24 gunnery training missions. He had already completed some 80 missions 
involving approximately 160 hours of flying. On 9 August Cpl. Davis was 
scheduled to fly the two morning missions. The first one went off without 
incident. After the camera film had been shot on the second mission, one of the 
engines on the B-24 quit, and had to be feathered. The plane came in for an 
emergency landing, but the pilot made a poor approach, and tried to go around 
again. The plane went up about 300 feet on the go-around, then stalled and 
fell straight in, about half a mile beyond the end of the runway. It burned 
immediately, but a few of the men were pulled out before the fire reached them. 
One of the 12 men on board survived. 

Cpl. Davis was born in Detroit, Michigan, 8 September 1923. Prior to his 
induction into the army in February, 1943, he studied at the University of 
Michigan and the University of Cincinnati. After finishing the ASTP course in 
psychology at the University of Chicago, he was assigned in November 1943 
to Medical and: Psychological Examining Unit 76 at Keesler Field where he was 
stationed until his temporary duty assignment at Ft. Myers. 

Terminal Date for NRC Predoctoral Fellowship Applications. The National 
Research Council has announced that the terminal date for the receipt of 
applications for its predoctoral fellowships (see p. 572, Oct. 1945, Bulletin) 
is 1 February 1946. The predoctoral fellowships, amounting to $1,200 for single 
and $1,800 for married students, are available to those whose graduate work 
in the natural sciences (including psychology) was interrupted by the war. 

What the Soldier Thinks. Post-war plans of soldiers have led to the publica- 
tion of a special unclassified issue of What the Soldier Thinks. Itis based upon a 
detailed survey conducted at the request of agencies which are preparing to 
assist soldiers in the transition from military to civilian life after the war. Apply 

Or copies to Director, Information and Education Division, Army Service 
Forces, Attention: Chief, Research Branch, Room 2E 562, The Pentagon, 
Washington 25..D. C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CONSTANTINE FRITHIOF MALMBURG, associate professor of psycholog 
Illinois State Normal University, died, Oct. 30, at the age of His. (1908-11) 
Dr. Malmberg had served as instructor in education and Бари Slim 
and professor of educational psychology (1913-15), Gustavus Adolp € (1915- 
(St. Peter, Міпп.) ; head of the department of psychology and educati wr 
18), Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.); educational director for men wes 
(1919-22), Federal Board of Vocational Education; head of the w^ butt 
psychology and director of the bureau of research (1922-24), Get У State 
(Pa.) College; and associate professor of psychology (since 1928), Illinot 
Normal University. Р 


Francis N. MAXFIELD, professor of psychology, Ohio State Univ ег 
died, Nov. 10, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Maxfield served gaing A 
(1912-13) and assistant professor of psychology and assistant director uc 
; Psychological clinic (1913-18) at the University of Pennsylvania; i os 
gist in the Department of Medical Inspection of the Board of Educ 
Newark, N. J. (1918-20); and as Director of Special Education in the Pe Ars 
vania State Department of Public Instruction (1920-25). In 1925 he we 
Ohio State as professor of clinical psychology 


-Jabo 

Ernst THELIN, professor of psychology and director of the psychology ux 
ratory, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, Nov. 9, at the age of fifty-s ini 
years. Dr. Thelin served as assistant professor of education, West bx 
Wesleyan College (1922-23); professor of education, Hanover (Ind.) Со, 
(1923-24); assistant professor of psychology, University of Cincinnati e 
27); associate professor of psychology, Florida State College for р (since 
(1927-28); and as associate professor of psychology (1928-38), professor ator 
1938), chairman of the department (since 1931), and director of the labor 
(since 1928), Syracuse University. i 


at 
Mary VANUXEM, psychologist of Lake Mohawk (N. J.), died, Nov A 
the age of sixty-four years, Dr. Vanuxem had served as assistant (19027 ) 
Teachers College, Columbia University; associate supervisor ans an 
Newark (N. J.) State Normal School; assistant psychologist (19182 i 
head of the department (1920-21), Philadelphia Normal School; consu. 
psychologist (1920-21), resident psychologist (1921—22), and assistant sup". 
tendent and psychologist (1922-42), Laurelton (Pa.) State Village; fiel 
tary, New York State Committee on Mental Hygiene and supervisor 9 
workers, New York State Selective Service Boards (since 1942). | of 
o 
f 
o 
Graduate Studies at the Universi Sool 


vestigations (1930-35). 5 he 
studies, a position held along with the vice presidency until 1944, me 19 he 
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WiLLARD L. VALENTINE, chairman of the department of psychology at 
Northwestern University, has been appointed editor of Science, the official 
journal of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and will 
assume full charge of the editorial office on Jan. 1, 1946. 


Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University, has received a letter from 
Dr. Jose GERMAIN of the University of Madrid informing him that he has 
initiated a series of monographs on Normal Psychology and Pathology and that 
contributions from America will be welcome. 


Harvey C. LEHMAN, professor of psychology at Ohio University, has re- 
ceived a Grant-in-Aid from the Social Science Research Council for the year 
1945-46 for the completion of a study of the chronological age levels at which 
men do their best work in various lines of endeavor. 


GRAYDON LAVERNE FREEMAN, on leave from his professorship at North- 
western University and with the U. S. Navy, has been awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for the purpose of completing a book on nervous tension in man. 
During the war Commander Freeman has served as senior reviewer for officer 
selection and as a psychotechnical adviser to the Chief of Naval Personnel. 


A. W. ALECK, formerly of the School of Education, New York University, 
has been appointed professor of psychology and education at Huntington Col- 
lege (Montgomery, Ala.). 


Сокрох V. ANDERSON, formerly acting director of the Student Counseling 
Bureau of the University of Minnesota, has been appointed assistant professor 
of psychology at Northwestern University. 


RAcHEL S. BALL has been appointed assistant professor of psychology and 


child development, and Dorotuy HELFRICH has been appointed assistant in 
the department of psychology at Goucher College (Baltimore). 


James A. Влутом has been appointed head of the newly created depart- 
ment of psychology, Southern University (Scotlandville, La.). 


The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on ALBERT S. BECKHAM on 
June 6 by Lincoln University (Chester County, Pa.), in recognition of his work 
on the psychology of minority groups, particularly studies on Negro children. 


DzrroN C. BEIER, of the psychology research staff, University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed assistant professor of psychology, Indiana University. 


Mary L. BENsLEY, has been appointed an instructor in psychology in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Buffalo. 


F. KENNETH BERRIEN, associate professor of psychology at Colgate Uni- 
Versity, has been granted a four-month leave of absence to serve as a research 
associate at Harvard University. At Harvard he will work on a new course 1n 

uman relations under the direction of Dr. WALLACE B. DONHAM, former dean 
9f Harvard's Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Ricwarp C. Burts, formerly assistant dean of students, City College 


. Y.), was recently appointed dean of men and assistant professor of psy- 
Chology, Denison University (Granville, Ohio). 


James C. CoLEMAN, formerly of the staff of the University of California (Los 
ngeles), has been named instructor in psychology at the University of Kansas. 


Frank W. FINGER spoke on the topic Psychology—the War and After, at 
the Autumn meeting of the Virginia chapter of Sigma Xi on Oct. 9, 1945. 
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E. Guy GREENAWALT, supervising principal of schools, шүл Ge 
became dean of administration and supervision and professor of psych 
Panzer College of Physical Education (East Orange, N. J.), July 1. 


З ч isc f го years’ overseas duty 11 
RAYMOND HARTLEY, recently discharged after two yea 


д A : iversity 
the Air Forces, has been appointed instructor in psychology, at the Unive 
of Kansas. 


А И Uni- 
GEORGE M. HasLERUD, formerly assistant professor of psychology, 


Р и at 
versity of Tennessee, has been appointed associate professor of psychology 
the University of New Hampshire. 


e 
Omar C. HELD, Lt. Comdr., D-V(S), USNR, commanding officer of Саша 

iversi “seven months, has been ON 
Dean of the College of Letters and Science at St. Lawrence University, peony 
N.Y. Dr. Held resigned his position as Dean of student personnel and pens 
professor of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh, from which he wa 


military leave, to accept the deanship at St. Lawrence. 


P y 
COMMANDER WILLIAM A. Hunt has been appointed professor of psycholo£ 
at Northwestern University. а 
‘ nie 
Epwarp S. Jones, dean of Students and professor of psychology, the U 
b 


: : my 
versity of Buffalo, has een granted a leave of absence to teach in the Аг 
University Center (Biarritz). i 


Јонх HALL JONES, has been appointed head of the department of psychology 
at Howard College (Birmingham, Ala.). 


of 
d of 


ew ` 
MARGARET Mznczn, psychologist, Torrance State Hospital, discussed de. 
Developments in Psychologi ghty-second meeting of the Pen 


Í ical Tests at the ei 
sylvania Mental Hospital Association held at Torrance, October 12, 1945: 


; n 
Wiruraw I. PAINTER, former head of the department of education 22и 
psychology, Shurtleff Coll 


fessor of education, Colle 


MirpRED Percy has been a 


* ent of 
Ppointed to a lectureship in the departm 
psychology at George Washingt 


on University (Washington). 


3 accept an appointment as Purkey" 
of psychology in the Institute of Philosophy, University of Ankara, 


Professor Pratt will be accompanied by Mrs. p. 


=>. ] 
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University of Ankara, is at present in this country on a two-year fellowship 
granted by the United States Department of State. , 


ARTHUR L. Raurman, formerly psychologist and supervisor of special edu- 
cation for the Sioux City, Iowa, Public Schools, has been appointed as assistant 
professor of psychology and education at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Antonios P. Savipes, for eighteen years head of the department of psy- 
chology, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has been named head of the de- 


тени of psychology, Teacher Training School, Lesley College (Cambridge, - 
ass.). 


Morton A. SEIDENFELD, who was separated from the U. S. Army as of 15 
November 1945, has been appointed Director of Psychological Services of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Donoruv V. SIMRALL, in process of completing her work for the doctor's 
degree in the department of psychology of the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed instructor in psychology at Mt. Holyoke College. 


GEORGE S. SPEER, former director, Institute for Counseling, and dean of 
students, Central YMCA College (Chicago), has been appointed head of the 
newly established Institute for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. The institute will administer and interpret some 2,000 tests, of 
Which 20 to 25 are generally selected for use with the individual to be tested. 
As part-time counselors, WILLIAM C. KRATHWOHL, professor of mathematics 
and director of educational tests; Davin P. BODER, professor of psychology; 
Ernest T. WALKER, associate professor of education; and ANNA C. ORCUTT, 
clinical psychologist, will assist in the guidance of veterans. 


ESTHER STRONG, formerly chief counselor of the Navy Department, has 
been appointed dean of women and associate professor of psychology at the 
American University (Washington, D. C.). 


Barney W. Wape has been appointed to a professorship of psychology and 
education at Austin College (Sherman, Tex.). 


Squadron Leader D. J. WiLsoN was retired from the Royal Canadian Air 
Force on August 1, 1945, and was appointed as Personnel Consultant to the 
Canadian Civil Service Commission. He has been granted one year's leave of 
absence from the University of Western Ontario, London, Canada, where he is 
associate professor of psychology. 


Proposed Division on Adulthood and Old Age. A group composed of S. L. 
Pressey, H. S. Conrad, I. Lorge, H. C. Lehman, G. Lawton, C. Buhler, R. G. 
Kuhlen, W. R. Miles, and D. Wechsler is urging formation of a Division of 
Adulthood and Old Age (or similar name) to complement the Division of Child- 
hood and Adolescence and recognize the increasing attention being given to 
Problems of development throughout the life span, and at present especially 
to the older ages. Any Fellow or Associate of the APA desiring to sign a petition 
for such a division should so write Dn. S. L. PRESSEY, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


. Appointments in Psychology at the University of Illinois. New appointments 
in the department of psychology of the University of Illinois include the fol- 
lowing: RAvMOND B. CATTELL, of Duke University, as research professor of 
Psychology; Jesse B. RHINEHART, of the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
Search, as assistant professor, and A. J. SMITH, University of California at Los 
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А 1 
Angeles, and LESTER Lusorsky, Duke University, as instructors. Ee. 
who will devote his time entirely to research and graduate inane er re. 
four persons appointed under the new "Distinguished Professorship : | 
up at Illinois to strengthen the faculty and to provide a new stimulus о аа 
scholarship and research. Dr. Rhinehart will be in immediate charge selling 
nostic and remedial work with children in the psychological clinic (cou Eee 
center) of the department of psychology. Promotions made in the depa T 
include the following: from assistant professor to associate professor, L 
HARRELL and L. A. PENNINGTON; from associate to associate professo «al 
McQurrTY; from instructor to assistant professor, J. T. Cowes. Drs. i et 
Pennington and Cowles are all resuming active service on the staff of the ep id 
ment after several years of military service. Dr. McQuitty, Lt. Colonel in 


Adjutant General's Office, continues on military leave of absence. 


Guidance Department, Teachers College, Columbia. LAURENCE F. p 
former professor of psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology (різь 0 
who was recently relieved from active duty as lieutenant colonel and chi uar- 
the psychological division, AAF Personnel Distribution Command Headqus í 
ters, has been appointed head of the newly established guidance departm ro- 
Teachers' College, Columbia University. Donatp E. Super, associate M. 
fessor of education will assist in the training of men and. women for Hem 
creasingly growing field of guidance and vocational adjustment. Pom 
LLovp-Joxrs, supervisor of the guidance laboratory, and Henry D. Kr nb 
professor of education in immediate charge of courses in vocational counse ` 
will continue to serve in the expanded and unified work of the department. 


of 
The Boston University School of Education during the first semester 

1945-46 sponsored a special course of lectures by distinguished speakers ү 
fields of Psychology and psychiatry. The titles and participants were: SeP cho- 
Problems of Human Behavior, by Howaxp L. Кіхсѕгвү; Oct. 1, Some Роу ай 
logical Factors in Behavior by VERNON Jones; Oct. 8, Emotional and as Of 
Problems of School Children by WiLLIAM C. Kvaraceus; Oct. 15, Categorii the 
Incompetent People by A. WARREN STEA y i 


с du 
attitudes of delinquency by Mrriax Van Waters; Oct. 29, The Role of p by 
Behavior by Lester W. DEARBORN; Nov. А. 


- Sand Nov. 12, The Feebleminde 
C. STANLEY RayMonp; Nov. 19, Physiolo 
MCFARLAND; Nov, 26, Research into the 


ELEANOR T. GLUECK; Dec. 
CLARENCE A, BONNER; 


: osis of Neuropsychiatric Disore’ ing 
World War II by Lr. Cor, JACKson M. Tuomas Dec. 17, Rehabilitation 0 y 
Disabled Veteran by CaprAIN Raven О. Van WATERS and Jan. 7, а 

man's Views of Mental Hygiene by CHARLES N ARBUCKLE 


> 5 fof 

Ths Committee ou the Severely Hardicapped of the National Society ns 
Crippled Children and Adults has prepared a handbook which outlines Р ple 
for rehabilitation centers 


- x ё, 
- Individual Copies of the handbook are obte у 
from Mrs. Е. Susan HENDRICKS, Director, Committee on the 5076 077 


ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc 
N.W., Washington, D. C. d 
n a 


An annotated Bibliography on Postwar Readjustment for Service Me Com 
Women—first complete revision, August 1945, compiled in the Service dt of 
mand Librarian's Office of the Ninth Services Division, is now availab 7 Serv" 
charge from the Service Command Librarian, Army Service Forces, Nin 


New Hampshire Avenue, 


4+ — 


—— ө: 
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ice Command Library Depot, Presidio of San Francisco, California. The 
subjects included in this bibliography are: reorientation; rehabilitation (general, 
psychiatric and hospital treatment, training and education); employment; re- 
adjustment; organizations and agencies; and bibliographies. 


The Journal “The Nervous Child" Changes Hands. The journal The Nervous 
Child, has been bought by its founder and Editor-in-Chief, ERNEST Harms, 
from its previous owner, Grune & Stratton Medical Publishers of New York 
City and from now on will be produced by a new publishing house, Child Care 
Publications, 30 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. During 1946 this house 
will issue another periodical entitled The Journal of Child Psychiatry, devoted 
to unsolicited contributions in the field of mental disease in childhood. 


Social Science Research Council Fellowships and Awards for 1946-47. The 
Social Science Research Council has announced the following offerings of the 
year 1946-47: 1. Pre- Doctoral Field Fellowships, open to men and women under 
30 years of age who have completed their courses and examinations but not their 
theses for the Ph.D. degree. Through field work these awards aim to give op- 
portunities for obtaining a realistic basis for the dissertation and subsequent 
research. Appointment will be for not less than 9 nor more than 12 months with 
the basic stipend $1,800 for 12 months. Applications on blanks secured from the 
Secretary of the Committee are to be submitted by Feb. 1, 1946, with awards 
announced Apr. 15, 1946. 2. Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships, open 
to men and women with the Ph.D. or its equivalent in training and experience 
and who, ordinarily, are not over 35 years of age. Their purpose is to broaden 
the research training and equipment of promising young social scientists. The 
basic stipend for 12 months is $1,800 for single and $2,500 for married Fellows, 
with supplementary allowances for dependents, and travel. Awards are usually 
for 12 months, but may be made for any period not exceeding two years. Appli- 
cations on blanks secured from the Secretary of the Committee are to be sub- 
mitted by Feb. 1, 1946, with awards announced Арг. 15, 1946. 3. Grants-in- 
Aid of Research, are available to mature scholars without reference to age whose 
capacity for productive research has been demonstrated by published work. 
The maximum amount ordinarily granted will not exceed $1,000. The closing 
date for application on forms secured from the Secretary is Jan. 15, 1946, 
With' grants announced Apr. 1, 1946. 4. Demobilization Awards, for the support 
of either training or research projects, will be made only to social scientists of 


, Xceptional promise whose careers have been seriously disrupted by service in 


the armed forces or other services. The amount of the stipend will be deter- 
mined by the committee in terms of individual needs. In general, the Council 
will, on its own initiative, seek to discover individuals of the greatest promise. 

ecommendations of such individuals will be welcomed. Address communica- 
tions with regard to fellowships and grants to LAURA BARRETT, Secretary to 
the Committees, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. and regarding demobiliza- 
tion awards to ELBRIDGE SIBLEY, Secretary for Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid, 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Internship in Clinical Psychology at McLean Hospital. An internship in 
Clinical psychology is open to persons with a Bachelor's degree in psychology. 
Ome experience in testing or applied psychology is desirable. An intern can 
Carry courses in one of the universities in the metropolitan area of Boston. 
mphasis will be placed on techniques of diagnosing personality under the 
Supervision of FREDERICK Wyatt. Applications should go to Dr. W. FRANKLIN 
Оор, Director, McLean Hospital, Waverly 79, Mass. 
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